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PREFACE, 


It  was  in  June,  1875,  as  I  chanced  to  be  for  a  day  or 
two  in  Leipzig,  that  I  was  unexpectedly  invited  to  prepare 
the  Sanskrit  grammar  for  the  Indo-European  series  projected 
by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  After  some  consideration, 
and  consultation  with  friends,  I  accepted  the  task,  and  have 
since  devoted  to  it  what  time  could  be  spared  from  regular 
duties,  after  the  satisfaction  of  engagements  earlier  formed. 
If  the  delay  seems  a  long  one,  it  was  nevertheless  unavoid- 
able ;  and  I  would  gladly,  in  the  interest  of  the  work  itself, 
have  made  it  still  longer.  In  every  such  case,  it  is  necess- 
ary to  make  a  compromise  between  measurably  satisfying  a 
present  pressing  need,  and  doing  the  subject  fuller  justice 
at  the  cost  of  more  time ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  call  for 
a  Sanskrit  grammar  on  a  somewhat  different  plan  from  those 
already  in  use  —  excellent  as  some  of  these  in  many  respects 
are  —  was  urgent  enough  to  recommend  a  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  work  begun. 

The  objects  had  especially  in  view  in  the  preparation 
of  this  grammar  have  been  the  follovdng : 

To  make  a  presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  language 
primarily  as  they  show  themselves  in  use  in  the  literature, 
and  only  secondarily  as  they  are  laid  down  by  the  native 
grammarians.  The  earliest  European  grammars  were  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  chiefly  founded  on  their  native  prede- 
cessors ;  and  a  traditional  method  was  thus  established  which 
has  been  perhaps  somewhat  too  closely  adhered  to,  at  the 
expense  of  clearness  and  of  proportion,  as  well  as  of  scien- 
tific truth.  Accordingly,  my  attention  has  not  been  directed 
toward  a  profounder  study  of  the  grammatical  science  of  the 
Hindu  schools :  their  teachings  I  have  been  contented  to  take 
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as    already   reported   to  Western  learners   in  the   existing 
Western  grammars. 

To  include  also  in  the  presentation  the  forms  and  con- 
sti-uctions  of  the  older  language,  as  exhibited  in  the  Veda 
and  the  Brahmana.  Grassmann's  excellent  Index-Vocabulary 
to  the  Rig-Veda,  and  my  own  manuscript  one  to  the  Atharva- 
Veda  (which  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  make  public),  gave 
me  in  full  detail  the  great  mass  of  Vedic  material ;  and  this, 
with  some  assistance  from  pupils  and  friends,  I  have  sought 
to  complete,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  permitted,  from  the 
other  Vedic  texts  and  from  the  various  works  of  the  Brah- 
mana period,  both  printed  and  manuscript. 

To  treat  the  language  throughout  as  an  accented  one, 
omitting  nothing  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Sanskrit  accent,  its  changes  in  combination  and  inflection, 
and  the  tone  of  individual  words  —  being,  in  all  this,  ne- 
cessarily dependent  especially  upon  the  material  presented 
by  the  older  accentuated  texts. 

To  cast  all  statements,  classifications,  and  so  on,  into  a 
form  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  linguistic  science.  In 
doing  this,  it  has  been  necessary  to  discard  a  few  of  the 
long-used  and  familiar  divisions  and  terms  of  Sanskrit  gram- 
mar —  for  example,  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of 
"special  tenses"  and  '^general  tenses"  (which  is  so  indefen- 
sible that  one  can  only  wonder  at  its  having  maintained  itself 
so  long),  the  order  and  terminology  of  the  conjugation-classes, 
the  separation  in  treatment  of  the  facts  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal euphonic  combination,  and  the  like.  But  care  has  been 
taken  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new; 
and  the  changes,  it  is  believed,  will  commend  themselves 
to  unqualified  acceptance.  It  has  been  sought  also  to  help 
an  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  language  by  putting 
its  facts  as  far  as  possible  into  a  statistical  form.  In  this 
respect  the  native  grammar  is  especially  deficient  and  mis- 
leading. 

Regard  has  been  constantly  had  to  the  practical  needs 
of  the  learner  of  the  language,  and  it  has  been  attempted, 
by  due  arrangement  and  by  the  use  of  diflferent  sizes  of 
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type,  to  make  the  work  as  usable  by  one  whose  object 
it  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  Sanskrit  alone 
as  those  are  in  which  the  earlier  forms  are  not  included. 
The  custom  of  transliterating  all  Sanskrit  words  into  Euro- 
pean characters,  which  has  become  usual  in  European  Sans- 
krit grammars,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  retained  through- 
out; and,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  setting  even  a  small 
Sanskrit  type  with  anjiihing  but  a  large  European,  it  is 
practiced  alone  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

While  the  treatment  of  the  facts  of  the  language  has 
thus  been  made  a  historical  one,  within  the  limits  of  the 
language  itself,  I  have  not  ventured  to  make  it  comparative, 
by  bringing  in  the  analogous  forms  and  processes  of  other 
related  languages.  To  do  this,  in  addition  to  all  that  was 
attempted  beside,  would  have  extended  the  work,  both  in 
content  and  in  time  of  preparation,  far  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  to  it.  And,  having  decided  to  leave  out  this  ele- 
ment, I  have  done  so  consistently  throughout.  Explanations 
of  the  origin  of  forms  have  also  been  avoided,  for  the  same 
reason  and  for  others,  which  hardly  call  for  statement. 

A  grammar  is  necessarily  in  great  part  founded  on  its 
predecessors,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  an  acknowl- 
edgment in  detail  of  all  the  aid  received  from  other  schol- 
ars. I  have  had  at  hand  always  especially  the  very  schol- 
arly and  reliable  brief  summary  of  Kielhom,  the  full  and 
excellent  work  of  Monier  Williams,  the  smaller  grammar  of 
Bopp  (a  wonder  of  learning  and  method  for  the  time  when 
it  was  prepared),  and  the  volumes  of  Benfey  and  Mliller. 
As  regards  the  material  of  the  language,  no  other  aid,  of 
course,  has  been  at  all  comparable  with  the  great  Peters- 
burg lexicon  of  B5htlingk  and  Roth,  the  existence  of  which 
gives  by  itself  a  new  character  to  all  investigations  of  the 
Sanskrit  language.  What  I  have  not  found  there  or  in  the 
special  collections  made  by  myself  or  by  others  for  me,  I 
have  called  below  ''not  quotable"  —  a  provisional  designa- 
tion, necessarily  liable  to  correction  in  detail  by  the  results 
of  further  researches.  For  what  concerns  the  verb,  its  forms 
and  their  classification  and  uses,  I  have  had,   as  every  one 
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must  have,  by  far  the  most  aid  from  DeUbrttck,  in  Ms  Alt- 
indisches  Verbum  and  his  various  syntactical  contribu> 
tions.  Former  pupils  of  my  own,  Prof.  Avery  and  Dr. 
Edgren,  have  also  helped  me,  in  connection  with  this  sub> 
ject  and  with  others,  in  a  way  and  measure  that  calls  for 
public  acknowledgment.  In  respect  to  the  important  matter 
of  the  declension  in  the  earliest  language,  I  have  made  great 
use  of  the  elaborate  paper  in  the  Joum.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  (print- 
ing contemporaneously  with  this  work,  and  used  by  me 
almost,  but  not  quite,  to  the  end  of  the  subject)  by  my 
former  pupil  Prof.  Lanman ;  my  treatanent  of  it  is  founded 
on  his.  My  manifold  obligations  to  my  own  teacher.  Prof. 
Weber  of  Berlin,  also  require  to  be  mentioned :  among  other 
things,  I  owe  to  him  the  use  of  his  copies  of  certain  un- 
published texts  of  the  Brahmana  period,  not  otherwise  access- 
ible to  me;  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  look  through  with 
me  my  work  in  its  inchoate  condition,  favoring  me  with 
valuable  suggestions.  For  this  last  favor  I  have  likewise  to 
thank  Prof.  Delbrtick  —  who,  moreover,  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  glance  over  for  a  like  purpose  the  greater  part  of  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  grammar,  as  they  came  from  the  press. 
To  Dr.  L.  Schroder  is  due  whatever  use  I  have  been  able 
to  make  (unfortunately  a  very  imperfect  one)  of  the  import- 
ant Matrfayanl-Sanhita. 

Of  the  deficiencies  of  my  work  I  am,  I  think,  not  less 
fully  aware  than  any  critic  of  it,  even  the  severest,  is  likely 
to  be.  Should  it  be  found  to  answer  its  intended  purpose 
well  enough  to  come  to  another  edition,  my  endeavor  will 
be  to  improve  and  complete  it;  and  I  shall  be  grateful  for 
any  corrections  or  suggestions  which  may  aid  me  in  mak- 
ing it  a  more  efficient  help  to  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit 
language  and  literature. 

GoTHA,  July  1879. 

W.  D.  W. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Brief  Account  of  the  Indian  Literature. 

It  seems  desirable  to  give  here  such  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Indian  literature  as  shall  show  the  relation  to 
one  another  of  the  different  periods  and  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage treated  in  the  following  grammar,  and  the  position 
of  the  works  there  quoted. 

The  name  '^Sanskrit"  [samskrta^  1087  d,  ^adorned,  elab- 
orated, perfected'),  which  is  popularly  applied  to  the  whole 
ancient  and  sacred  language  of  India,  belongs  more  properly 
only  to  that  dialect  which,  regulated  and  established  by  the 
labors  of  the  native  grammarians,  has  led  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years  or  more  an  artificial  life,  like  that  of  the 
Latin  during  most  of  the  same  period  in  Europe,  as  the 
written  and  spoken  means  of  communication  of  the  learned 
and  priestly  caste;  and  which  even  at  the  present  day  fills 
that  office.  It  is  thus  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  later  and  derived  dialects  —  as  the  Prakrit,  forms  of 
language  which  have  datable  monuments  from  as  early  as 
the  third  century  before  Christ,  and  which  are  represented 
by  inscriptions  and  coins,  by  the  speech  of  the  uneducated 
characters  in  the  Sanskrit  dramas  (see  below),  and  by  a 
limited  Uterature ;  the  Pali,  a  Prakritic  dialect  which  became 
the  sacred   language  of  Buddhism  in  Farther  India,  and  is 
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still  in  service  there  as  such ;  and  vet  later  and  more  altered 
tongues  forming  the  transition  to  the  languages  of  Modem 
India.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinguished,  but 
very  much  less  sharply  and  widely,  from  the  older  dialects 
or  forms  of  speech  presented  in  the  canonical  literature, 
the  Veda  and  Brahmana. 

This  fact,  of  the  fixation  by  learned  treatment  of  an 
authorized  mode  of  expression,  which  should  thenceforth  be 
used  according  to  rule  in  the  intercourse  of  the  educated, 
is  the  cardinal  one  in  Indian  linguistic  history;  and  as  the 
native  grammatical  literature  has  determined  the  form  of 
the  language,  so  it  has  also  to  a  large  extent  determined 
the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  language  by  European 
scholars. 

Much  in  the  history  of  the  learned  movement  is  still 
obscure,  and  opinions  are  at  variance  even  as  to  points  of 
prime  consequence.  Only  the  concluding  works  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  grammatical  science  have  been  preserved  to 
us ;  and  though  they  are  evidently  the  perfected  fruits  of  a 
long  series  of  learned  labors,  the  records  of  the  latter  are 
lost  beyond  recovery.  The  time  and  the  place  of  the  cre- 
ation of  Sanskrit  are  unknown ;  and  as  to  its  occasion,  we 
have  only  our  inferences  and  conjectures  to  rely  upon.  It 
seems,  however,  altogether  likely  that  the  grammatical  sense 
of  the  ancient  Hindus  was  awakened  in  great  measure  by 
their  study  of  the  traditional  sacred  texts,  and  by  their  com- 
parison of  its  different  language  with  that  of  contemporary 
use.  It  is  certain  that  the  grammatical  study  of  those  texts 
(j?aMa5,  lit'ly  ^branches'),  phonetic  and  other,  was  zealously 
and  effectively  followed  in  the  Brahmanic  schools ;  this  is 
attested  by  our  possession  of  a  number  of  phonetico-gram- 
matical  treatises,  pratiQokhyas  [prati  gdkhamy  ^belonging  to 
each  several  text'),  one  having  for  subject  each  principal 
Vedic  text,  and  noting  all  its  peculiarities  of  form;  these, 
both  by  the  depth  and  exactness  of  their  own  researches 
and  by  the  number  of  authorities  which  they  quote,  speak 
plainly  of  a  lively  scientific  activity  continued  during  a  long 
time.     What  part,    on  the  other  hand,  the  notice  of  differ- 
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ences  between  the  correct  speech  of  the  learned  and  the 
altered  dialects  of  the  vulgar  may  have  borne  in  the  same 
movement  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  is  not  customary 
that  a  language  has  its  proper  usages  fixed  by  rule  until 
the  danger  is  distinctly  felt  of  its  undergoing  corruption. 

The  labors  of  the  general  school  of  Sanskrit  grammar 
reached  a  climax  in  the  grammarian  Panini,  whose  text-book, 
containing  the  facts  of  the  language  cast  into  the  highly 
artful  and  difficult  form  of  about  four  thousand  algebraic* 
formula-like  rules  (in  the  statement  and  arrangement  of 
which  brevity  alone  is  had  in  view,  at  the  cost  of  distinct- 
ness and  unambiguousness);  became  for  all  after  time  the 
authoritative,  almost  sacred,  norm  of  correct  speech.  Re- 
specting his  period,  nothing  really  definite  and  trustworthy 
is  known;  but  he  is  with  much  probability  held  to  have 
lived  some  time  (two  to  four  centuries)  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  has  had  commentators  in  abundance,  and  has  imder- 
gone  at  their  hands  some  measure  of  amendment  and  com- 
pletion; but  he  has  not  been  overthrown  or  superseded. 
The  chief  and  most  authoritative  commentary  on  his  work 
is  that  called  the  Mahabhashya^  ^great  comment',  in  which 
Katyayana's  strictures  on  his  rules  are  examined  and  dis- 
cussed by  Patanjali. 

A  language,  even  if  not  a  vernacular  one,  which  is  in 
tolerably  wide  and  constant  use  for  writing  and  speaking, 
is,  of  course,  kept  in  life  principally  by  direct  tradition,  by 
communication  from  teacher  to  scholar  and  the  study  and 
imitation  of  existing  texts,  and  not  by  the  learning  of  gram- 
matical rules;  yet  the  existence  of  grammatical  authority, 
and  especially  of  a  single  one,  deemed  infallible  and  of  pre- 
scriptive value,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  very  strong  regu- 
lative influence,  leading  to  the  avoidance  more  and  more  of 
what  was,  even  if  lingering  in  use,  inconsistent  with  his 
teachings,  and  also,  in  the  constant  reproduction  of  texts, 
to  the  gradual  effacement  of  whatever  they  might  contain 
that  was  unapproved.  Thus  the  whole  more  modem  litera- 
ture of  India  has  been  Paninized,  so  to  speak,  pressed  into 
the  mould  prepared  by  him  and  his  school.     What  are  the 
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limits  of  the  artificiality  of  this  process  is  not  yet  known. 
The  attention  of  special  students  of  the  Hindu  grammar 
(and  the  subject  is  so  intricate  and  difficult  that  the  number 
is  exceedingly  small  of  those  who  have  mastered  it  suffi- 
ciently to  have  a  competent  opinion  on  such  general  matters) 
has  been  hitherto  mainly  directed  toward  determining  what 
the  Sanskrit  according  to  Panini  really  is^  toward  explainiin^ 
the  language  from  the  grammar.  And,  naturally  enough, 
in  India,  or  wherever  else  the  leading  object  is  to  learn  to 
speak  and  write  the  language  correctly  —  that  is,  as  author- 
ized by  the  grammarians  —  that  is  the  proper  course  to 
pursue.  This,  however,  is  not  the  way  really  to  understand 
the  language.  The  time  must  soon  come,  or  it  has  come 
already,  when  the  endeavor  shall  be  instead  to  explain  the 
grammar  from  the  language;  to  test  in  all  details,  so  far 
as  shall  be  found  possible,  the  reason  of  Panini' s  rules 
(which  contain  not  a  little  that  seems  problematical,  or  even 
sometimes  perverse);  to  determine  what  and  how  much 
genuine  usage  he  had  everywhere  as  foundation,  and  what 
traces  may  be  left  in  the  literature  of  usages  possessing  an 
inherently  authorized  character,  though  unratified  by  him. 

By  the  term  "classical"  or  "later"  language,  then,  as 
constantly  used .  below  in  the  grammar,  is  meant  the  lan- 
guage of  those  literary  monuments  which  are  written  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  native  grammar :  virtually,  the 
whole  proper  Sanskrit  literature.  For  although  parts  of  this 
are  doubtless  earlier  than  Panini,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
just  what  parts,  or  how  far  they  have  escaped  in  their  style 
the  levelling  influence  of  the  grammar.  The  whole,  too, 
may  be  called  so  far  an  artificial  literature  as  it  is  written 
in  a  phonetic  form  (see  grammar,  103)  which  never  can 
have  been  a  truly  vernacular  and  living  one.  Nearly  all  of 
it  is  metrical :  not  poetic  works  only,  but  narratives,  histories 
(so  far  as  anything  deserving  that  name  can  be  said  to  exist], 
and  scientific  treatises  of  every  variety,  axe  done  into  verse ; 
a  prose  and  a  prose  literature  (except  in  the  commentaries) 
hardly  has  an  existence.  Of  linguistic  history  there  is  next 
to  nothing  in   it  all;   but  only  a  history  of  style,  and  this 
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for  the  most  part  showing  a  gradual  depravation^  an  increase 
of  artificiality  and  an  intensification  of  certain  more  unde- 
sirable features  of  the  language  —  such  as  the  use  of  pas- 
sive constructions  and  of  participles  instead  of  verbs,  and 
the  substitution  of  compounds  for  sentences. 

This  being  the  condition  of  the  later  literature,  it  is  of 
so  much  the  higher  consequence  that  there  is  an  earlier 
literature,  to  virhich  the  suspicion  of  artificiality  does  not 
attach,  or  attaches  at  least  only  in  a  minimal  degree,  which 
has  a  truly  vernacular  character,  and  abounds  in  prose  as 
well  as  verse. 

The  results  of  the  very  earliest  literary  productiveness 
of  the  Indian  people  are  the  hymns  vdth  which,  when  they 
had  only  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  country,  and  when 
their  geographical  horizon  was  still  limited  to  the  river- 
basin  of  the  Indus  with  its  tributaries,  they  praised  their 
gods,  the  deified  powers  of  nature,  and  accompanied  the 
rites  of  their  comparatively  simple  worship.  At  what  period 
these  were  made  and  sung  cannot  be  determined  \yith  any 
approach  to  accuracy:  it  may  have  been  as  early  as  2000 
B.C.  They  were  long  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  pre- 
served by  the  care,  and  increased  by  the  additions  and 
imitations,  of  succeeding  generations;  the  mass  was  ever 
growing,  and,  with  the  change  of  habits  and  beliefs  and 
religious  practices,  was  becoming  variously  applied  —  sung 
in  chosen  extracts,  mixed  with  other  material  into  liturgies, 
adapted-  with  more  or  less  of  distortion  to  help  the  needs 
of  a  ceremonial  which  was  coming  to  be  of  immense  elab- 
oration and  intricacy.  And;  at  some  time  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  there  was  made  for  preservation  a  great  col- 
lection of  the  hymn-material,  mainly  its  oldest  and  most 
genuine  part,  to  the  extent  of  over  a  thousand  hymns  and 
ten  thousand  verses,  arranged  according  to  traditional  author- 
ship and  to  subject  and  length  of  hymn:  this  collection  is 
the  Miff-Veda,  *Veda  of  verses  [re)  or  hymns'.  Other  col- 
lections were  made  also  out  of  the  same  general  mass  of 
traditional  material:  doubtless  later,  although  the  inter- 
relations  of  this  period  are  as  yet  too  unclear  to  allow  of 
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our  speaking  with  entire  confidence  as  to  anything  concern- 
ing them.  Thus,  the  Sama-  Veda,  *  Veda  of  chants  [saman)\ 
containing  only  about  a  sixth  as  much,  its  verses  nearly  all 
found  in  the  Rig- Veda  also,  but  appearing  here  with  nume- 
rous differences  of  reading;  these  were  passages  put  together 
for  chanting  at  the  soma-sacrifices.  Again^  collections  called 
by  the  comprehensive  name  of  Yajur-Veda,  ^Veda  of  sac- 
rificial formulas  [yajmY'.  these  contained  not  verses  alone, 
but  also  numerous  prose  utterances,  mingled  with  the  former, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  practically  employed  in 
the  ceremonies ;  they  were  strictly  liturgical  collections.  Of 
these,  there  are  in  existence  several  texts,  which  have  their 
mutual  differences:  the  Vajasaneyi-Samhitd  (in  two  slightly 
discordant  versions,  Madhyandina  and  Kanva],  sometimes 
also  called  the  White  Yajur-Veda;  and  the  various  and 
considerably  differing  texts  of  the  Black  Yajur-Veda,  namely 
the  Taittirlya-SamJdtay  the  Mditrdyanl-Samhita,  and  the 
Kdfhaka  (the  two  last  not  yet  published).  Finally,  another 
historical  collection,  like  the  Rig- Veda,  but  made  up  mainly 
of  later  and  less  accepted  material,  and  called  (among  other 
less  current  names)  the  Atharva-Veda,  *Veda  of  the  Ath- 
arvans  (a  legendary  priestly  family)';  it  is  somewhat  more 
than  half  as  bulky  as  the  Rig- Veda,  and  contains  a  certain 
amount  of*  material  corresponding  to  that  of  the  latter,  and 
also  a  number  of  brief  prose  passages.  To  this  last  col- 
lection is  very  generally  refused  in  the  orthodox  literature 
the  name  of  Veda;  but  for  us  it  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all,  after  the  Rig -Veda,  because  it  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  hymn-material  (or  mantra^  as  it  is  called,  in 
distinction  from  the  prose  brdhmana],  and  in  a  language 
which,  though  distinctly  less  antique  than  that  of  the  other, 
is  nevertheless  truly  Vedic.  Two  versions  of  it  are  extant, 
one  of  them  only  in  a  single  known  manuscript. 

A  not  insignificant  body  of  like  material,  and  of  various 
period  (although  doubtless  in  the  main  belonging  to  the 
latest  time  of  Vedic  productiveness,  and  in  part  perhaps 
the  imitative  work  of  a  yet  more  modem  time),  is  scattered 
through  the  texts  to  be  later  described,  the  Brdhmanas  and 
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the  Sutras,     To  assemble   and  sift  and  compare  it  is  now 
one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  Vedic  study. 

The  fundamental  divisions  of  the  Vedic  literature  here 
mentioned  all  have  had  their  various  schools  of  sectaries, 
each  of  these  with  a  text  of  its  own,  showing  some  differ- 
ences from  those  of  the  other  schools :  but  those  mentioned 
above  are  all  that  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence;  and 
the  chance  of  the  discovery  of  others  grows  every  year 
smaller. 

The  labor  of  the  schools  in  the  conservation  of  their 
sacred  texts  was  extraordinary,  and  has  been  crowned  with 
such  success  that  the  text  of  each  school^  whatever  may 
be  its  differences  from  those  of  other  schools,  is  virtually 
vdthout  various  readings,  preserved  with  all  its  peculiarities 
of  dialect,  and  its  smallest  and  most  exceptional  traits  of 
phonetic  form,  pure  and  unobscured.  It  is  not  the  place 
here  to  describe  the  means  by  which,  in  addition  to  the 
religious  care  of  the  sectaries,  this  accuracy  was  secured: 
forms  of  text,  lists  of  peculiarities  and  treatises  upon  them, 
and  so  on.  When  this  kind  of  care  began  in  the  case  of 
each  text,  and  what  of  original  character  may  have  been 
effaced  before  it,  or  lost  in  spite  of  it,  cannot  be  told.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  Vedic  records  furnish,  on  the  whole, 
a  wonderfully  accurate  and  trustworthy  picture  of  a  form  of 
ancient  Indian  language  (as  weU  as  ancient  Indian  beliefs 
and  institutions)  which  was  a  natural  and  undistorted  one, 
and  which  goes  back  a  good  way  behind  the  classical  San- 
skrit. Its  differences  from  the  latter  the  following  treatise 
endeavors  to  show  in  detail. 

Along  with  the  verses  and  sacrificial  formulas  and 
phrases  in  the  texts  of  the  Black  Yajur-Veda  are  given 
long  prose  sections,  in  which  the  ceremonies  are  described, 
their  meaning  and  the  reason  of  the  details  and  the  accom- 
panying utterances  are  discussed  and  explained,  illustrative 
legends  are  reported  or  fabricated,  and  various  speculations, 
etymological  and  other,  are  indulged  in.  Such  matter  comes 
to  be  called  brahmana  (apparently  ^relating  to  the  brahman 
or  worship').    In  the  White  Yajur-Veda,  it  is  separated  into 
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a  work  by  itself,  beside  the  samhita  or  text  of  verses  and 
formulas,  and  is  called  the  ^atapatha-Brahmanaj  ^Brahmana 
of  a  hundred  ways'.  Other  similar  collections  are  found,  be- 
longing to  various  other  schools  of  Yedic  study,  and  they 
bear  the  common  name  of  Brdhmaf^j  with  the  name  of  the 
school,  or  some  other  distinctive  title,  prefixed.  Thus,  the 
Attar eya  and  Kaushltaki-Brahmanas,  belonging  to  the 
schools  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  Pancavin^  and  Shadvinga- 
Brahmaiias  and  other  minor  works,  to  the  Sama-Yeda;  the 
7i£»,^-*^5s*-»-/  Gopatha-Brahmana,  to  the  Atharva-Veda ;  and  a  Jaimini-y 
7  f'^tr^^^^  J  Brahmanay  to  the  Sama-Veda,  has  just  (Bumell)  been  dis- 
covered in  India;  the  Taittirlyfi-Brahmana  is  a  collection 
of  mingled  numtra  and  brahmanay  like  the  samhita  of  the 
same  name,  but  supplementary  and  later.  These  works  are 
likewise  regarded  as  canonical  by  the  schools,  and  are  learn- 
ed by  their  sectaries  with  the  same  extreme  care  which  is 
devoted  to  the  samkitasy  and  their  condition  of  textual 
preservation  is  of  a  kindred  excellence.  To  a  certain 
extent,  there  is  among  them  the  possession  of  common 
material:  a  fact  the  bearings  of  which  are  not  yet  fully 
understood. 

Notwithstandixig  the  inanity  of  no  small  part  of  their 
contents,  the  BrsSimanas  are  of  a  high  order  of  ixiterest  in 
their  bearings  on  the  history  of  Indian  institutions;  and 
philologically  they  are  not  less  important,  since  they  re- 
present a  form  of  language  in  most  respects  intermediate 
between  the  classical  and  that  of  the  Vedas,  and  oflFer  spe- 
cimens on  a  large  scale  of  a  prose  style,  and  of  one  whicli 
is  in  the  main  a  natural  and  freely  developed  one  —  the 
oldest  and  most  primitive  Indo-European  prose. 

Beside  the  Brahmanas  are  sometimes  found  later  ap- 
pendices, of  a  similar  character,  called  Araiiyakas  (^forest- 
sections'):  as  the  Aitareya-Arat^yakay  Taittirtya-Aranyakay 
Brhad-Araiyyakay  and  so  on.  And  from  some  of  these,  or 
even  from  the  Brahmanas^  are  extracted  the  earliest  Upor- 
nishads  (^sittings,  lectures  on  sacred  subjects')  —  which, 
however,  axe  continued  and  added  to  down  to  a  compara- 
tively modem  time.     The  Upanishads  are  one  of  the  lines 
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by  which  the  Brahmana  literature  passes  over  into  the  later 
theological  literature. 

Another  line  of  transition  is  shown  in  the  Sutras  ( 4ines, 
rules'].  The  works  thus  named  axe  analogous  with  the 
Brahmanas  in  that  they  belong  to  the  schools  of  Vedic 
study  and  are  named  from  them,  and  that  they  deal  with 
the  religious  ceremonies:  treating  them,  however,  in  the 
way  of  prescription,  not  of  dogmatic  explanation.  They, 
too,  contain  some  mantra  or  hymn-material,  not  found  to 
occur  elsewhere.  In  part  {grduta  or  kcUpa^mtrasjy  they  take 
up  the  great  sacrificial  ceremonies,  with  which  the  Brah- 
*  manas  have  to  do ;  in  part  (fffhya-sutras),  they  teach  the 
mi];ior  duties  of  a  pious  householder;  in  some  cases  (sa- 
mayacaHka-sutras)  they  lay  down  the  general  obligations  of 
one  whose  life  is  in  accordance  with  prescribed  duty.  And 
out  of  the  last  two,  or  especially  the  last,  come  by  natural 
development  the  law-books  (dkarma-^astrasj,  which  make 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  later  literature:  the  oldest  and 
most  noted  of  them  being  that  called  by  the  name  of 
M<mu  [an  outgrowth,  it  is  believed,  of  the  Manava  Vedic 
school);  to  which  are  added  that  of  Yajnavalkya,  and  many 
others. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  this  development,  or  the 
date  of  any  class  of  writings,  still  more  of  any  individual 
work,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  All  dates  given  in 
Indian  literary  history  are  pins  set  up  to  be  bowled  down 
again.  Every  important  work  has  undergone  so  many  more 
or  less  transforming  changes  before  reaching  the  form  in 
which  it  comes  to  us,  that  the  question  of  original  con- 
struction is  complicated  with  that  of  final  redaction.  It  is 
so  with  the  law-book  of  Manu,  just  mentioned,  which  has 
well-fotmded  claims  to  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  very 
oldest  works  of  the  proper  Sanskrit  literature,  if  not  the 
oldest  (it  is  variously  assigned,  to  periods  from  six  centuries 
before  Christ  to  soon  after  Christ).  It  is  so,  again,  in  a 
still  more  striking  degree,  with  the  great  legendary  epic  of 
the  Mahdbharata,  The  ground-work  of  this  is  doubtless  of 
very   early  date;    but  it  has   served  as   a  text  into  which 
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materials  of  various  character  and  period  have  been  inwoven, 
until  it  has  become  a  heterogeneous  mass,  a  kind  of  cyclo- 
pedia for  the  warrior-caste,   hard  to  separate  into  its  con- 
stituent parts.     The  stc^  of  Nala^    and  the  philosophical 
poem   Bhoffaveui^Glia,    are  two   of  the  most  noted   of  its 
episodes.     The  Mamayanay    the   other   most    ^Eunous   epic, 
is  a  work  of  another  kind:    though  also  worked  over  and 
more   or  less  altered  in  its  transmission  to  our  time,  it  is 
the  production^   in  the  main^  of  a   single  author  (Yalmiki); 
^    and  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  in  part  allegorical^  re- 
^^*^*       .         presenting  the  introduction   of  Aryan  culture  and  dominion 
*^         aJ  into  Southern  India.     By  its  side  stand  a  number  of  minor 
^"^L  OS*'-  -   ®P^^^?  ^^  various  authorship  and  period,  as  the  Raghuvanga 

(ascribed  to  the  dramatist  Kalidasa),  the  Maghakatya,  the 
ShattHUvya  (the  last,  written  chiefly  with  the  grammatical 
intent  of  illustrating  by  use  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
numerous  formations  which,  through  taught  by  the  gram- 
marians, find  no  place  in  the  literature]. 

The  Puranas,  a  large  class  of  works  mostly  of  immense 
extent,  are  best  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  epics. 
They  are  pseudo-historical  and  prophetic  in  character,  of 
modem  date,  and  of  very  small  value.  Real  historj^  finds 
no  place  in  Sanskrit  literature,  nor  is  there  any  conscious 
historical  element  in  any  of  the  works  composing  it. 

Lyric  poetry  is  represented  by  many  works,  some  of 
which,  as  the  Meghaduta  and  Gfitagomnda^  are  of  no  mean 
order  of  merit. 

The  drama  is  a  still  more  noteworthy  and  important 
branch.  The  first  indications  of  dramatical  inclination  and 
capacity  on  the  part  of  the  Hindus  are  seen  in  certain 
hymns  of  the  Veda,  where  a  mythological  or  legendary 
situation  is  conceived  dramatically,  and  set  forth  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  —  well-known  examples  are  the  dialogue 
of  SaramS  and  the  Panis,  that  of  Yama  and  his  sister  Yami, 
that  of  Yasishtha  and  the  rivers,  that  of  Agni  and  the  other 
gods  —  but  there  are  no  extant  intermediaries  between  these 
and  the  standard  drama.  The  beginnings  of  the  latter  date 
from  a  period  when  in  actual  life  the  higher  and  educated 
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chaxactere  used  Sanskrit,  and  the  lower  aad  uneducated  used 
the  popular  dialeots  derived  from  it,  tib/e  Prakrits;  and  their 
dialogue  reflects  this  condition  of  things.  Then,  howerer, 
learning  (not  to  call  it  pedantry)  intervened,  and  stereotyped 
the  new  el^n^t;  a  Prakrit  grammar  grew  up  heside  the 
Sanskrit  graounar,  according  to  the  rules  of  which  Prakrit 
could  be  made  indefinitely  on  a  substrate  of  Saxkskrit;  and 
none  of  the  existuo^  dramas  need  to  date  from  the  time  of 
vernacular  use  of  Prakrit,  while  most  or  all  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  much  later.  Among  the  dramatic  authors, 
Kalidasa  is  incomparably  the  chief,  and  his  ^akuntala  as 
distinctly  his  masterpiece.  His  date  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  inquiry  and  controversy;  it  is  doubtless  some  cen- 
turies later  than  our  era.  The  only  other  work  deserving 
to  be  mentioned  along  with  Kalidasa^  s  is  the  Mrkhakafi  of 
^udraka,  also  of  questionable  period,  but  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  of  the  extant  dramas. 

A  partly  dramatic  character  belongs  also  to  the  fable, 
in  which  animals  are  represented  as  acting  and  speaking. 
The  most  noted  works  in  this  department  are  the  PMca- 
tantra,  which  through  Persian  and  Semitic  versions  has  made 
its  way  all  over  the  world,  and  contributes  a  considerable 
quota  to  the  fable-literature  of  every  European  language, 
and,  partly  founded  on  it,  the  comparatively  recent  and 
popular  Hitopadega  (^salutary  instruction'). 

Two  of  the  leading  departments  of  Sanskrit  scientific 
literature,  the  legal  and  the  grammatical,  have  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed;  of  those  remaining,  the  most  important 
by  far  is  the  philosophical.  The  beginnings  of  philosophic- 
al speculation  are  seen  already  in  some  of  the  later  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  more  abundantly  in  the  Bi^ihmanas  and  Aran- 
yakas,  and  then  especially  in  the  Upanishads.  The  evo- 
lution and  historic  relation  of  the  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  the  age  of  their  text-books,  are  matters  on  which  much 
obscurity  still  rests.  There  are  six  systems  of  primary  rank, 
and  reckoned  as  orthodox,  although  really  standing  in  no 
accordance  with  approved  reUgious  doctrines.  All  of  them 
seek  the  same  end,   the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  the 
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necessity  of  continuing  its  existence  in  a  succession  of 
bodies^  and  its  unification  with  the  All -soul;  but  they 
differ  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  attain 
this  end. 

The  astronomical  science  of  the  Hindus  is  a  reflection 
of  that  of  Greece,  and  its  literature  is  of  recent  date;  but 
as  mathematicians,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  they  have 
shown  more  independence.  Their  medical  science,  although 
its  beginnings  go  back  even  to  the  Veda,  in  the  use  of 
medicinal  plants  with  accompanying  incantations,  is  of  little 
account,  and  its  proper  literature  by  no  means  ancient. 
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ALPHABET. 

1.  The  natives  of  India  write  their  ancient  and  sacred 
language  in  a  variety  of  alphabets  —  generally,  in  each 
part  of  the  country,  in  the  same  alphabe^ which  they  use  ,  ^  '•^  eZ-^ 
for  their  own  vernacular.  The  mode  of  writing,  however, 
which  is  employed  throughout  the  heart  of  Aryan  India,  or 
in  Hindustan  proper,  is  alone  adopted  by  European  scholars : 
it  is  called  the  devandgafi. 

This  name  is  of  doabtfnl  origin  and  value.  A  more  comprehensive  name 
is  nagari  (perhaps,  'of  the  city');  and  deva-nagart  is  ^nagari  of  the  gods/ 
or  *of  the  Brahmans/ 

2.  Much  that  relates  to  the  history  of  the  Indian  alphabets  is  still 
obscure.  The  earliest  written  monnments  of  known  date  in  the  country  are 
the  inscriptions  containing  the  edicts  of  A^ka  or  Piyadasii  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  They  are  in  two  d liferent  systems  of 
characters,  of  which  one  shows  distinct  signs  of  derivation  f^om  a  Semitic 
source,  while  the  other  is  also  probably,  though  much  -less  evidently,  of  the 
same  origin  (Bumell).  From  the  latter,  the  Lath,  or  Southern  A^oka  cha- 
racter (of  Girnar),  come  the  later  Indian  alphabets,  both  those  of  the  northern 
Aryan  languages,  and  those  of  the  southern  Dravidian.  languages.  The 
nagari,  devanagari,  Bengali,  Ouzerati,  and  others,  are  varieties  of  its  northern 
derivatives;  and  with  them  are  related  some  of  the  alphabets  of  peoples 
outside  of  India  —  as  in  Tibet  and  Farther  India  —  who  have  adopted  Hindu 
culture  or  religion. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  writing  was  first  employed  in  India  for 
practical  purposfis  —  for  correspondence  and  business  and  the  like  —  and 
only  by  degrees  came  to  be  applied  also  to  literary  use.  The  literature,  to 
a  great  extent,  and  the  more  fully  in  proportion  to  its  daimed  sanctity  and 
authority,  ignores  all  written  record,  *nd  assumes  to  be  kept  in  existence  by 
oral  tradition  alone. 

3.  Of  the  devanagan  itself  there  are  minor  varieties,  depending  on 
diifexienees  of  looality  or  of  period,   as   also  of  individual  hand  (see  examples 
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in  Weber's  catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Sanskrit  MSS.,  in  Rajendralala  Mitra's 
notices  of  MSS.  in  Indian  libraries,  in  the  published  fac-slmiles  of  in- 
scriptions, and  so  on);  and  these  are  in  some  measure  reflected  in  the  type 
prepared  for  printing,  both  in  India  and  in  Enrope.  But  a  student  who 
makes  himself  familiar  with  one  style  of  printed  characters  will  have  little 
difficulty  with  the  others,  and  will  soon  learn,  by  practice,  to  read  the  manu- 
scripts. A  few  specimens  of  types  other  than  those  used  in  this  work  will 
be  given  in  an  Appendix. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  combiillng  them  with  the  smaller  sizes 
of  our  Roman  and  Italic  type,  the  devanagari  characters  will  be  Jised  below 
only  in  connection  with  the  first  or  largest  sjLze.  And,  in  accordance  with 
the  laudable  usage  of  recent  grammars,  they  will,  wherever  given,  be  also 
transliterated  in  italic  letters;  while  the  latter  alone  will  be  used  in  the 
other  sizes. 

4.  The  student  may  be  advised  to  try  to  familiarize  himself 
from  the  start  with  the  devanagari  mode  of  writing.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  do  so  until,  having 
learned  the  principal  paradigms,  he  comes  to  begin  reading  and 
analysing  and  parsing;  and  many  will  find  the  latter  the  more 
practical,  and  in  the  end  equally  or  more  effective,  way. 

5.  The  characters  of  the  devanagari  alphabet,  and  the 
European  letters  which  will  be  used  in  transliterating  them, 
are  as  follows : 


< 

short. 

1    ^  a 

long. 

t  5IT  a 

Vowels : 

palatal 

'  I  i 

4      ^          t 

< 
simple 

labial 

ft    3  u 

•    3"  M 

lingual 

T    ^  r 

»  ^  f 

dental 

•  5T  I 

10     ^     ] 

# 

diph- 

[  palatal 

11  ^   e 

12  ^    at 

thongs 

I  labial 

i»  ^    0 

14  ^  au 

Visarga 

li  :  h 

Anusvara 

"-,  - 

n  or  m  (see  73) 

surd 

sard  asp.         sonant 

son.  asp. 

nasal 

guttural 

17   m  k 

xi  "^  kh    19  T[  g 

w  ^  ^A 

tx  ^  fi 

palatal 

n    ^    C 

7i  "S^  ch    84  sT  y 

25     ^jh 

»  31  n 

Mutes      < 

lingual 

m  Z    ( 

n  ^   fh     n  ^   d 

30  ^  dh 

SI  HT  n 

dental 

«  H  t 

a  ^    th     u  ^    d 

u  ^  dh 

w  ^    n 

labial 

vt    ^    p 

Z9  m  j>h   »  Sf  i 

40  ^  bh 

*x  ^  m 

9]  Theory  of  this  Mode  of  Writing. 


Semivowels 


palatal  n  JX   y 

lingual  4s  ^    r 

dental  u  ^  I 

labial  n  ^   v 

I  palatal  m  Q   p 

lingual  47  CT   9 

dental  »  "^  s 

Aspiration  4»  ^  h 

To  these  may  be  added  a  lingual  /  "S?,  which  im  some  of 
the  Vedic  texts  takes  the  place  of  "^  d  when  occurring  between 
two  vowels  (M). 

6.  A  few  other  sounds,  recognized  by  the  theories  of  the 
Hindu  grammarians,  but  either  having  no  separate  characters  to 
represent  them,  or  only  very  rarely  and  exceptionally  written, 
will  be  noticed  below  (71,  230).  Such  are  the  guttural  and 
labial  breathings,  the  nasal  semivowels,  and  others. 

7.  The  order  of  arrangement  given  above  is  that  in 
which  the  sounds  are  catalogued  and  described  by  the  native 
grammarians;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  European  scholars 
as  the  alphabetic  order,  for  indexes^  dictionaries,  etc.  (to 
the  Hindus,  the  idea  of  an  alphabetic  arrangement  for  such 
practical  uses  is  wanting). 

In  some  works  (as  the  Petersburg  lexicon),  a  viaarga  which  is  'regarded 
as  equivalent  to  and  exchangeable  with  a  sibilant  (172)  is,  though  written 
as  viBargaj  given  the  alphabetic  place  of  the  sibilant. 

8.  The  theory  of  the  devanoffari,  as  of  the  other  In- 
dian modes  of  writing,  is  syllabic  and  consonantal. 
That  is  to  say,  it  regards  as  the  written  unit,  not  the  simple 
sound,  but  the  syllable  [aksara);  and  further,  as  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  syllable,  the  consonant  (or  the  consonants) 
preceding  the  vowel  —  this  latter  being  merely  implied, 
or,  if  written,  being  written  by  a  subordinate  sign  attached 
to  the  consonant. 

9.  Hence  follow  these  two  principles: 

A.   The  forms   of    the    vowel-characters  given  in  the 
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alphabetic  scheme  above  are  used  only  when  the  vowel 
forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  or  is  not  combined  with  a  pre- 
ceding consonant:  that  is,  when  it  is  initial,  or  preceded 
by  another  vowel.  In  combination  with  a  consonant,  other 
modes  of  representation  are  used. 

B.  K  more  consonants  than  one  precede  the  vowel, 
forming  with  it  a  single  syllable,  their  characters  must  be 
combined  into  a  single  compound  character. 

OrdiiM^ry  Hii^du  usage  does  not  divide  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence, any  more  than  the  syllables  of  a  word ;  a  final  consonant 
is  combined  into  one  syllable  with  the  initial  vowel  or  conso- 
nant of  the  next  following  word. 

10.  Under  A,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  modes  of 
indicating  a  vowel  combined  with  a  preceding  -  consonant 
are  as  follows: 

a.  The  short  ^  a  has  no  written  sign  at  all:  the  con- 
sonant-^sign  itself  implies  a  foUowing  ^  a,  unless  some  other 
vowel-sign  is  attached  to  it  (or  else  the  virSma:  11).  Thus 
the  consonantHsigns  as  given  above  in  the  alphabetic  scheme 
are  really  the  agns  of  the  syllables  ka,  kha,  etc.  etc.  (to  ha). 

b.  The  long  m  a  is  written  by  a  perpendicular  stroke 
after  the  consonant:    thus,  oRT  ka,  W  rfAa,  ^  Aa. 

e.  Short  ^  i  and  long  ^t,  by  a  similar  stroke,  ^hich 
for  short  t  is  placed  before  the  consonant  and  for  long  t  is 
placed  after  it,  and  in  either  case  is  connected  with  the 
consonant  by  a  hook  above  the  upper  line:  thus,  f^  k%, 
^  kt;  fn  bhi,  >ft  JAi;  f^  m,  ^  m. 

The  hook  abova,  tiurning  to  the  left  or  to  the  light,  is  hi«torlcaUy  the 
essential  part  of  the  character,  having  been  originally  the  whole  of  it;  the 
hooks  were  only  later  prolonged,  so  as  to  reach  all  the  way  down  beside 
the  oonsonant.  In  the  MSS.,  they  almost  neTer  have  the  hetizontal  stroke 
drawn  across  them  above,  thoagh  this  is  added  in  all  the  printed  forms  of 
the  characters*. 


*  Thus,  originally  %  U,  o^ii;  in  the  HSS.,  |%,  ^;  in  print,  t^  ^- 
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d.  The  u-soundB,  short  and  long,  aie  written  by  hooks 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  consonant-sign:  thus,  SR 
JbUy  cfi  ku;  Z  4u.  ?  du.  On  account  of  the  necessities  of 
combination,  du  and  du  are  somewhat  disgnised:  thus,  ^^ 
'^;  and  the  forms  with  ^  r  and  ^  h  are  still  more  irre- 
gular:  thus,  "^  ruy  %  ru]  ^  hu,  '^  hu. 

e*  The  r-vowels,  short  and  long,  are  written  by  a  sub- 
joined  hook,*  single  or  double,  opening  toward  the  right: 
thus,  ^  kfy  ^  kf\  'Z  dfTj  Z  dr.  In  the  A-sign,  tj^e  hooks 
are  usually  attached  to  the  middle:  thus,  ^  Ar,  ^  hf, 

Ab  to  the  combinAtioo  of  r  with  preceding  r,  see  below,  14. 

f .  The  ?-vowel  is  written  with  a  reduced  form  of  its 
full  initial  character:  thus,  ^  kl:  the  corresponding  long 
has  no  real  occurrence  (23),  but  would  be  written  with  a 
similar  reduced  sign. 

g.  The   diphthongs   aretwritten  by   strokes,    single  or 

double,  above   the  upper  line,  combined,   for  ^  o  and  v^ 

aUj    with  the   o-sign  after  the   consonant:   thus^  %   ke,  % 

kai;  ^  ko,   ^  kau. 

In  some  devanoffofi  MSS.  (as  In  the  Bengatf  alphabet),  the  single  stroke 
alcove,  or  one  of  the  double  ones,  is  replaced  by  a  sign  lihe  the  a-sign 
before  the  consonant:    thus,  FR  fce,   |^  kai,  f^  fco,  (^  kdu, 

11.  A  consonant- sign,  however,  is  capable  of  being 
made  to  signify  the  consonant-sound  alone,  without  an 
added  vowel,  by  having  written  beneath  it  a  stroke  called 
the  virama  (^rest,  stop'):    thus,  ^  A,  5^  rf,  ^  A. 

Since,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  the  Hindus  write  the  words  of  a 
sentence  continuously,  like  one  word  (9,  end),  the  virama  is  in  general  called 
for  only  when  a  final  consonant  occurs  before  a  pause.  But  it  is  also  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  by  scribety  or  in  print,  in  order  to  avoid  an  awkward  or 
difficult  combination  of  consonant-signs;  and  it  is  used  freely  in  published 
texts  which  for  the  eonvenienoe  of  beginners  have  their  words  printed  sepa- 
rately. 

12.  Under  B,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  consonant 
combinaticms  are  for  the  most  part  not  at  all  difficult  to 
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make  or  to  recognise  for  one  who  is  familiar  wilii  the 
simple  signs.  The  characteristic  part  of  a  consonan1>*sign 
that  is  to  be  added  to  another  is  taken  (to  the  exclusion 
of  the  horizontal  or  of  the  perpendicular  framing-line,  or 
of  both),  and  they  are  put  together  according  to  conveni- 
ence, either  side  by  side,  or  one  above  the  other :  in  some 
combinations  either  arrangement  is  allowed.  The  consonant 
that  is  to  be  pronounced  first  is  set  before  the  other  in  the 
one  orde]:,  and  above  it  in  the  6ther  order. 

Examples  of  the  side-by-side  arrangement  are :  JIT  gga^ 
5T  jya,  QT  pya^  7^  nma^  r^f  ttha^  ^  JAya,  ^  ska^  ^  ma^ 
f«F  tka. 

Examples  of  the  above-and-below  arrangement  are: 
^  kkay  ^  cca^  ^  fija^  ^  dda^  H  pta^  ^  tna. 

13.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  more  or  less 
abbreviation  or  disguise  of  th«  independent  form  of  a  con- 
sonant-sign in  combination. 

Thus,  of  ?)  >fc  in  "^  kta^  ^  kla;  and  in  ^^  kna  etc.; 

of  cT  Mn  fT  tta; 

of  ^  ef  in  ^  dga^  ^  dna^  etc.; 

of  II  m  and  IX  y,  when  following  other  consonants : 
thus,  c^  kya^  ^  kma^  ^  nma^  ^  nya^  ^  dnuij  TH  dya,  ^ 
hma,  ^  kya,  IT  chya,  ToT  dhya; 

of  5T  f,  which  generally  becomes  5T  when  followed 
by  a  consonant:  thus,  IQ  pea,  W  ^na^  ^  gva^  mx  pya.  The 
same  change  is  usual  when  a  vowel-sign  is  added  below: 
thus,  5T  fw,  5T  pr. 

Other  combinations,  of  not  quite  obvious  value,  are 
W  99«j  ST  lla^  ^  ddha^  '^  dbha,  T?  sfa,  "^  stha;  and  the 
compounds  of  ^  A ;  as  ^  hna,  "g?  htta. 

In  a  case  or  two,  no  trace  of  the  constituent  letters  is 
recognisable :  thus,  ^  ksa^  \f  jfia. 

14.  The  semivowel  ^  r,  in  making  combinations  with 
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other  consonants,  is  treated  in  a  wholly  peculiar  manner, 
analogous  with  that  of  the  vowels.  If  pronounced  before 
another  consonant  (or  consonant-combination),  it  is  written 
with  a  hook  above,  opening  to  the  tight  (like  the  subjoined 
sign  of  f ;  10  e):  thus,  ^  rha^  ^  rsa  {r$t  rtma).  If  pro- 
nounced after  another  consonant  (alone  or  in  combination), 
it  is  written  with  a  slanting  stfoke  below:  thus,  ^  firuj 
!T  pra,  R  sra  (and  CCT  ^^«>  R  srva);  and,  with  modifica- 
tions of  the  preceding  consonant^sign  like  those  noted  above, 
■5r  irOf  5T  jra,  ?f  dra. 

When  ^  r  is  to  be  combined  with  a  following  If  r,  it 
is  the  vowel  which  is  written  m  full,  with  its  initial  char- 
acter, and  the  consonant  in  subordination  to  it:  thus, 
^  rr.      ^ 

16.  Further  combinations,  of  three,  or  four,  or  even 
five  consonant-signs,  are  made  according  to  the  same  rules. 
Examples  are: 

of  three  consonants,   ^  ttva,  ST  ddhya,  ^  dvya,   ^ 
dryay  Eq"  dhrya,  c^  psva^  5ST  P<?y«,   ^  f?yfl^»  ^  hvya; 

of  four   consonants^   SRI  ktrya,   ^   nksya,   ^  sfrya, 
fTFO"  tsmya; 

of  five  consonants,  fFU  rtsnya. 

The  maniiBcriptB,  and  the  type-fonts  as  well,  differ  from  one  another 
more  in  their  management  of  consonant  combinations  than  in  any  other 
respect,  often  having  pecnliarities  which  one  needs  a  little  practice  to  under- 
stand. It  is  quite  useless  to  give  in  a  grammar  the  whole  series  of  possible 
combinations  (many  of  them  excessiyely  rare)  which  are  provided  for' in  any 
given  type-font,  or  even  in  all.  There  is  nothing  which  due  familiarity 
with  the  simple  signs  and  with  the  above  mles  of  combination  will  not  enable 
the  stndent  to  analyse  and  explain. 

16.   A  sign  called  the  avagraha  (^separator')  — namely, 

nT  —  is  used  in  the  manuscripts,  sometimes  in  the  manner 

of  a  hyphen,  sometimes  as  a  mark  of  hiatus,  sometimes  to 

mark  the  elision  of  initial  9  a  after  final  1^  e  or  ^  o  (186). 

In  printed  texts,  especially  European,  it  is  ordinarily  limited 
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to  the  use  last  mentioned:  thus,  ^  ^WR  te  ^bruf>an^  ^  vT^^Ih 
80  ^bravit,  for  te  abruvan,  so  abratlt. 

The  sign  ^  is  used  to  mark  an  omission  of  somethii^. 
In  some  texts,  it  has  also  th6  value  of  a  hyphen. 

Signs  of  punctuation  are  I  and  il. 

17.   The  numeral  figures  are 
^   1,  t^  2,  5  3,  8  <  \  b,  ^  6,  b  7,  T:  8,  ^  9,  0  0. 

In  combination/  to  express  larger  numbers,  they  are 
used  in  precisely  the  same  way  with  European  digits :  thus, 
:^H  25,  ^^0  630,  ^000  1000,  \Z\d^  1879. 

IS.  The  Hindu  grammarians  call  the  different  sounds,  and 
the  characters  representing  them,  by  a  kara  (^ maker')  added  to 
the  sound  of  the  letter,  if  a  vowel,  or  to  the  letter  followed  by 
a,  if  a  consonant.  Thus,  the  soimd  or  character  a  is  called 
akdra;  k  is  kakara;  and  so  on.  But  the  kdra  is  also  omitted, 
and  a,  ka,  etc.  are  used  alone.  The  r,  however,  is  never  called 
rakdra,  but  only  ra  or  repha  (*  snarl'  :  the  only  example  of  a 
specific  name  for  an  alphabetic  element  of  its  class).  The  anu-- 
svdra  and  viaarga  are  also  known  by  these  names  alone. 


CHAPTER  n. 


SYSTEM  OF  SOUNDS ;    PRONUNCIATION. 

I.  Vowel$. 

19,  The  a,  i,  and  w-vowels.  The  Sanskrit  has  these 
three  earliest  and  most  universal  vowels  of  Indo-European 
language,  in  both  short  and  long  form  —  ^  a  and  ^  a^ 
\  %  and  ^  «,  3  w  and  3"  w.  They  are  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  ^'Continental"  or  Italian"  manner  —  as  in  f<»r  or  father y 
pin  and  pique,  pull  and  rule, 

20.  The  a  is  the  openest  vowel,  an  utterance  from  the  ex-^ 
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panded  throat ;  it  stands,  therefore,  in  no  relation  of  kindred 
with  any  of  the  classes  of  consonantal  sounds.  The  t  and  u  are 
close  vowels,  made  with  marked  approach  of  the  articulating 
organs  to  one  another :  i  is  palatal,  and  shades  through  y  into 
the  palatal  and  guttural  consonant-classes ;  u  is  similarly  related, 
through  Vj  to  the  lahial  class,  as  involving  in  its  utterance  a 
narrowing  and  rounding  of  the  lips. 

The  Panin«an  scheme  (commentary  to  Panini's  grammar,  i.  1.  9)  classes  a 
as  gattural,  but  apparently  only  in  order  to  give  that  series  as  well  as  the 
rest  a  vowel:  no  one  of  the  Prati^akhyas  pats  a  into  one  class  with  k  etc. 
All  these  anthozities  concur  in  calling  the  i  and  u-vowels  respectively  palatal 
and  labial. 

21.  The  short  a  is  not  pronounced  in  India  with  the  full 
openness  of  a,  as  its  corresponding  short,  but  usually  as  the 
**neutral  vowel"  (English  so-called  **short  w",  of  but^  son,  blood, 
etc.).  This  peculiarity  appears  very  early,  being  acknowledged 
by  Panini  and  by  two  of  the  Prati^akhyas  (APr.  i.  36;  VPr.  i. 
72),  which  call  the  utterance  sanwrta,  *  covered  up,  dimmed'. 
It  is,  however,  of  course  not  original ;  and  it  is  justly  wont  to 
be  ignored  by  Western  scholars  (except  those  who  have  studied 
in  India). 

22.  The  a-vowels  are  the  prevailing  vowel-sounds  of  the 
language,  being  about  twice  as  frequent  as  all  the  others  (in- 
cluding diphthongs)  taken  together.  The  t-vowels,  again,  are 
about  twice  as  numerous  as  the  M^vowels.  And,  in  each  pair, 
the  short  vowel  is  more  than  twice  (2^2  ^  3  times)  as  common 
as  the  long. 

For  more  precise  estimates  of  frequency,  of  these  and  of  the  other 
alphabetic  elements,  and  for  the  way  in  which  they  were  obtained,  see 
below,  75. 

23.  The  r  and  /-vowels.  To  the  three  simple  vo- 
wels already  mentioned  the  Sanskrit  adds  two  others,  the 
r-vowels  and  the  /-vowel,  both  of  them  plainly  generated 
by  the  abbreviation  of  syllables  containing  a  ^  r  or  5T  / 
along  with  another  vowel :  the  ^  r  coming  (almost  always : 
see  287,  241-8)  from  ^^  ar  or  ^  ra,  the  51  /  from  5|5T  aL 

Some  of  the  Hindu  grammarians  add  to  the  alphabet  also  a  long  { ; 
but  this  is  only  for  the  sake  of  an  artificial  symmetry,  since  the  sound  does 
not  occur  in  a  single  genuine  word  in  the  language. 

24.  The  vowel  H  r  is  simply  a  smooth  or  untrilled 
rnsoimd,    assuming  a  vocalic  office   in    syllable-making  — 
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as,  by  a  like  abbreviation,  it  has  done  also  in  certain  Sla- 
vonic languages.  The  vowel  5T  ?  is  an  Z-sound  similarly 
uttered  —  like  the  English  Z-vowel  in  such  words  as  able, 
angle,  addle, 

^^     f  The   modern  Hindus   pronounce   these   vowels    as    n,   rt,   U 

(or  even  Zri),  having  long  lost  the  habit  and  the  facility  of 
•giving  a  vowel  value  to  the  pure  r  and  ^sounds.  Their  example 
is  widely  followed  by  European  scholars;  and  hence  also  the 
(distorting  and  quite  objectionable)  transliterations  nV  rt,  U- 
There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  acquiring  and  practising  the  true 
'         utterance. 

Some  of  the  grammarians  (see  APr.  i.  37,  note)  attempt  to  define  more 
nearly  the  way  in  which,  in  these  vowels,  a  real  r  or  Z-element  is  combined 
with  something  else. 

26.  Like  their  corresponding  semivowels,  r  and  /,  these 
vowels  belong  respectively  in  the  general  lingual  and  dental  class- 
es ;  the  euphonic  influence  of  f  and  f  (180)  shows  this  clearly. 
They  are  so  ranked  in  the  Paninean  scheme  ;  but  the  Prati9akhya8 
in  general  strangely  class  them  with  the  jthvamuHya  sounds^  our 
•"gutturals". 

26.  The  short  r  is  found  in  every  variety  of  word  and  of 
position,  and  is  not  rare,  being  just  about  as  frequent  as  long  u. 
Long  f  is  very  much  more  unusual,  occurring  only  in  certain 
plural  cases  of  noun-stems  in  r  (374,  378).  The  /  is  met  with 
only  in  some  of  the  forms  and  derivatives  of  a  single  not  very 
common  verbal  root  {klpj. 

27.  The  diphthongs.  Of  the  four  diphthongs,  two, 
the  ^  e  and  ^  o,  are  in  great  part  original  Indo-European 
sounds.  In  the  Sanskrit,  they  wear  the  aspect  of  being 
products  of  the  increment  or  strengthening  of  ^  i  and  3  u 
respectively;  and  they  are  called  the  corresponding  guna- 
vowels  to  the  latter  (see  below,  236).  The  other  two,  Ijr  ai 
and  §t  aUj  are  by  tiie#prgValent  and  preferable  opinion  held 
to  be  of  peculi«  Sanskrit  growth  (there  is  no  certain  trace 
of  them  to  be  found  even  in  the  Zend);  they  are  also  in 
general  results  of  another  and  higher  increment  of  ^  i  and 
3  Uf  to  which,  they  are  called  the  corresponding  vrddhir- 
vowels  (below,  286).    But  all   are  likewise  sometimes  gene- 
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rated  by  euphonic  combination  (127);    and  ^t  o,  especially, 
is  common  as  result  of  the  alteration  of  a  final  3ERT  as  (176). 

28.  The  ^  e  and  ^  o  are,  both  in  India  and  in  Eu- 
rope, usually  pronounced  as  they  are  transliterated  —  that 
is,  as  long  e  (EngUsh  'long  a",  or  e  in  they]  and  o~sounds, 
without  diphthongal  character. 

Such  they  apparently  already  were  to  the  authors  of  the 
Prati9akhyas,  which,  while  ranking  them  as  diphthongs  [san- 
dM/aksara),  give  rules  respecting  their  pronunciation  in  a  manner 
implying  them  to  be  virtually  unitary  sounds.  But  their  euphonic 
treatment  (181-4)  clearly  shows  them  to  have  been  still  at  the 
period  when  the  euphonic  laws  established  themselves,  as  they 
of  course  were  at  their  origin,  real  diphthongs ,  at  [a  +  i)  and 
au  [a  -[-  u).  From  them,  on  the  same  evidence,  the  heavier  or 
vrddhi  diphthongs  were  distinguished  by  the  length  of  their  o- 
element,   as  ai  [a  +  t)   and  au   (o  +  w). 

The  recognisable  distinctness  of  the  two  elements  in  the  vrddAi-diph- 
thongs  is  noticed  by  the  Prati^akhyas  (see  APr.  i.  40,  note);  but  the  relation 
of  those  elements  is  either  defined  as  equal,  or  the  a  is  made  of  less  quan- 
tity than  the  t  and  u. 

29.  The  lighter  or  yt/yso-diphthongs  are  much  more  frequent 
(6  or  7  times)  than  the  heavier  or  vf(2?dAe- diphthongs,  and  the 
e  and  ai  than  the  o  and  au  (a  half  more).  Both  pairs  are 
somewhat  more  than  half  as  common  as  the  simple  t  and  m- 
vowels. 

80.  The  general  name  given  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  to  the  vowels 
is  svara,  Hone';  the  simple  vowels  are  called  $amaiMik8aTa^  'homogeneous 
syllable',  and  the  diphthongs  are  called  iandhyaktara^  ^combination-syllable'. 
The  position  of  the  organs  in  their  utterance  is  defined  to  be  one  of  openness, 
or  of  non-closure. 

As  to  quantity  and  accent,  see  below,  76  ff.,  80  if. 

II.  Consonants. 

81.  The  Hindu  name  for  'consonant'  is  vyanfana,  'mani- 
fester'.  The  consonants  are  divided  by  the  grammarians  into 
sparga,  'contact'  or  'mute',  antahstha,  'intermediate'  or  'semivowel', 
and  u&man^  'spirant'.  They  will  here  be  taken  up  and  described 
in  this  order. 

32.  Mutes.  The  mutes,  sparca,  are  so  called  as  involving 
a  complete  closure  or  contact  [spar^],  and  not  an  approximation 
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only,  of  the  mouth-organs  hy  whieh  they  are  produced.  They  are 
divided  into  five  classes  or  series  [varga),  according  to  the  organs 
and  parts  of  organs  by  which  the  contact  is  made ;  and  each 
series  is  composed  of  five  members,  differing  according  to  the 
accompaniments  of  the  contact. 

88*  The  five  mute-series  are  called  respectively  guttural, 
palatal,  lingual  (or  cerebral),  dental,  and  labial;  and  they 
are  arranged  in  the  order  as  just  mentioned,  beginning  with 
the  contact  made  furthest  back  in  the  mouth,  coming  for- 
ward from  point  to  point,  and  ending  with  the  frontmost 
contact. 

84.  In  each  series  there  are  two  surd  members,  two 
sonant,  and  one  nasal  (which  is  also  sonant):  for  example, 
in  the  labial  series,  ^  p  and  CT  ph,  Sf  b  and  ^f  JA,  and  ^  m. 

•s  "^k  ^  *s  ^ 

The  members  are  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  called  respectively  'first', 
'second',   'third',  'fourth',  and  'last'  or  *flfth'. 

The  surd  consonants  are  known  as  aghofa,  'toneless',  and  the  sonants 
as  ghoiavant,  'having  tone';  and  the  descriptions  of  the  grammarians  are  in 
accordance  with  these  terms.  All  alike  recognise  a  diiference  of  tone,  and 
not  in  any  manner  a  difference  of  force,  whether  of  contact  or  of  expulsion, 
as  separating  the  two  great  classes  in  question.  That  the  difference  depends 
on  vivaraj  'opening',  or  iceAivara,  ^closure'  (of  the  glottis),  is  also  recognised 
by  them. 

86.  The  first  and  third  members  of  each  series  are  the 
ordinary  corresponding  surd  and  sonant  mutes  of  European 
languages :  thus,  ^  k  and  ^  g,  'H  t  and  '^[^  dj  ^  p  and  ST  b. 

86.  Nor  is  the  character  of  the  nasal  any  more  doubtful. 
What  IT  w  is  to  Cf  jn  and  Sf  S,  or  T  n  to  rT  /  and  5"  ^j  that 
is  also  each  other  nasal  to  its  own  series  of  mutes :  a  sonant 
expulsion  into  and  through  the  nose,  while  the  mouth- 
organs  are  in  the  mi«te-contact. 

The  Hindu  grammarians  give  distinctly  this  definition.  The  nasal 
(anuna«tfca,  'passing  through  the  nose')  sounds  are  declared  to  be  formed  by 
mouth  and  nose  together;  or  their  nasality  [oMmasikya)  to  be  given  them 
by  unclosure  of  the  nose.  , 

87.  The  second  and  fourth  of  each  series  are  aspirates : 
thus,  beside  the  surd  mute  m  k  vfe  have  the  corresponding 
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surd  aspirate  ^  khy  and  beside  the  sonant  J?  g^  the  cones- 

ponding  sonant  aspirate  ^  gh.    Of  these,  the  precise  char- 
acter is  more  obscure  and  difficidt. 

That  the  aspirates,  all  of  them,  are  real  mutes  or  contact  sounds,  and 
not  fricatives  (like  European  ih  and  ^h  and  eh,  etc.),  is  beyond  question. 

It  is  also  not  doubtful  in  what  way  the  surd  th^  for  example,  diffeit 
from  the  unaspirated  t:  sueh  aspivstes  are  found  in  many  Asiatic  languages, 
and  even  in  some  European:  they  involve  the  slipping-out  of  an  audible  bit 
of  flatua  er  aspiration  between  the  breach  of  mute-closure  and  the  following 
sound,  whatever  it  may  be.  They  are  accurately  enough  represented  by  the 
ih  etc.,  with  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  treatment  of  the  sLmilar  ancient 
Greek  aspirates,  we  are  accustomed  to  write  them. 

The  sonant  aspirates  are  generally  understood  and  described  as  made 
in  a  similar  way,  with  a  perceptible  ^sound  after  the  breach  of  sonant 
mute-closure.  But  there  are  insuperable  theoretical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accepting  this  explanation ; .  and  some  of  the  best  phonetic  observers  (as 
A.  J.  Ellis)  deny  that  the  modem  Hindu  pronunciation  is  of  such  a  character, 
and  define  the  element  following  the  mute  as  a  ^^rlottal  buzz",  rather,  or  an 
emphasized  utterance  of  the  beginning  of  the  suceeding  sound.  The  question 
is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  upon  it  the  opini<ms  of  the  highest  authorities 
are  still  much  at  variance.  Sonant  aspirates  are  still  in  use  in  India,  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vernacular  as  well  as  of  the  learned  languages. 

By  the  Prati^akhyas,  the  aspirates  of  both  classes  are  called  aofman: 
which  might  mean  either  ^accompanied  by  a  rush  of  breath'  (taking  utman 
in  its  more  etymological  sense),  or  ^accompanied  by  a  spirant'  (below,  69). 
And  some  authorities  define  the  surd  aspirates  as  made  by  the  combination 
of  each  surd  non-aspirate  with  its  own  corresponding  surd  spirant;  and  the 
sonant  aspirates,  of  each  sonant  non-aspirate  with  the  sonant  spirant,  the 
ft-sound  (below,  05).  But  this  would  make  the  two  classes  of  aspirates  of 
quite  diverse  character,  and  would  also  make  th  the  same  as  U,  th  as  ts,  eh 
as  e^  —  which  is  in  any  measure  plausible  only  of  the  last.  Panini  has  no 
name  for  aspirates ;  the  scheme  given  in  his  comment  (to  1.1. 9)  attributes 
to  them  mahqprdiyi,  ^great  expiration',  and  to  the  non-aspirates  alpapranaj 
'small  expiration'. 

It  is  usual  among  European  scholars  to  pronounce  both 
classes  of  aspirates  as  the  corresponding  non-aspirates  with 
a  following  h:  for  example,  Sf  th  nearly  as  in  English  boat- 
hook,  C|;  ^A  as  in  haphazard,  IT  dh  as  in  madhouse^  and  so 
on.  This  is  (as  we  have  seen  above)  confessedly  accurate 
only  as  regards  the  surd  aspirates. 

88.  The  sonant  aspirates  are  (in  the  opinion  of  most],  or 
at  least  represent,  original  Indo-European  sounds,  while  the  surd 
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aspirates  are  generally  regarded  as  a  special  Indiap  development. 
The  former  are  more  than  twice  as  common  as  the  latter.  The 
unaspirated  (non- nasal)  mutes  are  very  much  more  frequent 
(5  times)  than  the  aspirates  (for  the  special  frequency  of  bk  and 
original  gh^  see  50  and  66);  and  among  them  the  surds  are  more 
numerous  (2Y2  times)  than  the  sonants.  The  nasals  (chiefly  n 
and  m)  are  nearly  as  frequent  as  the  surd  non-aspirates. 
We  take  up  now  the  several  mute-series. 

80.    Guttural  series:   5R  A,  isf  kh,  "SI  a.  ^  ah.  3*  n. 

These  are  the  ordinary  European  k  and  ^-sounds,  with  their 

corresponding  aspirates  and  nasal  (the  last^  like  English  ng 

in  singing). 

The  gutturals  are  defined  by  the  Prati^akhyas  as  made  by  contact  of 
the  base  of  the  tongue  with  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  they  are  called,  from 
the  former  organ,  jihvamuViyay  'tongue-root  sounds'-.  The  Paninean  scheme 
describes  them  simply  as  made  in  the  throat  [kaniha).  From  the  euphonic 
influence  of  a  i!c  on  a  following  s  (below,  180),  we  may  perhaps  Infer  that 
in  their  utterance  the  tongue  was  well  drawn  back  into  the  hinder  mouth. 

40.  The  k  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  the  guttural  series, 
occurring  considerably  more  often  than  all  the  other  four  taken 
together.  The  nasal,  except  as  standing  before  one  of  the  others 
of  the  series,  is  found  only  as  flnal  (after  the  loss  of  a  fol- 
lowing ^),  and  in  a  very  small  number  of  words. 

41.  The  Sanskrit  guttural  series  represents  only  a  minority 
of  Indo-European  gutturals ;  these  last  have  suffered  more  and 
more  general  corruption  than  any  other  class  of  consonants.  By 
processes  of  alteration  which  are  proved  to  have  begun  in  the 
Indo-European  period,  since  the  same  words  exhibit  connected 
changes  also  in  other  languages  of  the  family,  the  palatal  mutes, 
the  palatal  sibilant  f,  and  the  aspiration  h,  have  come  from 
gutturals.     See  these  various  sounds  below. 

42.  Palatal  series:    ^  c,  ^  ch,  ^  j\  "^  jh,  oT  n.     This 

whole  series  is  derivative,  being  generated  by  the  corruption  of 
original  gutturals.  The  c  comes  from  an  original  k  —  as  does 
also,  by  another  degree  of  alteration,  the  palatal  sibilant  g  (see 
below,  64).  The  y,  in  like  manner,  comes  from  a  g ;  but  the 
Sanskrit  j  includes  in  itself  two  degrees  of  alteration,  one  cor- 
responding to  the  alteration  of  k  to  c,  the  other  to  that  of  A;  to  j; 
(see  below,  219  :  in  the  Zend,  tl^ese  two  degrees  are  held  dis- 
tinctly apart).  The  c  is  somewhat  more  common  than  the  j 
(about  as  four  to  three).  The  aspirate  ch  is  very  much  less  fre- 
quent (a  tenth  of  c),  and  comes  from  the  original  group  sk. 
The  sonant  aspirate  jA   is   excessively   rare   (occurring  but   once 
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in  the  Yedic  texts,  and  not  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  Brahma- 
nas) ;  where  found,  it  is  either  onomatopoetic  or  of  anomalous 
or  not  Indo-European  origin  (in  the  so-called  root  ujhy  it  comes 
from  j  and  A).  The  nasal,  n,  never  occurs  except  immediately 
before  —  or,  in  a  small  number  of  words,  also  after  (201)  — 
one  of  the  others  of  the  series. 

43,  Hence,  in  the  euphonic  processes  of  the  language,  the 
treatment  of  the  palatals  is  in  many  respects  peculiar.  In  some 
situations,  the  original  unaltered  guttural  shows  itself  —  or,  as 
it  appears  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  palatal 
reverts  to  its  original  guttural.  No  palatal  ever  occurs  as  a  final. 
The  j  is  differently  treated,  according  as  it  represents  the  one 
or  the  other  degree  of  alteration.  And  c  and  j  (except  artificially, 
in  the  algebraic  rules  of  the  grammarians)  do  not  interchange, 
as  corresponding  surd  and  sonant. 

44.  The  palatal  mutes  are  by  European  scholars,  as  by 
the  modem  Hindus  also^   pronounced  with  the   compound 

sounds  of  English  ch  and  J  (in  church  and  judge]. 

Their  description  by  the  old  Hindu  grammarians,  however,  gives  them 
a  not  less  absolutely  simple  character  than  belongs  to  the  other  mutes. 
They  are  called  tSLavya,  *palatal\  and  declared  to  be  formed  against  the 
palate  by  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  They  seem  to  have  been,  then, 
brought  forward  in  the  mouth  from  the  guttural  point,  and  made  against  the 
hard  palate  at  a  point  not  far  ftom  the  lingual  one  (below,  46),  but  with 
the  upper  ilat  surface  of  the  tongue  instead  of  its  point.  Such  sounds,  in 
all  languages,  pass  easily  into  the  (English)  ch  and  ^-sounds.  The  value 
of  the  eh  as  making  the  preceding  vowel  ^long  by  position^  (SS7)»  ftnd  its 
frequent  origination  firom  t  +  P  ('^OS),  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  it,  at  least, 
may  have  had  this  character  from  the  beginning:  compare  87,  above. 

46.  Lingual  series:  Z  (>  Z  th,  I  ^,  lo  «?A,  H1 13^.  The 
lingual  mutes  are  by  all  the  native  authorities  defined  as 
uttered  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  up  and  drawn 
back  into  the  dome  of  the  palate  (somewhat  as  the  usual 
English  smooth  r  is  pronounced).  They  are  called  by  the 
grammarians  murdhanyay  literally  *head-soimds,  capitals, 
cephalics';  which  term  is  in  many  European  granmiars 
rendered  by  ^cerebrals*.  In  practice,  among  European  Sans- 
kritists,  no  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
dentals :  C  ^  is  pronounced  like  ri  t,  "Z  d  like  5"  d,  and  so 
with  the  rest. 
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46.  The  Unguals  are  another  non-original  series  of  sounds, 
coming  mainly  from  the  phonetic  alteration  of  the  next  series, 
the  dentals,  but  also  in  part  occurring  in  words  that  haye  no 
traceable  Indo-European  connection,  and  are  perhaps  derived  from 
the  aboriginal  languages  of  India.  The  tendency  to  lingualization 
is  a  positive  one  in  the  history  of  the  language :  dentals  easily 
pass  into  Unguals  under  the  influence  of  contiguous  or  neighbor- 
ing lingual  sounds,  but  not  the  contrary;  and  all  the  sounds 
of  the  class  become  markedly  more  frequent  in  the  later  litera- 
ture. The  conditions  of  their  ordinary  occurrence  are  briefly 
these :  a.  f  comes  from  s,  much  more  rarely  from  f,  j,  ks,  in 
euphonic  circumstances  stated  below  (180,  218,  etc.);  b.  a 
dental  mute  following  8  is  assimilated  to  it,  becoming  lingual 
{t,  thy  n);  e.  n  is  often  changed  to  n  after  a  lingual  vowel  or 
semivowel  or  sibilant  in  the  same  word  (189  etc.);  d.  dh,  which 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  comes  from  assimilation  of  a  dental 
after  8  (198  a)  or  h  (222) ;  e,  f  and  d  come  occasionally  by 
substitution  for  some  otlier  Bound  which  is  not  allowed  to  stand 
as  final  (142,  145).  When  originated  in  these  ways,  the  lingual 
letters  may  be  regarded  as  normal ;  in  any  other  cases  of  their 
occurrence,  they  are  either  products  of  abnormal  corruption,  or 
signs  of  the  non-Indo-European  character  of  the  words  in  which 
they  appear. 

In  a  certftin  number  of  passages  nnmerically  examined  (below,  75), 
the  abnormal  occurences  of  Ungual  mntes  were  less  than  half  of  the  whole 
number  (74  ont  of  159),  and  most  of  them  (43)  were  of  fi:  all  were  found 
more  frequent  in  the  later  passages.  In  the  Rig-Veda,  only  15  words  have 
an  abnormal  t;  only  6,  such  a  thf  only  1,  such  a  dh;  about  20  (including 
9  roots,  nearly  all  of  which  have  derivatives)  ahow  an  abnormal  ^,  besides 
9  that  have  nd;   and  30  (including  1  root)  show  a  t!^. 

Taken  all  together,  the  Unguals  are  by  far  the  rarest  class 
of  mutes  (about  V/^  per  cent,  of  the  alphabet)  —  hardly  half 
as  frequent  even  as  the  palatals. 

47,  Dental  series:  rT  <•  ST  th.  Z  d,^  dh,  ^  n.  These 
are  called  by  the  Hindus  also  dantya,  ^dental,  and  ace 
described  as  formed  at  the  teeth  (or  at  the  roots  of  the 
teeth),  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  They  are  practically  the 
equivalents  of  our  European  t,  d,  n. 

But  the  modern  Hindus  are  said  to  pronounce  their  dentals  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  thrust  well  forward  against  the  upper  teeth,  so  that  these 
sounds  get  a  slight  tinge  of  the  quality  belonging  to  the  £nglish  and  Modem 
Greek  th-sounds.    The  absence   of  that  quality  in  the  European  (espeoiaJly 
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the  English)  dentals  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  to  the  ear  of  a  Hindu  the 
latter  appear  more  analogous  with  his  linguals,  and  he  is  apt  to  use  the 
Unguals  in  writing  European  words. 

48.  The  dentals  are  one  of  the  three  Indo-European  original 
mute-classes.  In  their  occurrence  in  Sanskrit  they  are  just  about 
as  frequent  as  all  the  other  four  classes  taken  together. 

49.  Labial  series:  ^  p.  m  ph,  Sf  J,  H  5A,  IT  m. 
These  sounds  are  called  osfhya,  ^labiaF,  by  the  Hindu  gram- 
marians also.    They  are,  of  course,  the  equivalents  of  our 

50.  The  numerical  relations  of  the  labials  are  a  little  pe- 
culiar. Owing  to  the  absence  (or  almost  entire  absence)  of  5  in 
Indo-European,  the  Sanskrit  b  also  is  greatly  exceeded  in  fre- 
quency by  hhy  which  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  sonant 
aspirates,  as  jph  is  the  feast  common  of  the  surd.  The  nasal  m  [not- 
withstanding its  frequent  euphonic  mutations  when  final:  212  ff.) 
occurs  just  about  as  often  as  all  the  other  four  members  of  the 
series  together. 

51.  Semivowels:  If  !/i  T  ''»  5T  *>  ^  v.  The  name  given  to  this 
class   of  sounds  by  the  Hlndn  grammarians  is  aniahstha,   ^standing  between' 

—  either  from  their  character  as  utterances  intermediate  between  vowel  and 
consonant,  or  (more  probably)  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  placed 
between  the  mntes  and  spirants  in  the  arrangement  of  the  consonants. 

The  semivowels  are  clearly  akin  with  the  several  mute  series 
in  their  physical  character,  and  they  are  classified  along  with 
those  series  —  though   not   without   some    discordances  of  view 

—  by  the  Hindu  grammarians.  They  are  said  to  be  produced 
with  the  organs  ^'slightly  in  contact''  {tsatspfsfa),  or  *'in  imperfect 
contact"   [duhsprsta], 

52.  The  ^  r  is  clearly  shown  by  its  influence  in  the 
euphonic  processes  of  the  language  to  be  a  lingual  sound, 
or  one  made  with  the  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  up  into 
the  dome  of  the  palate.  It  thus  resembles  the  English 
smooth  r,  and,  like  this,  seems  to  have  been  untrilled. 

The  Paninean  scheme  reckons  r  as  a  lingnal.  None  of  the  Prati^akhyas, 
however,  does  so;  nor  are  they  entirely  consistent  with  one  another  in  its 
description.  For  the  most  part,  they  define  it  as  made  at  'the  roots  of  the 
teeth'.  This  would  give  it  a  position  like  that  of  the  vibrated  r;  bnt  no  au- 
thority hints  at  a  vibration  as  belonging  to  it. 

Whitney,  Qrammar.  2 
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In  point  of  frequency,  r  stands  very  high  on  the  list  of 
consonants ;  it  is  about  equal  with  v,  n,  m,  and  y,  and  only 
exceeded  by  t, 

63.    The  ^  /  is  a  sound  of  dental  position,    and  is  so 

defined  and  classed  by  all  the  native  authorities. 

The  peculiar  character  of  an  {-sound,  as  inTolying  expnlsion  at  the 
sides  of  the  tongue  along  with  contact  at  its  tip,  is  not  noticed  by  any  Hindu 
phonetist. 

It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  r  and  I  were  distinguished  from  one 
another  in  Indo-European  speech ;  in  the  Sanskrit,  at  any  rate,  they  are  yery 
widely  interchangeable,  both  in  roots  and  in  sufQxes:  there  is  hardly  a  root 
containing  an  I  which  does  not  show  also  forms  with  r;  words  written  with 
the  one  letter  are  found  in  other  texts,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  same  texts, 
written  with  the  other.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  language  they  are  more 
separated,  and  the  I  becomes  decidedly  more  frequent,  though  always  much 
rarer  than  the  r  (only  as  1  to  7  or  8  or  10). 

54.  Some  of  the  Vedic  texts  haye  another  ^sound,  written 
with  a  slightly  different  character  (it  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet,  5),  which  is  substituted  for  a  lingual  4  (^s  &^o  the 
same  followed  by  h  for  a  dh)  when  occurring  between  two  vowels. 
It  is,  then,  doubtless  a  lingual  I,  one  made  by  breach  (at  the 
sides  of  the  tongue)  of  the  lingual  instead  of  the  dental  mute- 
closure. 

66.  The  TJ  y  va  Sanskrit^  as  in  other  languages  gene- 
rally,  stands  in  the  closest  relationship  with  the  vowel  ^  t 
(short  or  long);  the  two  exchange  with  one  another  in 
cases  innumerable. 

And  in  the  Veda  (as  the  metre  shows)  an  i  is  very  often  to  be  read 
where,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  later  Sanskrit  euphony,  a  y  is 
written.  Thus,  the  final  i-vowel  of  a  word  remains  t  before  an  initial  vowel ; 
that  of  a  stem  maintains  itself  unchanged  before  an  ending;  and  an  ending 
of  derivation  —  as  ya^  tya  —  has  i  instead  of  y.  Such  cases  will  be  con- 
sidered in  more  detail  later,  as  they  arise.  The  constancy  of  the  phenomenon 
in  certain  words  and  classes  of  words  shows  that  this  was  no  merely  optional 
interchange.  Very  probably,  the  Sanskrit  y  had  everywhere  more  of  an 
i-character  than  belongs  to  the  corresponding  European  sound. 

56.  The  7/  is  by  its  physical  character  a  palatal  utterance ; 
and  it  is  classed  as  a  palatal  semivowel  by  the  Hindu  phonetists. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  Sanskrit  sounds. 

67.  The  5(  t?  is  pronounced  as  English  or  French  t? 
(German  w)   by  the  modem  Hindus  —   except  when  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  in  which  case 
it  has  the  sound  of  English  tv;  and  European  scholars  follow 
the  same  practice  (with  or  without  the  same  exception). 

By  its  whole  treatment  in  the  euphony  of  the  language, 
however,  the  v  stands  related  to  an  «- vowel  precisely  as  y  to 
an  «-vowel.  It  is,  then,  a  v  only  according  to  the  original 
Roman  value  of  that  letter  —  that  is  to  say,  a  te^-sound  in  the 
English  sense:  though  (as  was  stated  above  for  the  t/)  it  may 
well  have  been  less  markedly  separated  from  u  than  English  w^ 
more  like  French  ou  in  out  etc.  But,  as  the  original  to  has  in 
most  European  languages  been  changed  to  v  (English),  so  also 
in  India,  and  that  from  a  very  early  time :  the  Paninean  scheme 
and  two  of  the  Prati^akhyas  (VPr.  and  TPr.)  distinctly  define 
the  sound  as  made  between  the  upper  teeth  and  the  lower  lip  -— 
which,  of  course,  identifies  it  with  the  ordinary  modem  r-sound. 
As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  usual  pronunciation  need  not  be 
seriously  objected  to ;  yet  the  student  should  not  fail  to  note 
that  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  euphony  and  the  name  of  "semivowel" 
have  no  application  except  to  a  M7-sound  in  the  English  sense : 
a  t>-flound  (German  w)  is  no  semivowel,  but  a  spirant,  standing 
on  the  same  articulate  stage  with  the  English  M-sounds  and 
the  /. 

68.  F  is  classed  as  a  labial  semivowel  by  the  Hindu 
phonetical  authorities.  It  has  a  somewhat  greater  frequency 
than  the  y. 

In  the  Veda,  undei  the  same  ciicumstances  as  the  y  (above,  55),  «  is  to 
be  read  as  u. 

69.  Spirants.  Under  the  name  wma;*  (literally  *heat, 
steam,  Jlatu^\  which  is  usually  and  well  represented  by 
^spirant',  some  of  the  Hindu  authorities  include  all  the 
remaining  sounds  of  the  alphabet;  others  apply  the  term 
only  to  the  three  sibilants  and  the  aspiration  —  to  which 
it  will  here  also  be  restricted. 

The  term  Is  not  found  in  the  Paninean  scheme;  by  different  treatises 
the  guttural  and  labial  breathings,  these  and  the  vxiatga^  or  all  these  and  anu" 
wara^  are  called  usman  (see  APr.  i.  31  note].  The  organs  of  utterance  are 
described  as  being  in  the  position  of  the  mute-series  to  which  each  spirant 
belongs  respectively,  but  unclosed,  or  unclosed  in  the  middle. 

60.   The  H  «.   Of  the  three  sibilants,    or  surd  spirants, 

this  is   the   one  of  plainest  and  least  questioned  character: 

2* 
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it  is  the  ordinary  European  8  —  a  hiss  expelled  between 
the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  directly  behind  the 
upper  front  teeth. 

It  is,  then,  dental,  as  it  is  classed  by  all  the  Hindu 
authorities.  It  is  the  one  primitive  Indo-European  sibilant. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  losses  which  it  suffers  in  Sanskrit 
euphony,  by  conversion  to  the  other  sibilants,  to  r,  to  visargay 
etc.,  it  is  still  very  high  among  the  consonants  in  the  order  of 
frequency,  or  considerably  more  common  than  both  the  other 
two  sibilants  together. 

ex.  The  ^  «.  As  to  the  character  of  this  sibilant,  also, 
there  is  no  ground  for  real  question :  it  is  the  one  produced 
in  the  lingual  position,  or  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  re- 
verted into  the  dome  of  the  palate.  It  is,  then,  a  kind  of 
M-sound;  and  by  European  Sanskritists  it  is  pronounced 
as  an  ordinary  sh  (French  cA,  German  scK]^  no  attempt 
being  made  (any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  lingual 
sounds:  46)  to  give  it  its  proper  lingual  quality. 

,  Its  lingual  character  is  shown  by  its  whole  euphonic  influence, 
and  it  is  described  and  classed  as  lingual  by  all  the  Hindu  author- 
ities (the  APr.  adds,  i.  23,  that  the  tongue  in  its  utterance 
is  trough-shaped).  In  its  audible  quality,  it  is  a  M-sound 
rather  than  a  ^sound;  and,  in  the  considerable  variety  of 
sibilant-utterance,  even  in  the  same  community,  it  may  coincide 
with  some  people's  ah.  Yet  the  general  and  normal  sh  is  palatal 
(see  below,  68) ;  and  therefore  the  sign  s,  marked  in  accordance 
with  the  other  lingual  letters,  is  the  only  unexceptionable  trans- 
literation for  the  Hindu  character. 

In  modem  pronnnciation  in  India,  s  is  much  confounded  with  kh;  and 
the  MSS.  are  apt  to  exchange  the  characters.  Later  grammatical  treatises, 
too,  take  note  of  the  relationship  (see  Weber's  Pritijfia,  p.  84). 

62.  This  sibilant  (as  was.  noticed  above,  46,  and  will  be 
more  particularly  explained  below,  180  ff.)  is  no  original  sound, 
but  a  product  of  the  lingualization  of  s  under  certain  euphonic 
conditions.  The  exceptions  are  extremely  few  (9  out  of  145 
noted  occurrences :  75),  and  of  a  purely  sporadic  character.  The 
Rig-Veda  has  (apart  from  )/  sah,  182)  only  twelve  words  which 
show  a  8  under  other  conditions. 

The  final  «  of  a  root  has  in  some  cases  attained  a  more  independent 
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▼aine,    and   does  not  revert  to  8  when  the  euphonic  conditions  are  remoyed, 
but  shows  anomalons  forms  (226). 

68.  The  51.  p.  This  sibilant  is  by  all  the  native  author- 
ities classed  and  described  as  palatal,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  its  history  or  its  euphonic  treatment  to  cast  doubt 
on  its  character  as  such.  It  is,  then,  made  with  the  flat 
of  the  tongue  against  the  forward  part  of  the  palatal  arch 
—  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  usual  and  normal  «A-sound.  By 
European  scholars  it  is  variously  pronounced  —  more  often, 
perhaps,  as  s  than  a,s  sh. 

The  two  ^h-BOunds,  8  and  f,  are  made  in  the  same  part  of  the  mouth 
(the  8  probably  rather  further  back),  but  with  a  different  part  of  the  tongue; 
and  they  are  doubtless  not  more  unlike  than,  for  example,  the  two  t^sounds, 
written  t  and  t ;  and  it  would  h&  not  less  proper  to  pronounce  them  both  as 
one  8h  than  to  pronounce  the  Unguals  and  dentals  alike.  To  neglect  the 
difference  of  8  and  p  is  much  less  to  be  approved.  The  very  near  relationship 
of  8  and  p  is  attested  by  their  euphonic  treatment,  which  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  same,  and  by  their  not  infrequent  confusion  by  the  writers 
of  manuscripts. 

64.  As  was  mentioned  above  (41),  the  f,  like  c,  comes 
from  the  corruption  of  an  original  X;-sound,  by  loss  of  mute- 
contact  as  well  as  forward  shift  of  the  articulating  point.  In 
virtue  of  this  derivation,  it  sometimes  (though  less  often  than  c) 
''reverts''  to  h  —  that  is,  the  original  k  appears  instead  of  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  ^A-sound,  it  is  to  a  Certain 
extent  convertible  to  «.  In  point  of  frequency,  it  slightly 
exceeds  the  latter.  ' 

65.  The  remaining  spirant,  ^  A,  is  ordinarily  pronounced 
like  the  usual  European  surd  aspiration  A. 

This  is  not,  however,  its  true  character.  It  is  defined  by  all  the  native 
authorities  as  not  a  surd  element,  but  a  sonant  (or  else  an  utterance  inter- 
mediate between  the  two) ;  and  its  whole  value  in  the  euphony  of  the  language 
is  that  of  a  sonant:  but  what  is  its  precise  value  is  very  hard  to  say.  The 
Paninean  scheme  ranks  it  as  guttural,  as  it  does  also  a:  this  means  nothing. 
The  Prati^akhyas  bring  it  into  no  relation  with  the  guttural  class :  one  of  them 
quotes  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  that  ^^it  has  the  same  position  with 
the  beginning  of  the  foUowing  vowel"  (TPr.  ii.  47)  —  which  so  far  identi- 
fies it  with  our  h,  ^  There  is  nothing  in  its  euphonic  influence  to  mark  it 
as  retaining  any  trace  of  gutturaUy  articulated  character.  By  some  of  the  *  ^  A..  .  .  ^ 
native   phonetists  it  is  identified  with  the  aspiration  of  the  sonant  aspirates.       .  ^ 
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•*-  with  the  element  by  whleh,  for  example,  gh  differs  flrom  g.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  derlTation  of  h  from  the  aspirates  (next  paragraph),  by 
that  of  I-f-^  ^01^  (^  (M);  ^d  ^y  t^o  treatment  of  Initial  h  after  a  final 
mate  (168). 

66.  The  hy  as  already  noticed,  is  not  an  original  sound, 
but  comes  in  nearly  all  cases  from  an  older  ffh  (for  the  few 
instances  of  its  derivation  from  d/i  and  bhy  see  below,  223).  It 
is  a  vastly  more  frequent  sound  than  the  unchanged  yA  (namely, 
as  7  to  1}:  more  frequent,  indeed,  than  any  of  the  guttural 
mutes  except  k.  It  appears,  like  j  (219),  to  include  in  itself 
two  stages  of  corruption  of  ph:  one  correi^onding  with  that  of 
k  to  c,  the  other  with  that  of  k  to  p ;  see  below,  223,  for  the 
roots  belonging  to  theHwo  classes  respectively.  Like  the  other 
sounds  of  guttural  derivation,  it  sometimes  exhibits  '^reversion'^ 
to  its  original. 

67.  The  :  h,  or  visarga  {msarjamya,  as  it  is  uniformly 
called  by  the  Frati9akhyas  and  by  Panini,  probably  as  ^be- 
longing to  the  end*  of  a  word),  appears  to  be  merely  a  surd 
breathing,  a  final  A-sound  (in  the  European  sense  of  A), 
uttered  in  the  articulating  position  of  the  preceding  Yowel. 

One  Pratlfakhya  (TPr.  ii.  48)  giyes  jnat  this  last  description  of  it.  It 
is  hy  various  anthorities  classed  with  k,  or  with  h  and  a:  all  of  them  are 
alike  sonnde  in  whose  utterance  the  moath-organs  ha^e  no  definite  shaping 
action. 

68.  The  visarga  is  not  original,  but  always  only  a  substi- 
tute for  final  8  or  r,  neither  of  which  is  allowed  to  maintain 
itself  unchanged.  It  is  a  comparatively  recent  member  of  the 
alphabetic  system;  the  other  euphonic  changes  of  final  8  and  r 
have  not  passed  through  visarga  as  an  intermediate  stage.  And 
the  Hindu  authorities  are  considerably  discordant  with  one  an- 
other as  to  how  far  i^  is  a  necessary  substitute,  and  how  far  a 
permitted  one,  alternative  with  a  sibilant,  before  a  following 
initial  surd. 

69.  Before  a  surd  guttural  or  labial,  respectively,  some  of 
the  native  authorities  permit,  while  others  require,  conversion  of 
final  «  or  r  into  the  so-called  jihoamulAya  and  upadhrMmiiya  spi- 
rants. It  may  be  fairly  questioned,  perhaps,  whether  these  two 
sounds  are  not  pure  grammatical  abstractions,  devised  (like  the 
long  /-vowel :  28)  in  order  to  round  out  the  alphabet  to  greater 
symmetry.      At  any  rate,   neither  printed  texts,  nor  manuscripts 

^  (except  in  the  rarest  and  most  sporadic  cases)  make  any  account 
jl       ^      of  them.    Whatever  individual  character  they  may  have  must  be, 
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it  would  seem,  in  the  direction  of  the  (Gennan)  eh  and /-sounds. 
When  written  at  all,  they  are  wont  to  be  transliterated  by  % 
and  <p, 

70.    The  -  armsvaray  n  or  m,  is  a  nasal  sound  lacking 

that   closure   of  the   organs    'which  is  required  to  make   a 

nasal  mute  (36);   in  its   utterance  there  is  nasal  resonance 

along  with  some  degree  of  openness  of  the  mouth. 

71.  There  is  discordance  of  opinion  both  among  the  Hindu  phonetists 
and  their  modem  European  snocesBors  respecting  the  real  character  of  this 
element :  hence  a  little  detail  is  necessary  here  with  regard  to  its  occurrence 
and  their  Tiews  of  it. 

Certain  nasals  in  Sanskrit  are  of  servile  character,  always  to  be  assi* 
milated  to  a  following  consonant,  of  whatever  character  that  may  be.  Sncb 
are  final  m  in  sentence-combination  (318),  the  penultimate  nasal  of  a  root, 
and  a  nasal  of  increment  (256)  in  general.  If  one  of  these  nasals  stands 
before  a  contact-letter  or  mute,  it  becomes  a  nasal  mute  corresponding  to  the 
latter  —  that  is,  a  nasal  utterance  in  the  same  position  of  the  mouth-organs 
which  gives  the  succeeding  mute.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  following  con- 
sonant does  net  involve  a  contact  (being  a  semivowel  or  spirant),  the  nasal 
element  is  also  without  contact:  it  is  a  nasal  utterance  with  unclosed  mouth- 
organs.  The  question  is,  now,  whether  this  nasal  utterance  becomes  merely 
a  nasal  infection  of  the  preceding  vowel,  turning  it  into  a  nasal  vowel  (as 
in  French  otiy  en,  tin,  etc.,  by  reason  of  a  similar  loss  of  a  nasal  mute);  or 
whether  it  is  an  element  of  more  individual  character,  having  place  between 
the  vowel  and  the  consonant ;  or,  once  more,  whether  it  is  sometimes  the  one 
thing  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  opinions  of  the  Prati^akhyas  and  Panlni 
are  briefly  as  follows: 

The  Atharva-Prati^hya  holds  that  the  result  is  everywhere  a  nasalized 
vowel,  except  when  n  or  m  is  assimilated  to  a  following  I ;  in  that  case,  the 
n  or  m  becomes  a  nasal  I:  that  is,  the  nasal  utterance  is  made  in  the 
{-position, .  and  has  a  perceptible  ^character. 

The  other  Prati^akhyas  teach  a  similar  conversion  into  a  nasal  counter-^ 
part  to  the  semivowel,  or  nasal  semivowel,  before  y  and  I  and  v  (not  before 
r  also).  In  most  of  the  other  cases  where  the  Athaiva-Pratl^akhya  acknow- 
ledges a  nasal  vowel  —  namely,  before  r  and  the  spirants  —  the  others 
teach  the  intervention  after  the  vowel  of  a  distinct  nasal  element,  called  the 
anuavaim',  'after-tone'. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  nasal  afterpiece  to  the  vowel  no  intelligibly  clear 
account  is  gjlven.  It  is  said  (RPr.)  to  be  either  vowel  or  consonant;  it  is 
declared  (BPr,,  VPr.)  to  be  made  with  the  nose  alone,  or  (TPr.)  to  be  nasal 
like  the  nasal  mutes;  it  is  held  by  some  (RPr.)  to  be  the  sonant  tone  of 
the  nasal  mutes;  in. its  formation,  as  in  that  of  vowel  and  spirant,  there  is 
(RPr.)  no  contact.     As  to  its  quantity,  see  farther  on. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  and  classes  of  cases  where  these  other 
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authorities  also  acknowledge  a  nasal  vowel.  So,  especially,  whereyei  a  final 
n  is  treated  (208)  as  if  it  were  fM  (its  historically  older  form);  and  also  in 
a  small  number  of  specifled  words.  They  also  mention  the  doctrine  of  nasal 
vowel  instead  of  anutvara  as  held  by  some  (and  TPr.  is  uncertain  and  incon- 
sistent in  its  choice  between  the  one  and  the  other). 

In  PanLni,  finally,  the  prevailing  doctrine  is  that  of  anusvara  every- 
where; and  it  is  even  allowed  in  many  cases  where  the  Pratigakhyas  pre- 
scribe only  a  nasal  mute.  But  a  nasal  semivowel  is  also  allowed  instead  be- 
fore a  semivowel,  and  a  nasal  vowel  is  allowed  in  the  cases  (mentioned  above) 
where  some  of  the  Prati^akhyas  require  it  by  exception. 

It  is  evidently  a  fair  question  whether  this  discordance  and  uncertainty 
of  the  Hindu  phonetists  is  owing  to  a  real  difference  of  utterance  in  differ- 
ent classes  of  cases  and  in  different  localities,  or  whether  to  a  different  scho- 
lastic analysis  of  what  is  really  everywhere  the  same  utterance.  If  anu- 
8vara  is  a  nasal  element  following  the  vowel,  it  cannot  well  be  any  thing 
but  either  a  prolongation  of  the  same  vowel-sound  with  nasality  added,  or  a 
nasalised  bit  of  neutral- vowel  sound  (in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  altering 
influence  of  an  i  or  ti-vowel  on  a  following  a  ought  to  be  prevented,  which 
is  not  the  case:  see  188). 

72.  The  assimilated  nasal  element,  whether  viewed  as 
nasalized  vowel,  nasal  semivowel,  or  independent  amisvara,  has 
the  value  of  something  added,  in  making  a  heavy  syllable,  or 
length  by  position   (79). 

The  Piati^akhyas  (VPr.,  RPr.)  give  determinations  of  the  quantity  of 
the  amuvara  combining  with  a  short  and  with  a  long  vowel  respectively  to 
make  a  long  syllable. 

78.  Two  different  signs,  -  and  -,  are  found  in  the  MSS., 
indicating  the  nasal  sound  here  treated  of.  Usually  they  are 
written  above  the  syllable,  and  there  they  seem  most^  naturally 
to  imply  a  nasal  affection  of  the  vowel  of  the  syllable,  a  nasal 
[anundsikck)  vowel.  Hence  some  texts  (Sama  and  Yajur  Vedas), 
when  they  mean  a  real  anusvara,  bring  one  of  the  signs  down 
into  the  ordinary  consonant-place ;  but  the  usage  is  not  general. 
As  between  the  two  signs,  some  MSS.  employ,  or  tend  to  employ, 
the  -  where  a  nasalized  {anunanka)  vowel  is  to  be  recognized, 
and  elsewhere  the  -;  and  this  distinction  is  consistently  observed 
in  many  European  printed  texts;  and  the  former  is  called  the 
anunasika  sign:  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  two  are  not 
originally  and  properly  equivalent. 

It  is  a  very  common  custom  of  the  manuscripts  to  write 
the  ontMoaro-sign  for  any  nasal  following  the  vowel  of  a  syllable, 
either  before  another  consonant  or  as  final  (not  before  a  vowel), 
without  any  reference  to  whether  it  is  to  be  pronounced  as  nasal 
mute,  nasal  semivowel,  or  anusvara.  Some  printed  texts  follow 
this  slovenly  and  undesirable  habit ;  but  most  write  a  nasal  mute 
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whenever   it  is  to  be  pronoimced  —  excepting   where   it  is   an 
assimilated  m    (218). 

It  is  convenient  also  in  transliteration  to  distinguish  the 
assimilated  m  by  a  special  sign,  m,  from  the  anusvara  of  more 
independent  origin,  n;  and  this  method  will  be  followed  in  the 
present  work. 

74.  This  is  the  whole  system  of  sounds  recognised  by  the 
written  character;  for  certain  transitional  sounds,  more  or  less 
widely  recognised  in  the  theories  of  the  Hindu  phonetists,  see 
below,   230. 

75.  The  whole  spoken  alphabet,  then,  may  be  arranged 
in  the  following  manner,  so  as  to  show,  so  far  as  is  possible 
in  a  single  scheme,  the  relations  and  important  classifications 
of  its  various  members : 
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The  figures  set  under  the  characters  give  the  average 
percentage  of  frequency  of  each  sound,  found  by  counting  the 
number  of  times  which  it  occurred  in  an  aggregate  of  10,000 
sounds  of  continuous  text,  in  10  different  passages,  of  1,000 
sounds  each,  selected  from  different  epochs  of  the  literature : 
namely,  two  from  the  Rig-Veda,  one  from  the  Atharva-Veda, 
two  from  different  Brahmanas,  and  one  each  from  Manu,  Bha- 
gavad-Gita,   ^akuntala,  Hitopade^a,  and  Vasavadatta*. 

• 

III.  Quantity  of  sounds  and  syllables. 

76.  The  Hindu  grammarians  take  the  pains  to  define 
the    quantity   of  a   consonant    (without   distinction    among 

consonants  of  different  classes)  as  half  that  of  a  short  vowel. 

77.  They  also  defiine  the  quantity  of  a  long  [dirgha] 
vowel  or  diphthong  as  twice  that  of  a  short  vowel  —  making 
no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  guna  and  the 
t^rc^Ai-diphthongs . 

78.  Besides    these    two   vowel-quantities,    the  Hindus 

acknowledge    a  third,    called    pluta    (literally    ^swimming'), 

or  protracted,    and  having  three  moras,    or  three  times  the 

quantity  of  a  short  vowel.     A  protracted  vowel  is  marked 

by  a  following  figure  3:  thus,  ^^  as- 

The  protracted  vowels  are  practically  of  rare  occurrence  (in 
RV.,  three  cases;  in  AV.,  fifteen;  in  the  Brahman  a  literature, 
rather  more  frequent).  They  are  used  in  cases  of  questioning, 
especially  of  a  balancing  between  two  alternatives,  and  also  of 
calling  to  a  distance  or  urgently.  The  protraction  is  of  the  last 
syllable  in  a  word,  or  in  a  whole  phrase ;  and  the  protracted 
syllable  has  usually  the  acute  tone,  in  addition  to  any  other 
accent  the  word  may  have  ;  sometimes  it  takes  also  anusvara,  or 
is  made  nasal. 


Examples  are:  adhSh  9vid  asJSd  updri  avid  dnSt  (RV.),  'was  it,  forsooth, 
below?  was  It,  forsooth,  above ?^  id&m  bhUydS  idiSm  Hi  (AV.),  'saying,  is  this 
more,  or  is  that?'  dgniSi  pdtntviSh  admampiba  (TS.),  'oh  Agnil  thou  with 
thy  spoQsel  drink  the  soma'. 

A  diphthong  is  protracted  by  prolongation  of  its  first  or  a-element: 
thus,  e  to  aSif  0  to  a3u. 


*  See  J.  A.  0.  S.,  vol.  X. 
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The  tign  of  pzotniction  is  also  sometimes  written  as  the  result  of  sc- 
eentual  combination,  when  so-called  kampa  occnrs:  see  below,  00b. 

70.  For  metrical  purposes,  syllables  (not  vowels)  are 
distinguished  by  the  grammarians  as  *heavy*  (guru)  or  4ight* 
(laffhu).  A  syllable  is  heavy  if  its  vowel  is  long,  or  short 
and  followed  by  more  than  one  consonant  (long  by  po- 
sition'^).  Anusvara  and  visarga  count  as  full  consonants  in 
making  a  heavy  syllable.  The  last  syllable  of  a  pada  (pri- 
mary division  of  a  verse)  is  reckoned  as  either  heavy  or 
light. 

The  distinction  in  terms  between  the  difTerence  of  long  and  short  in 
yowel-sonnd  and  that  of  heavy  and  light  in  syUable-constrnction  is  valiiable^ 
and  should  be  retained. 

IV.  Accent 

80.  The  phenomena  of  accent  are,  by  the  Hindu  gram- 
marians of  all  ages  alike,  described  and  treated  as  depend- 
ing on  a  variation  of  tone  or  pitch;  of  any  difference  of 
stress  involved^  they  make  no  account. 

81.  The  primary  tones  (svara)  or  accent-pitches  are 
two :  a  higher  (udatta,  'raised'),  or  acute ;  and  a  lower 
(anudatta,  'not  raised'),  or  grave.  A  third  [called  svarita  : 
a  term  of  doubtful  meaning),  is  always  of  secondary  origin^ 
being  (when  not  enclitic  :  see  below,  85)  the  result  of  actual 
combination  of  an  acute  vowel  and  a  following  grave  vowel 
into  one  syllable.  It  is  also  uniformly  defined  as  compound 
in  pitch,  a  xinion  of  higher  and  lower  tone  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  syllable.  It  is  thus  identical  in  physical 
character  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  circumflex,  and  fully 
entitled  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 

82.  Strictly,  therefore,  there  is  but  one  distinction  of  tone 
in  the  Sanskrit  accentual  system :  the  accented  syllable  is  raised 
in  tone  above  the  unaccented;  while  then  further,  in  certain 
cases  of  the  fusion  of  an  accented   and   an   unaccented   element 
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into  one   syllable,   that  syllable  retains   the  compounded  tone  of 
both  elements. 

83.  The  svarita  or  circumflex  is  only  rarely  found  on  a 
pure  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  but  almost  always  on  a  syllable 
in  which  a  vowel,  short  or  long,  is  preceded  by  a  y  or  t;  re- 
presenting an  originally  acute  i  or  M-vowel. 

In  transliteration,  in  this  work,  the  udatta  or  acute  will  be 
marked  with  the  ordinary  sign  of  acute,  and  the  svarita  or  cir- 
cumflex (as  being  a  downward  slide  of  the  voice  forward)  with 
what  is  usually  called  the  grave  accent :  thus,  d,  acute ,  ya  or 
vd,   circumflex. 

84.  The  Prati^akhyas  distinguish  and  name  separately  the  circmnflexed 
tones  arising  by  different  processes  of  combination:  thus,  the  circumflex  is 
called 

a.  Kfdipra  ('quick'),  when  an  acute  t  or  u-YOwel  (short  9t  long)  is  con- 
verted  into  y  ot  v  before  a  dissimilar  vowel  of  grave  tone :  thus,  vyhpta 
from  vi-apta^  apsvhntdr  from  apaH  antdr. 

b.  Jdtya  ('native')  or  nUya  ('own'),  when  the  same  combination  lies 
further  back,  in  the  make-up  of  a  stem  or  form,  and  so  is  constant,  or 
belongs  to  a  word  in  all  circumstances  of  its  occurrence:  thus,  kvlt  (from  kHa), 
8vhr  [suar),  nyhk  [nfak),  hudhnyh  (budhn'Ca)^  kanyh  {kanfa}^  nadyhs  (nadi-as), 
tanva  (tanU-a), 

The  words  of  both  these  classes  are  in  the  Yeda,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  to  be  read  with  restoration  of  the  acute  vowel  as  a  separate  syllable : 
thus,  apsH  antdr,  atUiry  nadJaa,  etc.  In  some  texts,  part  of  them  are 
written  correspondingly:  thus,  siivarf  tanUvdj  budhfiiya, 

c.  ProQlistaj  when  the  acute  and  grave  vowels  are  of  such  character  that 
they  are  fused  into  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  (128):  thus  dwi  'va  (BY. 
and  AY.),  from  divf  iva;  s^EUlgaia  (TS.),  from  sH-fidgata;  nat  'va  '^tyat 
(9B.),  from  nd  evd  a^nlydt, 

d.  Ahhinihita^  when  an  initial  grave  a  is  absorbed  by  a  final  acute  S 
or  (^  (135):  thus,  th  '&fuvan,  from  ti  abruvan;  sib  ^bravit,  from  8(S  abravit. 

86.  But  further,  the  Hindu  grammarians  agree  in  de- 
claring the  (naturally  grave)  syllable  following  an  acute, 
whether  in  the  same  or  in  another  word,  to  be  svarita  or 
circumflex  —  unless,  indeed,  it  be  itself  followed  by  an 
acute  or  circumflex;  in  which  case  it  retains  its  grave  tone. 
This  is  called  by  European  scholars  the  enclitic  or  depend- 
ent circumflex. 

Thus,  in  ihia  and  te  oa,  the  syllable  na  and  word  ca  are 
regarded  and  marked  as  circumflex ;  but  in  tSna  tS  and  tS  ca 
svdr  they  are  grave. 
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This  seems  to  mean  that  the  Toice,  which  is  borne  np  at  the  higher 
pitch  to  the  end  of  the  acnte  syllable,  does  not  ordinarily  drop  to  grave  pitch 
by  an  instantaneous  moTement,  bnt  descends  by  a  more  or  less  perceptible 
slide  in  the  course  of  the  following  syllable.  No  Hinda  authority  suggests 
the  theory  of  a  middle  or  Intermediate  tone  for  the  enclitic,  any  more  than 
for  the  independent  circumflex.  For  the  most  part,  the  two  are  identified 
with  one  another,  in  treatment  and  designation.  The  enclitic  circumflex  is 
likewise  diTided  into  a  number  of  sub-varieties,  with  different  names:  they 
are  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  worth  reporting. 

86.  The  essential  difference  of  the  two  kinds  of  circum- 
flex is  shown  clearly  enough  by  these  facts :  a.  the  independent 
circumflex  takes  the  place  of  the  acute  as  the  proper  accent  of 
a  word,  while  the  enclitic  is  the  mere  shadow  following  an  acute, 
and  following  it  in  another  word  precisely  as  in  the  same  word ; 
b.  the  independent  circumflex  maintains  its  character  in  all 
situations,  while  the  enclitic  before  a  following  circumflex  or 
acute  loses  its  circumflex  character,  and  becomes  grave ;  more- 
over,  o.  in  many  of  the  systems  of  marking  accent  (below,  88), 
the  two  are  quite  differently  indicated. 

87.  The  accentuation  is  marked  in  manuscripts  only  of  the 
older  literature :  namely,  in  the  different  Yedic  texts,  in  two  of 
the  Brahmanas  (Taittiriya  and  Qatapatha],  and  in  the  Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka.  There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  writing  accent, 
more  or  less  different  from  one  another ;  the  one  found  in  MSS .  of 
the  Rig- Veda,  which  is  most  widely  known,  and  of  which  most  of 
the  others  are  only  slight  modiflcations,  is  as  follows :  the  acute 
syllable  is  left  unmarked;  the  circumflex,  whether  independent 
or  enclitic,  has  a  brief  perpendicular  stroke  above ;  and  the  grave 
next  preceding  an  acute  or  (independent)  circumflex  has  a  brief 
horizontal  stroke  below.     Thus, 

irfilH  agnim;    sit^tri  jtihoti;  W^  tanvh;    m  kvd. 

The  introductory  graye  stroke  below,  however,  cannot  be  given  if  an  acute 
syllable  is  initial,  whence  an  unmarked  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
is  to  be  understood  as  acute ;  and  heiice  also,  if  several  grave  syllables  precede 
an  acute  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  they  must  all  alike  have  the  grave 
sign.     Thus, 

^ :  fndrdh  ;  ^  U ;  ^f^^U^    karitydsi ;    rtjojgini  tuvijdti. 

All  the  grave  syllables,  however,  which  follow  a  marked  circumflex  are  left 
unmarked,  until  the  occurrence  of  another  accented  syllable  causes  the  one 
which  precedes  it  to  take  the  preparatory  stroke  below.     Thus, 

^1^5fNj^f5^  sudfflkasamdrk ; 
but  H<^^n^H^J'MlH  stidrglkasamdrg  gdvUm, 
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88.  The  other  methods  it  1b  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  set  forth. 
They  may  be  found  Illustrated  In  the  different  texts,  and  explained  by  the 
editors  of  them.  In  part,  their  peculiarities  consist  in  other  forms  or  places 
given  to  the  grave  and  circumflex  signs.  In  some  methods,  the  acute  is  itself 
marked,  by  a  slight  stroke  above.  In  several,  the  independent  circumflex  it 
distinguished  from  the  enclitic.  The  most  peculiar  systems  are  the  scanty 
and  imperfect  one  of  the  ^i^tapatha-Brahmana,  with  a  single  sign,  written 
below ;  and  the  highly  Intricate  one  of  the  Sama-Yeda,  with  a  dozen  different 
signs,  written  above. 

80.  In  this  work,  as  everything  given  in  the  devanagan  char- 
acters is  also  given  in  transliteration,  it  will  in  general  be 
unnecessary  to  mark  the  accent  except  in  the  transliterated  form ; 
where,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise,  there  will  be  adopted  the 
method*  of  marking  only  the  accented  syllables,  the  acute 
and  the  independent  circumflex :  the  latter  by  the  tisual  svarita- 
sign,  the  former  by  a  small  «  (for  udatta)  above  the  syllable: 
thus, 

^   indra,    ^   dgne,    f^  W(ir,    TmH  nadyita. 

These  being  given,  everything  else  which  the  Hindu  theory  recognises 
as  dependent  on  and  accompanying  them  can  readily  be  understood  as  im- 
plied. 

90.  The  theory  of  the  Sanskrit  accent,  as  here  given  (a  consiiitent  and 
intelligible  body  of  phenomena),  has  been  overlaid  by  the  Hindu  theorists, 
especially  of  the  Prati^akhyas,  with  a  number  of  added  features,  of  a  much 
more  questionable  character.     Thus  : 

a.  The  unmarked  grave  syllables,  following  a  circumflex  (either  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  or  till  the  near  approach  of  another  acute),  are  declared 
to  have  the  same  high  tone  with  the  (also  unmarked)  acute.  They  are  called 
ptacaya  or  praciia  ('accumulated* :  because  liable  to  occur  in  an  indeflnite 
series  of  successive  syllables). 

b«  The  circumflex,  whether  independent  or  enclitic,  is  declared  to  begin 
on  a  higher  pitch  than  acute,  and  to  descend  to  acute  pitch  in  ordinary  cases : 
the  concluding  instant  of  it  being  brought  down  to  grave  pitch,  however,  in 
the  case  of  an  independent  circumflex  which  is  immediately  followed  by 
another  ascent  of  the  voice  to  higher  pitch  (in  acute  or  independent  cir- 
cumflex).   ^ 

This  last  case,  of  an  independent  circumflex  followed  by  acute  or  cir- 
cumflex, receives  peculiar  written  treatment.  In  the  Rig-Teda  method,  a 
figure  1  or  3  is  set  after  the  circumfiexed  vowel,  according  as  it  Is  short  or 
long,  and  the  signs  of  accent  are  thus  applied: 


*  Introduced  by  Boktlingk,  aod  nsed  in  the  Fetersbnrg  lexicon  and  elsewhere. 
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J^' 


pn^cf^ff:  ap9v  hlntdh  from  aptH  cmtdh; 

\^(m :  rayb3  'vdnih  from  ray6  avdrUh. 
The  othei  methods,  more  or  less  akin  with  this,  need  not  be  given. 

In  the  scholastic  utterance  of  snch  a  syllable  is  made  a  peculiar  quaver 
or  roulade  of  the  voice,  which  Is  called  luampa  or  vikampana, 

c.  Panini  gives  the  ambiguous  name  of  tka^ruti  (^monotone')  to  the  pra^ 
eita  syllables,  and  says  nothing  of  the  uplifting  of  the  circumflex  to  a  higher 
plane :  he  teaches,  however,  a  depression  below  the  grave  pitch  for  the  mark- 
ed grave  syllable  before  acute  or  circumflex,  calling  it  sannatcHra  (otherwise 
anudattatarcii, 

91*  The  system  of  accentuation  as  marked  in  the  Yedic  texts  has  assum- 
ed in  the  traditional  recitation  of  the  Brahmanic  schools  a  peculiar  and 
artificial  form,  in  which  the  designated  syllables,  grave  and  circumflex 
(equally  the  enclitic  and  the  independent  circumflex),  have  acquired  a  con- 
spicuous value,  while  the  undesignated,  the  acute,  has  sunk  into  insigni- 
ficance *. 

92.  The  Sanskrit  accent  taught  in  the  native  grammars  and 
represented  by  the  accentuated  texts  is  essentially  a  system  of 
word-accent  only.  No  general  attempt  is  made  (any  more  than 
in  the  Qreek  system)  to  define  or  mark  a  sentence-accent,  the 
effect  of  the  emphasis  and  modulation  of  the  sentence  in  mo- 
difying the  independent  accent  of  individual  words.  The  only 
approach  to  it  is  seen  in  the  treatment  of  vocatives  and  personal 
verb-forms. 

A  vocative  is  usually  without  accent  except  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  :  for  further  details,  see  the'  chapter  on  Declension. 

A  personal  verb-form  itf  usually  accentless  in  an  independ- 
ent clause,  except  when  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  : 
for  further  details,   see  the  chapter  on  Conjugation. 

98.  Certain  other  words  also  are,  usually  or  always,  without 
accent. 

a.  The  particles  ca,  va,  u,  sma,  iva,  cidj  svid,  Aa,  are  always  without 
accent. 

b.  The  same  is  true  of  certain  pronouns  and  pronominal  stems :  ma,  me, 
naUj  naf,  tva,  te,  vam,  vas,  ena-,  tva-. 

c.  The  cases  of  the  pronominal  stem  a  are  sometimes  accented  and  some- 
times accentless. 

An  accentless  word  is  not  allowed  to  stand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence :  also  not  of  a  pdda  or  primary  division  of 
a  verse  ;  a  pada  is,  in  all  matters  relating  to  accentuation,  treat- 
ed like  an  independent  sentence. 


*  Hang,  Wedischer  Accent,  in  Abh.  d.  Bayr.  Akad.,  vol.  XIII,  1874. 
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94.  Some  words  have  more  than  a  single  accented  syllable. 
Such  are  : 

a.  Dual  collective  compounds :  as  fndrdvdrundu. 

b.  A  few  other  compounds,  In  which  each  member  Irregularly  retains 
its  own  accent:  as  tdnundpaty  vdnaapdtif  brhaspdti.  In  a  rare  case  or  two, 
also  their  further  compounds,  as  hfhaspdtipranuUa, 

c.  Inflnitiye  datives  in  tavaf:  as  ^tavdf. 

d.  A  word  naturally  barytone,  but  having  its  final  syllable  protracted: 
see  above,  78. 

6.  The  particle  vdvi  (in  the  Brahmanas). 

96.  On  the  place  of  the  accented  syllable  in  a  Sans- 
krit word  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  depending  upon 
either  the  number  or  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  or 
following  syllables.  The  accent  rests  where  the  rules  of 
inflection  or  derivation  or  composition  place  it,  without 
regard  to  any  thing  else. 

Thus,  indre,  aghau,  indrena,  (ignindf  agmnam,  hahucyuta, 
dnapacyutOy  parjdnt/ajtnvita,  ahhimdHsahdy  dnahhimtdtavarna,  <tb/dgas~ 
ticatana,  hiraw/ava^mattama. 

96.  Since  the  accent  is  marked  only  in  the  older  litera- 
ture, and  the  statements  of  the  grammarians,  with  the 
deduced  rules  of  accentuation,  are  far  from  being  suf&cient 
to  settle  all  cases,  the  place  of  the  stress  of  voice  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  vocabulaVy  is  undetermined.  Hence 
it  is  a  general  habit  with  European  scholars  to  pronounce 
Sanskrit  words  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Latin  accent. 

97.  In  this  work,  the  accent  of  each  word  and  form  will 
in  general  be  marked,  so  far  as  there  is  authority  determining  its 
place  and  character.  Where  specific  words  and  forms  are  quoted, 
they  will  only  be  so  far  accentuated  as  they  are  found  with 
accent  in  accentuated  texts. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


RULES  OF  EUPHONIC  COMBINATION. 

Introductory. 

98.  The  individual  elements  composing  a  language  as 
actually  used  are  its  words.  These  are  in  part  uninflected 
vocables  (indeclinables,  particles);  in  the  main,  they  are  in- 
flected forms. 

99.  The  inflected  forms  are  analysable  into  inflective  en- 
dings, of  declension  or  of  conjugation,  and  inflected  stems  to 
which  those  endings  are  added. 

100.  The  inflected  stems,  again,  are  for  the  most  part  — 
as  are  also  in  part  the  uninflected  words  —  analysable  into 
derivative  endings  or  suffixes,  and  roots,  to  which,  either  directly 
or  through  more  primary  stems,  those  endings  are  added. 

But,  not  a  few  stems  and  particles  are  irreducible  to  roots;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  roots  are  often  used  directly  as  inflected  stems,  in  declension  as 
well  as  in  conjugation. 

101.  The  roots  are,  in  the  condition  of  the  language  as 
it  lies  before  us,  the  ultimate  attainable  elements ;  to  a  great 
extent  not  actually  ultimate,  but,  where  otherwise,  the  result  of 
processes  of  development  too  irregular  and  obscure  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  treatment  in  a  grammar. 

102.  The  formative  processes  by  which  both  inflectional 
forms  and  derivative  stems  are  made,  by  the  addition  of  endings 
to  bases  and  to  roots,  are  more  regular  and  transparent  in  San- 
skrit than  in  any  other  Indo-European  language,  and  the  gram- 
matical analysis  of  words  into  their  component  elements  is 
correspondingly  complete.  Hence  it  became  the.  method  of  the 
native  grammarians,  and  has  continued  to  be  that  of  their  Euro- 
pean successors,  to  teach  the  language  by  presenting  the  endings 
and  stems  and  roots  in  their  analysed  forms,  and  laying  down 
the  ways  in  which  these  are  to  be  combined  together  to  make 
words.  And  hence  a  statement  of  the  euphonic  rules  which 
govern  the  combination  of  elements  occupies  in  Sanskrit  grammar 
a  more  prominent  and  important  place  than  in  other  grammars. 

103.  Moreover,  the  formation  of  compound  words,  by  the 
putting  together  of  two  or  more  stems,  is  a  process  of  very 
exceptional  frequency  in  Sanskrit ;  and  this  kind  of  combination 
also  has  its  own  euphonic  rules.     And  once  more,   in  the  form 
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in  which  the  language  is  handed  down  to  us  by  the  litera- 
ture, the  words  composing  a  sentence  or  paragraph  are  adapted 
to  and  combined  with  each  other  by  nearly  the  same  rules  which 
govern  the  making  of  compounds,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  apart  and  understand  the  simplest  sentence  in  Sanskrit 
without  understanding  those  rules.  Hence  also  a  greatly  added 
degree  of  practical  importance  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
euphonic  combination. 

This  euphonic  inteidependence  of  the  words  of  a  sentence,  which  is 
unknown  to  any  other  lan^age  in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  is  shown 
to  he  at  least  in  considerahle  measure  artificial,  implying  an  erection  into 
necessary  and  invariable  rules  of  what  in  the  living  language  were  only 
optional  practices,  by  the  evidence  of  the  older  dialect  of  the  Yedas  and  the 
younger  Prakritic  dialects,  in  both  of  which  these  rules  (especially  as  regazds 
hiatus:  113)  are  very  often  violated. 

104.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  to  consider  the 
euphonic  principles  and  laws  which  govern  the  combination  of 
the  elements  of  words  (and  the  elements  of  the  sentence);  and 
then  afterward  to  take  up  the  subject  of  inflection,  under  the 
two  heads  of  declension  and  conjugation ;  to  which  will  succeed 
some  account  of  the  classes  of  uninflected  words. 

105.  The  formation  of  conjugational  stems  (tense  and 
mode-stems,  etc.)  will  be  taught,  as  is  usual,  in  connection 
with  the  processes  of  conjugational  inflection ;  that  of  uninflected 
words,  in  connection  with  the  various  classes  of  those  words. 
But  the  general  subject  of  derivation,  or  the  formation  of  de- 
clinable stems,  will  be  taken  up  by  itself  later  for  a  brief  pre- 
sentation ;  and  it  will  be  followed  by  an  account  of  the  formation 
of  compound  stems. 

Although,  namely,  the  general  plan  of  this  series  of  grammars  excludes 
the  subject  of  derivation,  yet,  because  of  the  comparative  simplicity  and 
regularity  of  the  principal  processes  of  derivation  in  Sanskrit,  and  the  import- 
ance to  the  student  of  accustoming  himself  fh>m  the  beginning  to  trace  those 
processes,  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  derived  forms,  back  to  the  root, 
an  exception  will  be  made   in  regard  to  the   subject  in  the  present  work. 

106.  We  assume,  then,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
chapter,  tke  existence  of  the  material  of  the  language  in  a 
grammatically  analysed  condition,  in  the  form  of  roots,  stems, 
and  endings. 

107.  What  is  to  be  taken  as  the  proper  form  of  a  root  or 
stem  is  not  in  all  cases  clear.  Very  many  of  both  classes  show 
in  a  part  of  their  derivatives  a  stronger  and  in  a  part  a  weaker 
form  (260).      This  is,  in  most  cases,  the  only  difficulty  affecting 
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stems  —  whether,  for  example,  we  shall  speak  of  derivatives  in 
mat  or  in  mant,  of  comparatives  in  yas  or  in  yanSf  of  a  perfect 
participle  in  vat  or  in  vans  or  in  tM.  The  Hindu  grammarians 
usually  give  the  weaker  form  as  the  normal  one,  and  derive  the 
other  from  it  by  a  strengthening  change  ;  some  European  author- 
ities  adopt  the  one  form  and  some  the  other :  the  question  is  an 
unessential  one,  giving  rise  to  no  practical  difficulty. 

108.  As  regards  the  roots,  the  difficulty  is  greater,  partly 
because  complicated  with  other  questions,  arising  from  practices 
of  the  Hindu  grammarians,  which  have  been  more  or  less  widely 
followed  by  their  European  successors.     Thus: 

a.  Mora  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  roots  given  by  the  Hindu 
ftatberities  (which  are  over  2000)  have  never  been  found  actually  used  in 
the  literature;  and  although  some  of  these  may  yet  come  to  light,  or  may 
have  existed  without  finding  their  way  into  any  of  the  preserved  literary 
docnments,  it  is  certain  that  most  are  fictitious,  made  in  part  for  the  ex- 
planation of  words  claimed  to  be  their  derivatives,  and  in  part  for  other  and 
perhaps  unexplainable  reasons.  Of  the  roots  unauthenticated  by  traceable 
nee  no  account  will  be  made  in  this  grammar  —  or,  if  at  all  considered, 
they  will  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  authenticated. 

b.  Those  roots  of  which  the  initial  n  and  s  are  regularly  converted  to 
n  and  8  after  certain  prefixes  are  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  given  as  be- 
ginning with  n  and  »:  no  European  authority  follows  this  example. 

c.  A  number  of  roots  ending  in  a  which  is  irregularly  treated  in  the 
inflection  of  the  present-system  are  written  in  the  Hindu  lists  with  diph- 
thongs —  €  or  at  or  o ;  and  so,  after  this  example,  by  many  Western  scholars. 
Here  they  will  be  regarded  as  a-roots :  compare  below,  261.  The  o  of  such 
roots,  especially,  is  purely  arbitrary ;  no  forms  made  from  the  root  justify  it. 

d.  The  roots  showing  interchangeably  r ,  ar,  and  ir  and  tr  or  «r  and  ur 
forms  are  written  by  the  Hindus  with  r,  or  with  f,  or  with  both.  Here  also 
the  f  is  arbitrary  and  indefensible.  As  between  r  and  ar,  even  the  latest 
European  authorities  are  at  variance,  and  it  may  be  left  to  further  research  to 
settle  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  alone  worthy  to  be  accepted.  Here  (mainly 
as  a  matter  of  convenience :    compare  below,  237)  the  r-forms  will  be  used. 

8.  In  the  other  cases  of  roots  showing  a  stronger  and  a  weaker  form, 
choice  is  in  great  measure  a  matter  of  minor  consequenoe  ^  unless  further 
research  and  the  settlement  of  pending  phonetic  questions  shall  show  that 
the  one  or  the  other  is  decidedly  the  truer  and  more  original.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Sanskrit  alone,  the  question  is  often  impossible  to 
determine. 

f«  The  Hindus  classify  as  simple  roots  a  number  of  derived  stems: 
reduplicated  ones,  as  didht,  jdgr,  daridrd;  present-stems,  as  urnu,  and 
denominative  stems,  as  av€tdhirj  kumarj  sabhdj,  mantr,  aantv,  arthy  and  the 
like.    These  are  in  European  works  generally  reduced  to  their  true  value. 

g«    But  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line  between  these  cases 
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and  others  in  which  root-forms  evidently  of  secondary  origin  have  attained  a 
degree  of  independent  value  in  the  language  which  almost  or  quite  entitles 
them  to  rank  as  individual  roots.  Even  the  weak  and  strong  form«  of  the 
same  root  — >  as  vad  and  f>and,  eit  and  cinty  mdh  and  manh  —  may  have 
'  such  a  difference  of  use  that  they  count  as  two ;  or  a  difference  of  inflection 
combined  with  a  difference  of  meaning  In  a  root  has  the  same  effect  —  as 
in  vr  vrnoti  and  vr  vrnite,  in  ha  jcihati  and  ha  jihlte;  or  an  evident  present- 
stem  becomes  a  separate  root  —  as  jinv  and  pinv.  Not  a  few  roots  occur 
in  more  or  less  clearly  related  groups,  the  members  of  which  are  of  various 
degrees  of  independence.  Thus,  a  considerable  class  of  roots  show  an  added  a; 
and  such  as  mnd  and  dhma  are  reckoned  only  as  side-forms  of  man  and 
dham,  while  trdy  pra,  pyd,  paa,  and  others,  presumably  made  in  the  same 
muiner,  figure  as  separate  from  their  probable  originals.  Many  final  con- 
sonants of  roots  have  the  value  of  ^^root-determinatives",  or  elements  of 
obscure  or  unknown  origin  added  to  simpler  forms.  A  class  of  derivative 
roots  show  signs  of  reduplication,  as  eakB,  jaks,  dudh;  or  of  a  desiderative 
development,  as  hhaks  and  bhHc8,  (;ttM,  ak$,  naka.  Yet  another  class  seem 
to  contain  a  preposition  fused  with  a  root,  as  vyoe,  op,  and  the  later  ujh 
and  vyas. 

With  most  of  such  cases  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  Sanskrit  grammar,  but 
rather  of  a  general  Indo-European  comparative  grammar,  to  deal  according 
to  their  historical  character.  We  must  be  content  to  accept  as  roots  what 
elements  seem  to  have  on  the  whole  that  value  in  the  existing  condition  of 
the  language;  with  due  recognition  of  authorized  differences  of  opinion  on 
many  points,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  further  knowledge  will  set  many 
things  now  doubtful  in  a  clearer  light. 

Principles  of  Euphonic  Combination. 

109.  The  rules  of  combination  are  in  some  respects 
different,  according  as  they  apply 

a.  to  the  internal  make-up  of  a  word,  by  the  addition 
of  derivative   and  inflectional   endings   to  roots  and  stems; 

b.  to  the  more  external  putting  together  of  stems  to 
make  compound  stems,  and  the  yet  looser  and  more  acci- 
dental collocation  of  words  in  the  sentence. 

Hence  they  are  usually  divided  into  rules  of  internal 
combination  (or  sandhi,  ^putting  together'),  and  rules  of 
external  combination. 

110.  In  both  classes  of  cases,  however,  the  general  princi- 
ples of  combination  are  the  same  —  {gid  likewise,  to  a  great 
extent,    the  specific  rules.     The  differences   depend   in   part    on 
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the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  certain  combinations  in  the 
one  class  or  the  other ;  in  part,  on  the  difference  of  treatment  of 
the  same  sound  as  final  of  a  root  or  of  an  ending,  the  former 
being  much  more  persistent  than  the  latter;  in  part,  on  the 
occurrence  in  external  combination  of  certain  changes  which 
are  apparently  phonetic  but  really  historical ;  and,  most  frequent 
and  conspicuous  of  all,  on  the  fact  that  (157)  vowels  and  se- 
mivowels and  nasals  exercise  a  sonantizing  influence  in  external 
combination,  but  not  in  internal.  Hence,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
repetition  as  well  as  the  separation  of  what  really  belongs  to- 
gether, the  rules  for  both  kinds  of  combination  will  be  given  below 
in  connection  with  one  another. 

111.  Moreover,  before  case-endings  beginning  with  hh  and 
s  (namely,  hhis,  hhyas,  hhyam,  su)^  the  treatment  of  the  finals 
of  stems  is  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  combinations  of  words 
[pada]  with  one  another  —  whence  those  endings  are  sometimes 
called  j9ac?a-endings,  and  the  cases  they  form  are  known  as  pada- 
cases.  And  with  some  of  the  suffixes  of  derivation  the  same  is 
the  case. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  is  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the 
ordinary  statement  of  it.  In  fact,  dh  is  the  only  sonant  mnte  initial  of  an 
ending  occurring  in  conjugation,  as  hh  in  declension;  and  the  difference  of 
their  treatment  is  in  part  owing  to  the  one  coming  into  collision  usually 
with  the  final  of  a  root  and  the  other  of  an  ending,  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  dh,  as  a  dental,  is  more  assimilable  to  palatals  and  Unguals  than  hh. 
A.  more  marked  and  problematic  distinction  is  made  between  8u  and  the 
verbal  endings  5i,  sva^  etc.,  especially  after  palatal  sounds  and  s, 

112.  The  leading  rules  of  internal  combination  are  those  which  are  of 
highest  and  most  immediate  importance  to  a  beginner  in  the  language,  since 
his  first  task  is  to  master  the  principal  paradigms  of  inflection;  the  rules  of 
external  combination  may  better  be  left  untouched  until  he  comes  to  dealing 
with  words  in  sentences,  or  to  translating.  Then,  however,  they  are  indis- 
pensable, since  the  proper  form  of  the  words  that  compose  the  sentence  is 
not  to  be  determined  without  them. 

The  general  principles  of  combination  underlying  the 
euphonic  rules,  and  determining  their  classification,  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

118.   Hiatus.   A  hiatus  is  avoided. 

There  are  but  two  or  three  words  in  the  language  which 
in  their  accepted  written  form  exhibit  successive  vowels  forming 
different  syllables:  they  are  Htau,  'sieve'  (perhaps  for  Htam, 
BR.)  and  prdiiffa,  *  wagon-pole'  (for  j^raywyo  ?) ;  and,  in  RV., 
muti.  For  the  not  infrequent  instances  of  composition  and 
sentence  combination  where  the  recent  loss  of  «  or  y  or  t; 
leaves  a  permanent  hiatus,  see  b)elow,   182 ff.,   176 ISV  177.. 
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It  hs8  been  already  notieed  tbat  in  the  Yeda,  as  the  metrical  form  of 
the  hymns  plainly  shows,  there  is  no  avoidance  of  hiatus,  either  as  between 
the  stem-finals  and  endings  of  words,  between  the  members  of  compounds, 
or  between  the  words  composing  a  sentence.  In  cases  Innnmerable,  a  y 
and  V  (especially  after  two  consonants,  or  a  long  vowel  and  consonMtt)  are 
to  be  read  as  i  and  u.  But  also  a  long  vowel  is  sometimes  to  be  resolved  into 
two  syllables  —  oftenest,  a  into  a^a:  this  resolution  is  sometimes  historical, 
but  ordinarily  purely  metrical.  For  details,  see  below.  It  is  with  regard 
to  the  hiatus  that  the  rules  of  the  grammatically  regulated  classical  Sanitoit 
are  most  demonstrably  and  conspicuously  different  from  the  more  living  usages 
of  the  sacred  dialect. 

114.  Deaspiration.  An  aspirate  mute  is  liable  to 
lose  its  aspiration,  being  allowed  to  stand  unchanged  only 
before  a  vowel  or  semivowel  or  nasal. 

115.  Assimilation.  The  great  body  of  euphonic 
changes  in  Sanskrit,  as  elsewhere,  falls  under  the  general 
head  of  assimilation  —  which  takes  place  both  between 
sounds  which  are  so  nearly  alike  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  preserving,  and  between 
those  which  are  so  diverse  as  to  be  practically  incompat- 
ible. 

116.  In  part,  assimilation  involves  the  conversion  of 
one  sound  to  another  of  the  same  series,  without  change  of 
articulating  position;  in  part,  it  involves  a  change  of  position, 
or  transfer  to  another  series. 

117*  Of  changes  within  the  series,  the  most  frequent  and 
important  occur  in  the  adaptation  of  surd  and  sonant  sounds  to 
one  another ;  but  the  nasals  and  /  have  also  in  certain  cases 
their  special  assimilative- influence.     Thus: 

a.  In  the  two  daeses  of  non-nasal  mutes  and  spirants,  surd  and  sonant 
are  wholly  incompatible;  no  surd  of  either  class  can  either  precede  or  foUow 
a  sonant  of  either. 

A  mute,  surd  or  sonant,  is  assimilated  by  being  changed  to  its  corres- 
pondent of  the  other  kind ;  of  the  spirants,  the  surd  $  is  the  only  one  having 
a  sonant  correspondent,  namely  r,  to  which  it  is  convertible  in  external 
combination. 

b.  The  nasals  are  more  freely  combinable:  a  nasal  may  either  precede 
or  follow  a  mute  of  either  kind,  or  tile  sonant  spirant  h;  it  may  also  follow 
a  surd  spirant  (sibilant);   no  nasal,  however,  ever  precedes  a  sibilant  in  the 
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interior  of  a  word  (it  is  changed  instead  to  cawtvara)',  and  in  extecnal  com* 
bioation  theii  concurrence  is  usually  avoided  by  insertion  of  a  sard  mute. 

C.  A  semivowel  has  still  less  sonantizing  influence;  and  a  vowel  least 
of  all  * :  both  are  freely  preceded  and  followed  by  sounds  of  every  other 
class,  in  the  interior  of  a  word. 

Before  a  sibilant,  however,  is  found,  of  the  semivowels,  only  r  and  very 
rarely  I.  Moreover,  in  external  combination,  r  is  often  changed  to  its  surd 
corrspondent  s. 

But 

d.  In  composition  and  sentence-collocation,  initial  vowels  and  semivowels 
and  nasals  also  require  the  preceding  Anal  to  be  sonant.    And 

e.  Before  a  nasal  and  I,  the  assimilative  process  is  sometimes  carried 
further,  by  the  conversion  of  a  final  mute  to  a  nasal  or  I  respectively. 

118.  Of  conversions  involving  a  change  of  articulate  posi- 
tion, the  most  important  are  those  of  dental  sounds  to  lingual, 
and,  less  often,  to  palatal.     Thus : 

a.  The  dental  s  and  n  are  very  frequently  converted  to  8  and  n  by  the 
assimilating  influence  of  contiguous  or  neighboring  lingual  sounds:  the  », 
even  by  sounds  —  namely,  i  and  u^vowels  and  k  —  whioh  have  tkemselTes 
no  lingual  character. 

b.  A  non-nasal  dental  mute  is  (with  a  few  exceptions  in  external 
combination)  made  lingual  when  it  comes  into  collision  with  a  lingual  sound. 

C.  The  dental  mutes  and  sibilant  are  made  palatal  by  a  contiguous  palatal. 
But  also: 

d.  A  m  (not  radical)  is  assimilated  to  a  following  consonant,  of  what- 
ever kind. 

119.  The  euphonic  combinations  of  the  palatal  mutes,  the 
palatal  sibilant,  and  the  aspiration,  as  being  sounds  derived  by 
phonetic  alteration  from  more  original  gutturals  (42  ff.),  are 
made  peculiar  and  complicated  by  two  circumstances  :  their  rever- 
sion to  a  guttural  form  (or  J;he  appearance  of  the  unaltered 
guttural  instead  of  them) ;  and  the  different  treatment  of  y  and  h 
according  as  they  represent  one  or  another  degree  of  alteration 
—  the  one  tending,  like  c,  more  to  the  guttural  reversion,  the 
other  showing,  like  g,  a  more  sibilant  and  lingual  character. 

120.  The  lingual  sibilant  s,  also  of  derivative  character 
(from  dental  a),  shows  as  radical  final  a  peculiar  and  problematic 
mode  of  combination. 

121.  Extension  and  abbreviation  of  conso- 
nant-groups. The  native  grammarians  allovr  or  require 
certain  extensions,  by  duplication  or  insertion,  of  groups  of 
consonants.     And,  on  the  other  hand,    abbreviation  of  cer- 

'    *  In  conformity  with  general  phonetic  law :  see  SieTers,  Lantphyeiologie,  p.  140. 
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tain  other  groups  is  allowed,    and  found  often  practised  in 
the  manuscripts. 

122.  Permitted  Finals.  The  permitted  occurrence 
of  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  quite  narrowly  re- 
stricted. In  general,  only  one  consonant  is  allowed  after 
the  last  vowel;  and  that  must  be  neither  the  aspiration^ 
nor  a  sibilant,  nor  a  semivowel  (save  rarely  5T  Ij,  nor  an 
aspirate  mute,  nor  a  sonant  mute  if  not  nasal,  nor  a  palatal. 

123.  Increment  and  Decrement.  Besides  these 
more  or  less  regular  changes  accompanying  the  combination 
of  the  parts  that  make  up  words,  there  is  another  class  of 
a  somewhat  different  character,  not  consisting  in  the  mutual 
adaptations  of  the  parts,  but  in  strengthening  or  weakening 
changes  of  the  parts  themselves. 

124.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  through  a  perfectly  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  detailed  rules  of  euphonic  combination,  be- 
cause the  different  varieties  of  euphonic  change  more  or  less 
overlap  and  intersect  one  another.  The  order  followed  below 
will  be  as  follows : 

1.  Rules  of  vowel  combination,  for  the  avoidance  of  hiatus. 

2.  Rule?  as  to  permitted  finals  (since  these  underlie  the 
farther  treatment  of  final  consonants  in  external  combination). 

3.  Rules  for  loss  of  aspiration  of  an  aspirate  mute. 

4.  Rules  of  surd  and  sonant  assimilation,  including  those 
for  final  8  and  r. 

5.  Rules  for  the  conversion  of  dpntal  sounds  to  lingual 
and  palatal. 

6.  Rules  for  the  changes  of  final  nasals,  including  those  in 
which  a  former  final  following  the  nasal  reappears  in  combi- 
nation. 

7.  Rules  regarding  the  special  changes  of  the  derivative 
sounds  —  the  palatal  mutes  and  sibilant,  the  aspiration,  and 
the  lingual  sibilant. 

8.  Rules  as  to  extension  and  abbreviation  of  consonant 
groups. 

9.  Rules  for  strengthening  and  weakening  processes. 
Everywhere,  rules  for  more  sporadic  and  less  classifiable  cases 

will  be  given  in  the  most  practically  convenient  connection ;   and 
the  Index  will  render  what  help  is  needed  toward  finding  them. 
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Rules  of  Vowel  Combination. 

125.  The  concurrence  of  two  vowels,  or  of  vowel  and 
diphthong;  without  intervening  consonant,  is  forbidden  by 
the  euphony  of  the  later  or  classical  language.  It  is  avoided, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  either  by  fusion 
of  the  two  concurrent  sounds  into  one,  by  the  reduction  of 
one  of  them  to  a  semivowel,  or  by  development  of  a  semi- 
vowel between  them. 

The  texts  of  tlie  older  or  Vedlc  dialect  are  written  according  to  the 
eDphonic  rales  of  the  later,  although  in  them  (as  was  pointed  out  above,  113) 
the  hiatQs  is  reaUy  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Hence  they  are  not  to  be 
read  as  written,  but  with  almost  constant  reversal  of  the  processes  of  vowel 
comhlnation  which  they  have  artificially  undergone. 

The  rules  of  vowel  combination,  as  regards  both  the  result- 
ing sound  and  its  accent,  are  nearly  the  same  in  internal  and 
in  external  sandhi. 

126.  Two  similar  simple  vowels,  short  or  long,  coalesce 
and  form  the  corresponding  long  vowel:  thus,  two  o-vowels 
(either  or  both  of  them  short  or  long)  form  ^  a ;  two  «-vow- 
els,  3^  l;  two  w-vowels,  3"  w;  and,  theoretically,  two  r- vow- 
els form  ?5  f ,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  case  ever 
practically  occurs.     Examples  are: 

H^rrasf:  sa  ca  ''prajah  (ca  +  aprajah); 
35lrftof  atl  ^va  (ati-\-iva); 
HfhM  mktam  (su-uktam); 
^TsfFFftrT  rqfd'^sU  fraja  +  asttj; 
5Ptftl[^:  adhi^arah  (adhi-lgvarah). 

As  the  above  examples  indicate,  it  will  be  the  practice  everywhere  in 
this  work,  in  transliteration  (but  not  in  the  devanagan  text),  to  separate 
independent  words ;  and  if  an  initial  vowel  of  a  following  word  has  coalesced 
with  a  final  of  the  preceding,  this  will  be  indicated  by  an  apostrophe  — 
single  if  the  initial  vowel  be  the  shorter,  double  if  it  be  the  longer,  of  the 
two  different  initials  which  in  every  case  of  combination  yield  the  same  result. 

127.  An  o-vowel  combines  with  a  following  t-vowel  to 
1^  e;  with  an  w-vowel,  to  m  o;  with  sR  r,    to  35J^  ar;  with 
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5T  (theoretically),  to  SOT  al;  with  ^  a  ot  ^  5t,  to  ^  ai;  with 
i^  0  or  ^  ae«^  to  stt  au.     Examples  are : 

^TsF5r  rctfendra  (raja-indra); 

f^cilM^SUJ  hitopadegah  (hita-upadegahj; 

^^^t   makaraih  (maha-rsih); 

^  «at  't?a  (sa  +  eva); 

^itlUlR  r^aipt?«ryam  (raja-aigvaryam); 

I^^WiH:   cStJattAa^aA  (dwa-okttsah); 

^s3^t^^^  jvaramadham  (jvara-amadham). 

In  some  of  tbe  Yedic  texts,  the  vo^el  r  i«  written  nnofa&nged  after  the 
a- vowel,  which,  if  long,  is  shortened:  thus,  moAafftTi  instead  of  ma&arftfc. 
The  two  vowels,  however,   are  usually  pronounced  as  one  syllahle. 

When  successive  words  like  wdta  a  iAt  are  to  be  combined,  the  first 
combination,  to  mdi/ra^  is  made  first,  and  the  result  is  mitt  "  'At  (not  md/rai  ** 
'Ai,  from  indfa  t  'At). 

128.  As  regards  the  accent  of  these  vowel  combinations,  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that,  a.  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  union  of  acute 
with  acute  yields  acute,  and  that  of  grave  with  grave  yields  grave  : 
that  of  circumflex  with  circumflex  cannot  occur ;  b.  a  circumflex 
with  following  acute  yields  acute,  the  final  grave  element  of  the 
former  being  raised  to  acute  pitch ;  a  grave  with  following  acute 
does  the  same,  as  no  upward  slide  of  the  voice  on  a  syllable  is 
acknowledged  in  the  language ;  but,  o.  when  the  former  of  the 
fused  elements  is  acute  and  the  latter  grave,  we  might  expect 
the  resulting  syllable  to  be  in  general  circumflex,  to  represent 
both  the  original  tones.  Panini  in  fact  allows  this  accent  in 
every  such  case ;  and  in  a  single  accentuated  Brahmana  text  (QB.), 
the  circumflex  is  regularly  written.  But  the  language  shows,  on 
the  whole,  an  indisposition  to  allow  the  circumflex  to  rest  on 
either  long  vowel  or  diphthong  as  its  sole  basis,  and  the  acute 
element  is  suffered  to  raise  the  other  to  its  own  level  of  pitch, 
making  the  whole  syllable  acute.  ,  The  only  exception  to  this, 
in  most  of  the  texts,  is  the  combination  of  i  and  i,  which  be- 
comes \:  thus,  difk  'va,  from  divi  iva;  in  the  Taittiriya  texts 
alone  such  a  case  follows  the  general  rule,  while  u  and  ti,  in- 
stead, make  h:  thus,  shdgata  from  sti-ud^ata. 

129.  The  i-vowels,  the  «-vowels,  and  ?I  r ,  before  a 
dissimilar  vowel  or  a  diphthong,  are  regularly  converted 
each  into  its  own  corresponding  semivowel,  tT  y  or  5  t?  or 
^  r.     Examples  are: 
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^rU  l«^  ity  aha  (iti'\'dha); 
rrfljcf  madhv  iva  (madhu-^-iva); 
^f^^raf  diMtrarthe  (duhUr-arthe); 
WT^  stry  asya  (strt-^asya); 
^m  vadhvdi  (vadhu-ai). 

But  in  internal  combination  [never  in  external)  the  i  and 
M-Yowels  are  not  seldom  changed  instead  to  iy  and  uv  —  and 
this  especially  in  monosyllables,  or  after  two  consonants,  where 
otherwise  a  group  of  consonants  difficult  of  pronunciation  would 
be  the  result.  The  cases  will  be  noticed  below,  in  explaining 
inflected  forms. 

A  radical  t-vowel  is  converted  into  y  even  before  «  in  per- 
fect tense-inflection:  so  nmyima  (mnl^ima), 

IBO.  As  regards  the  accent  —  here,  as  in  the  preceding 
case  (128),  the  only  combination  requiring  notice  is  that  of  an 
acute  i  or  M-vowel  with  a  following  grave  :  the  result  is  circum- 
flex ;  and  such  cases  of  circumflex  are  many  times  more  frequent 
than  any  and  all  others.    Examples  are  : 

sqf^  vyt^ti  (vi-mtt);  ?M^frl   abhydrcati; 

R^  nadyau  (nadi-du); 

in 5?  svista  (sw-ista);  H*«Im  tanvds  (tanU^as), 

Of  a  similar  combination  of  acate  r  ^th  following  grave,  only  a  single 
ease  has  been  noted  in  accented  texts:  namely,  vijnair  li6t  (QB.  xlv.  6.  8^^): 
the  accentnation  Is  in  accordance  with  the  rales  for  i  and  u. 

131.  Of  a  diphthong,  the  final  i  or  t^element  is  chang- 
ed ^o  its  corresponding  semivowel,  ^  y  or  5f  t?,  before  any 
vowel  or  diphthong :  thus,  ^  e  (really  at:  28)  becomes^  ay^ 
and  3^  o  (that  is,  au)  becomes  Wi  av;  ^  ai  becomes  5rni  ay, 

and  ^  du  becomes  ^  at.  ^iT'^ 

No  change  of  accent,  of  course,  occurs  here ;  each  original 
syllable  retains  its  syllabic  identity,  and  hence  also  its  own  tone. 
Examples  can  be  given  only  for  internal  combination,  since  in  external 
combination  there  are  farther  changes:  see  the  next  paragraph.     Thas, 

Rtf  naya  (ne-a);  ^W  ndya  (ndi-Hi); 

Hcf  hhava  (bho-a);  ^TfcJ  bhdva  (bhau-a). 

132.  In  external  combination,  we  have  the  important 
additional  rule  that  the  sentuvowel  resulting  from  the  con- 
version of  the  final  element  of  a  diphthong  is  in  general 
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dropped;  and  the  resulting  hiatus  is  left  without  further 
change. 

138.  That  is  to  say,  a  final  ^  e  (by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent case)  becomes  simply  3Bj  a  before  an  initial  vowel 
(except  35  a;  see  186,  below),  and  both  then  remain  un- 
changed ;  and  a  final  ^  o«,  in  like  manner,  becomes  (every- 
where) a.     Thus, 

fT  MiJ|(ii:   ta  agatah  (te  +  agatah); 

^3T^  ^  nagara  iha  (nagare  +  iha); 

dt^i  ^I^^TtT  tasma  adadat  (tasmai -\- a'dadat) ; 

f^iRT  3^7^  striya  tiktam  (striyai+uktam). 

"^ 

The  later  grammarians  allow  the  y  in  such  combinations  to  be  either 
retained  or  dropped;  but  the  uniform  practice  of  the  MSS.,  of  every  age, 
in  accordance  with  the  strict  requirement  of  the  Vedic  grammars  (Prati^akhyas), 
is  to  omit  the  semivowel  and  leave  the  hiatus. 

The  persistence  of  the  hiatus  caused  by  this  omission  is  a  plain  indi- 
cation of  the  comparatively  recent  loss  of  the  intervening  consonantal  sound. 
Instances  of  the  combination  of  the  remaining  final  and  initial  are  not  unknown, 
but  they  are  of  sporadically  rare  occurrence. 

184.  The  diphthong  o  (except  as  phonetic  alteration  of 
final  a«;  see  176  a)  is  an  unusual  final,  appearing  only  in  the 
stem  go  (856),  in  the  voc.  sing,  of  u-stems,  in  words  of  which 
the  final  a  is  combined  with  the  particle  u,  as  (U?io,  and  in  a 
few  interjections.  In  the  last  two  classes  it  is  uncombinable 
(below,  188) ;  the  vocatives  sometimes  retain  the  v  and  sometimes 
lose  it  (the  practices  of  different  texts  are  too  different  to  be 
briefly  stated);  go  (in  composition  only)  does  not  lose  its  final 
element,  but  remains  gav  or  go.  A  final  as  becomes  a,  with 
following  hiatus,  before  any  vowel  save  a  (for  which,  see  the 
next  paragraph). 

The  ^  V  o{ '^SlJSf  av  from  ^  au  is  usually  retained:  thus, 

I    (iMo|  tav  eva  (tau-{-eva); 

3H(|e|-^^llil  uhhav  indragnl  (uhhau-^'indragm) , 

In  some  texts,  however,  it  is  lost  before  an  ii-vowel,  the  a  alone 
remaining,  with  hiatus;  in  at  least  one  text  (Kathaka),  it  is  dropped  before 
every  vowel.    The  later  grammarians  aUow  it  to  be  either  retained  or  dropped. 

185.  After  final  7^  e  ox  ^  0^  an  initial  ^  a  disappears. 

The  resulting  accent  is   as  if  the  a  were  not  dropped,  but 
rather  absorbed  into   the    preceding   diphthong,    having  its  tone 
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duly  represented  in  the  combination.  If,  namely,  the  e  or  o  is 
grave  or  circumflex  and  the  a  acute,  the  former  becomes  acute  ; 
if  the  e  or  o  is  acute  and  the  a  grave,  the  former  becomes  cir- 
cumflex, as  usually  in  the  fusion  of  an  acute  and  a  grave  ele- 
ment. If  both  are  acute  or  both  grave,  no  change,  of  course, 
is  seen  in  the  result.     Examples  are : 

rT>r9R^  te  'bruvan  (ti  abruvan); 

^vTSrsflfT  sd  'hravlt  (sdh  abravtt); 

I^IhHc^  ^^*  hinsitavyo  'gnih  (himitapyaJ^  agnih); 

aK*^^i  vTsiciln  ydd  indrd  ^hravlt  (ydd  indrah  dbravlt); 

IRTsFPT  ^ySTsftrT  yddrcyanyo  ^hravlt  (yddrqfanyah  dbravit). 

As  to  the  use  of  the  avagrdha  sign  in  the  case  of  such  an  elision,  see 
above,  16.  In  transliteration,  the  reversed  apostrophe,  or  rongh  breathing, 
will  be  used  in  this  work  to  represent  it. 

This  elision  or  absorjption  of  initial  a  after  final  e  or  o,  which  in  the 
later  language  is  the  invariable  rule,  is  in  the  Yeda  only  an  occasional 
occurrence;  and  there  is  no  close  accordance  with  regard  to  it  between  the 
written  and  the  spoken  form  of  the  Vedic  texts.  In  the  Atharvan,  for  ex- 
ample, .the  a  is  omitted  in  writing  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases,  but  is 
to  be  omitted  in  reading  in  less  than  one  fifth  (including  a  number  in  which 
the  written  text  preserves  it).     See  APr.  iii.  54,  note. 

To  the  rules  of  vowel  combination,  as  above  stated,  there 
are  certain  exceptions.  Some  of  the  more  isolated  of  these  will 
be  noticed  where  they  come  up  in  the  processes  of  inflection 
etc.  ;  a  few  require  mention  here. 

136.  In  internal  combination : 

a.  The  augment  a  makes  with  the  initial  vowel  of  a  root 
the  combinations  at,  au,  ar  (rrcWAt-vowels),  instead  of  c,  o,  ar 
(yimo-vowels),  as  required  by  127. 

b.  The  final  o  of  a  strengthened  stem  (2d8b)  becomes  av  before  the 
snfflx  ya  (originally  ia)', 

c.  The  final  vowel  of  a  stem  is  often  dropped  when  a  secondary  suffix 
is  added. 

For  the  weakening  and  loss  of  radical  vowels,  and  for  certain  insertions, 
see  below,  248  ff.,  267—8. 

137.  In  external  combination : 

a.  The  final  a  or  a  of  a  preposition,  with  initial  r  of  a 
root,  makes  ar  instead  of  ar, 

b.  The  final  a  of  a  preposition  before  roots  beginning  with  €  or  o  i» 
usually  omitted. 

c.  A  final  a  in  composition  may  be  cut  off  before  otu  and  oHha, 

d.  The    form    uh   from    yvah  sometimes  makes  the   heavier    (vrddfU) 
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diphthongal  combination  with  a  preceding  a ;  thus,  prduha.  praudha,  akfduhml 
(from  pra^uka  etc.). 

188.  Certain  final  vowels,  moreover,  are  uncombinable 
(praffrhya)y  or  maintain  themselves  .unchanged  before  any 
foUpwing  vowel.     Thus, 

a.  The  vowels  i,  u  and  e  as  dual  endings,  both  of  declen- 
sional and  of  conjugational  fonns.  Thus,  handlm  mate  midu; 
girt  drohatam. 

b.  The  pronoun  ami  (nom.  pi.);  and  the  Vedic  pronom- 
inal forms  asme,  yusmd,  toe. 

c.  A  final  0  made  by  combination  of  a  final  a-vowel  with  the  particle  u : 
thus,  aiho^  Tfio^  no, 

d.  A  final  i  or  u  of  a  Vedic  locative  case. 

e.  A  protracted  final  vowel  (78). 

f.  The  final,  or  only,  vowel  of  an  inteijection,  as  ciho^  he,  d,  i,  u. 

Permitted  Finals. 

139.  The  sounds  allowed  to  occur  as  finals  in  Sanskrit 
words,  standing  by  themselves  (not  in  euphonic  combination 
with  something  following),  are  closely  limited,  and  those 
which  would  etymologically  come  to  occupy  such  a  position 
are  often  variously  altered,  in  general  accordance  with  their 
treatment  in  other  circumstances,  or  are  sometimes  omitted 
altogether. 

The  variety  of  consonants  that  would  ever  come  at  the  end  of  either 
an  inflected  form  or  a  derivative  stem  in  the  language  is  very  small :  namely, 
Informs,  only  t  (or  d),  n,  m,  a,-  in  derivative  stems,  only  t,  d,  n,  r,  «  (and, 
in  a  few  rare  words,  j).  But  almost  all  consonants  occur  as  finals  of  roots; 
and  every  root  is  liable  to  be  found,  alone  or  as  last  member  of  a  compound, 
in  the  character  of  a  declined  stem. 

140.  All  the  vowel  sounds,  both  simple  and  diphthongal, 
may  be  sounded  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

But  neither  f  nor  /  ever  actually  occurs;  and  r  is  very  rare  (only  as 
neater  sing,  of  a  stem  In  r  or  aVf  or  as  final  of  such  a  stem  in  composition). 

Thus,  mdra,  fivdyd,  dkdri,  nack,  dutu,  camUy  janayitr,  dgne, 
^vuydi,  voyo^  agndu, 

141.  Of  the  non-nasal  mutes,  only  the  first  in  each 
series,  the  non-aspirate  surd,  is  allowed;  the  others  —  surd 
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aspirate,  and  both  sonants  —  whenever  they  would  etjmo- 

logically  oceur,  are  converted  into  this. 

Thus,  agmmdt  for  agmm&th^  mhfi  for  suAfd,  vlnit  for  vtrudh. 

In  a  few  roots,   when  their  final  (sonant  aspirate]  thus 

loses   its   aspiration,    the  original  sonant  aspiration  of   the 

initial  reappears:  compare  ^  A,  below,  147. 

Thus,  da^A  becomes  dhaky  hudh  becomes  hhut,  and  so  on. 

The  roots  exhibiting^  this  change  are  stated  below,   156. 

There  was  some  question  among  the  Hindn  grammarians  as  to  whether 
the  flnal  mute  is  to  be  estimated  as  of  surd  or  of  sonant  quality;  but  the 
great  weight  of  authority,  and  the  invntiable  practice  of  the  MSS.,  favor 
the  surd. 

142*  The  palatals,  however,  form  here  (as  often  else- 
where) an  exception  to  the  rules  for  the  other  mutes.  No 
palatal  is  allowed  as  final.  The  ^  c  reverts  to  its  original 
^  k:  thus,  sn^  vaky  ^f^^FPR  ahhomuk.  The  K  ch  (extremely 
rare:  perhaps  only  in  the  root  V(S prach]  becomes  Zt:  thus, 
V!^  prat.  The  sT  /  either  reverts  to  its  original  guttural  or 
becomes  C  ^,  in  accordance  with  its  treatment  in  other  combi- 
nations  (219):  thus,  pR^  bhuuk,  virat.  The^/A  does  not  occur, 
but  is  by  the  native  grammarians  declared  convertible  to  Z  t- 

143.  Of  the  nasals,  the  ^  m  and  ^  n  are  extremely  com- 
mon, especially  the  former  {^  m  and  H  s  are  of  all  final 
consonants  the  most  frequent);  the  l!T  n  is  allowed,  but  is 
quite  rare;  '^  n  v^  found  (remaining  after  the  loss  of  a  fol- 
lowing    cf)  ^)     in    a    very    small    number    of   words ;    3T  fi 
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But  the  final  m  of  a  root  is  changed  to  n  (compare  212, 
below):   thus,   dgan  from  gam^  dnan  from  nam. 

144.  Of  the  semivowels,  the  5T  I  alone  is  an  admitted 
final,  and  it  is  very  rare.  The  ^  ^  is  (like  its  nearest  surd 
correspondent,  T\s:  145)  changed  as  final  to  vkarga.  Of 
IT  y  and  Sf  v  there  is  no  occurrence. 

146.  Of  the  sibilants,  none  may  stand  unaltered  at  the 
end  of  a  word.     The   H   s   (which    of  all    final   consonants 
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would  otherwise  be  the  commonest)  is  like  ;;|*  r  changed  to  a 
breathing,  the  visarga.  The  ^  g  either  reverts  to  its  original 
^  k,  or,  in  some  roots,  is  changed  to  ^  ^  (in  accordance 
with  its  changes  in  inflection  and  derivation ;  see  below,  218). 
The  ^  ^  is  likewise  changed  to  Z  t' 

The  change  of  8  to  t  is  of  very  rare  occnnence:  see  helow,  226. 

Final  radical  a  is  said  by  the  grammarians  to  be  changed  to  t:  thus, 
dhvat  from  dhvaa:  but  no  example  of  the  conversion  appears  to  occur: 
see  168. 

146.  The  compound  1^  ks  is  prescribed  to  be  treated  as 
simple  ^  s  (not  becoming  c|T  A  by  150,  below).  But  the  case 
is  a  rare  one,  and  its  actual  treatment  in  the  older  language 
irregular. 

In  the  only  RV.  cases  where  the  ks  has  a  quasi-radical  character  —  namely 
andk  from  andks,  and  dmyak  from  ymyaks  —  the  conversion  is  to  k.  Also 
of  forms  of  the  ^-aorist  (see  this  aorist  below)  we  have  adhak,  asrak,  aratJb, 
etc.  for  [adhakS't  etc.);  but  also  aprdt,  abhrat,  ayai  (for  aprakt-t  etc.). 
And.  AV.  has  in  two  cases  srah  (i.  e.  srds)y  apparently  for  asraka-s,  f^om 
ysrj  (wrongly  referred  by  BR.  to  ysram). 

The  numeral  aa«,  *six\  is  perhaps  better  to  be  regarded  as  aaks,  with 
its  ks  treated  as  s,  according  to  the  accepted  rale. 

147.  The  aspiration  ^  A  is  not  allowed  to  maintain 
itself,  but  (like  sT  /  and  51  p)  either  reverts  to  its  original 
guttural  form,  appearing  as  SR  A,  or  is  changed  to  Z  t  — 
both  in  accordance  with  its  treatment  in  inflection;  see  be- 
low, 222.  And,  also  as  in  inflection,  the  original  sonant 
aspiration  of  a  few  roots  (given  at  156)  reappears  when  their 
final  thus  becomes  unaspirated.  Where  the  ^  A  is  from 
original  ^  dh  (223),  it  becomes  cT  t. 

148.  The  msarga  and  antisvara  are  nowhere  etymolog- 
ical finals ;  the  former  is  only  the  substitute  for  an  original 
final  T{  s  or  T  r;  the  latter  occurs  as  final  only  so  far  as 
some  later  grammarians  allow  it  to  be  substituted  for  R  m. 

149.  Apart  from  the  vowels,  then,  the  usual  finals, 
nearly  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,    are  :  A,   J?  m,   ^f  n, 
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cT  ^,   °R  A,  ^  fy  Zf;  those  of  only  sporadic  occurrence  are 
3"  »>  5T  /,  ^  ^y  and,  by  permitted  substitution,    -  fk. 

160.  In  general,  only  one  consonant,  of  whatever  kind, 
is  allowed  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  word;  if  two  or  more 
would  etymologically  occur  there,  the  last  is  dropped,  and 
again  the  last,  and  so  on,  till  only  one  remains. 

Thus,  tudants  becomes  tudant,  and  this  tudan ;  udahc~s  becomes 
udank,  and  this  udan;  and  achantst  («-aor.,  3d  sing.,  of  ychand) 
is  in  like  manner  reduced  to  achan. 

But  a  non-nasal  mute,  if  radical  and  not  suffixal,  is  re- 
tained after  r:  thus,  urk  from  urj,  vdrk  from  ^vrj,  dmart  from 
ytnr;,  suhurt  from  sukard.     The  case  is  not  a  common  one. 

For  relics  of  fonner  double  finals,  preserved  by  the  later  language  under 
the  disguise  of  apparent  euphonic  combinations,  see  below,   207  ff. 

151.  Anomalous  conversions  of  a  final  mute  to  one  of  another  class  are 
occasionally  met  with.     Examples  are: 

a.  Of  final  t  to  hy  in  a  few  words  that  have  assumed  a  special  value 
as  particles :  thus,  jy6h,  tdj&k  (beside  tdjdt),  pftliaky  fdhak ;  —  but  also  now 
and  then  in  a  verbal  form,  as  sdvimk  (AY.  and  VS.  Kan.),  avisyak  fParask.); 
—  and  in  the  feminines  in  knl  (as  aBikra  beside  asiia),  SV.  has  once 
Pfkm  for  prisH. 

b.  Of  k  01  j  to  t,  in  an  isolated  example  or  two,  as  samydt  and  dsrt 
(TS.,  K.). 

C.  In  Taittiriya  texts,  of  the  final  of  amutiibh  and  trUtHbh  to  a  guttural : 
as,  anustHk  ca,  trUtHghhiB  (Weher,  Ind.  St.,  xiii.  109  ff.). 

d.  Of  a  labial  to  a  dental :  in  kakM  for  and  beside  kdkHbh ;  in  saihsfdbhis 
(TS.)  from  ysrp;  and  in  adbhfsy  adhhydSf  from  ap  or  dp  (chap.  Y).  Excepting 
the  first,  these  look  like  cases  of  dissimilation;  yet  examples  of  the  com- 
bination bbh  are  not  unknown  in  the  older  language:  thus,  kakubhhyam, 
trUiubbhiSy  anustvb  bhi, 

162.  For  all  the  processes  of  external  combination  —  that 
is  to  say,  in  composition  and  sentence-collocation  —  a  stem- 
final  or  word-final  is  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  having,  not 
its  etymological  form,  but  that  given  it  by  the  rules  as  to  per- 
mitted finals.  From  this,  however,  are  to  be  excepted  the  ^ 
and  r ;  the  various  transformations  of  these  sounds  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  visarga  to  which  as  finals  before  a  pause  they 
have  come  —  doubtless  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  of 
phonetic  history  —  to  be  reduced.  "Words  will  everywhere  in 
this  work  be  written  with  final  «  or  r  instead  of  h;  and  the 
rules  of  combination  will  be  stated  as  for  the  two  more  original 
sounds,   and  not  for  the  visarga. 

Whitney,  G-rammar.  4 
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Deaspiration. 

158.  An  aspirate  mute  is  changed  to  its  corresponding 
non-aspirate  before  another  non-nasal  mute  or  before  a  sib- 
iliat;  it  stands  unaltered  only  before  a  vowel  or  semi- 
Towel  or  nasal. 

Snch  a  case  can  only  arise  in  Internal  combination,  since  the  processes 
of  external  combination  presnppose  tbe  reduction  of  the  aspirate  to  a  non- 
aspirate  surd  (152). 

Practically,  also,  the  rules  as  to  changes  of  aspirates  concern  almost  only 
the  sonant  aspirates,  since  the  surd,  being  of  later  development  and  rarer 
occurrence,  are  hardly  ever  found  in  situations  that  call  for  their  application. 

154.  Hence,  if  such  a  mute  is  to  be  doubled,  it  is 
doubled  by  prefixing  its  own  corresponding  non-aspirate. 

But  in  the  MSS.,  both  Yedic  and  later,  an  aspirate  mute  is  not  seldom 
found  written  double  —  especially,  if  it  be  one  of  rare  ooeorrence:  for 
example  (RY.),  oAiftftAali,  i6^}^hai\. 

165.  In  a  few  toots,  when  a  final  sonant  aspirate  (^ 
ghy  U  dh^  H  hh;  also  ^  A,  as  representing  an  original  ^  gh] 
thus  loses  its  aspiration,  the  initial  sonant  consonant  (IT  g 
or  ^  rf  or  Sf  h]  becomes  aspirate. 

That  is  to  say,  the  original  initial  aspirate  of  .such  roots  is  restored, 
when  its  presence  does  not  interfere  with  the  euphonic  law,  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  which  (in  Sanskrit  as  in  Greek)  forbids  a  root  to  both  begin 
and  end  with  an  aspirate. 

The  roots  which  show  this  peculiar  change  are  : 

in  g\  —  da^h'^ 

in  h  (for  original  gih]  —  dah^  dihj  duh,  druh,  drhh,  guh;  and  grah  (in 
the  later  desiderative  jighrksa); 

in  dh  —  bandh^  badh,  budh ; 

in  bh  —  dabh  (but  only  in  the  later  desiderative  dhij^a^  for  which  the 
older  language  has  dipsa). 

The  same  change  appears  when  the  law  as  to  finals  causes  the  loss  of 
the  aspiration  at  the  end  of  the  root:  see  above,  141. 

But  from  dah^  duh,  and  guh  are  found  in  the  Yeda  also  forms  without 
the  restored  initial  aspirate:    thus,   daktat;  adukaat,  duduk$a  etc.;  juguksa. 

The  same  analogy  Is  followed  by  dadh,  the  abbreviated  substitute  of  the 
present-stem  dacUio,  from  ydh&j  in  some  of  the  forms  of  conjugation;  thus, 
dhatthas  from  dadh-\-tha8f  adhatta  from  adadh-j-tOj  etc. 
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Surd  and  SMint  AtsmHattM. 

156.  Under  this  head,  there  is  especially  one  very  mark- 
ed and  important  difference  between  the  internal  combi- 
nations of  a  root  or  stem  with  suffixes  and  endings,  and 
the  external  combinations  of  stem  with  stem  in  composition 
and  of  word  with  word  in  sentence-making:  namely, 

157.  In  internal  combination,  the  initial  vowel  or  se- 
mivowel or  nasal  of  an  ending  of  derivmtion  or  inflection 
exercises  no  altering  inflnence  upon  a  final  consonant  of  the 
root  or  stem  to  which  it  is  added. 

To  this  rule  there  are  a  few  exceptions  only:  thos,  a  reverted  palatal 
sometimes  before  a  nasal  (216.  4,5) ;  d  before  the  partlcipli&'SufAx  na  (161); 
a  Anal  consonant  before  maya  (161). 

In  external  combination,  on  the  other  hand,  an  inijtial 
sonant  of  whatever  class,  even  a  vowel  or  semivowel  or 
nasal,  requires  the  conversion  of  a  final  surd  to  sonant. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  (152)  that  in  the  rules  of  external  com- 
bination only  admitted  finals,  along  with  a  and  r,  need  be  taken  account  of, 
all  otliers  being  regarded  as  reduced  to  these  before  combining  with  initials. 

158.  Final  vowels,  nasals,  and  5T  /  are  nowhere  lia- 
ble  to  change  in  the  processes  of  surd  and  sonant  assimi- 
lation. 

The  r,  however,  has  a  coxTeftponding  surd  in  «,  to  which  it 
is  changed  in  external  coxabin^tion  under  circumstances  that  favor 
a  surd!  utterance. 

159.  With  tbo  exceptions  above   stated^    the  collision 

of  surd  and  sonauik  soimds  is  avoided  m  coaobinatit^ns  t— 

av^,  regularly  and  usually,  by  assimilating  the  fia^^d  to  the 

f^lowing  initiaj.. 

Thus,  in  internal  combination :  dtsi,  dtti,  a^Aii,  attd  (}/<id 
-}-«  etc.j;  gcigdhi,  gagdhvdm  (y^ak-jrdM  etc. J;  —  in  external 
combination,  dhhud  ay  dm,  jyog  jiva,  sdd  agitdi/aJ^f  tristtib  dpi; 
d^gajuy  mdckhd,  brhddbhdnu,  ahfd, 

160.  If,  however,  the  fiinal  sonant  aspirate  of  a  root  is 
followed  by  cT  ^  or  ST  ^A  of  an  ending,  the  assimilation  is  in 

4* 
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the  other  direction:  the  combination  is  mcule  sonant,  and 
the  aspiration  of  the  final  [lost  according  to  163,  above)  is 
transferred  to  the  initial  of  the  ending. 

Thus,  gh  with  /  or  th  becomes  gdh;  dh  with  the  same  be- 
comes ddh,  as  haddhd  (yhadh'\^ta),  runddhds  (}/rundh -\- theu  or 
tas);  hh  with  the  same  becomes  hdh,  as  hhdhd  (yiahh-\-ta), 
lahdkva  (Vlahh-\-iva). 

Moreover,  h,  as  representing  original  gh,  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner :  thus,  dugdhd,  dogdkdm  from  duh  —  and  compare 
rvdhd  and  Udhd  from  ruh  and  Jih  etc.,  222. 

In  this  combination,  as  the  sonant  aspiration  is  not  lost  bat  transferred, 
the  restoration  of  the  initial  aspiration  (166)  does  not  take  place. 

In  dadh  from  ydlia  (166,  end),  the  more  normal  method  is  followed ;  the 
dk  is  made  surd,  and  the  initial  aspirated :  thus,  dhaUkoB,  dhattaa.  And  RV. 
has  dhaktam  instead  of  dagdkam  from  ydagh, 

161.  Before  a  nasal  in  external  combination,  a  final 
mute  may  be  simply  made  sonant,  or  it  may  be  still  far- 
ther assimilated,  being  changed  to  the  nasal  of  its  own  class. 

Thus,  either  Idd  ndmas  or  (dn  ndmas,  vOg  me  or  vS^  me, 
hdd  mahhn  or  hdn  mahnn.  instub  nundm  or  tristum  mindm. 

In  practice,  the  conversion  into  a  nasal  is  almost  invariably  made  in 
the  MSS.,  as,  indeed,  it  is  by  the  Prati^akhyas  required  and  not  permitted 
merely.  Even  by  the  general  grammarians  it  is  required  in  the  compound 
adnnavaUj  and  before  matra,  and  the  suffix  maya  (really  a  noun  in  com- 
position):   thus,  vdnmdyay  mrnmdya. 

Even  in  internal  combination,  final  d  of  a  root  becomes  n  before  the 
participleosuffix  na:   thus,  bhhmd,  aannd,  tunnd. 

162.  Before  /,  a  final  t  is  not  merely  made  sonant,  but 
fuUy  assimilated,  becoming  /:  thus,  tdl  labhaie,  uUuptam. 

163.  Before  ^  h  (the  case  occurs  oiily  in  external  com- 
bination), a  final  mute  is  made  sonant;  and  then  the  h  may 
either  remain  unchanged  or  be  converted  into  the  sonant 
aspirate  corresponding  with  the  formerj-.  thus,  either  cTfe 
tad  hi  or  rl1%   tctd  dhiA 

In  practice,  the  latter  method  is  almost  invariably  followed;  and  the 
grammarians  of  the  Prati^akhya  period  are  nearly  unanimous  in  requiring  it. 
The  phonetic  difference  between  the  two  is  very  slight. 

Examples  are:  vag  gJiutdhy  sdddhota  (sat -\~ hot&) ,  tad- 
dhita  (tat+hita)y  anus(t!tb  hhi. 
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Combinations  of  final  s  and  r. 

164.  The  euphonic  changes  of  T\  s  and  ^  r  may  best 
be  considered  together,  because  of  the  practical  relation  of 
the  two  sounds,  in  composition  and  sentence-collocation, 
as  corresponding  surd  and  sonant :  in  a  host  of  cases  H  s 
becomes  ^  r  in  situations  requiring  or  favoring  the  occur- 
rence of  a  sonant ;  and,  less  often,  ^  r  becomes  H  s  where 
a  surd  is  required. 

In  internal  combination,  the  two  are  far  less  exchangeable 
with  one  another :  and  this  class  of  cases  may  best  be  taken  up 
first. 

165.  Final  r  radical  or  quasi-radical  (that  is,  not  belonging 
to  an  ending  of  derivation)  remains  unchanged  before  both  surd 
and  sonant  sounds,  and  even  before  sti  in  declension :  thus,  pi- 
parsi,  caturthdf  catdrsu,  pursti. 

166.  Final  radical  s  remains  before  a  surd  in  general,  and 
usually  before  5,  as  in  ^Ossi^  ^assva,  agissu  (but  the  last  is  also 
written  agihsu:  172):  it  is  however  dropped  in  dsi  (for  assi: 
ycw  +  «t).  Before  a  sonant  (that  is,  bh)  in  declension,  it  is 
treated  as  in  external  combination :  thus,  a^rbhts.  Before  a  so- 
nant (that  is,  dXj  in  conjugation,  it  is  dropped:  thus,  gadhi, 
adhvdm  (but  cases  like  the  latter  may  be  by  abbreviation  [232] 
for  addhvam):  in  ec^i  ((i9-\^dhi)j  the  preceding  vowel  is  anoma- 
lously altered. 

167.  In  a  very  few  cases,  final  radical  s  before  a  is  changed  to  t  (per- 
haps by  dissimilation):  they  are,  from  yvas,  the  future  vatay&nd  and  aorlst 
&vaUam;  from  Yghas^  the  deslderative  stem  Jfghatsa, 

168.  According  to  the  grammarians,  the  flnal  a  of  certain  other  roots, 
used  as  noun-stems,  becomes  t  at  the  end  of  the  word,  and  before  bh  and 
su:  thus,  dhvatf  dhvadbhiSf  sradbhyas,  sraisu.  But  genuine  examples  of  such 
change  do  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  use. 

Sporadic  cases  of  a  like  conversion  are  found  in  the  Veda :  namely, 
madbhfs  and  madbhyds  from  rnds;  luddbhia  from  usds;  svdtavadbhyas  from 
avdtavaa;  avdvadbhia  etc.  (not  found  in  use),  from  svdvas.  But  the  reality 
of  the  conversion  here  is  open  to  grave  doubt;  it  rather  seems  the  substl- 
tation  of  a  t-stem  for  a  astern.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  change  of  vdha 
to  vat  in  the  declension  of  perfect  participles  (chap.  Y.). 

In  the  compounds  duechiind  (dua-^und)  and  pdrueehepa  (parua^QepaJj  the 
final  a  of  the  first  member  is  treated_as  if  a  t  (203). 

For  t  as  apparent  ending  of  the  3d  sing,  in  s- verbs,  see  chap.  YIII. 

169.    As  the  final  consonant  of  derivative  stems  and  of  in- 
flected form:s,  both  of  declension  and  of  conjugation,  s  is  extreme^ 
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ly  frequent ;  and  its  changes  form  a  subject  of  first-rate  im- 
portance in  Sanskrit  euphony.  The  r,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
quite  rare,  being  found  only  in  certain  forms  of  r-stems  and 
in  a  few  particles. 

The  eophonie  treatment  of  8  and  r  yielding  precisely  the  same  result 
after  all  veweU  except  a  and  a,  there  are  certain  forms  with  regard  to  whicfc 
it  is  uncertain  whether  they  end  in  a  or  r,  and  opinions  differ  respecting 
them.  Such  are  us  (or  ur)  of  the  gen.-ahl.  sing,  of  r-stems,  and  U8  (or  ur) 
of  the  3d  plur.  of  verbs. 

170.  a.  The  H  s,  as  already  noticed  (146],  becomes 
mearga  before  a  pause. 

b.  It  is  retained  unchanged  only  when  followed  by 
t{  t  or  ^  th,  the  surd  mutes  of  its  own  class. 

o.  Before  the  palatal  and  lingual  surd  mutes  —  ^  c  and 
ch,  Z  t  and  Zt^  —  it  is  assimilated,  becoming  the  sibUant 
either  class  respectirely,  namely  !!7  p  or  ^  4 . 

d.  Before  the  guttural  and  labial  surd  mutes  —  SR  i 
and  ^  Mj  ^  p  and  m  ph  —  it  is  also  theoretically  assimil- 
ated, becoming  respectively  the  Jihfvamutiya  and  upadkmd,- 
niya  spirants  (60);  but  in  practice  these  breathings  are 
unknown,  and  the  conversion  is  to  visarga. 

Examples  are:  to  b.  taias  te,  caksus  te;  to  o.  iata^  ca,  to- 
9yag  ehaya;  to  d.  tudah  kamam^  purmah  hhanoH;  yct^h  prapa, 
fffhai^  pAahvan, 

171.  The  first  three  of  these  rules  are  almost  universal ;  to 
the  last  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  the  sihilant  being  re- 
tained (or,  by  180,  converted  into  «),  especially  in  compounds ; 
but  also,  in  the  Veda,   even  in  sentence  combination. 

In  the  Veda,  the  retention  of  the  sibilant  in  compounds  is  the  general 
rule,  the  exceptions  to  which  are  detailed  in  the  Vedio  grammars. 

In  the  later  language,  the  retention  is  mainly  determined  by  the  intimacy 
or  the  antiquity  and  frequency  of  the  combination.  Thus,  the  final  sibilant 
of  a  preposition  or  a  word  filling  the  office  of  a  preposition  before  a  verbal 
root  is  wont  to  be  preserved;  and  that  of  a  stem  before  a  derivative  of  ybr, 
before  pati,  before  kalpa  and  kamay  and  so  on.  Examples  are  namaskara, 
vaeaapaHy  ayuskSmay  payaskalpa. 

The  Vedic  retention  of  the  sibilant  in  sentence-collocation  is  detailed  in 
full  in  the  Prati^akhyas.  The  chief  classes  of  cases  are:  a.  the  final  of  a 
preposition  or  Its  like  befbre  a  verbal  form ;  b*  of  a  genitive  before  a  govern- 
ing ooun:  as  divdt  pffMh^  idds  pad£;    o.  of  an   ablative  before  f&ri:    ta 
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him&vaXai  pdri;  d.  of  other  less  clMsiflable  cases:  is  dydHt  puij  ifi$  fvAvA^ 
yd8  pdtih,  paridhfs  pdtdUy  etc. 

172.  Before  an  initial  sibilant  —  ^  c,  ^  s,  T\  s  —  ^^is 
either  assimilated,  becoming  the  same  sibilant,  or  it  is 
changed  into  msarga. 

The  native  grammarians  are  in  some  measure  at  variance  (see  APr.  ii.  40, 
note)  as  to  which  of  these  changes  should  be  made,  and  in  part  they  allow 
either  at  pleasure.  The  usage  of  the  MSS.  is  also  discordant;  the  conversion 
to  visatga  is  the  prevalent  practice,  though  the  sibilant  is  also  not  infre- 
quently found  written.  European  editors  generally  write  vUarga;  but  the 
later  dictionaries  and  glossaries  make  tbe  alphabetic  place  of  a  word  the 
same  as  if  the  sibilant  were  read  instead. 

Examples  are :  manuJ^  svayam  or  manua  svayam ;  indraft  piraJ^ 
or  indrag  ^ra^. 

173.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to  these  rules : 

a.  If  the  initial  sibilant  has  a  surd  mute  after  it,  the  flaal  s  may  be 
dropped  altogether  —  and  by  some  authorities  is  required  to  be  so  dzopped. 
Thus,  vayava  siha  or  vayavah  aiha;  cctUutanam  or  eaiiihatandm. 

With  regard  to  this  point  the  usage  of  the  different  MSS.  and  editions 
ie  greatly  at  variance. 

b.  Before  ts,  the  s  is  allowed  to  become  visargoj  instead  of  being 
retained. 

174.  Before  a  sonant,  either  vowel  or  consonant  (ex- 
cept l^]"  r ;  see  179),  H  «  is  changed  to  the  sonant  IJ"  r  — 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  preceded  by  51  a  or  ^TT  5. 

Examples  are  :   devapatir  tva,   grlr  iva ;  manur  gacchati,    tanur 
apsu;   tayor  adrstakdmah;  sarvair  gundih;  d^ner  manve. 
For  a  few  cases  like  dudd^,  dtcna(;a,  see  below,   160. 

The  endings  35in  as  and  5ITH  as  (both  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely  common)  follow  rules  of  their  own,  as  follows: 

176.  a.  Final  ^f^  as,  before  any  sonant  consonant  and 
before  short  5fa,  is  changed  to  ^  o  —  and  the  ST  a  after 
it  is  lost. 

The  resulting  accentuation,  and  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  a  is  only  oc- 
casional in  the  older  language  of  tlie  Veda,  have  been  pointed  out  above,   185. 

Examples  are :  nolo  noma,  hrahmnmyo  vedavii;  hantavyo  'smi. 

b.  Final  3BR?  as  before  any  other  vowel  than  ^  a  loses 
its  H  s,  becoming  simple  ^  a;  and  the  hiatus  thus  occa- 
sioned remains. 
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That  is  to  say,  a»  is  treated  as  an  original  0,  or  an  c,  woald  be  treated 
in  the  same  situation :  see  132—4. 

Examples  are :  vfAadeifva  uvacaf  aditya  wa,  ndntaukti. 

176.  Exceptions  to  the  rules  as  to  final  as  are: 

a.  The  pronouns  sas  and  ea^  (also  syas  in  the  Veda)  lose 
their  s  before  any  consonant :  thus,  sa  dadarga,  eaha  purtimh ;  but 
soda  tu  sah,  so  'bravii.  The  exclamation  bhos  loses  its  s  before 
all  vowels  and  all  sonant  consonants. 

b.  In  the  Veda,  and  more  rarely  in  the  later  language,  the  rale  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  hiatas  is  sometimes  violated,  and  the  remaining  con^ 
tignous  vowels  are  combined  into  one:  for  example,  ae  ^d  agnCj  ae  'mam, 
8du  'aadhih  (for  sa  id  agne,  aa  imam,  aa  oaadhih). 

o.  A  f^w  instances  are  found  (almost  all  Yedic)  of  a  apparently  changed 
to  r  after  a,  as  after  other  vowels:  but  in  nearly  every  case  there  is  to  be 
assumed,  rather,  a  stem  in  ar  beside  that  in  aa,  evidences  of  the  former 
being  sometimes  found  in  the  kindred  languages :  thus,  in  forms  of  Udhaa 
and  dhaa  (see  chap.  Y.);  in  amnaa  (no  occurrence);  In  bhxivaa  (second  of  the 
trio  bhua,  bhuvaa,  avar),  except  in  its  oldest  occurrences;  in  avda  (onee,  in 
RV.);  in  wda  (voc,  and  in  uaarbudh)\  in  vddhar  and  vadhary  (RV.);  in 
vanargH^  dfMrviQ,  vaaarhdn,  aabardfigha,  and  one  or  two  other  more  doubtful 
words;  and  in  a  series  of  words  in  a  single  passage  of  TS.  and  K.,  viz. 
jinvdr,  ugrdr,  bhimdr,  tveadr^^rutdrj  bhutdr^  and  (K.  only)  putdr. 

In  aharpdti  (VS.),  and  vanarsdd  and  vanaradd  (RV.),  we  see  the  same 
change  even  before  a  surd  consonant. 

d.  Final  aa  is  once  changed  to  0  in  RV.  before  a  surd  consonant:  thus, 
add  pUo. 

177.  Final  CTTW  as  before  any  sonant,  whether  vowel  or 
consonant,  loses  its  H  s,  becoming  simple  ma;  and  the 
hiatus  thus  occasioned  remains. 

The  maintenance  of  the  hiatus  in  these  cases,  as  in  that  of  0  and  e 
and  di  (above,  133 — 4;,  seems  to  indicate  a  recent  loss  of  the  intermediate 
sound.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  what  this  should  have  been.  Some  of 
the  native  grammarians  assimilate  the  case  of  da  to  that  of  at,  assuming  the 
conversion  to  ay  in  both  alike  —  but  probably  only  as  a  matter  of  formal 
convenience  in  rule-making. 

178.  Final  T  r,  in  general,  shows  the  same  form  which 

H  s  would  show  under  the  same  conditions.     But 

a.    Original  final  r,  after  a  or  a,  maintains  itself  unchang- 
ed before  a  sonant :    thus,  punar  eti,  pratar-j'itf  dhar  ddmna,  dkar 
jy6Hh. 

b.  Also  before  a  surd,  r  is  preserved  in  a  few  Vedic  compounds :  thus, 
YvftfcanoA,  avhrcakaaa,  avbrpaJtiy  avarad,   avhradti;    dhuradd,  dhwradhi   putpati. 
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varkdryd,  ap7rpcu2a,  punartta.    In  some  of  these,  the  r  is  optionall]^  retained 
6yen  in  the  later  language. 

C.   On  the   other  hand,   r  is' lost,   like  8,   in  one  or  two  Yedic  cases: 
akaa  fndtih,  dha  evd, 

179.  A  double  r  is  nowhere  admitted:  if  such  would  occur, 
either  by  retention  of  an  original  r  or  by  conversion  of  s  to  r, 
one  r  is  omitted,  and  the  preceding  vowel,  if  short,  is  made 
long  by  compensation. 

In  some  Yedic  texts,  however  (Yajnr-Yeda),  or  becomes  o  before  ini- 
tial r:  thus,  8vb  rohdva» 

Conversion  of  H  ^  to  ^  i . 

180.  The  dental  sibilant  H  «  is  changed  to  the  lingual 
tf  s,  if  immediately  preceded  by  any  vowel  save  ^  a  and 
IBTT  a,  or  by  cR  A  or  ^  r  —  unless  the  H  «  be  final,  or  fol- 
lowed by  ^  r. 

The  assimilating  influence  of  the  preceding  lingual  vowels  and  semi- 
vowel is  obvious  enough;  that  of  k  and  the  other  vowels  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  somewhat  retracted  position  of  the  tongue  in  the  mouth  during  their 
utterance,  causing  its  tip  to  reach  the  roof  of  the  mouth  more  easily  at  a 
point  further  back  than  the  dental  one. 

The  general  Hindu  grammar  prescribes  the  same  change  after  a  I  also; 
but  the  Prati^akhyas  give  no  such  rule,  and  phonetic  considerations,  the  I 
being  a  dental  sound,  are  decidedly  against  it.  Actual  cases  of  the  com- 
bination, if  they  occur  at  all,  are  excessively  rare. 

The  vowels  that  cause  the  alteration  of  «  to  s  may  be  called 
for  brevity's  sake  '^alterant"  vowels. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  rule, 

181.  In  the  interior  of  a  Sanskrit  word,  the  dental  $  is 
not  usually  found  after  any  vowel  save  a  and  a,  but,  instead 
of  it,  the  lingual  s.     But 

a.  A  following  r  prevents  the  conversion :  thus,  U8ra,  iisrai, 
tamisra.  And  it  is  but  seldom  made  in  the  forms  and  derivatives 
of  a  root  containing  an  r- element  (whether  r  or  r),  whatever 
the  position  of  that  element :  thus,  stsarti,  aisrtam,  sarisrpd,  Hsiirey 
parisrut.  To  this  rule  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  as  vi^fard, 
nUtrta,  vispardhas,  ffdvistMra,  etc.  In  ajusran  the  final  s  of  a 
root  is  preserved  even  immediately  before  r. 

This  dissimilating  influence   of  a  following  r,  as  compared  with  the  in- 
variable assimilating  influence  of  a  preceding  r,  is  peculiar  and  problematical. 

b.   The  recurrence  of  s  in  succ/ossive  syllables  is  sometimes  avoided  by 
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leaying  the  former  s  unchanged:   thus,    tiBaktiy  bat  siBokti'^  yasinfthas,  but 
ydsinmahi.   Similarly,  in  certain  desiderative  formations:  see  below,   184c. 

o.  Other  cases  are  sporadic:  RV.  has  the  forms  mice  and  aisicus  (but 
siaieatua),  and  the  stems  r&Isa,  kistdy  bfm,  htudy  brsaya;  a  single  root  pis, 
with  its  derivative  pesukaj  is  found  once  in  ^B. ;  for  puna  and  the  roots 
nina  and  hina,  aee  below,   183. 

182.  On  the  other  hand  (as  was  pointed  out  above,  62], 
the  occurrence  of  «  in  Sanskrit  words  is  nearly  limited  to  cases 
falling  under  this  nde :  others  are  rather  sporadic  anomalies  — 
except  where  s  is  the  product  of  f  or  ka  before  a  dental,  as  in 
drastum,  caste,   tvasfar :  see  218,   221).     Thus,  we  find : 

a.  Four  roots,  fcos,  laa,  hhaSf  bhajf  of  wfkich  the  last  is  common  and 
is  found  as  early  as  the  Brahmanas. 

b.  Further,  in  RV.,  daa^  havdaaj  caadla^  ciaa,  jdlaaa,  paaytt^  baakdyaj 
vdaat  (for  vakaat?)^  hiatha  (for  kakata,  Fick);  and,  by  anoraAlous  alteration 
of  original  «,  -adh  (turdadh,  etc.),  daddhay  upaatiU,  and  probably  apdathd  and 
aathtvdnt.     Such  cases  grow  more  common  later. 

The  numeral  aaa,  as  already  noted,  is  more  probably  aaka* 

188.  The  nasalization  of  the  alterant  vowel  —  or,  in  other 
words,  its  being  followed  by  anusvara  —  does  not  prevent  it& 
altering  effect  upon  the  sibilant :  thus,  havt^iy  parunsi.  And 
the  alteration  takes  place  in  the  initial  s  of  an  ending  after  the 
final  5  of  a  base,  whether  the  latter  be  regarded  as  also  changed 
to  8  or  as  converted  into  visarga :  thus,  havism  or  havihsu,  pa- 
russu  or  paruhsu. 

But  the  a  oi  puna  (chap.  Y.)  remains  unchanged,  apparently  on  account  of 
the  retained  sense  of  its  value  as  ^uma;  also  that  of  yhihaj  because  of  its 
value  as  hina  (hinasli  etc.^;  ]/nms  (RY.  only)  is  more  questionable  (perhaps 
nima,  from  nam). 

184.  The  principal  cases  of  alteration  of  s  in  internal  com- 
bination are : 

1ft.  In  endings,  inflectional  or  derivative,  beginning  with  s 
—  8ti ;  si,  se,  sva ;  s  of  sibilant-aorist,  future,  and  desiderative ; 
suffixes  sna,  snu,  sya,  etc.  —  after  a  final  alterant  vowel  or 
consonant  of  root  or  stem,  or  a  union-vowel :  thus,  jukosi,  gese, 
anmsam,  hhavisyami,  gugruse,  dema^  jwm,  viksu,   ak&rsam. 

b.  The  final  «  of  a  stem  before  an  ending  or  suffix :  thus^ 
havisU,  kavisas,  etc.,  from  havis;  gahsiismant,  gociska,  manuqa, 
mavmsya. 

Roots  having  a  final  sibilant  (except  p)  after  an  alterant  vowel  are  — 
with  the  exception  of  fictitious  ones  and  pia^  niha,  hina  —  regarded  as  end- 
ing in  a  J  not  a;  and  concerning  the  treatment  of  this««  in  combination,  see 
below,  2d6ff. 
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c.  The  initial  s  of  a  root  after  a  reduplication :  thus,  «t- 
^ade,  stm^a,  masady  cosMyate,  sAnisvanat. 

Excepted  Is  in  general  an  initial  radical  «  in  a  desiderative  stem,  when 
the  desiderative-sign  becomes  «:  thus,  aisanisati  from  yaan,  sisanksati  from 
yaanj. 

185.  But  the  same  change  occurs  also,  on  a  considerable 
scale,   in  external  combination,    especially  in  composition :  thus. 

Both  in  verbal  forms  and  in  derivatives,  the  final  i  or 
i«  of  a  preposition  or  otker  lifee  prefix  ordinarily  lingualizes  the 
initial  s  of  the  root  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  since  such  combi- 
nations are  both  of  great  frequency  and  of  peculiar  intimacy, 
analogous  with  those  of  root  or  stem  and  affix  :  thtis,  etbkisio, 
pradsthhf  nisikta,  visita;   amavadh&m,  susSka. 

The  principal  exceptions  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already 
laid  down :  namely,  when  the  root  contains  an  r-element,  and  when  a  recur- 
zence  of  the  sibilant  would  take  place.  But  there  are  alBo  otiiers,  of  a  more 
irre^ar  character;  and  the  complete  account  of  the  treatment  of  initial 
radical  s  after  a  prefix  would  be  a  matter  of  great  detail,  and  not  worth 
gtring  here. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  initial  «,  usually  altered  after  a.  certain  peeflx, 
retains  the  altered  sibilant  even  after  an  interposed  a  of  augment  or  reduplic- 
ation :  thus,  ahhy  cuthamy  pary  asasvajat,  vy  aaahanta,  ny  aaadama,  abhy 
iumcanf  vy  astabhndt;  vi  ta$the,  vi  taathire. 

Much  more  anomalous  is  the  occasional  alteration  of  initial  radical  8 
after  an  a-element  of  a  prefix.  Such  cases  are  ava  stamhh  (against  ni  atambh 
and  prati  atambh)  and  (according  to  the  grammarians)  ava  avan, 

186.  .In  other  compounds,  the  final  alterant  vowel  of  the 
first  member  not  infrequently  (especially  in  the  Veda)  lingualizes 
the  initial  a  of  the  second :  for  example,  yudhtithira,  pUfrsvasTy 
go^hdy  dffnistomd^  anmtubh,  triicmdM,  dmsdd,  paritme^hin,  ahhi- 
$endj  pitrs&d,  purusfutA. 

A  very  few  cases  occur  of  the  same  alteration  after  an  a-element:  thus, 
aavyaaihif  apaathd,  upaatiUj  also  yaah,  when  its  final,  by  146,  becomes  t : 
thus,  ^atrofSt  (but  aatraaiham), 

187.  The  final  s  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound  often 
beootnes  a  afteir  an  alterant  vowel :  thus,  the  s  ot  sl  preposhional 
pt«fix,  as  m'saklkmn,  dust&ra  /^for  dus^dra),  ^hfyta;  and,  regu- 
larly, a  s  retained  instead  of  being  converted  to  visarga  before 
a  labial  or  guttural  mute   (171),  as  haidspil^  jyoiishc^;  tapHipi. 

188.  Once  more,  in  the  Veda,  'the  same  alteration,  both  of  an  kiitial 
aad  of  a  final  «,  is  not  infrequent  even  between  the  words  composing  a 
tetttence.  The  cases  «re  detailed  in  the  Priti^hya  belonging  to  each  text, 
and  are  of  very  vadous  character.     Thus, 

a.   The  initial  a,  especially  of  particles :    as  u  »t2y  hi  ama,  kdm  «  «vll; 
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—  also  of  pronouns :  as  hf  sdk ;  —  of  yerb-forms,  especially  from  yas :  as 
hC  Hhd^  divf  stha ;  —  and  in  other  scattering  eases :  as  u  ftuhij  na  sthirdm, 
tA  Badhdaiha. 

m 

b.  A  final  8,  oftenest  before  pronouns  (especially  toneless  ones):  aa 
agnU  tvdy  nU  te,  tyiis  ti,  ^ia  Ivdm,  sddhia  tdva;  —  but  also  in  other  cases, 
and  wherever  a  final  a  is  preserved,  instead  of  being  turned  into  viaarga^ 
before  a  guttural  or  labial  (171):  as  trfa  putvij  iyua  krnotu,  viatoa  pdlih, 
diya&a  piti. 

Conversion  iA  n  to  n. 

189.  The  dental  nasal  ^  n,  when  immediately  followed 
by  a  vowel  or  hy  ^  n  oi  T{  m  or  IS  y  or  ^  v,  is  turned  in- 
to  the  lingual  m  »  if  preceded  in  the  same  word  by  the 
lingual  sibilant  or  semivowel  or  vowels  —  that  is  to  say, 
by  t^  4,  ^  r,  or  5R  f  or  ^  f  — :  and  this,  not  only  if  the 
altering  letter  stands  immediately  before  the  nasal,  but  at 
whatever  distance  from  the  latter  it  may  be  found:  unless, 
indeed,  there  intervene  (a  consonant  moving  the  front  of 
the  tongue:  namely)  a  palatal  (except  IT  y),  a  lingual,  or  a 
dental. 

We  may  thus  figure  to  ourselves  the  rationale  of  the  process:  in  the 
marked  proclivity  of  the  language  toward  lingual  utterance,  especially  of  the 
nasal,  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  when  once  reverted  into  the  loose  lingual  position 
by  the  utterance  of  a  non-contact  lingual  element,  tends  to  hang  there  and 
make  its  next  nasal  contact  in  that  position:  and  does  so,  unless  the  pro- 
clivity is  satisfied  by  the  utterance  of  a  lingual  mute,  or  the  organ  is  thrown 
out  of  adjustment  by  the  utterance  of  an  element  which  causes  it  to  assume 
a  different  posture.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  gutturals  or  labials,  which 
do  not  move  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  (and,  as  the  influence  of  k  on 
following  a  shows,  the  guttural  position  favors  the  sncceasion  of  a  lingual): 
and  the  y  is  too  weakly  palatal  to  interfere  with  the  alteration  (as  its  next 
relative,  the  i-vowel,  itself  lingualises  a  a). 

This  is  a  rule  of  constant  application ;  and  (as  was  pointed 
out  above)  the  great  majority  of  occurrences  of  n  in  the  language 
are  the  residt  of  it. 

190.  The  rule  has  force  especially 

a.  When  suffixes,  of  inflection  or  derivation,  are  added  to  roots  or 
stems  containing. one  of  the  altering  sounds:  thus,  rudr€na,  rudfinanij  vffrtfie, 
virii^tj  virinif  datfni,  hdrdni,  doSahaiiUy  kfirtimi,  ffi^ti,  katibhand,  ghfnd, 
kdrvMy  vrkndj  rugnd,  drdvina,  iadnt,  purdndj  r^fe^cM,  edkaana^  e(kiraamanat 
kfpcandna. 
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b.  When  the  final  n  of  a  root  or  stem  cornea  to  be  followed,  in  inflec- 
tion or  derivation,  by  such  sounds  as  allow  it  to  feel  the  effect  of  a  preceding 
altering  cause:  thus,  from  yran,  rdnanti,  rdnyati,  raranaf  araninu;  from 
brahmanj  hrdhmana,  br&hmani,  brahmand,  brahmanyhj  brdhmanvant. 

191.  This  rule  (like  that  for  the  change  of  s  to  s)  applies 
strictly  and  especially  when  the  nasal  and  the  cause  of  its  alter- 
ation both  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  same  integral  word ; 
but  (also  like  the  other)  it  is  extended,  within  certain  Hmits, 
to  compound  words  —  and  even,  in  the  Veda,  to  contiguous 
words  in  the  sentence.  [ 

192.  Especially,  a  preposition  or  similar  prefix  to  a  root, 
if  it  contain  r  or  end  in  euphonic  r  for  s  (174),  very  often 
lingualizes  the  m  of  a  root  or  of  its  derived  stems  and  forms. 
Thus: 

a.  The  initial  n  of  a  root  is  usually  and  regularly  so  altered,  in  all 
forms  and  derivatiTes,  after  para,  pari,  pra,  mr  (for  nia),  cmtarj  dur  (for 
dus):  thus,  pdra  naya,  pdri  niyattj  prd  nudasva;  paranultij  parivkoma,  pranava, 
nirnij,  dwrndfa. 

Boots  suffering  this  change  are  written  with  initial  n  in  the  native  root-* 
lists.  The  only  exceptions  of  importance  are  nrt,  nabh,  nand  (very  rare], 
and  na^  when  its  q  becomes  a  (as  in  prdnaata), 

b.  The  final  n  of  a  root  is  lingualized  in  some  of  the  forms  of  an  and. 
ham:  thus,  prd  'nitt,  prand,  prd  hanyate,  prahdnana. 

c.  The  class-signs  nu  and  na  are  altered  after  the  roots  ^2  and  rrU: 
thus,  pdri  hinomif  prd  minanti  (but  the  latter  not  in  the  Veda). 

d.  The  1st  sing.  Impv.  ending  ant  is  sometimes  altered:  thus,  prd 
bhavani, 

6.  Derivatives  by  suffixes  containing  n  sometimes  have  n  by  influence 
ef  a  preposition:  thus,  prayCCna, 

f.  The  n  of  the  preposition  ni  is  sometimes  altered,  like  the  initial  of 
a  root,  after  another  preposition:  thus,  pranipata,  pranidhi. 

19S.  In  compound  words,  an  altering  cause  in  one  member  sometimes- 
lingualizes  a  n  of  the  next  following  member  —  either  its  initial  or  final  n,. 
or  n  in  its  inflectional  or  derivative  ending.  The  exercise  of  the  altering 
influence  can  be  seen  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  closeness  or  frequency  of 
the  compound,  or  its  integration  by  being  made  the  base  of  a  derivative. 
Examples  are:  gramantj  trinaman,  urunasdj  vrtrahdnam  etc.  (but  vrtraghni 
tc:  195),  nrmdnas,  drughand;  pravihana,  nrpina,  purydna,  pitryina^ 
avargSvM,  durgini,  fisrdyamne,  tryangdnam. 

194.  Finally,  in  the  Veda,  a  n  (usually  initial)  is  lingualized  even  by 
an  altering  sound  in  another  word.  The  toneless  pronouns  naa  and  ena-  are- 
oftenest  thus  affected :  thus,  pdri  nas,  prat  'nan,  indra  enam  ,*  but  also  the 
particle  fid,  'like':  thus,  vdr  ndf  and  a  few  other  cases,  as  vdr  ndmaj  piinar 
nayamasi,  agn£f  dvena. 
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196«  Tlie  immediate  eombination  of  a  n  with  a  preceding  gntturaU  or 
labial  seems  in  some  eases  to  hinder  the  conTeision  to  a:  thns,  vftragkni 
etc.  knAknatif  tfpnoU  (but  in  Veda  tfpnu). 

Conversion  of  dontal  mutes  to  linsoals  and  palatals. 

106.  When  a  dental  mute  comes  in  contact  with  a 
lingual  or  palatal  mute  or  sibilant,  the  dental  is  usually 
assimilated;  becoming  lingual  or  palatal  respectively. 

The  cases  are  the  following : 

107.  A  dental  surd  mvte  or  nasal,  or  the  dental  sibilant, 
wh«n  immediafkely  preoeded  by  a  s,  is  everywhere  oonveited  into 
the  corresponding  lingual. 

Under  this  rale,  the  combinations  8t,  ath,  and  tn  are  very  oommos;  $9 
ie  rarely  so  written,  the  vi§arga  being  put  instead  of  the  former  sibiUat: 
thns,  j^tikfu  instead  of  jy6U8$u, 

Those  cases  in  which  final  8  becomes  t  before  8u  (226  b)  do  not,  of 
oouise,  fall  under  this  rule. 

198.  In  the  other  (comparatively  infrequent)  cases  where 
a  dental  is  preceded  by  a  lingual  in  internal  combination,  the 
dental   (except  of  su  loc.  pi.)  becomes  lingual.     Thus  : 

a.  A  dh  after  d  from  «  of  a  root  or  stem  (226  b):  as  ddviddhvam  etc. 

b.  Only  a  very  few  other  instances  occur:  Itte  and  iitta  from  yld; 
Boddha  (also  aaddhs  and  fodha),,  and  tannam  [Hu-^-fMBin'.  anomalous  gen. 
pi.  of  «a^);  ifnnd  (ytrd-^-fw,),  A  small  number  of  words  follow  the  same 
rule  in  external  combination:    see  below,  199. 

But  tadhi  (Vedic:  ytad-{-dhi)  shows  loss  of  the  final  lingual  after  assi- 
milation of  the  dental,  and  compensatory  lengthening. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  abnormal  occurrence  of  d  are  explained  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  as  results  of  a  lingualized  and  afterward  omitted  sibilant  before  d: 
thus  nid&  from  nisda^  Vpid  from  pisd,  ynvrd  from  nvrsd  (Zend  marezhda^. 
For  words  exhibiting  a  like  change  in  composition,  see  below,  199b. 

199.  In  external  combination, 

a»  A  final  t  is  directed  to  be  assimilated  to  an  initial  lingual  mute: 
thus,  ta^lkd^  tad,  dayaUj  U^rthdlinii  tad  dhaVfkale:  but  the  case  never 
ooours  in  the  older  language)  and  very  xs^ely  i,n  the  later.  For  final  n  be- 
fore a  lingual,  see  206. 

b.  An  initial  dental  after  a  final  lingual  usually  remains 
unchaoged ;  and  9U  of  the  loc.  pi.  follows  the  same  rule :  thus, 
satm,  rdtsti. 

Bxceptions  are:  a  few  eompounds  with  sa«,  *six':  namely,  fdi^naioaii, 
8annabhi  (and  one  or  two  others  not  quotable  from  the  iitetatam). 
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In  a  few  oompovnds,  moreover ,  there  appears  a  Unfaallsed  dental,  with 
compensatory  lengthening,  after  a  lost  Ungual  aibilant  or  ita  vepreteBtative : 
namely,  in  certain  Vedie  eomponnds  witii  dm:  duddbha,  dudif,  dudhi,  du- 
f4^f  duni^a',  and,  in  the  language  of  every  period,  certain  compounds  of 
sas,  with  change  of  its  vowel  to  an  alterant  quality  (as  in  vodhum  and 
wdhum:  224  b):  p6^a,  fodki  (also  faddhs  and  saddhi),  todant. 

c.  Between  final  t  and  initial  «,  the  insertion  of  a  t  iA  permitted  — 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  required:  thus,  sdt  aahdsrah  or  sdtt  sahdarah. 

200.  The  cases  of  assimilation  of  a  denial  to  a  contiguous 
palatal  occur  almost  only  in  external  combination,  and  before 
an  initial  palatal.  ThjeTie  is  but  one  case  of  internal  combina- 
tiou,   namely : 

201.  A  ^  w  coming  to  follow  a  palatal  mute  in  inter- 
nal combination  is  itself  made  palatal: 

Thus,  yacna  (the  only  instance  after  c) ,  yajnd,  jajni,  ajnata, 
rhjna,   rhjm, 

202.  An  final  rf  t  before  an  initial  palatal  mute  ifi  as- 
similated to  it;  becoming  ^  c  before  ^  c  or  ^  eh^  and  §f  / 
before  sT  /  ^jh  does  not  occur). 

A  final  ^  n  is  assimilated  before  sf  /,  becoming  ol  fi, 

AH  the  grammarians,   of  every  period,    require  this  assimilation  of  n; 
hnt  it  is  mere  often  neglected,  or  only  sporadically  made,  in  the  MSS. 
For  n  before  a  sord  palatal,  see  below,  206. 

203.  Before  the  palatal  sibilant  9T  p^  both  rT  t  and  ^  n 
are  assimilated,  becoming  respectiyely  tT  c  and  ol  /ly  and 
then  the  following  51  p  may  be,  and  in  practice  almost 
always  is,  converted  to  5"  ch. 

Some  authorities  regard  the  conversion  of  p  to  ek  as  everyvrhere  oblige 
atory,  others  as  only  optional;  some  except,  peremptorily  or  optionally,  a 
i  followed  by  a  mute.  And  some  require  the  same  conversion  after  erery 
mnte  save  m,,  reading  also  vipai  cftutti(in,  inaX  chUei^  anuHup  chdradiy  pufc 
4:huei,  The  MSS.  generally  write  ch,  instead  of  ccA,  as  resolt  of  the  com- 
bination of  t  and  p. 

Combinatiens  of  final  n. 

204.  Final  radical  n  is  assimilated  in  internal  combination 
to  a  following  sibUant,  becoming  anusvara, 

'Thus,  vdfkii,  vdhsvaj  vdhwt,  maniydtc,  jighdnBiUi, 

According  to  tiie  grammarians,  it  is  treated  before  hh  and  su  in  declen- 
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Bion  as  in  external  combination.     But  the  cases  are  extremely  rare,  and  RV. 
has  rdhsu  and  vdhm  (the  only  Yedlc  examples). 

Final  n  of  a  derivative  suffix  is  .regularly  and  usually  dropped  before  a 
consonant  in  inflection  and  composition  —  in  composition,  even  before  a 
vowel;  and  a  radical  n  occasionally  follows  the  same  rule. 

For  assimilation  of  n  to  a  preceding  palatal,  see  201* 
The  remaining  cases  are  those  of  external  combination. 

206.  The  assimilation  of  n  in  external  combination  to  a 
following  sonant  palatal  and  the  palatal  sibilant  g  have  been 
already  treated   (202,   208). 

The  n  is  idso  declared  to  be  assimilated  (becoming  n)  be- 
fore a  sonant  lingual  (c?,  ^A,  n),  but  the  case  hardly  ever 
occurs. 

206.  A  n  is  also  assimilated  to  a  following  initial  /,  be- 
coming   (like  m ;  218  oj   a  nasal  /. 

The  MSS.  in  general  attempt  to  write  the  combination  in  accordance 
with  this  rule. 

207.  Before  the  lingual  and  dental  sibilants,  8  and  s,  final 
n  remains  unchanged ;  but  a  t  may  also  be  inserted  between 
the  nasal  and  the  sibilant :  thus,  jin  sdt  or  tint  adf ;  mahin  sdn 
or  mahAnt  sdn. 

According  to  most  of  the  grammarians  of  the  Prati^khyas  (not  RPr.), 
the  insertion  of  the  t  in  such  cases  is  a  necessary  one.  In  the  MSS.  it  is 
very  frequently  made,  but  not  uniformly.  It  is  probably  a  purely  phonetic 
phenomenon,  a  transition-sound  to  ease  the  double  change  of  sonant  to  surd 
and  nasal  to  non-nasal  utterance  —  although  the  not  infrequent  cases  in 
which  final  n  stands  for  original  nt  (as  bharan,  dbharanf  agrUman)  may  have 
aided  to  establish  it  as  a  rule.  Its  analogy  with  the  conversion  of  n  {;  into- 
rich  (203)  is  palpable. 

208.  Before  the  surd  palatal,  lingual,  and  dental  mutes^ 
there  is  inserted  after  final  n  a  sibilant  of  each  of  those  class- 
es respectively,  before  which  the  n  becomes  anttsvam :  thus, 
ng  c;  hg  ch;  ns  t;  fis  th;  f^  t;  fu  th. 

This  rule,  which  in  the  classical  language  has  established  itself  in  the 
form  here  given,  as  a  phonetic  rule  of  unvarying  application,  really  involves 
a  historic  survival.  The  large  majority  of  cases  of  final  n  in  the  language 
(not  far  from  three  quarters:  see  APr.  ii.  26,  note)  are  for  original  ns;  and 
the  retention  of  the  sibilant  in  such  cases,  when  once  its  historical  ground 
had  been  forgotten,  was  extended  by  analogy  to  all  others. 

Practically,  the  rule  applies  only  to  n  before  e  and  t,  since  cases  in- 
volving the  other  initials  occur  either  not  at  all,  or  only  with  extreme  rarity 
(the  Veda  does  not  present  an  example  of  any  of  them).  In  the  Veda,  the 
insertion  is  not  always  made,  and  the.  difTerent  texts  have  with  regard  to  it 
difTerent  usages,  which  are  fully  explained  in  their  Prati^hyas;  in  general^ 
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it  is  less  fxequjBnt  in  the  older  texts.  When  the  p  does  not  appeti  between 
n  and  c,  the  n  is  assimilated,  becoming  il  (as  before  j:  202). 

209.  The  same  retention  of  original  final  s  after  a  nasal, 
and  consequent  treatment  of  (apparent)  final  an,  in,  tin,  fn  as 
if  ikey  were  0h9,  tm,  um^  fru  (long  nasalised  vowel  wiiii  final  «), 
skews  itself  also  in  other  Vedic  forms  of  oombination,  which, 
for  tbue  sake  of  unity,  may  be  briefly  stated  here  together  : 

«,  Final  an  becomes  an  (nssalized  a)  before  «.  ioUvwio^  vovel :  that  is 
to  say,  dh8,  with  nasal  vowel,  is  treated  like  ai,  wi^  pnie  Yowel  (177): 
thus^  d€vdh  i  'hdy  Upabaddhah  ihd^  mdhdh  aai.  This  is  an  extremely  com- 
mon case,  especially  in  BY.  Once  or  twice,  the  s  appeases  as  h  before  p: 
thus,  svdiavahh  payHh, 

b«  In  like  manner,  s  is  treated  after  nasal  t,  u,  f  as  it  would  be  after 
those  vowels  when  pure,  becoming  r  before  a  sonant  sound  (174),  and  (much 
move  rarely)  h  before  a  surd  (170j :  thus,  rafmihr  iva,  sunGnr  yuvanf^ihr  <U, 
nfhr  abhf;  nfhh  ^tram. 

210.  The  nasals  n,  n,  ft,  occurring  as  finals  after  a  short 
vowel,  are  doubled  before  any  initial  vowel :  thus,  jfrafyd^  M 
esi,  udydnn  adtfydh. 

This  is  lUso  to  be  regarded  as  a  historical  survival,  the  second  nasal 
being  an  assimilation  of  an  original  consonant  following  the  first.  It  is 
always  written  in  the  M6S.,  although  the  Vedic  metre  seems  to  show*  that 
the  duplication  was  sometimes  omitted. 

211.  The  nasal  n  and  n  before  a  sibilant  are  allowed  to 
insert  respectively  k  and  f  —  as  n  (207)  inserts  t:  thus,  praiy- 
dnk  s6mah, 

9 

Combinations  of  final  m. 

212.  Final  radical  R  m,  in  internal  combination,  is  as- 
similated  to  a  following  mute  or  spirant  —  in  the  latter  case, 
becoming  amcsvara;  in  the  former,  becoming  the  nasal  of 
the  same  class  with  the  mute. 

Before  m  or  v  (as  when  final:  148),  it  is  changed  to  n:  tims,  from 
ygam,  dpanma,  offanmahi,  ganvahi,  jaganvih9  (which  appear  to  be  the  only 
quotable  cases).  According  to  the  grammarians,  the  same  change  is  made  in 
the  inflection  of  root-stems,  before  hh  and  su:  thus,  profahbhU,  proQanau 
(from  pra^am:  pra-jrV^can)'     No  derived  noun-stem  ends  in  m. 

^B.  has  once  the  anomalous  kdmvafUy  ftom  the  particle  k6m. 

218.  Rnal  ^  m  in  external  combination  is  a  servile 
sound,  being  assimilated  to  any  following  consonant.   Thust 


*  Knhii,  in  his  BeitrAge  etc.,  iii.  12S. 
Whitney,  Grammar. 
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a.  It  remains  unchanged  only  before  a  vowel  or  a  labial 
mute. 

But  also,  by  an  anomalous  exception,  before  r  of  the  root  rdj  in  samrij 
and  its  derivatives  samrijm  and  timrajya. 

b.  Before  a  mute  of  any  other  class  than  labial,  it  becomes 
the  nasal  of  that  class. 

c.  Before  the  semivowels  y,  /,  v  it  becomes,  according  to 
the  Hindu  grammarians,  a  nasal  semivowel,  the  nasal  counter- 
part of  each  respectively  (see  71). 

d.  Before  r,   a  sibilant,  or  A,  it  becomes  anusvara   (see  71). 
The  MSS.   and  the  editions  in  general  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish 

the  nasal  tones  arising  from  the  assimilation  of  m  before  a  following  semivowel 
from  that  before  a  spirant. 

e.  But  if  h  be  inmiediately  followed  by  another  consonant  (which  can  only 
be  a  nasal  or  semivowel),  the  m  is  allowed  to  be  assimilated  to  that  following 
consonant. 

This  is  because  the  h  has  no  position  of  the  mouth-organs  peculiar  to 
itself,  but  is  uttered  in  the  position  of  the  next  sound.  The  Prati^khyas 
do  not  take  any  notice  of  the  case. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  (73)  that  the  assimilated 
m  is  generally  represented  in  texts  by  the  ontwvaro-sign,  and 
that  in  this  work  it  is  transliterated  by  m  (instead  of  a  nasal 
mute  or  ^).  Also,  that  the  general  grammarians  ^ow  m  to  be 
pronounced  before  any  and  every  consonant  as  anusvara. 

The  palatal  mutes  and  sibilant,  and  h. 

214.  These  sounds  show  in  some  situations  a  reversion  to 
the  original  gutturals  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  treat- 
ment of  y  and  h,  also,  is  different,  according  as  they  represent 
the  one  or  the  other  of  two  different  degrees  of  alteration  from 
their  originals. 

216.  The  palatals  and  h  are  the  least  stable  of  alphabetic 
sounds,  undergoing,  in  virtue  of  their  derivative  character,  alter- 
ation in  many  cases  where    other  similar  sounds  are  retained. 

216.  Thus,  in  derivation,  even  before  vowels,  semivowels, 
and  nasals,  reversion  to  guttural  form  is  by  no  means  rare.  The 
cases  are  the  following : 

1.  Before  a  of  suffix  a,  final  e  becomes  k  in  ankd,  arkd,  pakd,  vakd, 
parka,  markd,  vfka,  prdMa  etc.,  reka,  sika,  moka,  rokdy  odka,  to/c4,  mrofca, 
vraskd:  —  final  j  becomes  g  in  tydgdy  bhdgay  bhagd,  yoga,  bhatigdy  aanga, 
varga,  marga,  mrgdy  aarga,  vega,  hh6ga,  yugdy  ydga^  r6ga:  —  final  h  becomes 
gh  in  aghd,  maghd,  arghd,  dirghd  (and  drighiyaSj  drighistha) ,  meghd,  ddgha^ 
drdgha,  m6gha;  and  in  diiglwna. 

In  another  series  of  derivatives  with  a,  the  altered  sound  appears: 
«xamples  are  a^d,  ydja,  cued,  Qocay  vrajd,  vevijd,  y^a,  urjSf  d6ha. 
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Befoie  the  suffixes  as  and  ana,  the  guttural  only  rarely  appears :  namely, 
in  dnkcu,  6ka8,  rdkaa,  ^kaSf  bhdrgcu;  and  in  rogana, 

2.  Before  an  t>vowel,  the  altered  sound  appears  (except  in  the  doubtful 
abhogi):  e.  g.  ajf,  tuji,  ruci,  ^6ci,  vfviei,  rocimH, 

3.  Before  u,  the  guttural  reappears,  as  a  rule  (the  cases  are  few):  thus, 
anhu,  vafUffH,  rekHf  bhrgu, 

4.  Before  n,  the  examples  of  reversion  are  few,  except  of  j  (becoming  g) 
before  the  participial  ending  na :  thus,  riknas,  vagnU  (with  the  final  also 
made  sonant);  and  participles  &^^n<!2,  rugndy  etc.;  and  apparently  prgna  from 
yprc. 

5.  Before  m  (of  ma,  man,  min},  the  guttural  generally  appears:  thus, 
ruland,  tigmd,  fogmd  (with  sonant  change);  vakmarij  sdkmant  rukmdn;  rgmin 
and  vagmin  (with  sonant  change):  —  but  djman,  ojmdn,  bhu^mdn. 

6.  Before  y,  the  altered  sound  is  used :  thus,  pacya,  yajya,  yajyu,  yujya^ 
hlwjyu.  Such  cases  as  bhogya  and  yogya  are  doubtless  secondary  derivatives 
from  bhoga  and  yoga, 

7.  Before  r,  the  cases  are  few,  and  the  usage  apparently  divided :  thus, 
fuhrd,  ugtd,  mrgra ;  but  vdjra  and  pajrd  (?). 

8.  Before  v  (of  the  suffixes  va,  van,  vin,  etc.,  and  participial  vans) 
the  guttural  is  regularly  preserved :  thus,  rlevd,  pakvd ;  rkvanf  rikvan,  gukvan, 
mrgvan,  yugvan;  vdgvin  (with  further  sonant  change);  ritikvSni,  rurukvinB^ 
giAQvkvi'Mi  pu^kvand,  ^u^vdni:  also  before  the  union- vowel  t  in  okivdns 
(RV.,  once).    An  exception  is  y6Jvan, 

The  reversion  of  h  in  derivation  is  exhibited  only  before  the  suffix  a 
(and  in  the  participle  dughana,  BY.).  The  final  j  which  is  analogous  with 
(  (219)  shows  much  less  proclivity  to  reversion  than  that  which  corresponds 
with  c. 

9.  A  like  reversion  shows  itself  also  to  some  extent  in  conjugational 
stem-formation  and  inflection.  Thus,  the  initial  radical  becomes  guttural 
after  the  reduplication  in  the  present  or  perfect  or  desiderative  or  intensive 
stem's  of  the  roots  ci,  cU,  ji,  hi,  han;  and  han  becomes  ghn  on  the  elision  of 
a.  ^  The  RV.  has  vivakmi  from  yvae.  And  before  ran  etc.  of  3d  pi.  mid.  we 
have  g  for  radical  j  in  a^grany  aargtamj  asasrgram  (all  in  RV.). 

217.  Final  rf  c  of  a  root  or  stem,  if  followed  in  in- 
temal  combination  by  any  other  sound  than  a  vowel  or 
semivowel  or  nasal,  reverts  to  its  original  guttural  value, 
and  shows  everywhere  the  same  form  which  a.  m  k  would 
show  in  the  same  situation. 

Thus,  vdkti,  uvdkiha,  vdksi,  vaksyUmi,  vagdhi;  vagbhis,  vaksu; 
uktd,   ukthd,  vaktdr. 

And,  as  final  c  becomes  k  (above,  142],  the  same  rule  applies 
also  to  c  in  external  combination :  thus,  vak  ca,  vOg  dpi,  van  me. 

5* 
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Exami^efi  of  c  remaining  tinehang«d  in  inflection  are  :  ney&te, 
rtricrdy  vacif  mumucm^ht, 

218.  Final  5T  g  reverts  to  its  original  SR  kj  in  internal 
combination,  only  before  the  H  «  of  a  verbal  stem  or  ending 
(whence,  by  180,  51  ks);  before  rf  t  and  81  th^  it  everywhere 
becomes  ^  s  (whence,  by  197,  7g  st  and  "^  sfh);  before  U  dh, 
H  JA,  and  H  su  of  the  loc.  pi.,  as  when  final  (145),  it  re- 
gularly becomes   the  lingual  mute  (Z  t  or  1  d]. 

Thus,  dviksata,  veksyami ;  vdsH,  vhtd,  didesfu;  didtddhi, 
vidbkis, 

• 

But  a  few  roots  exhibit  the  reversion  of  final  g  to  k  before 
bh  and  su,  and  also  when  final  (145):  they  lure  diif,  drg,  sprg, 
and  optionally  nag  (always,  in  V.);  and  vig  has  in  V.  always 
viksu,  loc.  pL,  but  vif,  vtdbhia,  etc.  Examples  are  dik$(nhftta, 
drgbhis,  hrdispfk,  n6k. 

Examples  of  g  remaining  unchanged  before  vowels  etc.  are: 
vigi,  mmgyasy   avigran,  agnomi,  vagmi,  ugmdsi. 

A  p  remains  inegnlaily  unchanged  before  p  in  tlie  compound  vifpdU. 

219.  Final  sT  /  is  in  one  set  of  words  treated  like  ^  c, 

.  *^ 

and  in  another  set  like  5T  p. 

Thus,  from  ytfj:  dyuktkas,  di^ktOy  ytSiktey  yukd,  ySkird^ 
yoksyumi,  yuksu;  yunydhi,  Ayuydhioam,  yuyhhin. 

Again,  from  mr;  etc.:  dmfkaat,  sraksyami;  mSr^i,  wfstd,  sf^ft, 
rastrd:  mrddhi,  mrddkcdm,  radbhis,  ratstlt,  rGt, 

To  the  fonner  or  i/u^-dass  belong  (as  shown  by  their  quotable  forms) 
about  twenty  roots  and  radical  stems:  namely,  6Ac^,  ac^,  tyai  (not  V.),  rq; 
^coW,  9nc4t  maj^,  nij,  UJ,  vij,  1  and  2bhnj,  y^jt  Tt^jj  vrj,  a^,  bbafij,  pi^i 
ur/,  sraj,  hhhij,  darj;  —  also,  stems  formed  with  the  suffixes  c^  and  ij 
(383.  5),  as  trsndj,  van^ :  and  rtv^,  though  containing  the  root  yaj. 

To  the  latter  or  mrj-dass  belong  only  about  one  third  as  many :  namely, 
yajf  hhrajjy  vrajj  raj,  hhrdjy  mrj,  srj, 

A  considerable  number  of  J-roots  are  not  placed  in  circumstances  to  ex- 
hibit the  distinction;  but  such  roots  are  in  part  assignable  to  one  or  the 
other  class  on  the  evidence  of  the  related  languages*.  The  dlstiiiction 
appears,  namely,  only  wheft  the  j  occurs  as  final,  or  is  followed,  either  in 
inflection  or  in  derivation,  by  a  dental  mute  ft,  th,  dk),  or,  in  noun-inflec- 
tion, by  Ih  or  su.  In  derivation  (above,  216)  we  find  a  {7  sometimes  from 
the  mrj-class :  thus,  mdrga  (in  apdmdrga)  and  sarga ;  and  before  r  of  Yedic 
3d  pi.  mid.  endings,  asrgran,  asrgram,  afasrgram  (beside  sasrjrire)  —  while 
from  the  i/uj-class  occur  only  yuyujre,  ayujran,  bxibhujrire,  with  j. 

*  S«d  Hftbscfaiuann,  in  KZ.  xiiii.  384ff. 
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220t,  Final  ch  faUs  under  the  Ful«ft  of  combination  almost 
only  in  the  root  prach,  in  which  it  is  treated  as  if  it  were  f 
(and  j^rof  is  perhaps  its  more  original  form):  thus,  praksifimi, 
firstd;  and  also  the  derivative  pra^d.  As  final  and  in  noun- 
infiection  (before  bh  and  su],  it  is  directed  to  be  changed  to  the 
lingual  mute. 

Murtd  is  called  the  participle  of  mureh,  and  a  gerund  murtvi  is  given 
to  the  same  root.  They  (witb  mUtU)  must  doabtloss  eome  from  a  fimpler 
form  of  the  root. 

Of  jh  there  is  no  occurrence :  the  grammarians  declare  it 
to  be  treated  like  c. 

221.  The  compound  h  is  not  infrequent  as  final  of  a  root 
(generally  of  demonstrably  secondary  origin),  or  of  a  tense-stem 
(j-aorist :  see  below,  chap.  XI.) ;  and,  in  the  not  very  frequent  cases 
of  its  internal  combination,  it  is  treated  as  if  a  single  sound, 
following  the  rules  for  f :  thus,  cdkse  (caks-\-8e),  cdksva;  cdste, 
dcasta.  dsrasfam,  dsrsta,  tvdstar.  As  to  its  treatment  when  final, 
see  146.  We  are  taught  by  the  grammarians  to  make  such 
forms  as  gordtj  gorddhhis,  gordtsu  (from  gordks) ;  and  we  actually 
have  sdt,  mdhhis,  satsd  from  saks  or  sas   (146,   end]. 

'  In  the  single  anomalous  root  vrace,  the  compound  (c  is  said  to  follow 
the  rule  for  simple  p:  thus,  vrakfydti,  dvraksam;  vra«tum,  vrasts.  Its  c 
reverts  to  k  in  vraska.   Its  participle  is  vrknd ;  It  has  a  Yedic  gerund  vrktvi. 

222.  The  roots  in  final  ^  h^  like  those  in  ^j\  fall  into 
two  classes,  exhibiting  a  similar  diversity  of  treatment,  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  kinds  of  combination. 

In  the  one  class,  as  duh,  we  have  a  reversion  of  h  (as  of  c) 
to  a  guttural  form,  and  its  treatment  as  if  it  were  still  its 
original  y^:  thus,  ddhuksam,  dhoksyami;  dugdhmn,  dugdhd;  ddhok, 
dhttky   dhughhis,   dkuksu. 

In  the  other  class,  as  rtih  and  sah,  we  have  a  guttural  rever- 
sion (as  of  f)  only  before  «  in  verb-formation  and  derivation :  thus, 
druksat,  roksy&mi,  saJmyd,  saksdm.  As  final,  in  external  combi- 
nation, and  in  noun-inflection  before  bh  and  su,  the  h  (like  c) 
becomes  a  lingual  mute :  thus,  ttirasjU,  prtanasUd  ayodhydh, 
turasudbkUj  turas&tsu.  But  before  a  dental  mute  (t,  thy  dh)  in 
verb-inflection  and  in  derivation,  its  euphonic  effect  is  peculiarly 
complicated :  it  turns  the  dental  into  a  lingual  (as  would  g) ;  but 
it  also  makes  it  sonant  and  aspirate  (as  would  dh:  see  160); 
and  further,  it  disappears  itself,  and  the  preceding  vowel,  if 
short,  is  lengthened  by  way  of  compensation :  thus,  from  ruh 
with  ta  comes  rudhd,  from  leh  with  ti  comes  U^hi,  from  guh 
with  tar  comes  gudhdr,  from  meh  with  turn  comes  mSd/tum,  from 
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Ith   with   ku    or  thcts   comes  Udhdsy    from  lih   with  dhvam   comes 
lidhvdm,   etc. 

This  is  AS  if  we  had  to  assume  as  transition  sound  a  sonant  aspirate 
lingual  sibilant  th,  with  the  euphonic  effects  of  a  lingual  and  of  a  sonant 
aspirate  (160),  itself  disappearing  under  the  law  of  the  existing  language 
which  admits  no  sonant  sibilant. 

228.  The  roots  of  the  two  classes,  as  shown  by  their  forms 
found  in  use,  are : 

of  the  first  or  eluA-class :  dah,  dih,  duh^  drtthy  muhy  snih 
(and  the  final  of  usnih  is  similarly  treated); 

of  the  second  or  rt«^-class :  vah,  sah,  mihy  r%h  or  Uh,  guh, 
ruky   drhh^   trnh,   hrh,   hanh^  spfh(?). 

But  muh  forms  also  (not  in  RY.)  the  participle  mudha  and  agent-noun 
mudhdr,  as  well  as  mugdhd  and  mugdhdr ;  and  druh  and  snih  are  allowed  by 
the  grammarians  to  do  likewise:  such  forms  as  drudha  and  anidha^  however, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  use. 

From  roots  of  the  ruA-class  we  find  also  in  the  Veda  the  forms  gartdruky 
nom.  sing.,  and  pranadhrk  and  dadhrk;  and  hence  puruspfk  (the  only  occur- 
rence) does  not  prove  yaprh  to  be  of  the  duft-dass. 

A  number  of  other  A-roots  are  not  proved  by  their  occurring  forms  to 
belong  to  either  class;  they,  too,  are  with  more  or  less  confidence  assigned 
to  the  one  or  the  other  by  comparison  with  the  related  languages*. 

In  derivation,  before  the  suffix  a,  we  have  (216.1)  meghd  and  dirghd 
from  roots  of  the  ruA-class.  Before  the  r  verb^endlngs,  we  have  examples 
only  ftom  duh,  with  h:  thus,  duduhre  etc. 

The  root  nah  comes  from  original  dh  instead  of  gh,  and  its  reversion  is 
accordingly  to  a  dental  instead  of  a  guttural  mute:  thus,  natsySmU  naddhd, 
upanddbhis,  upanad'yuga. 

224.   Irregularities  of  combination  are : 

a.  The  vowel  r  is  not  lengthened  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
^element:  thus,  drdhd,  trdhd,  brdhd  (the  only  cases;  and  in  the  Veda  their 
first  syllable  has  metrical  value  as  heavy  or  long). 

b.  The  roots  vah  and  sah  change  their  vowel  to  o  instead  of  lengthening 
it:  thus,  vodhdm,  vodhSm,  vodhdr,  sddhum.  But  from  sah  in  the  older 
language  forms  with  a  are  more  frequent:  thus,  sadhd,  dsddha  (also  later), 
sddhar.  The  root  trhh  changes  the  vowel  of  its  class-sign  na  into  e  instead 
of  lengthening  it:  thus,  trnedhif  tp^dhu,  atrnet  (the  grammarians  teach  also 
trnehmi  and  trneksi :  if  such  forms  are  actually  in  use,  they  must  have  been 
made  by  false  analogy  with  the  others). 

These  anomalous  vowel-changes  seem  to  stand  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  cases  showing  them  are  the  only  ones  where  other  than  an 


*  See  Hfthschmann,  as  above. 
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alterant  vowel  (180)  comes  before  the  lingualised  sibilant  representative  of 
the  h.     Compare  9ddaca  eto. 

Apparently  by  dissimilation,  the  final  of  vah  in  the  anomalous  eomponnd 
anadvah  is  changed  to  d  instead  of  d:  see  404* 

The  lingual  sibilant  s. 

226.  Since  the  lingual  sibilant,  in  its  usual  and  nonnal 
occurrenees,  is  (182)  the  product  of  lingualization  of  s  after 
certain  alterant  sounds,  we  might  expect  final  radical  «,  when 
(in  rare  cases)  it  comes  to  stand  where  a  s  cannot  maintain  it- 
self, to  revert  to  its  original,  and  be  treated  as  a  »  would  be 
treated  under  the  same  circumstances.  That,  however,  is  only 
Ime  in  a  very  few  instances. 

Namely,  in  the  prefix  dus  (evidently  identical  with  ydug);  in  aajUs 
(adverbially  used  case-form  from  Yjus);  in  (RV.)  vivis  and  dvives,  firom  yvi$; 
in  afyes  (RV.),  from  yis;  and  in  aj^t,  from  ^is  as  secondary  form  of  y^tU, 
All  these,  except  the  first  two,  are  more  or  less  open  to  qnestion. 

226.   In  general,  final  lingual  ^'  f  is  treated  in  the  same 

maimer  as  palatal  5T  p.     Thus : 

a.  Before  t  and  th  it  remains  unchanged,  and  the  latter 
are  assimilated:  e.  s.'  dmstas,  dvisthas,   dvSstum, 

This  is  a  common  and  perfectly  natural  combination. 

b.  Before  dh,  bh,  and  su,  as  also  in  external  combination 
(146),  it  becomes  a  lingual  mute ;  and  dh  is  made  lingual  after 
it:  thus,  pmddhij  viddhi,  vwiddhi,  dviddhvam,  dvidhhis,  dvttsii. 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  altered  8  of  a  tense-sign :  thus,  dHoddhvam 
(from  attof-dhvam). 

The  conversion  of  s  to  t  (or  d)  as  flnial  and  before  hh  and  8u  is  parallel 
with  the  like  conversion  of  p,  and  of  J  and  h  in  the  mrj  and  ruh  classes  of 
roots,  and  perhaps  with  the  occasional  change  of  s  to  t  (167 — 8).  It  is  a  very 
infrequent  case,  occurring  (save  as  it  may  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  acu)  only 
once  in  RV.  and  once  in  AY.  (-dvit  and  -"^^rut),  although  those  texts  have 
more  than  40  roots  with  final  s;  in  the  Brahmanas,  moreover,  has  been  noticed 
further  only  -^lit.  From  piha,  RY.  has  the  irregular  form  pinak  (2d  and 
3d  sing.,  for  pifMs-s  and  pifhcu-t). 

C*  Before  s  in  internal  combination  (except  su  of  loc.  pi.) 
it  becomes  k:  thus,  dv^ksi,  dvekst/Om,  dduiksam.  ^ 

This  change  is  of  anomalous  phonetic  character,  and  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. It  is  also  practically  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  only  RY. 
examples  (apart  from  pinak,  above)  are  f>wekfi,  from  yvUy  and  the  desid. 
stem  ririkia  from  yrU ;  AY.  has  only  dvikfat  and  dviksata,  and  the  desid.  stem 
nV^iisM  from  y^.  Other  examples  are  quotable  from  yyhrt  (QB.  etc.),  (t« 
((B.),  and  pU  (Khand.  Up.);  and  they  are  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  pre- 
scribed to  be  formed  from  about  half-a-dozen  other  roots. 
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Extension  and  Abbreviation. 

227.  As  a  general  rule^  eh  is  not  allowed  by  the  gramma- 
rians to  stand  in  that  forxQ.  after  a  vowel,  but  is  to  be  doubled, 
becoming  cch  (which  the  MSS.  sometimes  write  chch). 

The  YarionB  anthoritles  disagree  with  one  another  in  detail  as  to  this 
dJO^UcadoD.  According  to  Panini,  eh  is  doubled  within  a  word  after  either 
a  long  or  a  short  TOwel;  and,  as  initial,  necessarily  after  a  short  and  after 
the  partides  i  and  mi,  and  optionally  everywhere  after  a  long.  In  RY., 
Initial  eh  is  donblad  i^ter  a  long  Towel  of  i  only,  «nd  certain  special  cases 
after  a  short  vowel  are  excepted.  For  the  required  usage  in  the  other  Yedic 
texts,  see  their  several  PrSti9akhya8.  The  Kithaka  writes  for  original  eh 
(not  ch  from  combination  of  t  and  n  with  f :  203)  after  a  vowel  every- 
where feh.      ^4^    ^*^A*     fcto^  ^  fi^^^    i  M^  ^f^^^i^  . 

Opinions  are  still  at  variance  as  to  how  far  this  duplication  has  an 
etymological  ground,  and  how  far  it  is  only  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
that  eh  makes  a  heavy  syllable  even  after  a  short  vowel  (makes  ^position":  79). 

228.  After  r,  any  consonant  (save  a  spirant  before  a  vowel) 
is  by  the  grammarians  either  allowed  or  required  to  be  doubled 
(an  aspirate,  by  prefixing  the  corresponding  non-aspirate :    154). 

Some  of  the  authorities  include,  along  with  r,  also  A  or  2  or  v,  or  more 
than  one  of  them,  in  this  rule. 

A  doubled  consonant  after  r  is  very  common  in  MSS.  and  inscriptions, 
as  also  in  native  text-editions  and  in  the  earlier  editions  prepared  by  Euro- 
pean scholars  —  in  later  ones,  the  duplication  is  universally  omitted. 

229.  The  first  consonant  of  a  group  —  whether  interior,  or  initial  after 
a  vowel  of  a  preceding  word  —  is  by  the  grammarians  either  allowed  or 
required  to  be  doubled. 

This  duplieation  is  allowed  by  Panini  and  required  by  the  Prati^khyas 
—  in  both,  wi'Qi  mention  of  authorities  who  deny  it  altogethm.  For  certain 
exceptions,  see  the  Prati^hyas:  the  meaning  of  the  whole  matter  is  too 
obscure  to  justify  the  giving  of  details  here. 

280.  Other  cases  of  extension  of  consonant-groups,  required 
by  some  of  the  grammatical  authorities,  are  the  following : 

a.  Between  a  non-nasal  and.  a  nasal  mute,  the  insertion  of  so-called 
yamaa  (Hwins'),  or  nasal  counterparts,  is  taught  by  the  Prati^akhyas  (and 
assumed  in  PSnini's  commentary):  see  APr.  i.  99,  note. 

b.  Between  h  and  a  following  nasal  mute  the  Pratif akhyas  teach  tiie 
insertion  of  a  nasal  sound  called  ndsikya:  see  APr.  i.  100,  note. 

c.  Between  r  and  «  following  consonant  the  PrSti^khyas  teach  the 
insertion  of  a  ivaraWidkti  or  'vowel-figment':   see  APr.  i.  101 — 2,  note. 

Some  authorities  assume  this  insertion  only  before  a  spirant;  the  others 
regard  it  as  twice  as  long  before  a  spirant  as  before  any  other  consonant 
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—  DMoely,  t  half  or  a  quarter  mora  b^re  tht  former,  a  quarter  or  an 
e^kth  before  the  latter.  One  (VPr.)  admits  it  afkM  I  as  well  as  r.  It  is 
variously  described  as  a  fragment  of  the  vowel  a  or  of  r  (or  I). 

The  RPr.  puts  a  avarabhakti  also  between  a  sonant  consonant  and  a 
following  mute  or  spirant;  and  APr.  introduces  an  element  called  aphotana 
('distinguisher*)  between  a  guttural  and  a  preceding  mute  of  another  class. 

For  one  or  two  other  cases  of  yet  more  doubtful  yalue,  see  the  Pritlfikhyas. 

231.  After  a  nasal,  the  former  of  two  noa-nasal  mutes 
may  be  dropped,  whether  homogeneous  only  with  the  nasal,  or  with 
both  :  thus,  yufidhi  for  yvlhgdhi,  ytmdhvdm  for  yungdhc&m,  cS/Udm  for 
t^itAm,  chmtOm  for  ehintAm,  hkinthd  for  hhrnUhd,  mdhi  for  inddhS, 

This  abbreTiation,  allowed  by  Panini,  is  required  by  APr.  (the  other 
Prati^khyas  take  no  notice  of  it).  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  MSS., 
though  the  full  group  is  also  often  written. 

232.  In  general,  a  double  mute  (including  an  aspirate 
which  is  doubled  by  the  prefixion  of  a  non-aspirate)  in  combi- 
nation with  any  other  consonant  is  by  the  manuscripts  written 
as  simple. 

Tliat  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  MSS.  makes  no  difference 
between  those  groups  in  which  a  phonetic  du^cation  is  allowed  by  the  rules 
given  above  (228»  229)  and  those  in  which  the  duplication  is  etymological. 
As  every  tv  after  a  vowel  may  also  be  properly  written  (fv,  so  dattod  and 
taUvd  may  be,  and  almost  invariably  are,  written  as  daivi  and  tatvd.  As 
kdrtana  is  also  properly  kdrttana,  so  karttika  (from  kriti)  is  written  as  kdriika. 
So  in  inflection,  we  have  always,  for  example,  majnS  etc. ,  not  majjndj  from 
ma^j6n.  Even  in  composition  and  sentence-collocation  the  same  abbreviations 
are  made:  thus,  hrdyotd  foi  hrddyotd;  chindty  aaya  tot  chindity  atya.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  the  evidence  of  written  usage  whether  we 
should  regard  adhwmi  or  addhvam  (from  yai)^  dclvidftvam  or  ddviddhvam 
(ftom.  ydmii)  as  the  true  form  of  a  second  person  plural. 

233.  Among  occasional  omissions  of  an  etymologically  justified  member 
of  a  consonant-group,  is  of  importance  enough  to  be  here  noticed  that 

A  9  is  sometimes  lost  (perhaps  after  assimilation)  between 
two  surd  mutes :  thus, 

a.  The  initial  s  of  the  roots  vtiia  and  stabh  after  the  preposition  ut: 
thns,  viihiuim  for  vAstiiAivm,  <MahhnoU  for  iiUtahhnoitU 

b.  The  tense-sign  s  of  the  s-aorist  (chap.  XI.)  after  a  final  consonant 
of  a  root  before  the  initial  consonant  of  an  ending:  thns,  ackSanUa  (and  for 
this,  by  231»  ajchan/ta)  for  achanUia^  ^apta  for  popsto,  tepiam  for  ^pstam. 

e«  Other  instances  are  only  sporadic :  thus,  the  eompound  tkihia  (re  +  stAa  : 
PB.);  the  collocations  tfumat  tute  (for  stute)  and  puformk  tuHa-  (for  gtuta- ;  K.). 

Strengthening  and  Weakening  Processes. 

234*  Under  this  head,  we  take  up  first  the  changes  that 
a£fect  vowels,    and   then  those  that  affect  consonants  —  adding. 
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for  convenience's  sake,  in  each  case,  a  brief  notice  of  the  vowel 
and  consonant  elements  that  have  come  to  bear  the  apparent 
office  of  connectives. 


Gw^  and  Vjrddhi. 

236.  The  so-called  ffuna  and  rre^At-changes  are  the 
most  regular  and  frequent  of  vowel-changes,  being  of  con- 
stant occurrence  both  in  inflection  and  in  derivation. 

A  guna-Yowel  differs  from  the  corresponding  simple 
vowel  by  a  prefixed  a-element,  which  is  combined  with  the 
other  according  to  the  usual  rules;  a  vrddhi-vowelj  by  the 
further  prefixion  of  a  to  tha  ffut^-Yowel.  Thus,  of  ^  i  or 
I  i  the  corresponding  ffuna  is  (a  +  t=)  1^  e;  the  correspond- 
ing vrddht  is  [a -{'6=)  ^  at.  But  in  all  gunating  processes 
35T  a  remains  unchanged  —  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
^  a  is  its  own  ffuna/  m  a,  of  course,  remains  unchanged 
for  both  ffuna  and  vrddhi. 

236.   The   series   of  corresponding   degrees   is  then  as 

follows : 

simple  vowel       a  a         t    t  u  u         r         f 

Guna  ad  e  o  ar        al 

Vrddhi  d  di  du  dr 

Theie  is  nowhere  any  occurrenGe  of  f  in  a  situation  to  undergo  either 
guna  or  vrddAi-change;  nor  does  I  (26)  ever  sniTer  change  to  vrddhi,  Theo- 
reticaUy,  f  would  have  the  same  changes  as  r;  and  the  vrddhi  of  I  would 
be  dl. 

237.  The  historical  relations  of  the  members  of  each  vowel-series  are 
still  matters  of  some  difference  of  opinion.  From  the  special  point  of  view 
of  the  Sanskrit,  the  simple  vowels  wear  the  aspect  of  being  in  general  the 
original  or  fundamental  ones,  and  the  others  of  being  products  of  their 
increment  or  strengthening,  in  two  several  degrees  —  so  that  the  rules  of 
formation  direct  a,  i,  u,  f,  I  to  be  raised  to  guna  or  vrddhi  respectively, 
under  specified  conditions.  But  r  is  so  clearly  seen  to  come  by  abbreviation 
or  weakening  from  an  earlier  ar  (or  ra)  that  many  European  grammarians 
prefer  to  treat  the  ^tina-form  as  the  original  and  the  other  as  the  derivative. 
Thus,  for  example:  instead  of  assuming  certain  roots  to  be  bhr  and  vrdft, 
and  making  from  them  bharati  and  vardhaii,  and  hhrta  and  vrddha,  by  the 
same  rules  which  from  bhu  and  ni  and  from  budh  and  eit  form  bhavati  and 
nayati,  bodhati  and  eetaUj  bhuta  and  nlta,  buddha  and  ciUa  —  they  assume 
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hhar  and  vardh  to  be  the  roots,  and  give  the  rnles  of  formation  for  them  in 
reverse.  Both  methods  have  their  advantages,  and  the  question  between 
them  is  one  of  minor  consequence,  which  may  fairly  be  settled  by  oonsidera- 
tions  of  convenience.  Mainly  firom  snch  considerations,  the  r-form  is  gen- 
erally assnmed  in  this  work,  thongh)  not  without  constant  recognition  of 
the  other. 

288.  The  fftma-inisrement  is  an  Indo-European  phenomenon, 
and  is  in  many  cases  seen  to  occur  in  connection  with  an  accent 
on  the  increased  syllable.     It  is  found : 

a.  In  root-syllables :  either  in  inflection,  as  dvSsft  from 
ydms,  dSkmi  from  ydtih;  or  in  derivation,  as  dvSsa,  dohas, 
drSstunty  d^dkum, 

b.  In  formative  elements :  either  conjugational  class-signs, 
as  tanomi  from  tanu;  or  suffixes  of  derivation,  in  further  deri- 
vation or  in  inflection,  as  agndye^  from  agm^  hhandvas  from  hhan^, 
pitdram  from  pitry  Tkantavya  from  h&ntti, 

239.  The  rrrfrf^t-increment  is  specifically  Indian  (being 
unshared,  save  in  a  few  doubtful  cases,  even  by  the  Zend),  and 
its  occurrence  is  more  infrequent  and  irregular.     It  is  found  : 

a.  In  root  and  suffix-syllables,  instead  of  gxma :  thus,  stauti 
from  ysiu,  sdkhayam  from  sdkhi,  dnatsam  from  y^m,  (^arsam  and 
kardyaii  and  kdryd  from  ykr  (or  karjy  dataram  from  dair, 

b.  Especially  often,  in  initial  syllables  in  secondary  deri- 
vation: thus,  manasd  from  mdnas,  vaidytUd  from  vidyuty  bhaumd 
from  bhufniy  psrthiva  from  pfthkk. 

But 

240.  The  ^tma-increment  does  not  usually  take  place  in  a 
heavy  syllable  ending  with  a  consonant :  that  is  to  say,  the 
rules  prescribing  guna  in  processes  of  derivation  and  inflection 
do  not  apply  to  a  short  vowel  which  is  'long  by  position",  nor 
to  a  long  vowel  unless  it  be  final :  thus,  cetaii  from  ydt^  but 
nindaii  from  |/ntW;  ndyati  from  j/nt,   hut  jivati  from  yjiv. 

The  vrddfti-increment  is  not  liable  to  this  restriction. 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  are  occasionally  met  with:  thns,  didiva  from 
ydtv;  hidas  from  yhld;  6haU  from  yuh. 

And  a  few  cases  occur  of  prolongation  instead  of  increment:  thus,  duidyati 
from  y'dua,  gUhati  from  yguh. 

The  changes  of  r  (more  original  ar  or  ra)  are  so  various 
as  to  call  for  further  description. 

241.  The  increments  of  r  are  sometimes  ra  and  rd,  instead 
of  ar  and  dr :  namely,  especially,  where  by  such  reversal  a  dif- 
ficult combination  of  consonants  is  avoided :  thus,  from  ydrc, 
drakiyiXmt  and  ddrdksam;  but  also  prthti  and  prath,  prch  and 
prach,  krpH  and  dkrapista. 
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248.  In  a  number  of  roots  (about  a  dozen  quotable  ones) 
ending  in  f  (for  more  original  ar),  the  f  exchanges  both  with  or, 
and;  more  irregularly,  in  apart  of  the  forms,  with  ir —  or  also 
with  ur  (especially  after  a  labial,  in  pf,  mf,  vf,  sporadically  in 
others):  which  ir  and  ur,  again,  are  liable  to  prolongation  into 
tr  and  ur.  Thus,  for  example,  from  if  (or  far),  we  have  iarati, 
tUarti,  tatara,  atarisam,  by  regular  jHroeesses;  but  also  tirati, 
tiryaH,  firiva,  -tirya,  Rrna^  and  even  (V.)  turyama,  tutwrycUj  tar- 
turana.  The  treatment  of  such  roots  has  to  be  described  in 
'speaking  of  each  formation. 

For  the  purpose  of  artiflcUUy  indicating  this  peeoliarity  of  treatment, 
fiuch  roots  are  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  written  -with  lo»g  f ,  or  with  both  r 
and  f :  no  f  actually  appears  anywhere  among  their  forms. 

The  (quotable)  f-^oots  are  3ftf  *stiew\  igr  'praise',  %^  'swallow',  ijr 
'wear  out',  tr,  Ipr  'crush'*. 

The  (quotable)  r  and  f-roots  are  r,  idr  'burst',  ipr  'flU',  2mr  Vlie', 
2vr  'choose',  str,  hvr. 

243.  In  a  few  cases,  r  comes  from  the  contraction  of  other  syllables 
than  ar  and  ra:  thus,  in  trta  and  trtiya  from  ri;  in  fmu  from  ru;  in  trcoj 
-even  from  rir  (or  tyr). 

Vowel  -  lengthening. 

•  244.  Vowel-lengthening  has  regard  especially  to  i  and  u, 
since  the  lengthening  of  a  is  in  part  (except  where  in  evident 
analogy  with  that  of  t  and  u)  indistinguishable  from  its  incre- 
ment, and  r  is  made  long  only  in  certain  plural  cases  of  stems 
in  f  (or  ar :  chap.  V.).  Lengthening  is  a  much  more  irregular  and 
sporadic  change  than  increment,  and  its  cases  will  in  general 
be  left  to  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  processes  of 
inflection  and  derivation :  a  few  only  will  be  mentioned  here. 

246.  a.  Final  radical  i  and  u  are  especially  liable  to  prolongation 
before  ^.*  as  in  passtve  and  gerund  and  so  on. 

b.  Final  radical  tr  and  ur  (f^om  r-roots :  242)  are  liable  to  prc^ongation 
before  all  consonants  except  those  of  personal  endings:  namely,  before  y  and 
iva  and  na:  and  in  declension  before  bk  and  $  (392).  Radical  U  and  U8 
have  the  same  prolongation  in  declension. 

246.  Compensatory  lengthening,  or  absorption  by  a  vowel  of  the  time 
of  a  lost  following  consonant,  is  by  no  means  common.  Certain  instances  of 
it  have  been  pointed  out  above  (179»  198  b,  199  b,  222).  Perhaps  such  cases 
as  pita  for  pHara  and  dhanl  for  dhanins  (chap.  V.)  are  to  be  classed  here. 

247«  The  final  vowel  of  a  former  member  of  a  compound  is  often  made 
long,  especially  in  the  Yeda.    Prolongations  of  final  a,  and  before  v,  are  most 


*  Numbers  prefixed  to  roots  denote  the  order  in  whicht  there  being  more  than 
one  of  the  same  form,  the  root  intended  is  given  in  the  Petersburg  lexicon. 
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frequent;  but  cases  are  found  of  every  variety.  Examples  are  dtvavi^ 
vayunavfd,  pravfsy  rtavctsUf  fndrdvant,  Badanasddj  faiimagkaj  ifipvinaray 
^kSida^a;  aptfu,  panndh,  mrHdh,  tuvimaffhdj  tvfnmant,  ^dktivant;  vatiijGf 
anuHidh,  sumdya,  furuvdtu. 

248»  In  the  Yeda,  the  final  vowel  of  a  word  —  generally  a,  much  les» 
often  i  and  u  —  is  in  a  large  number  of  cases  prolonged.  Usaally  the 
prolongation  takes  place  where  it  is  favored  by  the  metre,  but  sometimes 
even  where  the  metre  opposes  the  change  (for  details,  see  APr.  iii.  16  note,. 
Benfey,  Abh.  Qott.  Ges.  xix. — xxl.  [1874 — 6],  and  the  various  Prati^akhyas). 

Words  of  which  the  finals  are  thus  treated  are: 

a.  Particles:  namely,  dthd,  ddhdy  evij  uti,  ghdj  Aa,  ihi,  ivd,  ea,  smd, 
angSf  kflUj  dtrd,  ydtrd,  tdtra,  kUtrdy  anydtrdj  ubhaydtrd,  adyi,  dcKdy  dpdy. 
pri ;  yddly  nahJ,  abhi;  u,  tu,  nG,  sQ,  maktU. 

b.  Case-forms:  especially  instr.  sing.,  as  end,  Una,  yina^  8v6ndy  and 
others;  rarely  gen.  sing.,  as  a»ydy  harindayd.  Gases  besides  these  are  few: 
so  sfmd  (voc);  tanvi  (loc),  and  urU  and  (not  rarely]  purQ, 

c«  Verb-forms  ending  in  a,  in  great  number  and  variety:  thus  (nearly 
in  the  order  of  their  comparative  frequency),  2d  sing.  impv.  act.,  as  pibd, 
iyd,  gamayd;  —  2d  pi.  act.  in  ia  and  thaj  as  atkd,  attd^  hibhrtd,  jayatd, 
^rnutdj  anadatdt  nayathdf  jivayatha  (and  one  in  tana:  avUtaiid);  —  1st  pU 
act.  in  ma,  as  vidmd^  risdmd,  rdhydmd,  ruhemd,  vanuydmd,  cakrmd,  mar- 
mrjmd;  —  2d  sing.  Impv.  mid.  in  ava,  as  yukivd^  IdUvd,  dadhisvd,  vahoivd; 
—  1st  and  3d  sing.  perf.  act.,  as  veddy  vivegd,  Jagrabhd;  2d  sing.  perf. 
act.,  vetthd;  —  2d  pi.  perf.  act.,  anajd,  cdkrd.  Of  verb-forms  ending  in  i^ 
only  the  2d  sing.  impv.  act.,  as  prudAi,  frnuhi,  didihi,  jahl. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  gerund  in  ya,  as  abhigUryd,  dcyd. 

Vowel-lightening. 

840.  The  alteration  of  short  a  to  an  t  or  u-vowel  in  the 
foimative  processed  of  the  language,  except  in  f  or  ar  roots  (as 
explained  above],  is  a  sporadic  phenomenon  only. 

250.  But  the  lightening  of  a  long  a  especially  to  an  t-vowel 
(as  also  its  loss],  is  a  frequent  process :  no  other  vowel  is  so 
unstable. 

a.  Of  the  class-sign  nd  (of  the  fcn-daas  of  verbs :  chap.  IX.),  the  a  is  in 
^weak"  forms  changed  to  i,  and  before  vowel-endings  dropped  altogether. 
The  final  a  of  one  or  two  roots  is  treated  in  the  same  manner :  thus  mdy  hd^ 
And  from  some  roots,  a  and  i  or  i-forms  so  interchange  that  It  is  difficult 
to  classify  thera  or  to  determine  the  true  character  of  the  root. 

b.  Bidical  a  is  weakened  to  the  semblance  of  the  union-vowel  t  in 
evtinm  verbal  forms :  as  perfect  dadima  from  yda  etc. ;  aoiiat  adhUhds  from 
ydhd  etc. ;  psesent  jMma»  from  yhd  etc. 

e.  Radical  a  is  shortened  to  the  semblance  of  stem-a  in  a  number  of 
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reduplicated  forms,  as  (i>t/ia,  piba,  dcuia,  etc. :  see  chap.  IX. ;  also  iu  a  few 
aorlsts,  as  dhvani,  dkhyam,  etc. :  see  chap.  XI. 

d.  Radical  a  sometimes  becomes  e,  especially  before  y :  as,  stheyasamy  deya. 

261.  Certain  a-roots,  because  of  their  peculiar  exchanges  with  i  and 
t-forms,  especially  in  forming  the  present  stem,  are  given  by  ,the  Hindu 
grailimarlans  as  roots  ending  in  e  or  di  or  o.  Thus,  from  2dha  *suck*  (dhe) 
come  the  present  dhdyati  and  participle  and  gerund  dhitd,  dhitvd;  the  other 
forms  are  made  from  dhiiy  as  dadhuSf  adhat,  dhasyaii,  dhdtavCj  dhapayati. 
From  2ga  'sing'  (gai)  come  the  present  giyati,  the  participle  and  gerund 
gitd  and  giivd,  and  passive  giydte,  and  the  other  forms  from  gd.  From  3c2a 
^cut'  (do)  come  the  present  dydti  and  participle  ditd  or  dind,  and  the  other 
forms  from  dd.  The  irregularities  of  these  roots  will  be  treated  below,  under 
the  various  formations. 

252.  By  a  process  of  abbreviation  essentially  akin  with  that  of  ar  or 
ra  to  r,  the  va  (usually  initial)  of  a  number  of  roots  becomes  u,  and  the  ya 
of  a  much  smaller  n\imber  becomes  i,  in  certain  verbal  forms  and  derivatives. 
Thus,  ttom  vac  come  uvdea,  ticy^«am,  uktvS,  uktd,  ukU,  vkthd,  etc. ;  from 
yaj  come  iySJa,  ijyisam,  ^t^i  iffd,  fatij  etc.  See  below,  under  the  various 
formations. 

To  this  change  is  generally  given  by  European  grammarians  the  name 
of  samprasdrana,  by  adaptation  of  a  term  used  in  the  native  grammar. 

263.  A  short  a,  of  root  or  ending,  is  not  infrequently  lost  between 
consonants  in  a  weakened  syllable:  thus,  in  verb-forms,  ghndnU,  dpapiamj 
jagnvdtj  jajniU,  djriata;  in  noun-forms,  rdjnef  rdjnl. 

254.  Union-vowels.  All  the  simple  vowels  come  to  assume  iu  cer- 
tain cases  the  aspect  of  union-vowels,  or  insertions  between  root  or  stem 
and  ending  of  inflection  or  of  derivation. 

That  character  belongs  oftenest  to  i,  which  is  very  widely  used :  a.  before 
the  a  of  aorist  and  future  and  desiderative  stems,  as  iu  dfivifam,  jivifyimi^ 
jijiviidmis  b.  in  tense-inflection,  especially  perfect,  as  jijivimd;  occasionally 
Also  present,  as  dniti^  rdditi;  c.  in  derivation,  as  jlvUd,  khdnUumy  janitify 
roeimd,  etc.  etc. 

Long  i  is  used  sometimes  instead  of  short:  thus,  dgrcMtam,  grahlsySmii 
bravitij  vdvaditif  taritf,  aavitf ;  it  is  also  often  introduced  before  s  and  t  of 
the  2d  and  3d  sing,  of  verbs:  thus,  dtis,  int. 

For  details  respecting  these,  and  the  more  irregular  and  sporadic  occur- 
lences  of  u  and  a-vowels  in  the  same  character,  see  below. 


Nasal  Increment. 

255.  Both  in  roots  and  in  endings,  a  distinction  of  strong- 
er  and  weaker  forms  is  very  often  made  by  the  presence  or 
■absence  of  a  nasal  element,  mute  or  anuwdraf  before  a  follow- 
ing consonant.  In  general,  the  stronger  form  is  doubtless  the 
more    original;    but   in   the  present   condition   of  the  language, 
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the  nasal  has  come  in  great  measure  to  seem,  and  to  some 
extent  also  to  be  used,  as  an  actually  strengthening  element, 
introduced  under  certain  conditions  in  formative  and  inflective 
processes. 

Examples  are,  of  roots:  oe  and  ahc,  grath  and  yranth,  vid  and  vind, 
daf  and  dah^j  aras  and  arahd,  drh  and  drhh:  of  endings,  bhdrantam  and 
hhdrata,  mdncuH  and  mdnahsi, 

256.  A  final  n,  whether  of  stem  or  of  root,  is  less  stable  than  any 
other  consonant,  where  a  weaker  form  is  called  for:  thus,  from  rdjan  we 
liave  rSjd  and  rajabhia,  and  In  composition  raja;  from  dhanfn,  dharii  and 
dhanfffhis  and  dhani;  from  yhan  we  have  haihd  and  hatd,  etc.  A  final  rad- 
ical m  (m  does  not  occur  as  final  of  a  stem)  is  sometimes  treated  in  the 
same  way:  thus,  from  yyam,  gaht,  yatdm,  gatd,  gdti, 

257.  Inserted  n.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nasal  n  has  come  to  .be 
used  with  great  —  and,  in  the  later  history  of  the  language,  with  increas- 
ing —  fteqaency  as  a  nnion-consonant,  inserted  between  vowels:  thus, 
l^om  agnf^  agnitia,  and  agmnim;  from  mddhu^  rnddhunca^  mddkum^  md- 
dhiini;  from  Qivd,  Qivena,  ^ivSni,  QivSndm. 

258.  Inserted  y.  After  long  a,  a  y  is  not  very  Infrequently  found 
as  apparently  a  mere  union-consonant  before  another  vowel:  thus,  in  deri- 
vation, ydyfn,  avadhdyfn,  dhiyas,  sthiyuka;  in  inflection,  ddfulyi,  i^dydyati, 
and  perhaps  ^hdyda  and  gSyati. 


Beduplication. 

259.  Reduplication  of  a  root  (originating  doubtless  in  its 
complete  repetition)  has  come  to  be  a  method  of  radical  incre- 
ment or  strengthening  in  various  formative  processes :   namely, 

a.  in  present-stem  formation :   as  ddddmi,   bibh&rmi; 

b.  in  aorist-stem  formation :  as  ddidharamy  dcucyavam ; 

C.  in  perfect-stem  formation,  almost  universally :  as  tatanuy 
dadhau,   cakara; 

d.  in  intensive  and  desiderative-stem  formation,  through- 
out :   as  jdnffharUij  j'dhavlti,  marmrjyktey  pipasatiy  jigkamati ; 

e.  in  the  formation  of  derivative  noun-stems :  as  pdpri, 
cdrcara,  sasahi,  ctkitu,  malimlucd. 

Rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  reduplication  in  these  several  cases  will 
be  given  In  the  proper  connection  below. 

260.  As,  by  reason  of  the  strengthening  and  weakening 
changes  indicated  above,  the  same  root  or  stem  not  seldom 
exhibits,  in  the  processes  of  inflection  and  derivation,  varieties 
of  stronger  and  weaker  form,  the  distinction  and  description  of 
these  varieties  forms  an  important  part  of  the  subjects  hereafter 
to  be  treated. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DECLENSION. 

261.  The  general  subject  of  declension  includes  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, and  pronouns,  all  of  which  are  inflected  in  essentially 
the  same  manner.  But  while  the  correspondence  of  nouns  and 
adjectives  is  so  close  that  they  cannot  weU  be  separated  in  treat- 
ment, the  pronouns,  which  exhibit  many  peculiarities,  will  be 
best  dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter ;  and  the  words  designat- 
ing number,  or  numerals,  also  form  a  class  peculiar  enough  to 
require  to  be  presented  by  themselves. 

262.  Declensional  fonns  show  primarily  case  and  num- 
ber;  but  they  also  indicate  gender  —  since,  though  the 
distinctions  of  gender  are  made  partly  in  the  stem  itself, 
they  also  appear,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  in  the  chang- 
es of  inflection. 

263.  Gender.  The  genders  are  three,*  namely  mascu- 
line, feminine,  and  neuter,  as  in  the  other  older  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages;  and  they  follow  in  general  the  same  laws 
of  distribution  as,  for  example,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  only  woids  which  show  no  sign  of  gendei-distinedon  are  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  of  the  first  and  seoond  person  (along  with  the  numerals  above 
*fonr':  chap.  VI.). 

264.  Number.  The  numbers  are  three  —  singular, 
dual,  and  plural. 

A  few  words  are  used  only  in  the  plural:  as  ddraSj  *wife\  Spcu, 
*  water';  the  numeral  dva,  ^two',  is  dual  only;  and,  as  in  other  languages, 
many  words  are,  hy  the  nature  of  their  use,  found  to  occur  only  in  the 
singular. 

265.  As  to  the  uses  of  the  numbers,  it  needs  only  to  be 
remarked  that  the  dual  is  found  without  the  addition  of  the 
numeral  dva,  *two',  wherever  the  duality  of  the  objects  spoken 
of  is  a  thing  well  understood :  thus,  agvinau,  'the  two  (horse- 
men) Acvins';  indmsi/a  hdri,  'Indra's  (two)  bays';  devadattasya 
hastau,  'Devadatta's  two  hands';  but  devadattasya  dvav  a^au  stah, 
'Devadatta  has  two  horses'. 
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266.  Case.  The  cases  are  (including  the  vocative)  eight : 
nominative,    accusative,    instrumental,  dative,   ablative,  gen-  , 
itive,  locative,  and  vocative. 

The  order  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned  U  that  established  for 
them  by  the  Hinda  grammsTians,  and  accepted  from  these  by  Western  schol- 
ars. The  Hiadn  names  of  the  cases  are  fonnded  on  this  order:  the  liomi- 
natiye  is  called  prathamay  'first',  the  a^ccasative  dvitiydf  'second',  the  gen- 
itiTO  faHhij  'sixth'  (sc.  vibhakti,  'division',  i.  e.  'case'),  etc.  The  object  sought 
in  the  arrangement  is  simply  to  set  next  to  one  another  those  cases  which  are 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  one  or  another  nnmber,  identical  in  form ;  and, 
potting  the  nominative  first,  as  leading  ease,  there  is  no  other  order  by 
which  that  object  could  be  attained.  The  yocatiye  is  not  considered  and 
named  by  the  native  grammarians  as  a  case  like  the  rest;  in  this  work,  it 
will  be  given  in  the  singular  (where  alone  it  is  ever  distinguished  from  the 
nominative  otherwise  than  by  accent)  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  cases. 

A  brief  compendious  statement  of  the  uses  of  the  cases 
is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

♦  267.  Uses  of  the  Nominative.  The  nominative  is  the 
case  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  of  any  word  qualifying 
the  subject,  whether  attributively,  in  apposition,  or  as  predi- 
cate. 

268.  As  somewhat  peculiar  constructions  may  be  mentioned  a  predicate 
nominative  with  manyt  etc.,  'think  one's  self  to  be',  and  with  bruve  etc.,  'call 
one's  self:  thus,  sdmam  manyate  papivin  (RV.),  'he  thinks  he  has  been  drink- 
ing soma';  ad  manyeta  purdnavft  (AV.),  'he  may  regard  himself  as  wise  in 
ancient  things';  fndro  hrahmand  brUvdnah  (TS.),  'Indra  calling  himself  (pre- 
tending to  be)  a  Brahman';  —  and  with  rupdih  fer:  thus,  krand  rupdm  kftvd 
(TS.),  'taking  on  a  black  form'  (making  shape  for  himself  as  one  that  is 
black) . 

269.  Uses  of  the  Accusative.  The  accusative  is  espe- 
cially the  case  of  the  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  and  of 
any  word  qualifying  that  object,  as  attribute  or  appositive  or 
objective  predicate.  The  construction  of  the  verb  is  shared,  of 
course,  by  its  participles  and  infinitives ;  but  also,  in  Sanskrit, 
by  a  number  of  other  derivatives,  having  a  more  or  less  parti- 
cipial or  infinitival  character,  and  even  sometimes  by  nouns  and 
adjectives.  A  few  prepositions  are  accompanied  by  the  accusative. 
As  more  indirect  object,  the  accusative  is  construed  especially 
with  verbs  of  approach  and  address.  It  is  found  used  yet  more 
adverbially  as  adjunct  of  place  or  tiihe  or  manner ;  and  a  host 
of  adverbs  are  accusative  cases  in  form.  Two  accusatives  are 
often  found  as  objects  of  the  same  verb. 

270.    The  use  of  the   accusative   as  direct  o'bject  of  a  transitive  verb 
Whitney,  Grammar.  Q 
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and  of  its  inflnitiyeB  and  participles  hardly  needs  iUnstration :  an  example 
or  two  are:  agnCm  ide,  'I  praise  AgnV;  ndmo  hhdrantah,  *bring:ing  homage'; 
hhQyo  datum  arhasij  Hhou  shouldst  give  more'.  Of  predicate  words  quali- 
fying the  object,  an  example  is  tdm  ugt&Ai  fernomi  t&m  htdhmanam  (RV.), 
*hlm  I  make  formidable,  him  a  priest'. 

271.  Of  yerbal  derivatives  having  so  far  a  participial  character  that 
they  share  the  construction  of  the  verb,  the  variety  is  considerable:  thns, 

a.  Derivatives  in  u  from  desiderative  stems  have  wholly  the  character 
of  present  participles :  thus,  damayanilm  ahhipsavdh  (MBh.),  ^desiring  to  win 
Damayanti'f  rajanam  didrkguh  (MBb.),   'desiring  to  see  the  king'. 

b.  So-called  primary  derivatives  in  in  have  the  same  character:  thus, 
mim  kamint  (AV.),   'loving  me';    enam  abhihhcuini  (MBh.),   'addressing  him'. 

c.  Derivatives  in  oka,  in  the  later  language :  as,  bhavantam  abMvddakah 
(MBh.),   'intending  to  salnte  you'. 

d.  Nouns  in  tar,  very  frequently  in  the  older  language,  and  as  peri- 
phrastic future  forms  (chap.  XII.)  in  the  later:  thus,  hdntd  y6  vrtrdm  sdnito 
'id  vdjaih  data  maghini  (RV.),  'who  slayeth  the  dragon,  winneth  booty,  bestow- 
eth  largesses'. 

e.  The  root  itself,  in  the  older  language,  used  with  the  value  of  a 
present  participle  at  the  end  of  a  compound:  thus,  ydm  yajndm  parihkur 
dsi  (RV.),   'what  offering  thou  surroundest  (protectest)'. 

f.  The  derivative  in  i  from  the  (especially  the  reduplicated)  root,  in  the 
older  language :  thus,  habhrCr  vdjram  pap'Ch  sdmaih  dadir  gah  (RV.),  'bearing 
the  thunderbolt,  drinking  the  soma,  bestowing  kine'. 

g.  Derivatives  In  tifca,  very  frequently  in  the  Brahmana  language :  thns, 
vatsdh^  ca  ghdttiko  vfkah  (AV.),  'and  the  wolf  destroys  his  calves';  viduko 
vSbo  bhavati  (TS.),   'he  wins  a  garment'. 

h.  Other  cases  are  more  sporadic :  thus,  derivatives  in  a,  as  fndro  drdhs 
cid  drujdk  (RV.),  ^Indra  breaks  up  even  what  is  fast';  in  atnu,  as  vidu  eid 
dfujatniibkih  (RV.),  'with  the  breakers  of  whatever  is  strong';  in  ana,  as 
tath  nivdrane  (MBh.),  'in  restraining  him'. 

272.  Examples  of  an  accu  ative  with  an  ordinary  noun  or  adjective  are 
only  occasional:  anuvrata  is  so  used:  thus,  damayantim  anuvratah  (MBh.), 
'devoted  to  Damayanti':  and  kdma,  as  mSfh  himena  (AV.),  'through  lov- 
ing me'. 

273.  The  direct  construction  of  cases  with  prepositions  is  comparatively 
restricted  in  Sanskrit  (see  the  subject  of  Prepositions,  chap.  XVI.).  With  the 
accusative  is  oftenest  found  |>fatt,  'opposite  to,  in  reference  to',  etc.;  also  anti, 
'after,  in  the  course  of;  antar  or  antard,  'between';  rarely  ati,  'across';  abhi, 
'against,  to';  and  others.  Case-forms  which  have  assumed  a  prepositional 
value  are  also  often  used  with  the  accusative :  as  antarenay  uttarena,  d<ik$in' 
enoj  avarefuif  urdhvamj  rte. 

274.  The  accusative  is  very  often  found  also  as  object  of  verbs  which 
in  the  related  languages  are  not  transitive. 

a.    It  stands  especially  as  the  goal  of  motion,  with  verbs  of  going,  bring- 
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ing,  sending,  and  the  like:  thus,  vidarbhan  agaman  (MBh.),  Hfaey  went  to 
Vidarbha';  divcah  yayuh  (MBh.),  Hhey  went  to  heaven';  vanagulman  dhd- 
vantah  (MBh.),  ^running  to  woods  and  bashes';  Spo  dfvam  <td  vahanti  (AY.), 
^they  carry  up  waters  to  the  sky';  devdn  yaje  (AY.),  ^I  make  offering  to  the 
gods'. 

With  verbs  meaning  'go\  this  is  an  extremely  common  construction; 
and  the  use  of  such  a  verb  with  an  abstract  noun  makes  peculiar  phrases 
of  ^becoming':  thus,  samatam  eUy  ^he  goes  to  equality'  (i.  e.  ^becomes  equal') ; 
sa  gached  badhyatam  mama  (MBh.),  'he  shall  become  liable  to  be  slain  by 
me';  8a  paneatvam  agatah  (H.),  ^he  was  resolved  into  the  five  elements'  (un- 
derwent dissolution,  died). 

b.  Yerbs  of  speaking  follow  the  same  rule :  thus,  tarn  ahravity  ^he  said 
to  him*;  prakro^ad  uecair  ndisadham  (MBh.),  'she  cried  out  loudly  to  the  Nisha- 
dhan';   yds  tvo  ^vSca  (AY.),   *who  spoke  to  thee'. 

275.  The  cognate  accusative,  or  accusative  of  the  implied  object,  is,  of 
course,  found  also  in  Sanskrit:  as,  ^apathafh  cepCy  'he  swore  an  oath'. 

276.  As  a  yet  more  adverbial  adjunct  to  a  verb,  the  accusative  is  used 
to  denote  space  traversed :  as  yojanoQatafh  gantum  (MBh.),  'to  go  a  hundred 
leagues';  much  more  often,  duration  of  time:  as  tisrd  ratrir  diktitdh  syat 
(TS.),  4et  him  be  consecrated  three  nights';  sd  aamvatsardm  urdhvh  "^tisthat 
(AY.),  *be  stood  upright  for  a  year';  gatvd  ttin  ahoratrdn  (MBh.),  'having 
travelled  three  complete  days'.  But  the  point  of  place  or  time  also  is  occasio- 
nally found  represented  by  the  accusative  (instead  of  the  locative). 

The  same  case  is  used  adverbially  to  express  manner  or  accompanying 
circumstance;  and  many  adverbs  have  the  accusative  form  (see  Adverbs, 
chap.  XYI.):  this  is  especially  true  of  compound  words,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  form  a  class  of  adverbial  compounds  (below :  chap.  XYIII.). 

277.  The  accusative  is  freely  used  along  with  other  cases  as  objects  of 
the  same  verb,  wherever  the  sense  admits.  And  when  it  is  usable  with  a 
verb  in  two  different  constructions,  the  verb  may  take  two  accusatives,  one 
in  each  construction.  Thus,  especially,  verbs  of  having  recourse,  appealing, 
asking :  as,  tvdrh  vayam  garanarh  gatak  (MBh.),  'we  have  resorted  to  thee 
for  succor';  ap6  ydedmi  bhesajdm  (RY.),  'I  ask  the  waters  for  medicine';  — 
and  verbs  of  sending,  bringing,  imparting,  saying:  as,  gurutvam  narani 
nayanti  (H.),  'conduct  a  man  to  respectability';  tdm  idam  abravit  (MBh.), 
^she  said  this  to  her';  —  other  less  usual  cases  are,  for  example,  tath  vi»dm 
evi  "dhok  (AY.),  'he  milked.from  her  poison';  jitvd  rdjycah  nalam  (MBh.), 
'having  won  the  kingdom  from  (i.  e.  by  beating)  Nala'. 

A  causative  verb,  naturally,  takes  a  double  accusative :  thus,  tdrh  grham 
prave^ayatij  *he  makes  her  enter  the  house'. 

278.  Uses  of  the  Instrumental.  The  instrumental  is 
originally  the  *with'-case  :  it  denotes  adjacency,  accompaniment, 
association  —  passing  over  into  the  expression  of  means  and 
instrument  (by  the  same  transfer  of  meaning  which  appears  in 
our  prepositions  unih  and  byl 
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Nearly  all  the  uses  of  the  case  are  readily  deducible  from  this  ftinda- 
mental  meaning,  and  show  nothing  anomaloas  or  difflcolt. 

279.  The  Instramental  is  often  used  to  signify  accompaniment:  thus, 
agnfr  devehhir  d  gamat  (RV.))  *m<^y  Agni  come  hither  along  with  the  gods'; 
dvdparena  sahdyena  kva  yofyasi  (MBh.),  ^whither  wilt  thou  go,  withDvapara 
for  companion?'  hathayan  ndisadhena  (MBh.),  ^talking  with  the  Nishadhan". 
But  the  relation  of  simple  accompaniment  is  more  often  helped  to  plainer 
expression  by  prepositions. 

280.  The  instrumental  of  means  or  instrument  or  agent  is  yet  more 
frequent:  thus,  bhadrdfh  kdrnehhih  ^rnuydma  (RV.),  'may  we  hear  with  our 
ears  what  is  propitious';  ^astrena  nidhanam  (MBh.),  'death  by  the  sword"; 
kecit  padhhydm  hatd  gajdih  (MBh.),  'some  were  slain  by  the  elephants  with 
their  feet\  And  this  passes  easily  over  into  the  expression  of  occasion  or 
reason  (for  which  the  ablative  is  more  frequent):  thus,  krpayd,  'through  pity'; 
tena  satyena,  'by  reason  of  that  truth'. 

281.  Of  special  applications,  the  following  may  be  noticed: 

a.  Accordance,  equality,  likeness,  and  the  like :  thus,  samdih  jydtih 
aiiryena  (AY.),  |a  brightness  equal  with  the  sun';  yeaharh  nd  padarajasd 
tulyah  (MBh.),   'to  the  dust  of  whose  feet  I  am  not  equal'. 

b.  Price  (by  which  obtained) :  thuBj  daodhhir  krinati  dhenHbhih  (RV.),  *he 
buys  with  ten  kine";  gavdfh  sahcurena  v/fcrinife,  'he  sells  for  a  thousand 
cattle'. 

c.  Medium,  also  space  or  distance  or  road,  traversed;  and  hence  also  time 
passed  through :  thus,  udnd  nd  ndvam  anayanta  (RV.),  'they  led  [him]  as  it 
were  a  ship  through  the  water';  S  'M  ydiam  pathfbhir  devayinath  (RV.),  'come 
hither  by  god-travelled  paths';  jagmur  vihdyasd  (MBh.),  'they  went  off  through 
the  air':  —  vidarhhdn  ydtum  ichdmy  ckahnd  (MBh.),  'I  wish  to  go  to  Vidarbha 
in  the  course  of  one  day';  kiyatd  kdlena  pradhdnatdrh  Utbhainte  (H.),  'in  how 
long  time  do  they  obtain  chief  rank?'  But  the  expression  of  'within  the 
space  of,  for  time,  is  also  sometimes  made  by  the  accusative  or  locative. 

d.  The  part  of  the  body  on  (or  by)  which  anything  is  borne  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  instrumental :  as,  kukkurah  akandheno  'hyate  (H.),  'a  dog  is 
carried  on  the  shoulder';  and  this  construction  is  extended  to  such  oases  as 
trdayd  krtam  (H.),  'put  on  (i.  e.  so  as  to  be  carried  by)  a  balance'. 

282.  The  construction  of  a  passive  verb  (or  participle)  with  an 
instrumental  of  the  agent  is  conmion  from  the  earliest  period,  and  becomes 
decidedly  more  so  later,  the  passive  participle  with  instrumental  taking  to 
no  small  extent  the  place  of  an  active  verb  with  its  subject.  Thus,  yamina 
dattdh  (RV.),  'given  by  Yama';  ratbhir  idyah  (RV.),  'to  be  praised  by  sages^; 
vyddhena  jalarh  vistirnam  (H.),  'by  the  hunter  a  net  [was]  spread';  teno 
'ktam,   'by  him  [it  was]  said';  mayd  gantavyam  (H.),  =  'I  shall  go'. 

The  second  object  of  a  causative  verb  is  sometimes  put  in  the  instra- 
mental instead  of  the  accusative :  as,  pakaihhih  pindan  khddayaii,  'he  causes 
the  cakes  to  be  eaten  by  the  birds'. 

283.  Many  instrumental  constructions  are  such  as  call  in  translation  for 
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other  prepositions  than  'with^  or  'by';  yet  the  true  instmmental  relation  is 
usually  to  be  traced,  especially  if  the  etymological  sense  of  the  words  be 
carefully  considered. 

More  anomalously,  howoTer,  the  instrumental  is  used  Interchangeably 
vith  the  ablative  witii  words  signifying  separation:  thus,  vatsafr  vfyutah 
(BY.),  'separated  from  their  caWes';  mi  'hdm  atmdna  vf  radhiai  (AY.),  'let 
me  not  be  severed  from  the  breath  of  life';  aa  taya  vyayujyata  (MBh.),  'he 
tras  parted  from  her'  (compare  English  parM  uHth). 

284.  The  prepositions  taking  the  instrumental  are  those  signifying 
'with'  and  the  like :  thus,  saha,  with  the  adverbial  words  containing  sa  as  an 
element,  as  sakam,  sardhamf  saratham ;  —  and,  in  general,  a  word  compounded 
with  «a,  sainif  adha  takes  an  instrumental  as  its  regular  and  natural  com- 
plement. 

But  also  the  preposition  vina,  'without'  (along  with  the  compounds  of 
vi  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  paragraph),   takes  sometimes  the  instfvmental. 

286.  Uses  of  the  Dative.  The  dative  is  the  case  of 
the  indirect  object  —  of  that  toward  or  in  the  direction  of  or 
in  order  to  or  for  which  anything  is  or  is  done  (either  intrans- 
itively or  to  a  direct  object). 

In  more  physical  connections,  the  uses  of  the  dative  approach  those  of 
the  accusative  (the  more  proper  'to'-case),  and  the  two  are  sometimes  inter- 
changeable; but  the  general  value  of  the  dative  as  the  'for'-case  is  almost 
everywhere  distinctly  to  be  traced. 

286.  Thus,  the  dative  is  used  with 

a.  Words  signifying  give,  share  out,  assign,  and  the  like :  thus,  yd  mi 
d&dati  sdkhye  (RV.),  'who  gives  not  to  a  friend';  ydcha  'smdi  Qdrma  (RY.), 
'bestow  upon  him  protection'. 

b.  Words  signifying  show,  announce,  declare,  and  the  like:  thus,  avfr 
ebhyo  ahhavat  eUryah  (RY.),  'the  sun  was  manifested  to  them';  rtuparnam 
hhimaya  pratyavedayan  (MBh.),  'they  announced  Rituparna  to  Bhlma';  tehhyah 
praUjnaya  (MBh.),  'having  promised  to  them'. 

c.  Words  signifying  give  attention,  have  a  regard  or  feeling,  and  the 
like:  thus,  nive^ctya  mano  dadhuh  (MBh.),  'they  set  their  minds  upon  en- 
camping'; maU  *va  putrSbhyo  mrda  (AY.),  'be  gracious  as  a  mother  to  her 
sons';  kfm  asmdbhyath  hrnUe  (RY.),   'why  art  thou  angry  at  us?' 

d.  Words  signifying  inclination,  obeisance,  and  the  like :  thus,  mdhyarh 
namantam  pradf^a^  cdtasrah  (RY.),  'let  the  four  quarters  bow  themselves  to 
me';  dwehhyo  namaakrtya  (MBh.),   'having  paid  homage  to  the  gods'. 

e.  Words  signifying  hurling  or  casting:  as  yena  dudS^e  dsyasi  (AY.), 
'with  which  thou  hurlest  at  the  impious'. 

In  some  of  these  constructions  the  genitive  and  locative  are  also  used : 
se6  below. 

287.  In  its  more  distinctive  sense,  as  signifying  for,  for  the  benefit  of, 
with  reference  to,  and  the  like,  the  dative  is  used  freely,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  constructions.   And  this  use  passes  over  into  that  of  the  dative  of 
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end  or  purpose,  which  is  extremely  common.  Thus,  tswh  hrnvanS  dtanaya 
(AY.)»  'making  an  arrow  for  hurling';  grhnimi  U  sauhhagatvdya  hdstam  (BY.}^ 
'I  take  thy  hand  in  order  to  happiness';  rastrdya  mdhyam  badhyatdrh  sa- 
pdtnebhyah  parabhiive  (AY.),  'be  it  bound  on  in  order  to  royalty  for  me,  in 
order  to  destruction  for  my  enemies'.  Such  a  datiye  is  nrach  used  predieat- 
ively  (and  oftenest  with  the  copula  omitted),  In  the  sense  of  ^makes  for', 
'tends  toward';  also  4s  intended  for',  and  so  'must';  or  'is  liable  to',  and  so 
'can\  Thus,  upadefo  mwkhanarh  prakopaya  na  fontaye  (H.),  'good  counsel 
[tends]  to  the  exasperation,  not  the  conciliation,  of  fools';  sa  ca  tasyah  sam- 
toaaya  na  'bhavat  (H.),  'and  he  was  not  to  her  satisfaction';  augopS  asi  na 
ddbJiaya  (RY.),  thou  art  a  good  herdsman,  not  one  for  cheating'  (i.  e.  not  to 
be  cheated). 

These  uses  of  the  datiye  are  in  the  older  language  especially  illustrated 
by  the  dative  infinitives,  for  which  see  chap.  XIII. 

288.  The  dative  is  not  used  with  prepositions. 

289.  Uses  of  the  Ablative.  The  ablative  is  the  'from- 
case,  in  the  various  senses  of  that  preposition :  it  is  used  to 
express  removal,   separation,   distinction,   issue,   and  the  like. 

290.  The  ablative  is  used  where  expulsion,  removal,  distinction,  release, 
protection,  and  other  kindred  relations  are  expressed :  thus,  ti  sedhanti  path6 
vrkam  (AY.),  'they  drive  away  the  wolf  from  the  path';  ma  prd  gdma  pathdh 
(RY.),  'may  we  not  go  away  from  the  path':  are  asmdd  aatu  ketfh  (AY.),  'far 
from  us  be  your  missile';  pdtdm  no  vfkdt  (RY.),   'save  us  from  the  wolf. 

291.  The  ablative  Is  used  where  procedure  or  issue  from  something  as 
from  a  source  or  starting-point  is  signified :  thus,  Qukrd  krandd  ajaniata 
(RY.),  'the  bright  one  has  been  born  from  the  black  one';  lobhdt  krodKah 
prabhavati  (MBh.),  'passion  arises  from  greed';  vdtdt  te  prdndm  avidam  (AY.), 
'I  have  won  thy  life-breath  from  the  wind';  ye  pricyd  digd  abhidiaanty 
aamSn  (AY.),  'who  attack  us  from  the  eastern  quarter';  tac  chrutvd  acikhigan- 
dt  (MBh.),  'having  heard  that  from  the  troop  of  friends';  vdyur  antarikadd 
abhdaata  (MBh.),  'the  wind  spoke  from  the  sky'. 

Hence  also,  procedure  as  from  a  cause  or  occasion  is  signified  by  the 
ablative :  this  is  especially  frequent  in  the  later  language,  and  in  technical 
phraseology  is  a  standing  construction;  it  borders  on  instrumental  construc- 
tions. Thus,  vdjraaya  Qiiandd  daddra  (RY.),  'from  (by  reason  of)  the  fury 
of  the  thunderbolt  he  burst  asunder';  yaaya  dandabhaydt  aarve  dharmam 
anurudhyanti  (MBh.),  'from  fear  of  whose  rod  all  are  constant  to  duty';  akd- 
ramiQritatvdd  ekdraaya  (Tribh.),  'because  e  contains  an  element  of  a\ 

Perhaps  by  a  further  modification  of  this  construction  (the  effect  following 
the  cause),  the  ablative  also  in  technical  language  signifies  'after':  thus, 
aakdrdt,  'after  a\ 

292.  One  or  two  special  applications  of  the  ablative  construction  are 
to  be  noticed: 

a.   The  ablative  with   words  implying  fear  (terrified  recoil  from):   thus, 
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tdsyd  jcUayah  adrvam  abihhet  (AY.),  ^eTerything  was  afraid  of  her  at  her 
birth';  ydamad  rijanta  krat&yah  (RV.))  ^At  whom  mortals  tremble';  yuamdd 
bhiyd  (RV.),  'throngh  fear  of  you'. 

b.  The  ablative  of  comparison  (distinction  from):  thus,  prd  ririee  divd 
tndrah  prthivydk  (RV.),  'Indra  is  greater  than  the  heaven  and  the  earth'. 
With  a  comparative  (or  other  word  used  in  a  kindred  way),  the  ablative  is 
the  regular  and  almost  constant  construction:  thus,  avaddh  svadiyah  (RV.), 
'sweeter  than  the  sweet^;  kirn  taamdd  duhkhaiaram  (MBh.),  'what  is  more  painful 
than  that?'  mitrdd  anyah  (H.),  'any  other  than  a  friend';  naimdhdd  anyam 
(MBh.),  'another  than  the  Nishadhan' ;  sa  matto  mahan,  'he  is  greater  than  T; 
tdd  anydtra  tvdn  nf  dadhmasi  (AV.),  'we  set  this  down  elsewhere  (away) 
from  thee';  purva  vfQvaamad  hhUvanat  (RV.),   'earlier  than  all  beings'. 

Occasionally,  a  partitive  genitive  is  used  with  the  comparative  (as  with 
the  superlative);  or  an  instrumental  (of  holding  together  the  things  compared). 

293.  The  ablative  is  used  with  a  variety  of  prepositions  and  words 
sharing  a  prepositional  character;  but  all  these  have  rather  an  adverbial  value, 
as  strengthening  or  defining  the  'from'-relation,  than  any  proper  governing 
force.     Thus : 

a.  In  the  Veda,  ddhi  and  pdri  are  much  used  as  directing  and  strength- 
ening  adjuncts  with  the  ablative :  as,  jdto  himdvataa  pdri  (AV.),  'born  from 
the  Himalaya  (forth)';  aamudrdd  ddhi  Jajniae  (AV.),  'thou  art  born  from 
the  ocean';  cdrantam  pdri  taaihUaah  (RV.),  'moving  forth  from  that  which 
stands  fast'. 

b.  Also  purd  (and  ptMida),  in  the  sense  of  'forward  from',  and  hence 
'before':  as,  piurd  jdraaah  (RV.),  'before  old  age' :  and  hence  also,  with  words 
of  protection  and  the  like,  'from':  as  ^apamandh  purd  rUddh  (RV.),  'setting 
ill  security  from  ill-will'.  ^  ** 

c.  Also  a,  in  the  sense  of  'hither  from,  all  the  way  from':  as,  d  mutdd 
dnu  ^uayatu  (AV.),  'let  it  dry  completely  up  from  the  root' ;  tdamdd  d  rhadyh 
fhSma  atha  (AV,),  'since  that  time  ye  are  called  rivers'.  But  usually,  and 
especially  in  the  later  language,  the  measurement  of  interval  implied  in  d 
is  reversed  in  direction,  and  the  construction  means  'all  the  way  to,  until' : 
as,  d  'ayd  yajndayo  'dfcdh  (VS.;,  'until  the  end  of  this  sacrifice';  a  aodoQcU 
(M.),   'till  the  sixteenth  year';  a  pradanat  (9.)j   'until  her  marriage'. 

d.  Other  prepositional  constructions  offer  little  subject  for  remark:  vina 
takes  the  ablative  as  well  as  instrumental  (284);  rte  in  the  older  language 
usually  has  the  ablative,  in  the  later  the  accusative. 

294.  Uses  of  the  Genitive.  The  proper  value  of  the 
genitive  is  adjectival;  it  belongs  to  and  qualifies  a  noun,  de- 
signating something  relating  to  the  latter  in  a  manner  which 
the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  connection,  defines  more  nearly. 
Other  genitive  constructions,  with  adjective  or  verb  *  or  prepo- 
sition, appear  to  arise  out  of  this  by  a  more  or  less  distinctly 
traceable   connection. 

The  use  of  the  genitive  has  become  much  extended,    espe- 
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cially  in  the  later  language,  by  attribution  of  a  noun-eharacter 
to  the  adjective,  and  by  pregnant  verbal  construction,  so  that  it 
often  bears  the  aspect  of  being  a  substitute  for  other  cases  —  as 
dative,  instrumental,  locative. 

295.  The  genitive  in  its  normal  adjective  construction  is  classifiable 
into  the  usaal  varieties,  as :  genitive  of  possession  or  appurtenance,  including 
the  complement  of  implied  relation*  —  this  is,  as  elsewhere,  the  commonest 
of  all ;  the  so-called  partitive  genitive ;  the  subjective  and  objective  genitives  ; 
and  so  on.  Genitives  of  appellation  ('city  of  Rome*),  material,  and  charac- 
teristic ('man  of  honof),  do  not  occur.  Examples  are:  fndraaya  vdjrah, 
4ndra's  thunderbolt';  pita  putrandm,  *  father  of  sons';  putrah  pituh,  'son  of 
the  father';  pitvh  kdmdh  putrasyaf  Hhe  father's  love  of  the  son';  ke  no/i, 
*which  of  us';  ^atcah  danndnij  *a  hundred  female  slaves'. 

The  expression  of  possession  etc.  on  the  part  of.  pronouns  is  niade 
almost  entirely  by  the  genitive  ease,  and  not  by  a  derived  possesmve  ad- 
jective pie). 

296.  The  genitive  is  dependent  on  an  adjective: 

a.  In  part,  by  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  verbs  which  take  a 
genitive  object:  thus,  abhijfia  rajadharmdnam,  'understanding  the  duties  of 
a  king'. 

b.  In  great  part,  by  a  transfer  of  the  possessive  genitive  from  noun  to 
adjective,  the  adjective  being  treated  as  if  it  had  noun-value:  thus,  ta^a 
samah  or  anurupah  or  sadr^ahj  'resembling  him'  (i.  e.  his  like);  tasya  priya, 
'dear  to  him'  (his  dear  one);  tasya  ^viditamj  'unknown  to  him'  (his  unknov^n 
thing);  hdvyap  earsanindm  (RV.),  'to  be  sacrificed  to  by  mortals'  (their  object 
of  sacrifice);  tpsito  naranarinam  (MBh.),  'desired  of  men  and  women'  (their 
object  of  desire);  yaaya  kasya  pramtah  (H.),   'of  whomsoever  born'  (his  son). 

0.  The  so-called  partitive  genitive  with  a  superlative,  or  another  word 
of  similar  value,  is  a  matter  of  course :  thus,  ^estham  mrdnam,  'best  of 
heroes';  viHidhchh  viryhvatt  (AY.),  'of  plants  the  mighty  (mightiest)  one'. 

d.  Adjectives  meaning  'capable',  'worthy',  'full',  and  a  few  others,  take 
the  genitive  by  a  more  original  and  proper  right. 

297.  The  genitive  as  object  of  a  verb  is: 

a.  A  possessive  genitive  of  the  recipient,  by  pregnant  construction,  witli 
verbs  signifying  give,  impart,  communicate,  and  the  like :  thus,  varan  pra- 
ddyd  'sya  (MBh.),  'having  bestowed  gifts  upon  him'  (made  them  his  "by 
bestowal);  fdjiio  nivediiam  (H.),  'it  was  made  known  to  the  king'  (made  his 
by  knowledge). 

This  construction,  by  which  the  genitive  becomes  substitute  for  a  dative 
or  locative,  abounds  in  the  later  language,  ^  and  is  extended  sometimes  to 
problematic  and  difficult  cases. 

b.  A  (In  most  cases,  probably)  partitive  genitive,  as  a  less  complete  or 
less  absolute  object  than  an  accusative :  thus,  with  verbs  meaning  partake 
(eat,  drink,  etc.),  as  piha  stMsya  (AY.),  'drink  (of)  the  Soma';  m&dhvah 
pdyaya  (BY.),    'cause   to  drink  the  sweet  draught';  —   with  verbs  meaning 
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impart  (of  the  thing  imparted)  etc.,  as  ddddta  no  amrUuya  (RV.),  'bestow 
upon  us  immoitality';  —  with  verbs  meaning  enjoy,  be  satisfied  or  filled 
with:  as  mdtsy  dndhasak  (RV.)?  ^do  thou  enjoy  the  juice';  —  with  verbs 
meaning  to  perceive,  note,  care  for,  regard  with  feelings  of  various  kinds : 
as,  vdaUthasya  stuvatd  fndro  a^rot  (RV.),  Indra  listened  to  Yasishtha  who  was 
praising  him';  ydthd  mdma  amdrat  (AV.),  Hhat  he  may  think  of  me',;  iaiya 
ciiJbopa  (MBh.),  ^he  was  angry  at  him';  bibhimas  tava  (MBh.),  ^we  are  afraid 
of  thee'. 

c.  A  genitive  of  more  doubtfnl  character,  with  verbs  meaning  to  rule 
or  have  authority,  as  tvdm  l^ise  vdsunam  (RV.),  *thou  art  lord  of  good 
things';  ydthd  "ham  eadm  virdjdni  (AV.),  'that  1  may  rule  over  them';  — 
with  verbs  meaning  throw  at,  injure,  as  yds  ta  Ssyat  (AV.),  ^whoever  hurl- 
ed at  thee';  —  and  with  some  others. 

298.  A  genitive  in  its  usual  possessive  sense  is  often  found  as  predi- 
cate, and  not  seldom  with  the  copula  omitted :  thus,  ydthd  "ao  mdma  hSva- 
Idh  (AV.),  'that  thou  mayest  be  wholly  mine';  sarvah  sampaitayaf  tasya 
sarhtustam  yasya  mdnasam  (H.),  'all  good  fortunes  are  his  who  has  a  con- 
tented mind'. 

299.  The  prepositional  constructions  of  the  genitive  are  for  the  most 
part  with  such  prepositions  as  are  really  noun-cases,  and  have  the  govern- 
ment of  such:  thus,  agre,  arthe,  krtc,  and  the  like;  also  with  other  prepo- 
sitional words  which,  in  the  general  looseness  of  use  of  the  genitive,  have 
become  assimilated  to  these.  A  few  more  real  prepositions  take  the  gen- 
itive :  either  usually,  like  updri,  'above',   or  occasionally,  like  adhda,  antdr,  dti. 

A  genitive  is  used  in  the  older  language  with  certain  adverbs  of  time  : 
thus,  sahrd  dhnah  (RV.),  'once  a  day';  trih  samvatsardsyay  'thrice  a  year'; 
iddnlm  dhnah  (RV.),   'at  this  time  of  the  day'. 

300.  The  genitive  is  used  adverbially  hardly  at  all ;  a  few  genitives  of 
time  occur  in  the  older  language:  as  aktoa^  'by  night',  vastosj  'by  day'. 

A  genitive  of  accompanying  circumstance,  with  a  qualifying  word,  is 
sometimes  used  absolutelyj  instead  of  a  locative  (303  b);  but  this  construction 
is  unknown  in  the  earlier  language,  and  rare  in  the  later.  It  is  said  by 
the  grammarians  to  convey  an  implication  of  contempt:  thus,  vdidarbhyah 
prekaamdndydh  panakdkan  amanyata  (MBh.),  'he  thought  it  a  time  for  stak- 
ing at  play,  while  the  Vidarbhan  was  looking  on'  (or,  in  spite  of  it) ;  but  it 
is  found  without  any  such  implication:  thus,  aanikhydayami  phalany  asya 
pa^yataa  te  (MBh.),   *I  will  count  its  fruits  while  you  look  on'. 

801.  Uses  of  the  Locative.  The  locative  is  properly 
the  ^in'-case,  the  case  expressing  situation  or  lot^ation  ;  but  its 
sphere  of  use  has  been  somewhat  extended,  so  as  to  touch  and 
overlap  the  boundaries  of  other  cases,  for  which  it  seems  to  be 
a  substitute. 

Unimportant  variations  of  the  sense  of  ^in'  are  those  of 
'amid'  or  'among',  'on',  and  'at'.  Of  course,  also,  situation  in 
time  as  well  as  place  is  indicated  by  the  ease ;   and  it  is  applied 
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to  yet  less  physical  relations,  to  sphere  of  action  and  feelings 
and  knowledge,  to  state  of  things,  to  accompanying  circumstance  ; 
and  out  of  this  last  grows  the  frequent  use  of  the  locative  as 
the  case  absolute. 

Moreover,  by  a  pregnant  construction,  the  locative  is  used 
to  denote  the  place  of  rest  or  cessation  of  action  or  motion 
(*into'  or  *on  to'  instead  of  *in'  or  *on';  German  tn  with  accu- 
sative instead  of  dative :   compare  English  there  for  thither], 

302.  The  locative  of  situation  in  space  hardly  needs  illustration.  An 
example  or  two  are:  ye  devd  div( sthd  (AV.),  'which  of  you  gods  are  in  heav- 
en'; na  devesu  na  yaJcsesu  tadrk  (MBh.),  ^not  among  gods  or  Yakshas  is  such 
a  one';  pdrvatasya  pffthe  (liV.),  ^on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain';  viddthe 
santu  devdh  (RV.))  'may  the  gods  be  at  the  assembly';  da^ame  pade  (MBh.), 
*at  the  tenth  step'. 

The  locative  of  time  indicates  the  point  of  time  at  which  anything 
takes  place :  thus,  asyd  usdao  vyiistdu  (RV.),  'at  the  shining  forth  of  this 
dawn;  etasminn  tva  kale  (MBh.),  ^at  just  that  time';  dvdda^e  varshe  (MBh.), 
'in  the  tenth  year'.  But  the  accusative  is  occasionally  used  in  this  sense, 
instead  of  the  locative. 

303.  The  locative  of  sphere  or*  condition  or  circumstance  is  of  very 
frequent  use:  thus,  mdde  dhim  indro  jaghdna  (RV.),  4n  fury  Indra  slew 
the  dragon';  mitrdsya  sumatdu  sydma  (RV.),  'may  we  be  in  the  favor  of 
Mitra';  te  vacane  ratam  (MBh.),   'delighted  in  thy  words'. 

a.  This  construction  is,  on  the  one  hand,  generalized  into  an  expres- 
sion for  'in  the  matter  or  case  of,  or  'with  reference  to,  respecting*,  and 
takes  in  the  later  language  a  very  wide  range,  touching  upon  genitive  and 
dative  constructions :  thus,  S  'mdm  bhaja  grime  d^vesu  gdsu  (AV.),  'be  gen- 
erous to  him  in  retainers,  in  horses,  in  cattle';  tdm  ft  sakhitvd  imahe  (RV.), 
'him  we  beg  for  friendship';  nydyo  ^yam  mayd  drsta  dnayane  tava  (MBh.), 
'this  means  was  devised  by  me  for  (with  reference  to]  bringing  thee  hither*; 
Baiitve  kdranarh  siriydh  (H.),  'the  cause  of  (in  the  case  of)  a  woman's  chast- 
ity'; na  fokto  'hhavan  nivdrane  (MBh.),   'he  was  not  capable  of  preventing\ 

b.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression  by  the  locative  of  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  anything  takes  place,  or  of  a  conditioning  or  accompanying 
circumstance,  passes  over  into  a  well-marked  absolute  construction,  which  is 
known  even  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  language,  but  becomes  more  fre- 
quent later. 

Transitional  examples  are :  hdve  tvd  aUra  udite  hdve  madhydndine  divdh 
(RV.),  'I  call  to  thee  at  the  arisen  sun  (when  the  sun  has  risen),  I  call  at 
midtime  of  the  day';  aparddhe  krte  ^pi  ca  na  me  kopah  (MBh.),  'and  even 
in  case  of  an   offense  committed,   there  is  no  anger  on  my  part'. 

The  normal  condition  of  the  absolute  construction  is  with  a  participle 
accompanying  the  noun :  thus,  stirne  harhM  $amidhdne  ognaA  (RV.),  'when 
the  hathU  is  strewn  and  the  lire  kindled';  kale  ^he  prdpte  (MBh.),  'a  pro- 
pitious time  having  arrived';  avasannaydth  rdtrdv  aatdcalacuddvcdambmi  can- 
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dramaai  (H.),    'the  night  having  drawn  to  a  close,  and  the  moon  resting  on 
the  summit  of  the  western  mountain*. 

Bat  the  noun  may  be  wanting,  or  may  be  replaced  by  an  adverbial  sub- 
stitute (as  evam,  tathuy  iti):  thus,  asmabhih  samanvjnate  (MBh.),  '[it]  being 
fully  assented  to  by  us';  evam  ukte  k<Uind  (MBb.),  'it  being  thus  spoken  by 
Kali*;  tatha  ^nusthite  (H.),  'it  being  thus  accomplished'.  So  likewise  the 
participle  may  be  wanting  (a  copula  sati  or  the  like  b^ng  to  be  supplied): 
thus,  dure  bhaye,  'the  cause  of  fear  being  remote';  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  participle  aati  etc.  is  sometimes  redundantly  added  to  the  other  parti- 
ciple: thus,  tatha  krte  aati,  4t  being  thus  done\ 

c.  The  locative  Is  frequently  used  adverbially  or  prepositionally :  thus, 
arthe  or  JcrtCj   'in  the  matter  of,  for  the  sake  of. 

304.  The  pregnant  construction  by  which  the  locative  comes  to  express 
the  goal  or  object  of  motion  or  action  or  feeling  exercised  is  not  uncommon 
from  the  .earliest  time.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  construction;  the  two  pass  into  one  another,  with  a  doubtful 
territory  between.    It  occurs: 

a.  Especially  with  verbs,  as  of  arriving,  sending,  placing,  communicating, 
bestowing,  and  many  others,  in  situations  where  an  accusative  or  a  dative 
(or  a  genitive,  297a)  might  be  looked  for,  and  exchangeable  with  them: 
thus,  sd  id  devesu  gachati  (RV),  'that,  truly,  goes  to  (to  be  among)  the 
gods' ;  imam  no  yajndm  amrtetu  dhehi  (RV.j,  'eet  this  offering  of  ours  among 
the  immortals';  yd  asincdnti  rdsam  dsadhisu  (AY),  'who  pour  in  the  juice 
into  the  plants'  (or,  the  juice  that  is  in  the  plants);  ma  prayache  ^'*^vare  d}ianam 
(H.),  'do  not  offer  wealth  to  a  lord';  papdta  medinyam  (MBh.),  'he  fell  to  (so 
as  to  be  upon]  the  earth';  skandhe  krivd  (H.),  'putting  on  the  shoulder'; 
mthfrutya  purvam  asmdsu  (MBh.),   'having  before  promised  us'. 

b.  Often  also  with  nouns  and  adjectives  in  similar  constructions  (the 
instances  not  always  easy  to  separate  from  those  of  the  locative  meaning 
'with  reference  to':  above,  303a):  thus,  daya  sarvabhutesUj  'compassion 
toward  all  creatures' ;  anuragam  ndisadhe  (MBh.),  'affection  for  the  Nishadh- 
an*;  raja  samyagvrttah  sadd  tvayi  (MBh.),  'the  king  always  behaved  properly 
toward  thee'. 

305.  The  prepositions  construed  with  the  locative  stand  to  it  only  in 
the  relation  of  adverbial  elements  strengthening  and  directing  its  meaning. 

In  the  Veda,  such  locative  constructions  are  most  frequent  with  a  and 
ddhi:  thus,  mdrtyesv  3,  'among  mortals';  prthivydm  ddhy  dsadhlh^  'the 
plants  upon  the  earth';  tdjo  mdyi  dhdrayS  'dhi  (AV.),  'establish  glory  in 
me':  —  less  often,  Cpa  and  dpi  are  used  in  the  same  way.  In  all  ages  of 
the  language,  ontdr,  'within,  among',  is  construed  with  the  locative. 

806.    Declensional   forms   are  made   by  the  addition  of 
endings  to  the  stem,  or  base  of  inflection. 

The  stem  itself,    however,    in  many  words  and  classes 
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of  words,    is    liable  to  variation,    especially  as  assuming  a 
stronger  form  in  some  cases  and  a  weaker  in  others. 

And  between  stem  and  ending  are  sometimes  inserted 
connecting  elements  (or  what,  in  the  recorded  condition  of 
the  language,  have  the  aspect  of  being  such). 

Respecting  all  these  points,  the  details  of  tieatment,  as  exhibited  by 
each  class  of  words  or  by  single  words,  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapters. 
Here,  however,  it  is  desirable  also  to  give  a  brief  general  view  of  them. 

307.  Endings:  Singular.  In  the  nominative,  the 
usual  masc.  and  fern,  ending  is  s  —  which,  however,  is  want- 
ing in  derivative  a  and  i-stems;  it  is  also  euphonically  lost 
(160)  by  consonant-stems.  Neuters  in  general  have  no  ending, 
but  show  in  this  case  the  bare  stem ;  o-stems  alone  add  m  (as 
in  the  aocus.  masc).  Among  the  pronouns,  am  is  a  frequent 
masc.  and  fern.  nom.  ending  (and  is  found  even  in  du.  and  pi.); 
and  neuters  show  a  form  in  d. 

In  the  accusative,  m  or  am  is  the  masc.  and  fem.  end- 
ing —  am  being  added  after  a  consonant  and  r  and  after  i  and 
u  in  the  radical  division,  and  m  elsewhere  after  vowels.  The 
neuter  accusative  is  like  the  nominative. 

The  instrumental  ending  for  all  genders  alike  is  a. 
With  final  t  and  m- vowels,  the  a  is  variously  combined,  and  in 
the  older  language  it  is  sometimes  lost  by  contraction  with  them. 
Stems  in  a  make  the  case  end  in  ena  (sometimes  ena  in  V.), 
and  those  in  a  make  it  end  in  aya;  but  instances  occur,  in  the 
early  language,   of  immediate  addition  of  a  to  both  a  and  a. 

The  dative  ending  is  in  general  e;  and  with  it  likewise 
the  modes  of  combination  of  i  and  u  final  are  various  (and  dis- 
appearance by  contraction  not  unknown  in  the  oldest  language]. 
The  a-stems  are  quite  irregular  in  this  case,  making  it  end  in 
aya  —  excepted  is  the  pronominal  element  wwa,  which  combines 
(apparently)  with  e  to  smai.  In  the  personal  pronouns  is  found 
hhyam   (or  hyam). 

A  fuller  ending  at  (like  gen.-abl.  as  and  loc.  am:  see 
below)  belongs  to  feminine  stems  only.  It  is  taken  (with  inter- 
posed y)  by  the  great  class  of  those  in  derivative  a;  also  by 
those  in  derivative  t,  and  (as  reckoned  in  the  later  language) 
in  derivative  m.  And  later  it  is  allowed  to  be  taken  by  femi- 
nine stems  in  radical  t  and  ti,  and  even  by  those  in  t  and  u : 
such  have  it  in  the  earliest  language  in  only  rare  and  excep- 
tional instances. 

The    ablative    has    a    special   ending,    d  (or  i),    only    in 
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a-steniB,  masc.  and  neut.,  the  a  being  lengthened  before  it 
(except  in  the  personal  pronouns  of  1st  and  2d  person ;  and 
these  have  the  same  ending  in  the  pL,  and  even,  in  the  old 
language,  in  the  dual).  Everywhere  else,  the  ablative  is  ident- 
ical with  the  genitive. 

The  genitive  of  a-stems  (and  of  one  pronominal  t^-stem, 
amu)  adds  sya.  Elsewhere,  the  usual  abl.-gen.  ending  is  as: 
but  its  irregularities  of  treatment  in  combination  with  a  stem- 
final  are  considerable.  With  i  and  «,  it  is  either  directly  added 
(only  in  the  old  language),  added  with  interposed  n,  or  fused  to  es 
and  OS  respectively.    With  r   (or  ar)   it  yields  us   (or  ur  :  169,  end\ 

The  fuller  as  is  taken  by  feminine  stems  precisely  as  at 
is  taken  in  the  dative  :   see  above. 

The  locative  ending  is  %  in  consonant  and  r  and  a-stems 
(fusing  with  a  to  c  in  the  latter).  The  %  and  w-stems  (unless  the 
final  vowel  is  saved  by  an  interposed  «)  make  the  case  end  in 
au;  but  the  Veda  has  some  relics  or  traces  of  the  older  forms 
[ay~i  [?]  and  a«-i)  out  of  which  this  appears  to  have  sprung. 
Vedic  locatives  from  e-stems  end  also  in  a  and  i.  The  pronom- 
inal element  sma  makes  the  locative  smin.  Stems  in  an  in  the 
older  language  often  lose  the  t,   and  use  the  bare  stem  as  locative. 

The  ending  am  is  the  locative  correspondent  to  dat.  at  and 
abl.-gen.  as,  and  is  taken  under  the  same  circumstances  :  see  above. 

The  voca^tive  (unless  by  accent:  314)  is  distinguished 
from  the  nominative  only  in  the  singular,  and  not  quite  always 
there.  In  a-stems,  it  is  the  unaltered  stem ;  and  so  also  in 
most  consonant-stems :  but  neuters  in  an  and  in  may  drop 
the  n;  and  the  oldest  language  has  sometimes  a  vocative  in  s 
from  stems  in  nt  and  ns.  Stems  in  r  change  this  to  ar.  In 
masc.  and  fem.  i  and  «-stems,  the  case  ends  respectively  in  e  and 
o;  in  neuters,  in  the  same  or  in  t  and  u.  Stems  in  a  change 
«  to  e;  derivative  i  and  u  are  shortened ;  radical  stems  in  long 
vowels  use  the  nominative  form. 

308.  Dual.  The  dual  has  —  except  so  far  as  the  voca- 
tive is  sometimes  distinguished  from  nom.  and  accus.  by  a  dif- 
ference of  accent:  314  —  only  three  case-forms  :  one  for  nom., 
accus.,  and  voc;  one  for  instr.,  dat.,  and  abl.;  and  one  for 
gen.  and  loc.  (occasional  confusion  of  the  uses  of  the  second  and 
tliird  is  seen  earlier). 

But  the  pronouns  of  1st  and  2d  person  in  the  older  lan- 
guage distinguish  five  dual  cases :   see  492. 

The  masc.  and  fem.  ending  for  nom. -accus. -voc.  is  in 
the  later  language  usually  au;  but  instead  of  this  the  Veda 
has  prevailingly  a.  Stems  in  a  make  the  case  end  in  e.  Stems  in  i 
and  u,  masc.  and  fem.,  lengthen  those  vowels;  and  derivative  I  in 
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the  Veda  remains  regularly  unchanged,  though  later  it  adds  au. 
The  neuter  ending  is  only  i;  with  final  a  this  combines  to  e. 

The  universal  ending  for  the  instr.-dat. -abl.  is  hhyamj 
before  which  final  a  is  made  long.  In  the  Veda,  it  is  often  to 
be  read  as  two  syllables,  bhidm. 

The  universal  ending  of  gen.-loc.  is  m:  before  this,  a 
and  a  alike  become  e  (at). 

309»  Plural.  In  the  nominative,  the  general  masc. 
and  fem.  ending  is  (m.  The  old  language,  however,  often  makes 
the  case  in  asm  instead  of  as  from  a-stems,  and  in  a  few  examples 
also  from  a-stems.  From  derivative  i-stems,  Is  instead  of  yas 
is  the  regular  and  usual  Vedic  form.  Pronominal  a-stems  make 
the  masc.  nom.  in  e. 

The  neuter  ending  (which  is  accusative  also)  is  in  general  t  ; 
and  before  this  the  final  of  a  stem  is  apt  to  be  strengthened,  by 
prolongation  of  a  vowel,  or  by  insertion  of  a  nasal,  or  by  both. 
But  in  the  Veda  the  hence  resulting  forms  .in  «m,  mi,  uni  are 
frequently  abbreviated  by  loss  of  the  wi,  and  sometimes  by 
further  shortening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  accusative  ending  is  also  as  in  consonant-stems  and 
in  the  radical  division  of  t  and  M-stems  (and  in  the  old  lan- 
guage even  elsewhere).  Stems  in  short  vowels  lengthen  those 
vowels  and  add  in  the  masculine  w  (for  ns,  of  which  abundant 
traces  remain),  and  in  the  feminine  s.  In  the  neuter,  this  case 
is  like  the  nominative. 

In  the  instrumental,  the  case-ending  is  everywhere  hhis 
except  in  a-stems,  where  in  the  later  language  the  case  always 
ends  in  aw,  but  in  the  earlier  either  in  ais  or  the  more  reg- 
ular ehhis  (abhis  in  the  two  personal  pronouns ;  and  the  prono- 
minal stem  a  [601]   makes  ehhis  only). 

The  dative  and  ablative  have  in  the  plural  the  same 
form,  with  the  ending  bhyas  (in  Veda  often  hhias),  before  which 
only  a  is  altered,  becoming  e.  But  the  two  personal  pronouns 
distinguish  the  two  cases,  having  for  the  ablative  the  singular  ending 
(as  above  pointed  out),  and  for  the  dative  the  peculiar  hhyam  (almost 
never  in  V.   hhiam)^  which  they  extend  also  into  the  singular. 

Of  the  genitive,  the  universal  ending  is  am;  which 
(except  optionally  after  radical  i  and  u,  and  in  a  few  scatter- 
ing Vedic  instances)  takes  after  final  vowels  an  inserted  conso- 
nant, s  in  the  pronominal  declension,  n  elsewhere ;  before  n,  a 
short  vowel  is  lengthened ;  before  s,  a  becomes  e.  In  the  Veda, 
it  is  very  frequently  to  be  pronounced  in  two  syllables,   as  a-am. 

The  locative  ending  is  stt,  without  any  exceptions,  and 
the  only  change  before  it  is  that  of  a  to  0. 
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The  vocative,  as  in  the  dual,  differs  from  the  nomina- 
tive only  by  its  accent. 

310.  The  normal  scheme  of  endings,  as  recognized  by 
the  native  grammarians  (and  conveniently  to  be  assumed  as 
the  basis  of  special  descriptions]^  is  this: 


SinguUr. 
m.f.    n. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

m.  f.  n. 

m.  f.   n. 

N. 

8     m 

au     i 

as     i 

A. 

am 

au     t 

as     i 

I. 

a 

hhyam 

bhis 

D. 

e 

bhyam 

hhyas 

Ab. 

as 

hhyam 

hhyas 

G. 

as 

OS 

am 

L. 

• 

OS 

su 

It  is  taken  in  bulk  by  the  consonantal  stems,  and-  by  the 
radical  division  of  t  and  w-stems;  by  other  vowel-stems,  with 
more  or  less  considerable  variations  and  modifications.  The 
endings  which  have  almost  or  quite  unbroken  range,  through 
stems  of  all  classes,  are  bhyam  and  os  of  the  dual,  and  bhis, 
hhyas,  am,   and  su  of  the  plural. 

311.  Variation  of  Stem.  By  far  the  most  import- 
ant matter  under  this  head  is  the  distinction  made  in  large 
classes  of  words  (chiefly  those  ending  in  consonants)  between 
strong  and  weak  stem-forms  —  a  distinction  standing  in 
evident  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  accent.  In  the 
nom.  and  accus.  sing,  and  du.  and  the  nom.  pi.  (the  five 
cases  whose  endings  are  never  accented:  316 a),  the  stem 
often  has  a  stronger  or  fuller  form  than  in  the  rest:  thus, 
for  example:  (i^mh  rajan-am,  ^|s{|4)  rqfdn-au,  ^MHH  raj- 
an-aSy  against  JT^  rajn-a  and  ^[TsrfHH  raja-bhis ;  or  q^TrPT 
fnahdnt-am  and  cK^tiH  tudani-am  against  Hc^HI  mahat-a  and 
W^  tudat-a.  These  five,  therefore,  are  called  the  cases 
with  strong  stem,  or,  briefly,  the  strong  cases;  and  the  rest 
are  called  the  cases  vrith  weak  stem,  or  the  weak  cases. 
And  the  weak  cases,  again,  are  in  some  classes  of  words  to  be 
distinguished  into  cases  of  weakest  stem,  or  weakest  cas- 
es, and  cases  of  middle  stem,   or  middle  cases:  the  former 
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having  endings  beginning  with  a  vowel  (instr.  to  loc.  sing., 
gen.-loc.  du.,  gen.  pi.);  the  latter,  with  a  consonant  (inst.- 
dat.-abl.  du.,  instr.,  dat.-abl.,  and  loc.  pi.). 

The  class  of  strong  cases,  as  above  defined,  belongs 
only  to  masculine  and  feminine  stems.  In  neuter  inflection, 
the  only  strong  cases  are  the  nom.-acc.  pi.;  while,  in  those 
stems  that  make  a  distinction  of  weakest  and  middle  form, 
the  nom.-acc.  du.  belong  to  the  weakest  class,  and  the  same 
cases  sing,  to  the  middle :  thus,  for  example,  compare  MrUI^ 
pratyafiC'i,  nom.-acc.  pi.  neut.,  and  ^iTriraTT  praiyanc-as, 
nom.  pi.  masc;  ^TrfHt  praflc-i,  nom.-acc.  du.  neut.,  and 
v<ril^iH  .prattc-os,  gen.-loc.  du. ;  Mrtl=*i  pratyak,  nom.-acc. 
sing,  neut.,  and  Hrutj *TOr pratyag-bhis,   instr.   pi. 

Even  in  words  which  exhibit  no  variation  of  stem,  it  is  often  con- 
venient to  distinguish  the  same  groups  of  cases  by  the  names  strong  and 
weak  and  so  on. 

812.  Other  variations  concern  chiefly  the  final  vowel  of  a  stem,  and  may 
be  mainly  left  to  be  pointed  out  in  detail  below.  Of  consequence  plough 
to  mention  here  is  only  the  puna-strengthening  of  a  final  i  or  u,  which  in 
the  later  language  is  always  made  before  as  of  nom.  pi.  and  e  of  dat.  sing, 
in  masc.  and  fem.  ,•  in  the  Veda,  it  does  not  always  take  place;  nor  is  it 
forbidden  in  dat.  sing.  neut.  also;  and  it  is  seen  sometimes  in  loc.  sing. 
Final  r  has  yuna-strengthening  in  loc.  sing. 

318.  Insertions  between  Stem  and  Ending.  After  vowel-stems, 
an  added  n  often  makes  its  appearance  before  an  ending.  This  appendage 
is  of  least  questionable  origin  in  nom.-acc.  pi.  neut.,  where  the  Interchange 
in  the  old  language  of  the  forms  of  a  and  i-stems  with  those  of  an  and  in- 
stems  is  pretty  complete;  and  the  li-stems  follow  their  analogy.  Elsewhere, 
it  is  most  widely  and  firmly  established  in  the  gen.  pi.,  where  in  the  great 
mass  of  cases,  and  from  the  earliest  period,  the  ending  is  virtually  riam  after 
a  vowel.  In  the  t  and  u-stems  of  the  later  language,  the  instr.  sing,  of 
masc.  and  neut.  is  separated  by  its  presence  from  the  fem.,  and  it  is  in  the 
other  weakest  cases  made  a  usual  distinction  of  neuter  forms  from  b)«s- 
culine;  but  the  aspect  of  the  matter  in  the  Veda  is  very  different;  there 
the  appearance  of  the  n  is  everywhere  sporadic ;  the  neuter  shows  no  special 
inclination  to  take  it,  and  it  is  not  excluded  even  from  the  feminine.  In  the 
ending  tna  from  a-stems  (later  invariable,  earlier  predominating),  its  presence 
appears  to  have  worked  the  most  considerable  transformation  of  original  shape. 

The  place  of  n  before  gen.  pi.  am  is  taken  by  8  in  pronominal  a  and  a-stems. 

The  y  after  a  before  the  endings  ai^  om,  and  am  is  most  probably  an 
insertion,  such  as  is  made  elsewhere  (258). 
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Accent  in  Declension. 

314.  As  a  rule  without  exception,  the  vocative,  if  accented 
at  all,  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable. 

And  in  the  Veda  (the  case  is  a  rare  one),  whenever  a  syllable  written 
as  one  is  to  be  prononnced  as  two  by  restoration  of  a  semivowel  to  vowel 
form,  the  first  element  only  has  the  vocative  accent,  and  the  syllable  as 
written  is  circumflex  (by  84  a):  thus,  dyaiia  (i.  e.  diaus)  when  dlss^labic, 
but  dyaiia  when  monosyllabic ;  jyokc  when  for  jiake. 

But  the  vocative  is  accented  only  when  it  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  —  or,  in  verse,  at  the  beginning  also 
of  a  metrical  division  or  pdda;  elsewhere  it  is  accentless  or 
enclitic :  thus,  dgne  ydm  yajndm  parihhar  dsi  (RV.),  *0  Agni  I 
whatever  offering  thou  protectest';  but  upa  tva  *gna  S  ^masi  (RV.), 
*unto  thee,   Agni,  we  come'. 

A  word  qualifying  a  vocative  —  usually  an  adjective,  but  not  seldom  also  a 
noun  in  the  genitive  (very  rarely  in  any  other  case)  —  constitutes,  so  far  as 
accent  is  concerned,  a  unity  with  it:  thus,  adkhe  vcuo  or  vdso  sakke,  'excellent 
friend' ;  iuno  sciheaah  or  sdhoMh  suno,  'oh  son  of  might' ;  and  sudid  suno 
s(tha80  didihi  (RV.),  'with  excellent  brightness,  son  of  might,  shine  forth'. 

Two  codrdinate  vocatives,  whether  noun  or  adjective,  have  usually  the  same 
accent ;  but  the  Yedic  texts  furnish  not  a  few  irregular  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

For  brevity,  the  vocative  dual  and  plural  will  be  given  in  the  paradigms 
below  along  with  the  nominative,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  specify  in 
each  instance  that,  if  the  latter  be  accented  elsewhere  than  on  the  first 
syUable,  the  accent  of  the  vocative  is  different. 

315.  As  regards  the  other  cases,  rules  for  change  of  accent 
in  declension  have  to  do  only  with  monosyllables  and  with  stems 
of  more  than  one  syllable  which  are  accented  on  the  final ;  for  if  a 
stem  be  accented  on  the  penult,  or  any  other  syllable  further 
back  —  as  in  sdrpant,  vUrt,  hhdgavaiit,  sumdnas,  sahdsravaja  — 
the  accent  remains  upon  that  syllable  through  the  whole  inflection 
(except  in  the  vocative,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph). 

The  only  exceptions  are  a  few  numeral  stems:  see  below,  chap.  YI. 

316.  Stems  accented  on  the  final  (including  monosyllables) 
are  subject  to  variation  of  accent  in  declension  chiefly  in  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  endings  have,  while  others  have 
not,  or  have  in  less  degree,  a  tendency  to  draw  the  accent  for- 
ward upon  themselves.     Thus : 

a«  The  endings  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  and  dual  and 
of  the  nominative  plural  have  no  tendency  to  take  the  accent  away  from  the 
stem,  and  are  therefore  only  accented  when  a  final  vowel  of  the  stem  and 
the  vowel  of  the  ending  are  blended  together  into  a  single  vowel  or  diphthong. 
Thus,  from  dattd  come  dattad  (=s  dattd  -f-  fiu)  and  dattds  (=  dattd  -f-  (i*)i 
but  from  nadJ  come  nadyaii  (=:nadi-{-au)  and  nadyh»  (s=nadi-\-a»). 
Whitney,  Orammar.  7 
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b.  All  the  other  endings  sometimes  t&ke  the  accent ;  but  those  beginning^ 
^ith  a  vowel  do  so  more  readily  than  those  beginning  with  a  consonant. 
Thus,  from  naiu  come  navfi  and  naubhis;  from  mahdnt^  however,  come  mahatd 
but  mahddhhis. 

The  general  rules  of  accent,  then,  may  be  thus  stated : 

317.  In  the  declension  of  monosyllabic  stems,  the  accent 
falls  upon  the  ending  in  all  the  weak  cases  (withoiit  distinction 
of  middle  and  weakest) :  thus,  nava,  nauhhyum,  navaniy  nausu ; 
vaci,   vagbhis,   vacQm,  vaks^t. 

But  some  monosyllabic  stems  retain  the  accent  throughout :  thus,  gdhhin^ 
gdvam,  gdsu.     For  such  cases,  see  below,  350,  361c,d,  375,  390,  4d7« 

318.  Of  polysyllables  ending  in  consonants,  only  a  feiv 
shift  the  accent  to  the  ending,  and  that  in  the  weakest  (not  the 
middle]   cases.     Such  are  : 

a.  Present  participles  in  (int  or  (It:  thus,  from  tuddrUj  UidaUT  and  tudcUtSs 
and  tudaldm;  but  tudddbhyam  and  tttddtsu, 

b.  A  few  adjectives  having  the  form  of  such  participles,  as  mahatd, 
hrhcUiU. 

C.  Bases  of  which  the  accented  final  loses  its  syllabic  character  by  syn- 
copation of  the  vowel :  thus,  majjndj  murdhnij  damnds  [from  majjdn  etc. :  423). 

Other  sporadic  cases  will  be  noticed  under  the  different  declensions. 

Case  forms  used  adverbially  sometimes  show  a  changed  accent:  see 
chap.  XVI.  (lllOfT.). 

319.  Of  polysyllabic  stems  ending  in  accented  short  vowels, 
the  final  of  the  stem  retains  the  accent  if  it  retains  its  syllabic 
identity  :  thus,  dattina  and  dattaya  from  dattd ;  agnind  and  agn&ye 
from  agni;  and  also  dattihhyas,  agnihhis,  and  so  on.  Otherwise, 
the  accent  is  on  the  ending :  and  that,  whether  the  final  and 
the  ending  are  combined  into  one,  as  in  dattais,  dhenati,  agnin, 
dhems,  and  so  on ;  or  whether  the  final  is  changed  into  a  semi- 
vowel before  the  ending:  thus,  dhenvh,  pitrU. 

But  am  of  the  gen.  pi.  from  stems  in  i  and  <jl  and  r  may,  and  in  the 
older  language  always  does,  take  the  accent,  though  separated  by  n  from  tlie 
stem:  thus,  agntiUlm^  dhenunam^  piifnSLm,  In  RY.,  even  derivative  i-stems 
show  usually  the  same  shift :  thus,  hahvinim.  Of  stems  in  <$,  only  numerals 
(chap.  YI.)  follow  this  rule:  thus,  saptanim^  dagdndm. 

320.  Root-words  in  i  and  u  as  final  members  of  compounds  retain  the 
accent  throughout,  not  shifting  it  to  any  of  the  endings.  And  in  the  older 
language  there  are  polysyllabic  words  in  long  final  vowels  which  follow  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  the  analogy  of  the  root-declension  (below,  355  ff.). 
Apart  from  these,  the  treatment  of  stems  in  derivative  long  vowels  is,  as 
regards  accent,  the  same  as  of  those  in  short  vowels  —  save  that  the  tone 
is  not  thrown  forward  upon  the  ending  in  gen.  plural. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


NOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES. 

321.  The  accordance  in  inflection  of  substantive  and 
adjective  stems  is  so  complete  that  the  two  cannot  be  sep- 
arated in  treatment  from  one  another. 

They  may  be  classified,  for  convenience  of  description, 
as  follows: 

I.    Stems  in  ^  a; 

n.    Stems  in  ^  t  and  3  «/ 

in.  Stems  in  ^  a,  ^  t,  and  ^T  u:  namely,  A.  radical- 
stems  (and  a  few  others  inflected  like  them);  B.  derivative 
stems; 

IV.  Stems  in  jR  r  (or  ^^  ar); 

V.  Stems  in  consonants. 

There  is  nothing  absolute  in  this  classification  and  arrangement;  it  is 
merely  believed  to  be  open  to  as  few  objections  as  any  other.  No  general 
agreement  has  been  reached  among  scholars  as  to  the  number  and  order 
of  Sanskrit  declensions.  The  stems  in  a  are  here  treated  first  because  of 
the  great  predominance  of  the  class. 

322.  The  diyision-line  between  substantive  and  adjective, 
always  an  uncertain  one  in  early  Indo-European  language,  is 
even  more  wavering  in  Sanskrit  than  elsewhere.  There  are, 
however,  in  all  the  declensions  as  divided  ahove  —  unless  we 
except  the  stems  in  f  or  or  —  words  which  are  distinctly  ad- 
jectives; and,  in  general,  they  are  inflected  precisely  like  noun- 
stems  of  the  same  final :  only,  among  consonant-stems,  there  are 
certain  sub-classes  of  adjective  bases  with  peculiarities  of  in- 
flection to  which  there  is  among  nouns  nothing  corresponding. 
But  there  are  also  two  considerable  classes  of  adjective-com- 
pounds, requiring  special  notice  ;   namely  : 

823.  Compound  adjectives  having  as  final  member  a  bare 
verbal  root,  with  the  value  of  a  present  participle :  thus,  sti-df^, 
*  well-looking* ;  pra-budh,  *  foreknowing';  a-druh,  'not  hating';  veda- 
vid,  *  Veda-knowing';  vrtra-hduj  'Vritra-slaying;  upasiha-addy 
'sitting   in   the   lap'.     Every   root  is   liable   to   be   used  in  this 
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way,   and  such  compounds  are  not  infrequent  in  all  ages  of  the 
language :  see  chapter  on  Compounds,  below   (XVin.). 

This  class  is  originally  and  essentiaUy  only  a  special  class  of  compound 
adjectives,  since  in  the  earliest  Veda  the  simple  as  well  as  the  compounded 
root  was  sometimes  used  adjectively.  But  the  compounded  root  was  from  the 
beginning  much  more  often  so  used,  and  the  later  the  more  exclusively, 
so  that  practically  the  class  is  a  separate  and  important  one. 

824.  Compound  adjectives  having  a  noun  as  final  meniber, 
,  but  obtaining  an  adjective  sense  secondarily,  by  having  the  idea 
of  ^possession'  added,  and  being  inflected  as  adjectives  in  the 
three  genders.  Thus,  prajakavna,  *  desire  of  progeny',  becomes 
an  adjective  meaning  ^desirous  (i.  e.  having  desire]  of  progeny'; 
sahharya  (sa-^-hharya),    *  having  one's  wife  along';   and  so  on. 

In  a  few  cases,  also,  the  final  noun  is.  syntactically  object  of  the  pre- 
ceding member :  thus,  atimuiraj  immoderate'  (ati  matram,  ^beyond  measure') ; 
yavaydddvesas,  'driving  away  enemies'. 

826.  Hence,  under  each  declension,  we  have  to  notice  how 
a  root  or  a  noun-stem  of  that  declension  is  inflected  when  final 
member  of  an  adjective  compound. 

As  to  accent,  it  needs  only  to  be  remarked  that  a  mono- 
syllabic word  ending  a  compound  loses  the  peculiarity  of  mo- 
nosyllabic accentuation,  and  does  not  throw  the  tone  foward  upon 
the  ending. 

Declension  I. 

stems  (masculine  and  neuter)  in  a. 

826.  This  declension  contains  the  majority  of  all  the 
declined  stems  of  the  language. 

Its  endings  deviate  more  widely  than  any  others  from 
the  normal. 

327.  Endings:  Singular.  The  nom.  masc.  has  the  normal  end- 
ing 8. 

The  ace.  (masc.  and  neut.)  adds  m  (not  am);  and  this  form  has  the 
office  also  of  nom.  neuter. 

The  instr.  changes  a  to  ena  uniformly  in  the  later  language;  and  even 
in  the  oldest  Vedic  this  is  the  predominant  ending  (In  RY.,  eight  ninths  of 
all  cases).  Its  final  is  in  Vedic  verse  not  infrequently  made  long  (ena)j  where 
favored  by  the  metre.  Bnt  the  normal  ending  a  —  thus,  yajniy  auhdvd, 
mahitvd  (for  yajnSfM  etc.)  —  is  also  not  rare  in  the  Veda. 

The  dat.  has  aya  (as  if  by  adding  aya  to  a),  alike  in  all  ages  of  the 
language. 

The  abl.  has  t  (or  more  probably  d:  it  is  impossible  from  the  evidence 
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of  the  Sanskrit  to  tell  which  is  the  original  form  of  the  ending),  before  which      > 
d  is  made  long:  this  ending  is  found  in  no  other  noun  declension,  but  only 
in  the  personal  pronouns  (of  all  numbers). 

The  gen.  has  sya  added  to  the  final  a;  and  this  ending  is  also  limited 
to  a-stems  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  pronoun  amdfya :  chap.  VII.).  Its 
linal  a  is  in  only  three  cases  made  long  in  the  Veda;  and  its  y  is  vocalized 
(asia)  almost  as  rarely. 

The  loc.  ends  in  e  (as  if  by  combining  the  normal  ending  t  with  the 
final  of  the  stem),  without  exception. 

The  voc.  is  the  bare  stem. 

328.   Dual.     The  dual  endings  in  general  are  the  normal  ones. 

The  nom.,  ace.,  and  voc.  masc.  end  in  the  later  language  always  in  au. 
In  the  Veda,  however,  the  usual  ending  is  simple  a  (in  RV.,  in  seven 
eighths  of  the  occurrences).  The  same  cases  in  the  neut.  end  in  «,  which 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  fusion  of  the  stem-final  with  the  normal  ending  i. 

The  instr.,  dat.,  and  abl.  have  bkyam  (in  only  one  or  two  Vedic  in- 
stances resolved  into  bhiam)^  with  the  stem-final  lengthened  to  a  before  it. 

The  gen.  and  loc.  have  a  y  inserted  after  the  stem-final  before  os  (or 
afi  if  the  a  had  been  changed  to  e).  In  one  or  two  (doubtful)  Vedic  in- 
stances (as  also  in  the  pronominal  forms  ffio8  and  yos),  os  is  substituted  for 
the  final  a. 

829.  Plural.  The  nom.  masc.  has  in  the  later  language  the  normal 
ending  as  combined  with  the  final  a  to  as.  But  in  the  Veda  the  ending 
asas  instead  is  frequent  (one  third  of  the  occurrences  in  RV.,  but  only  one 
twenty-fifth  in  the  peculiar  parts  of  AV.). 

The  ace.  masc.  ends  in  an  (for  earlier  dns,  of  which  abundant  traces 
are  left  in  the  Veda,  and,  under  the  disguise  of  apparent  euphonic  com- 
bination, even  in  the  later  language:  see  above,  208 ff.). 

The  nom.  and  ace.  neut.  have  in  the  later  language  always  the  ending 
dm  (like  the  an-stems:  see  421;  or  else  with  n  as  in  the  gen.  pi.  before 
normal  t).  But  in  the  Veda  this  ending  alternates  with  simple  a  (which  in 
RV.  is  to  dni  as  three  to  two,  in  point  of  frequency;  in  AV.,  as  three 
to  four). 

The  instr.  ends  later  always  in  dia;  but  in  the  Veda  is  found  abund- 
antly the  more  normal  form  ehhis  (in  RV.,  nearly  as  frequent  as  dis;  in 
AV.,  only  one  fifth  as  frequent). 

The  dat.  and  abl.  have  bhyas  as  ending,  with  e  instead  of  the  final  a 
before  it  (as  in  the  Vedic  instr.  ebhia,  the  loc.  pi.,  the  gen.  loc.  du.  [?],  and 
the  instr.  sing.).     The  resolution  into  ebhiaa  is  not  infrequent  in  the  Veda. 

The  gen.  ends  in  dnidm,  the  final  a  being  lengthened  and  having  n 
inserted  before  the  normal  ending.  The  d  of  the  ending  is  not  seldom  (in 
less  than  half  the  instances)  to  be  read  as  two  syllables,  aam:  opinions  are 
divided  as  to  whether  the  resolution  is  historical  or  metrical  only.  A  very 
small  number  (half-a-dozen)  of  examples  of  simple  dm  as  ending  instead  of 
anidm  occur  in  RV. 
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The  loc.  ends  in  etu  •—  that  is  to  say,  with  the  normal  ending,  before 
which  the  stem-flnal  is  changed  to  e  (with  consequent  change  of  s  to  «:  180). 

Of  accent  in  this  declension,  nothing  requires  to  be  said; 
the  syllable  accented  in  the  stem  retains  its  own  accent  through- 
out. 

330.  Examples  of  declension.  As  examples  of 
the  inflection  of  o-stems  may  be  taken  cfHW  kama,  m.,  love'; 
^^  devd,  m.,    *god';  CURT  asyd,  n.,    *mouth'. 

Singular : 


N. 

A. 

I. 

D. 

Ab. 

G. 

L. 

V. 

Dual 

N.  A.  V. 


kamtu 

k&mena 
kamaf/a 


SRFnrT 
kamdi 


•s 


sfrmHT 

kumasya 

home 

korna 

kGmdu 


I.  D.  Ab.     e^mii-^m 


G.L. 


kamahhyam 
kamayos 


Plural : 


N.V. 


sRFrm 


devds 

■^ 

devdm 
devSna 
devQya 


devdt 
devdsya 

dSva 

devohhyam 
devdyos 


•s 


f      _ 


•s 


komas 


devas 


asyena 
asynt 

sriHiRr 

dsydaya 

asye 

m^ 
asya 

asye 
asyhhhydm 


•s 


•X 


asyayos 
MIHJlPl 
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A. 


D.Ab. 


G. 


L. 


komehhycis 

kamdnam 

k&mesu 


•s 


devan 

"^ 

devais 
devehhyas 
devnndm 
devesu 


d9t/hni 


•s. 


dsyats 
asyebhyas 

o 


Examples  of  the  peculiar  Yedic  forms  are: 

Sing. :  Instr.  ravdthendy  yajnd  (such  genitiye  forms  as  dpvaaia  are  purely 
sporadic). 

Dn. :  nom.  etc.  masc.  devd;  gen.-loe.  pastybs  (stem  pa«(t^6t). 

PI.:  nom.-YOc.  masc.  devSaas;  neut.  i/u{fd^,'  instr.  dev^his;  gen.  card- 
<Aam,  devdnaam, 

S31.  Among  nouns,  there  are  no  irregularities  in  this  de- 
clension. For  irregular  numeral  bases  in  a  (or  an),  see  the 
next  chapter.  For  the  irregularities  of  pronominal  stems  in  a, 
which  are  more  or  less  fully  shared  also  by  a  few  adjectives  of 
pronominal  kindred,  see  the  chapter  on  Pronouns. 


Adjectives. 

332.  •  Original  adjectives  in  a  are  an  exceedingly  large 
class,  probably  the  majority  of  all  adjectives.  There  is,  however, 
no  such  thing  as  a  feminine  stem  in  a ;  for  the  feminine,  the  a 
is  changed  to  a  —  or  often,  though  far  less  often,  to  i ;  and  its 
declension  is  then  like  that  of  sSnd  or  devl  (365].  An  example 
of  the  complete  declension  of  an  adjective  a-stem  in  the  three 
genders  will  be  given  below   (371). 

833.  There  are  no  verbal  roots  ending  in  a.  But  a  is  some- 
times substituted  for  the  final  a  of  a  root  (and,  more  rarely, 
for  final  an  or  am],  and  it  is  then  inflected  like  an  ordinary 
adjective  in  a  (see  below,   364). 

334.  A  noun  ending  in  a,  when  occurring  as  final  mem- 
ber of  an  adjective  compound,  is  inflected  like  an  original  ad- 
jective in  a,  making  its  feminine  likewise  in  d  or  t. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  feminine  noun  ending  in  derivative 
d  shortens  its  final  to  a  to  form  a  masculine  and  neuter  base. 
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Declension  II. 

stems  (of  all  genders)  in  i  and  u. 
835.  The  stems  in  ^  i  and  3  u  are  inflected  in  so  close 
accordance  with  one  another  that  they  cannot  be  divided 
into  two  separate  declensions.  They  are  of  all  the  three 
genders,  and  tolerably  numerous  —  those  in  ^  i  more  nume- 
rous than  those  in  3  u,  especially  in  the  feminine  (there  are 
more  neuters  in  3  w  than  in  ^  t) . 

The  endings  of  this  declension  also  differ  frequently  and 
widely  from  the  normal,  and  the  Vedic  irregularities  are  nu- 
merous.^ 

336.  Endings:  Singular.  The  nom.  masc.  and  fern,  adds  to  the 
stem  the  normal  ending  s.  The  nom.  and  ace.  neut.  is  the  bare  stem, 
without  ending.  In  the  Veda,  the  final  u  of  a  few  neuters  is  lengthened 
(248  b):  thus,  urU^  purii. 

The  ace.  mase.  and  fern,  adds  m  to  the  stem.  Vedic  forms  in  iam  and 
uam,  and,  with  n,  inam  and  unam^  are  exeessiyely  rare,  and  doubtful. 

The  instr.  fem.  in  the  later  language  takes  the  normal  ending  a  simply, 
while  the  masc.  and  neut.  insert  n  before  it,  making  ind  and  una.  But  in 
the  Veda,  forms  in  yd  and  vd  (or  id  and  ud)  are  not  infrequent  in  masc. 
and  neut.  also ;  while  ind  is  found,  very  rarely,  as  a  fem.  ending.  Moreover, 
fem.  yd  is  often  (in  two  thirds  of  the  occurrences)  contracted  to  t;  and  this 
is  even  sometimes  shortened  to  i.  An  adverbial  instr.  in  uyd  from  half-a- 
dozen  stems  in  u  occurs. 

The  dat.  masc.  and  fem.  gunates  the  final  of  the  stem  before  the  end- 
ing Cf  making  aye  and  ave.  These  are  the  prevailing  endings  in  the  Veda 
likewise;  but  the  more  normal  ye  and  ve  also  occur;  and  the  fem.  has  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  instr.,  sometimes  the  contracted  form  i.  In  the  later 
language,  the  neuter  is  required  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  ^weakest"  cases, 
to  insert  n  before  the  normal  ending :  but  in  the  Veda  such  forms  are  only 
sporadic;  and  the  neut.  dat.  has  also  the  forms*  ue,  ave,  aye^  like  the  other 
genders. 

The  abl.  and  gen.  masc.  and  fem.  have  regularly,  both  earlier  and  later, 
the  ending  s  with  gunated  vowel  before  it:  thus,  es,  os;  and  in  the  Veda, 
the  neut.  forms  the  cases  in  the  same  way;  although  unas^  required  later, 
is  also  not  infrequent  [inas  does  not  occur).  But  the  normal  forms  yas  (or 
iaa)  and  vas  (or  uas)  are  also  frequent  in  both  masc.  and  neut.  As  masc. 
ending,  unas  occurs  twice  in  RV. 

The  loc.  masc.  and  fem.  has  for  regular  ending  in  the  later  language 
du,  replacing  both  finals,  t  and  u.  And  this  is  in  the  Veda  also  the  most 
frequent  ending;  but,  beside  it,  the  i-stems  form  (about  half  as  often  in 
RV.)  their  loc.  in  a:  thus,  agnaf  and  this  is  found  once  even  in  the  neut. 
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The  RY.  has  a  number  of  examples  of  masc.  and  neut.  locatives  in  avi 
(the  normal  ending  and  the  u  gunated  before  it)  from  u^stems;  and  certain 
doabtful  traces  of  a  corresponding  ayi  from  t-stems.  Half-a-dozen  locatives 
in  i  (regarded  by  the  Vedic  grammarians  as  pra^rhya  or  uncombinable  :  138  d) 
are  made  from  i-stems.  The  later  language  requires  the  neuter  locatives  to 
be  made  ini  and  uni;  but  the  former  never  occurs  in  the  oldest  texts,  and 
the  latter  only  very  rarely. 

The  later  grammar  allows  ihedat.,  abl.-gen.,  and  loc.  fem.  to  be  formed 
at  will  with  the  fuller  fem.  terminations  of  long-vowel  stems,  namely  at,  a«, 
am.  Such  forms  are  quite  rare  in  the  older  language  even  from  i-stems 
(less  than  40  occurrences  altogether  in  RV. ;  three  times  as  many  in  AY.); 
and  from  u-stems  they  are  almost  unknown  (flye  in  RY.  and  AY.). 

The  voc.  gnnates  the  final  of  the  stem,  in  masc.  and  fem.,  alike  in 
the  earlier  and  in  the  later  language.  In  the  neut.,  it  is  later  allowed  to 
be  of  the  same  form  or  the  unaltered  stem :  and  this  was  probably  the  usage 
in  the  older  time  also;  not  instances  enough  are  quotable  to  determine  the 
question  (AY.  has  u  once,  and  YS.  o  once). 

337.  Dual.  The  later  and  earlier  language  agree  in  making  the  nom.- 
acc.-YOC.  masc.  and  fem.  by  lengthening  the  final  of  the  stem.  The  same 
cases  in  the  neuter  (according  to  the  rule  given  above)  end  later  in  ini  and 
uni;  but  these  endings  are  nearly  unknown  in  the  Yeda  (as,  indeed,  the 
cases  are  of  only  rare  occurrence):  AY.  has  tm  twice  (RY.  perhaps  once); 
VS.  has  uni  once;  RY.  has  ui  ftom  one  u-stem,  and  i,  once  shortened  to  i, 
from  one  or  two  t-stems. 

The  unvarying  ending  of  in8tr.-dat.-abl.,  in  all  genders,  is  bhyam  added 
to  the  unchanged  stem. 

The  gen.-loc.  of  all  ages  adds  oa  to  the  stem  in  masc.  and  fem. ;  in 
neut.,  the  later  language  interposes,  as  elsewhere  in  the  weakest  cases,  a  n,* 
probably  in  the  earlier  Yedic  the  form  would  be  like  that  of  the  other  gen- 
ders; but  the  only  occurrence  noted  is  one  unos  in  AY. 

338.  Plural.  The  nom.-voc.  masc.  and  fem.  adds  the  normal  end- 
ing 08  to  the  gunated  stem-final,  making  ayas  and  avaa.  The  exceptions 
in  the  Yeda  are  very  few:  one  word  (ari)  has  ias  in  both  genders,  and  a 
few  feminines  have  is  (like  i-stems);  a  very  few  u-stems  have  uaa.  The 
neut.  nom.-acc.  ends  later  in  ini  and  uni  (like  ant  from  a:  829);  but  the 
Veda  has  i  and  t  (about  equally  frequent)  much  oftener  than  ini;  and  u 
and  (more  usually)  t«,  more  than  half  as  often  as  uni. 

The  aceus.  masc.  ends  in  in  and  un,  for  older  ins  and  utM,  of  which 
plain  traces  remain  in  the  Yeda  in  nearly  half  the  instances  of  occurrence, 
and  even  not  infrequently  in  the  later  language,  in  the  guise  of  phonetic 
combination  (208  ff.).  The  accus.  fem.  ends  in  is  and  us.  But  both  masc. 
and  fem.  forms  in  ias  and  uas  are  found  sparingly  in  the  Yeda. 

The  inst.  of  all  genders  adds  hhis  to  the  stem. 

The  dat.-abl.  of  all  genders  adds  bhyas  (in  Y.,  almost  never  bhias)  to  the  stem. 

The  gen.  of  all  genders  is  made  alike  in  indm  and  undm  (of  which  the 
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a  18  not  seldom,  in  the  Veda,  to  be  resolved  into  <iam).  Stems  with  accented 
final  in  the  later  language  may,  and  in  the  earlier  always  do,  throw  forward 
the  accent  upon  the  ending. 

The  loc.  of  all  genders  adds  su  (as  «u;   180)  to  the  stem-final. 

The  accent  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  already 
laid  down,  and  there  are  no  irregularities  calling  for  special 
notice. 

339.  Examples  of  declension.  As  models  of 
»-stems  may  be  taken  srftl  agniy  m.,  *fire';  JTIh  ffdti,  f., 
*gait';  ^if^  vari,  n.,   *  water'. 

Singular  : 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab.G. 


L. 


V. 


-s 


35ifira 

■ 

agnis 
agmm 

agnina 

W^ 
agn&ye 

agnes 

(ignau 

dgne 


Dual : 
N.  A.  V.     qrit 

I.D.Ab.    3ElfnV7nq 
agnihhyam 


G.L. 


35RUra 
agnyds 


Plural: 


N.V.  ^n?JH 

agndu/as 


gdtis 
g&tim 

wm 

gdtya 

g&tayejg&tyai 
gdieSy  g&tyas 

gdtau,  g&tyam 

:^ 

JTfT 

g&te 

gdti 

gdtibhgam 

gdiyos 


JlrniH 
gdtayas 


vari 
vetri 
vQrina 
vurme 

• 

vHrmas 

snftftf 

varmi 
«sn,  vure 

varihhyam 
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A. 


I. 


.•V 


D.Ab. 


G. 


L. 


afffan 

Offnibhis 

agnihhyiia 

iJtgnmafn 

o 
€tgnim 


3TrftH 

g&tihhis 
ffdtibhi/as 


vHrtni 
varibhk 
varibhyas 
varindm 

m 

snfm 


840.  In  order  to  mark  more  plainly  tlie  absence  in  Vedic  language  of 
some  of  the  forms  which  are  common  later,  all  the  forms  of  Vedic  occurrence 
are  added  below,  and  in  the  order  of  their  frequency. 

Singular.     Nom.  agn€8  etc.,  as  above. 

A.CC. :  masc.  agnfmy  yaiffam,  imnfnam{'i) ;  fern,  and  nent.  as  above. 

Instr. :  masc.  agnfnd,  rayyd  and  urmidi  fem.  dciUif  utiij  anuvrklf, 
Huufna;  neut.  wanting. 

Dat. :  masc.  agndye ;  fem.  tujdyt^  u(t ,  ^tyai ;  neut.  ^Hcaye. 

Gen.-abl. :  masc.  agnia ;  fem.  ddiUSj  hetyda  and  bhUmida ;  neut.  bhurea. 

Loc. :  masc.  agna&y  agnd,  djdyi{'i)]  fem,  dgatdu^  Hditd,  dhdna8dtayi{'i)j 
v£di^  bhamyam;  neut.  apratd^  sapidrd^mdu. 

Yoc. :  as  above  (neut.  wanting). 

Dual:  Nom.-acc.-voc.:  masc.  hdrt;  fem.  j/uvatt;  neut.  c^tUiy  mdhi,hdrmi{f). 

In8tr.-dat.-abl.:  as  above. 

Gen.-loc. :  masc.  hdrioa ;  fem.  y^vQJty68  and  Jdmida ;  neut.  wanting. 

Plural.  Nom.:  masc.  agndyaa^  fem.  matdyaaj  bhumia;  neut.  gikiif 
hhUri,  &&Ortni. 

Aceus. :  masc.  agntn;  fem.  kaitU,  p<2cayaa(?). 

Instr.,  dat.-abl.,  and  loc,  as  above. 

Gen. :  masc.  kavinSm.  raifiaam  etc. 

/     •  •      • 


m.. 


341.   As  models   of  t<-stems   may  be  taken  $|3r  gatru, 
'enemy';   Vr^  dhenti,  f.,   'cow';  Tpj  mddhu,  n.,   *honey'. 


Singular: 


N. 


A. 


1. 


jdirtis 

dhentis 

mddhu 

5^ 

^dirum 

dhentim 
tlAenva 

mddhu 

fdiruna 

mddhuna 
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D. 

m^ 

'^,'^ 

>5 

}dtrave 

dhen&ue,dhenvai 

mddhune 

Ab.G. 

i^dtros 

dhendSfdhenviu 

mddkunas 

L. 

51^ 

^,  ?ii«(m 

qyft 

i^dtrau 

d^enau,  dhetwam 

tnddMuU 

V, 

51^ 

^ 

gdiro 

dheno 

mddAuytnddAo 

Dual: 

N.A.  V. 

5N 

gdtru 

dhenu 

mddkum 

I.D.Ab. 

^dtriib/iyam 

dAenub/iydm 

mddkiibkyam 

•s 

d^envSs 

midkunm 

G.L. 

Plural : 

dAendvas 

mddhuni 

N.V. 

gdiravas 

A. 

ijdtrun 

dhenas 

I. 

cdirubkis 

dhentkbhts 

mddhubhis 

D.Ab. 

dhenttbhytis 

mddhuhhyas 

G 

5r3iinm 

^dtrunam 

dhenunam 

L. 

gdtrtisu 

dhenttsti 

• 

mddkum 

• 

342.  The  forms  of  Vedic  occurrence  are  given  here  for  the  u-stenu  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  t-stems  above. 

Singular.    Nom. :  masc.  and  fem.  as  above;  neut.  tirti,  urO. 

Accus. :  masc.  ketHmj  dbhiruaniy  sucetunam{fj ;  fem.  dhen&m. 

Instr. :  masc.  ketHfw^  pafvd  and  krdiudi  fem.  ddkenud  and  panvi,  a^tyd; 
neut.  mddkund,  m&dhvd, 

Dat. :   masc.  ketdvCj  ^fQve;  fem.  Qdrave^  fsvcU;  neut.  urdvCy  mddhune. 

Abl.-geu. :  masc.  manyda,  pHvds^  sSnunaa;  fem.  afndhoaf  iavds;  nent. 
mddhvaa  and  mddhitasy  mddhosy  m&dhunas. 
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Loe. :  masc.  jfurauj  nindvi;  fern.  sCndhau,  rdjjvam;  neut.  atfnau,  adnavij 
tSno,  aanuni. 

Voc. :  as  above. 

Dual.     Nom.-acc.-voc. :  masc.  and  fern,  as  above;  ueut.  urvi,  jdfwni. 

Instr.-dat.-abl. :  as  above. 

Gen.-loc. :  as  above  (bot  -v09  or  -uos). 

Plural.  Nom. :  masc.  rhh&vas,  mddhuas  and  mddhvaa;  fern,  dhendvas, 
fcUakrcUvaa;  neut.  purQni,  puHi,  puru. 

Accus. :  masc.  rttin,  pafvds;  fem.  fsuSy  mtidhvas. 

Instr.,  dat.-abl.,  and  loc,  as  above;  also  gen.  (but  with  the  resolution 
-unaam  in  part). 

343.  Irregular  declension.  There  are  no  irregular 
u-stems,   and  only  a  very  few  «-8tems. 

a.  SAkhi,  m.,  'friend^  has  for  the  five  strong  cases  a  pecu- 
liarly strengthened  hase  (vriddhied),  namely  s&khay,  which  in  the 
nom.  sing,  is  reduced  to  sdkhd  (without  ending),  and  in  the 
other  cases  takes  the  normal  endings.  The  instr.  and  dat.  sing, 
have  the  normal  endings  simply,  without  inserted  n  or  ^na; 
the  abl.-gen.  sing,  adds  us;  and  the  loc.  sing,  adds  au:  the 
rest  is  like  agni.     Thus : 

Sing,  s&kha^  sdkhayam,  sdkhya,  adkhye,  sdkhyus,  sdkhyau,  sdkhe;  Du. 
»6khayau,  sdkhibhyamy  sdkhyos ;  PI.  sdkhayaSf  idkhiUy  etc.  etc. 

The  Veda  has  usually  sdkkaya  du.,  and  often  resolves  the  y  to  t,  in 
s&khiuy  sdkhiusy  etc.  The  compounds  are  usually  declined  like  the  simple 
word,  unless  sakha  be  substituted. 

b.  Pdtif  m.,  is  declined  regularly  in  composition,  and  when  it 
has  the  meaning  'lord,  master' ;  when  uncompounded  and  mean- 
ing 'husband',  it  is  inflected  like  sdk^i  in  the  instr.,  abl.-gen., 
and  loc.  sing.,  forming  pdfya,  fidfye,  pdtyus,  p&tyau.  There  are 
occasional  instances  of  confusion  of  the  two  classes  of  forms. 

c.  J6m,  f.,   'wife',  has  the  gen.  sing,  jdnyus  in  the  Veda. 

d.  Ari,  *eager,  greedy,  hostile',  has  in  the  Veda  aryds  in  pi.  nom.  and 
aecus.,  masc.  and  fem. 

e.  W,  *biid',  has  in  RV.  the  nom.  via  (beside  via). 

f.  The  stems  dkfi,  'eye',  dsthi,  'bone',  dddhi,  'curds',  and  sdkthi,  'thigh', 
are  defective,  their  forms  exchanging  with  and  complementing  forms  from 
bases  in  dn  {aksdn  etc.):  see  the  bases  in  an^  below  (431). 

g.  The  stem  pathf,  'road',  is  used  to  make  up  part  of  the  inflection  of 
pdrUhan:  see  below,  433. 

h.  KrdstUf  m.,  'jackal',  lacks  the  strong  cases,  for  which  the  corresponding 
forms  of  kroetr  are  substituted. 

•  •  • 

A4)eotive8. 

344.  Original  adjective  stems  in  i  are  few ;  those  in  u  are 
much   more    numerous    (many    deriyative    verb-stems   forming    a 
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participial  adjective  in  u).  Their  inflection  is  like  that  of  nouns, 
and  has  been  included  in  the  rules  given  above ;  the  stem  is  in 
general  the  same  in  all  the  three  genders.  In  those  weak*  cases, 
however  —  namely,  the  dat.,  abl.-gen.,  and  loc.  sing.,  and 
the  gen. -loc.  dual  —  in  which  neuter  nouns  differ  from  mas- 
culines in  the  later  language  by  an  inserted  n  (we  have  seen 
above  that  this  difference  does  not  exist  in  the  Veda),  the  neuter 
adjective  is  allowed  to  take  either  form. 

'  But  adjectives  in  u  preceded  by  one  consonant  sometimes 
form  a  derivative  feminine  stem  by  adding  i:  thus,  bakvij  urvi, 
pftJm,  mbkvl,  and  so  on.  More  rarely,  the  u  is  prolonged  to  u 
to  make  a  feminine-stem,  which  is  then  inflected  like  vadhi 
(below,  365).  Some  adjectives  form  their  feminine  in  two  of 
these  ways,  or  even  in  all  the  three:  thus,  lUbhatsu  and  hlhhatsu; 
tanti,  tanu,  and  tant^i. 

345.  Roots  ending  in  t  or  u  (or  r:  380)  regularly  add  a 
t  when  used  as  root-words  or  as  root-finals  of  compounds ;  and 
hence  there  are  no  adjectives  of  the  root-class  in  this  declension. 

Yet,  in  the  Veda,  a  few  words  ending  in  a  short  radical  u  are  declined 
as  if  this  were  snffixal:  thus,  dsmrtadhru,  awtu;  and  the  AY.  has  prtanaji 
(once).  Roots  in  u  sometimes  also  shorten  u  to  u :  thus,  prabhH,  vibhUy  etc. 
(364);  go  (361)  becomes  gu  in  composition;  and  re  perhaps  becomes  n 
(362);  while  roots  in  a  sometimes  apparently  weaken  a  to  t  (in  -dhi  from  ydha). 

346.  Compound  adjectives  having  nouns  of  this  declension 
as  final  member  are  inflected  like  original  adjectives  of  the  same 
endings. 

Declension  III. 

stems  in  long  vowels:  a,  ?,  u* 

347.  The  stems  ending  in  long  vowels  fall  into  two 
well-marked  classes  or  divisions :  A.  monosyllabic  stems  — 
mostly  bare  roots  —  and  their  compounds,  with  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  others  inflected  like  them;  B.  de- 
rivative  feminine  stems  iti  35IT  «  and  ^  I,  with  a  small  num- 
ber in  ^  «^  which  in  the  later  language  have  come  to  be 
inflected  like  them.  The  latter  division  is  by  far  the  larger 
and  more  important,  since  most  feminine  adjectives,  and 
considerable  classes  of  feminine  nouns^  ending  in  5IT  a  or 
^  i,  belong  to  it. 
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A.  Boot-wordSy  and  those  inflected  like  them. 

348.  The  inflection  of  these  stems  is  by  the  normal 
endings  throughout,    or  in  the  manner  of  consonant-stems 

* 

(with  5PT  am^  not  tf  m,  in  the  accus.  sing.];  peculiarities 
like  those  of  the  other  vowel-declensions  are  wanting.  The 
simple  words  are,  as  nouns,  with  few  exceptions  feminine; 
as  adjectives  (rarely),  and  in  adjective  compounds,  they  are 
alike  in  masculine  and  feminine  forms.  They  may,  for  con- 
venience of  desi^ription,  be  divided  into  the  following  sub- 
classes : 

1 .  Roof-words,  or  monosyllables  having  the  aspect  of  such. 
Those  in  a  are  so  rare  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  up  a 
whole  scheme  of  forms  in  actual  use ;  those  in  %  and  u  are  more 
numerous,  but  still  very  few. 

2 .  Compounds  having  such  words,  or  other  roots  with  long 
final  vowels,  as  last  member. 

3.  Polysyllabic  words,  of  various  origin  and  character,  in- 
cluding in  the  Veda  many  which  later  are  transferred  to  other 
declensions. 

4.  As  an  appendix  to  this  class  we  may  most  conveniently 
describe  the  half-dozen  bases,  mostly  of  irregular  inflection, 
ending  in  diphthongs. 

349.  Monosyllabic  stems.  Before  the  endings  begin- 
ning with  vowels,  final  %  is  changed  to  iy  and  w  to  uv;  while 
final  a  is  dropped  altogether,  except  in  the  strong  cases  and  in 
the  ace.  pi.,  which  is  like  the  nominative  (according  to  the 
grammarians,  a  is  lost  here  also :  no  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  form  appear  to  be  quotable).  Stems  in  %  and  u  are 
in  the  later  language  allowed  to  take  optionally  the  fuller  end- 
ings ai,  a«,  am  in  the  singular  (dat.,  abl.-gen.,  loc);  but  no 
such  forms  are  ever  met  with  in  the  Veda  (except  hhiyai  [?], 
RV.,  once).  Before  am  of  gen.  pi.,  n  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
serted ;  in  the  Veda  it  is  regularly  inserted,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception [dMyam,  once).  The  vocative  is  like  the  nominative  in 
the  singular  as  well  as  the  other  numbers;  but  instances  of  its 
occurrence  in  uncompounded  stems  are  not  found  in  the  Veda, 
and  must  be  extremely  rare  everywhere.  The  earlier  Vedic  dual 
ending  is  a  instead  of  au. 

350.  To  the  I  and  ii-stems,  the  rules  for  monosyllabic 
accent  apply :  the  accent  is  thrown  forward  upon  the  endings 
in  all   the  weak   cases    except   the  accus.  pL,  which  is  like  the 
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nom.     But  the  o-stems  appear  (the  instances  are  extremely  few] 
to  keep  the  accent  upon  the  stem  throughout. 

351.  Examples  of  declension.  As  models  of  mo- 
nosyllabic inflection  we  may  take  sn/a,  f.,  ^progeny';  ^ 
dhij  f.,   ^thought';  and  H  hhu^  f.,    ^earth'. 

The  first  of  these  is  rather  arbitrarily  extended  from  the  foDr  cases 
which  actually  occur:  of  the  loc.  sing,  and  gen.  etc.  du.,  no  Vedic  examples 
of  a-stems  are  found. 

Singular : 


N. 

jOs 

dhis 

bh&s 

A. 

sfTR 
jam 

dhiyam 

O       -v. 

hJt&vam 

I. 

sTT 

fw 

J^ 

dhiyQ 

bhuvh 

D. 

it 

fud,  ^^ 

M 

dhiySy  dhiyai 

bhuve,  b/itwdi 

Ab.G. 

jds 

dhiydSfdhiyas 

bhtwds,  bAuvas 

L. 

J* 

dhtyiy  dhiy&m 

bhuvi,  b/iuvam 

V. 

jks 

dhu 

bh&S 

Dua 

I: 

N.  A.  V. 

tr 

fm 

# 

jau 

dhiyau 

n5 

bhtivau 

I.  D.  Ab. 

jhbhyam 

dh^hyhm 

bAubhyam 

G.L. 

JOS 

Mi»f6t 

bhuvSs 

Plural : 

N.          gra^ 

dMyas 

bMv<»8 

A. 

jis,  jds 

dhiyas 

bhuViiS 
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I. 


D.Ab. 


G. 


L. 


j'abMs 

dhthMs 

hAubhis 

jnbhyas 

dhtblty&s 

bhubhyds 

jSndm,  jQm 

dMytttn,  dhtn&m 

bhtivnm,  bkunam 

m 

jam 

dhlm 

m 

bhu8^ 

• 

352.  Monosyllabic  stems  in  composition.  When 
the  nouns  above  described  occur  as  final  member  of  a  compound, 
or  when  any  root  in  a  or  t  or  u  is  found  in  a  like  position, 
the  inflection  of  an  a-stem  is  as  above.  But  t  and  t^stems 
follow  a  divided  usage:  the  final  vowel  before  a  vowel-ending 
is  either  converted  into  a  short  vowel  and  semivowel  (ty  or  uv, 
as  above)  or  into  a  semivowel  simply  (y  or  v).  The  accent  is 
nowhere  thrown  forward  upon  the  endings ;  and  therefore,  when 
i  and  u  become  y  and  t?,  the  resulting  syllable  is  circumflex. 
Thus: 


Singnlar: 

N.  V.                          -dhis 

-bhU8  > 

A.                 'dhfyam            -dhylem 

"bhUvam            -bHvltm 

I.                  'dkCya               'dhyh 

"bhUvd               'bkvh 

T>.                 -^hfye                -^kyl 

-bkUve                'bhvh 

Ab.  G.          'dhfyas              -dhyhs 

-bhiivaa              -bhvhs 

L.                  'dMyi                 'dhy\ 

-ihUvi                'bhv\ 

Dual: 

N.  A.  V.       'dh{yau              -dhyaii 

'bhuvau             -bhvaii 

I.  D.  Ab.               'dhibhyam 

-bhubhyam 

G.  L.            'dhfyo$              'dhy^s 

'bhUvoa              -bhvbs 

Plnral: 

N.  A.  V.       'dhfyas              -dhyhs 

-bhUvaa              -bhvhs 

I.                              -dhibhis 

-bhubhis 

D.  Ab.                     -^hibhyaa 

'bhibhyas 

6.               \-f^r            -dhyhm 
i'dhirutm 

-bkHvam              _,    , 
.,  /   .                -ohvam 
'bhUnam 

L. 


'dhi 


8U 


-bhQsu 


As  to  the  admissibility  of  the  fuller  endings  aij  as^  and  am  in  the 
singular  (feminine),  grammatical  authorities  are  somewhat  at  variance;  but 
they  are  never  found  in  the  Yeda,  and  have  been  omitted  from  the  above 
scheme  as  probably  unreal. 

If  two  consonants  precede  the  final  i  or  u,  the  dissyllabic  forms,  with 
iy  and  uv^  are  regularly  written;  after  one  consonant,  the  usage  is  varying. 
The  grammarians  prescribe  iy  and  uv  when  the  monosyllabic  stem  has  more 
Whitney,  Grammar.  g 
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the  character  of  a  noun,  and  y  and  v  when  it  Ib  more  purely  a  verbal  root 
with  participial  value.  No  such  distinction,  however,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Veda  —  where,  moreover,  the  difference  of  the  two  forms  is  only  graphic, 
since  the  yd  and  vd  forms  and  the  rest  are  always  to  be  read  as  dissyllabic : 
id  or  id  and  ud  or  ua,  and  so  on. 

353.  A  few  further  Yedic  irregularities  or  peculiarities  may  be  briefly 
noticed. 

Of  the  a-stems,  the  forms  in  as,  dm,  d  (du.)  are  sometimes  to  be  read 
as  dissyllables,  aaa,  aam,  aa.  The  dative  of  the  stem  used  as  infinitive  is 
in  df  (as  if  d-\-e):  thus,  prakhydC,  pratimdfC,  pardddf, 

'Irregular  transfer  of  the  accent  to  the  ending  in  compounds  is  seen  in 
a  case  or  two:  thus,  avadydbhiyd  (RV.),  ddhis  (AY.). 

364.  But  compounds  of  the  class  above  described  are  not 
infrequently  transferred  to  other  modes  of  inflection :  the  a 
shortened  to  a  for  a  masculine  stem,  or  declined  like  a  stem 
of  the  derivative  a-class  (below,  366]  as  feminine ;  the  t  and  u 
shortened  to  i  and  u,  and  inflected  as  of  the  second  declension. 

Thus,  compound  stems  in  -^a,  -ja,  -da,  -stha,  -bhu,  and  others,  are 
found  even  in  the  Veda,  and  become  frequent  later;  and  sporadic  cases  from 
yet  others  occur :  for  example,  ^tapdn,  vayodkdfy  and  ratnadhibhis,  dhanasafy 
(all  BV.);  and,  from  i  and  u  compounds,  veaaprCs  (TS.),  dhrayas  (RY.), 
gana^rCbhia  (RY.),  riantbkyas  (RY.)  and  sendnibhyas  (YS.)  and  grdmanibhit 
(TB.),  9up6nd  (AY.),  pUibhrdve  (TS.).  Still  more  numerous  are  the  feminines 
in  d  which  have  lost  their  roo^nieclension :  examples  are  prajS  (of  which 
the  further  compounds  in  part  have  root-forms),  svadha,  fr<iddhs,  pratimd, 
and  others. 

356.  Polysyllabic  Stems.  Stems  of  this  division  of 
more  than  one  syllable  are  very  rare  indeed  in  the  later  lang- 
uage, and  by  no  means  common  in  the  earlier.  The  Rig-Veda, 
however,  presents  a  not  inconsiderable  body  of  them;  and  as 
the  class  nearly  dies  out  later,  by  the  disuse  of  its  stems  or 
their  transfer  to  other  modes  of  declension,  it  may  be  best 
described  on  a  Vedic  basis. 

a.  Of  stems  in  a,  masculines,  half-a-dozen  occur  in  the  Yeda:  pdntha, 
mdrUhd,  and  rbhuksd  are  otherwise  viewed  by  the  later  grammar:  see  below, 
433 — 4;.  ucdnd  (nom.  pr.)  has  the  anomalous  nom.  sing,  tt^nd  (and  loc.  as 
well  as  dat.  u^ne);  mahi,  ^great',  is  found  only  in  accus.  sing,  and  abund- 
antly in  composition:  itd.,  'frame',  has  only  iidsu  not  derivable  from  ata. 

b.  Of  stems  in  t,  over  seventy  are  found  in  the  Yeda,  nearly  all  femi- 
nines, and  all  accented  on  the  final.  Half  of  the  feminines  are  formed  firom 
masculines  with  change  of  accent:  thus,  kalydni  (m.  Jicafyjna),  pur%ja%  (m. 
piiruaay,  others  show  no  change  of  accent:  thus,  yamX  (m.  yarruS);  others  still 
have  no  corresponding  masculines :  thus,  nadT,  lakemi,  surmt.  The  masculines 
are  about  ten  in  number:  for  example,  rathj,  prdvX,  eiarl,  ahJ,  dp<M. 
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e.  Of  stems  in  u,  the  number  is  smaller :  these,  too,  are  nearly  all 
feminines,  and  all  accented  on  the  final.  The  majority  of  them  are  the 
feminine  adjectives  in  s  to  masculines  in  <2  or  u  (above,  344):  thus,  earanyUf 
corifniZ,  jighaisU^  madhu.  A  few  are  nouns  in  O,  with  change  of  accent: 
thus,  agrU  (dgru)j  prdaku  (pfdaku)j  ^vafrG  f^vd^ura);  or  without  change,  as 
nrtu.  And  a  few  have  no  corresponding  masculines:  thus,  ianAj  vodAc, 
camG.  The  masculines  are  only  two  or  three;  namely,  prapfi,  kfkadoQG, 
makfQ{^)]  and  their  forms  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 

356.  The  mode  of  declension  of  these  words  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  examples  :  m/Al,  m.,  *  charioteer' ;  nadi^ 
f.,    'stream';  tana,  f.,    'body'. 

No  one  of  the  selected  examples  occurs  in  all  the  forms :  forms  for  which 
no  example  at  all  is  quotable  are  put  in  brackets.  No  loc.  sing,  from  any 
t-stem  occurs,  to  determine  what  the  form  would  be.  The  stem  nadi  is  se- 
lected as  example  partly  in  order  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  the 
earlier  language  and  the  later  in  regard  to  the  words  of  this  division:  nadi 
is  latex  the  model  of  deriyative  inflection. 

Singular : 


N. 

rathis 

A. 

rathiam 

I. 

rathia 

D. 

rathUe 

Ab.G. 

rathfas 

L. 

V. 

rdthi  (?) 

Dual: 

N.A.V. 

rathia 

I.  D.  Ab. 

[rathibhyam] 

G.  L. 

[rathfos] 

Plural : 

N.A. 

rathtas 

I. 

[rathibhis] 

D.Ab. 

[rathibhyas] 

G. 

rathtnam 

L. 

[raihisul 

nadis 

tanus 

nadiam 

tanHam 

nadia 

tarvua 

nadit 

tanUe 

nadias 

tanHas 

tanUi 

n&di 

tdnu 

nadia 

tanHd 

nadibhyam 

[tanUbhydm] 

nadfos 

tanHos 

tanHas 


tanubhis 
tanUbhyas 
tanUndm 
tanUsu. 


nadfag 

nadibhis 

nadibhyas 

nadindm 

nadtsu 

The  cases  —  nadiam j  tanHam,  etc.  —  are  written  above  according  to 
their  true  phonetic  form,  almost  invariably  belonging  to  them  in  the  Veda: 
in  the  written  text,  of  course,  the  stem-final  is  made  a  semivowel,  and  the 
resulting  syllable  is  circumflexed :  thus,  nadyhm,  tanvbnij  etc. ;  only,  as 
usual,  after  two  consonants  the  resolved  forms  iy  aiid  uv  are  written  instead ; 
and  also  where  the  combination  yv  would  otherwise  result:  thus,  cakriyd, 
[agriivai,]  and  mitrdyHvas.  The  RV.  really  reads  staryhm  etc.  twice,  and 
tanvhs  etc.  four  times;  and  such  contractions  are  more  often  made  in  the 
AV.  The  ending  a  of  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  du.  is  the  equivalent  of  the  later 
du.  The  nom.  sing,  in  s  from  i-stems  is  found  in  the  older  language  about 
sixty  times,  from  over  thirty  stems. 

8* 
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357.  Irregularities  of .  form,  properly  so  called,  are  very  few  in  this 
division:  eamU  as  loc.  sing,  (instead  of  eamv^)  occurs  a  few  times;  and 
there  is  another  doubtful  case  or  two  of  the  same  kind;  the  final  i  is  regarded 
as  pragfhya  or  nncombinable  (138);  tonut  is  lengthened,  to  fonvV  in  a  passage 
or  two;  -^vM  is  once  or  twice  abbreviated  to  -y6«. 

358.  The  process  of  transfer  to  the  other  form  of  t  and  u-dedension 
(below,  368  it.),  which  has  nearly  extinguished  this  category  of  words  in  the 
later  language,  has  its  beginnings  in  the  Veda ;  but  in  BY.  they  are  excessive- 
ly scanty:  namely,  duiidm,  loc.  sing.,  once,  and  {;vafrtcecm,  do.,  once,  and 
dravitnudj  instr.  sing.,  with  two  or  three  other  doubtful  cases.  In  the 
Atharvan,  wo  find  the  ace.  sing,  kuhuniy  tanam,  vadhUm;  the  instr.  sing. 
pcdalid  and  one  or  two  others;  the  dat.  sing.  vadkoaC,  fvacrudi,  ayrCvai; 
the  abl.-gen.  sing.  punarhhCvoi,  prdakuda,  ^vafmdt;  and  the  loc.  sing. 
taniidm  (with  anomalous  aceent).  The  accusatives  plural  in  la  and  us  are 
nowhere  met  with. 

359.  Adjective  compounds  firom  these  words  are  very  few;  those  which 
occur  are  declined  like  the  simple  stems :  thus,  hUranyavacis  and  sahdarastofiSf 
dtaptatanus  and  adrvatanus,  all  nom.  sing,  masculine. 

Stems  ending  in  diphthongs. 

360.  There  are  certain  monosyllabic  stems  ending  in  diph- 
thongs, which  are  too  few  and  too  diverse  in  inflection  to  make 
a  declension  of,  and  which  may  be  most  appropriately  disposed 
of  here,  in  connection  with  the  stems  in  t  and  u,  with  which 
they  have  most  affinity.     They  are  : 

stems  in  au:  nau  and  ffl&ti; 

stems  in  at:  rat; 

stems  in  o:  g6  and  dy6  (or  dyu^  div), 

361.  a.  The  stem  nati,  f.,  'ship',  is  entirely  regular,  taking 
the  normal  endings  throughout,  and  following  the  rules  for 
monosyllabic  accentuation  (317)  —  except  that  the  accus.  pi. 
is  said  (it  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  accented  texts)  to  be 
like  the  nom.  Thus:  naus,  navam,  nava,  navS,  navds,  navi; 
nUvau,  nauhht/Gm,  navSs;  nU/vas,  nOvas,  naubhis,  natih/iyds,  navOm, 
nausu. 

The  stem  gVaii,,  m.,   'bair,  is  apparently  inflected  in  the  same  way;  but 
few  of  its  forms  have  been  met  with  in  use. 

b.  The  stem  rae,  f.  (orm.),  'wealth',  might  be  better  described 
as  ra  with  a  union-consonant  y  (258)  interposed  before  vowel 
endings,  and  is  regularly  inflected  as  such,  with  normal  endings 
and  monosyllabic  accent.  Thus :  ras,  rhyam,  ray  a,  rayS,  rayds, 
rayi;  riyau,  rabhyUm,  raySs;  riyaa^  rayds,  rahhis,  rabhyds,  raysm, 
ram.  But  in  the  Veda  the  accus.  pi.  is  either  ray  da  or  r&yas; 
for    accus.    sing,   and  pi.    are   also   used   the  briefer  forms  mm 
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(which  alone  is  of  Vedic  occurrence)   and  r&s;  and  the  gen.  sing, 
is  sometimes  anomalously  accented  rHyas, 

e.  The  stem  y(J,  m.  or  f.,  *bull'  or  'cow',  is  much  more  irreg- 
ular. In  the  strong  cases,  except  accus.  sing.,  it  is  strengthened 
to  ffauy  forming  (like  na6)  ffaf&s,  gi/oau,  g&vas.  In  accus.  sing, 
and  pi.  it  has  (like  rat\  the  brief  forms  g&m  and  ghs.  The 
abl.-gen.  sing,  is  g6s  (as  if  from  yu).  The  rest  is  regularly 
made  from  go,  with  the  normal  endings,  but  with  accent  always 
remaining  irregularly  upon  the  stem :  thus,  gdva,  gdve^  gdvi ; 
gdvos;  gdvam;  gdbhyam,  gdbhis,  gdhhyas^  g^st4.  In  the  Veda, 
another  form  of  the  gen.  pi.  is  g6nam;  the  nom.  etc.  du.  is 
(as  in  all  other  such  cases)  also  good;  and  gAm,  gSa,  and  gis 
are  not  infrequently  to  be  pronounced  as  dissyllables. 

d.  The  stem  dgS^  f.  (but  in  V.  usually  m.),  'sky,  day',  is  yet 
more  anomalous,  having  beside  it  a  simpler  stem  dyu,  which 
becomes  div  before  a  vowel-ending.  The  native  grammarians 
treat  the  two  as  independent  words,  but  it  is  more  convenient 
to  put  them  together.  The  stem  dyd  is  inflected  precisely  like 
g6,  as  above  described.  The  complete  declension  is  as  follows 
(with  forms  not  actually  met  with  in  use  bracketed): 

Singular.  Dual.  Plural. 

N.  dua(A9  K  ,^  -   ,  1    '  -  divas  dydvcu 

,    f  ( [divauj  dySvau  „  ,     ,  ±       ,,  ^  , 

A.       divam      dydm  i  divas,  at/On     [dyas] 

I.        divd       [dydva]  \  dyHbhis  [dydbhis] 

D.       dM         dydve  \[dyia>hyam   dydbhyam]   i  ^^y^j^^^^       dydbhyas] 

Ab.     divds        dy6s  /  i 

G.       div&s        dy6s  I  [divdm  dydvam] 

L.       dM  dydvi  (i»«^''»  ayauj  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  dat.  sing,  dydve  is  not  found  in  the  early  language.  Both  dfvas 
and  divds  occur  as  accus.  pi.  in  Y.  As  nom.  etc.  du.,  dyava  is,  as  usual, 
the  regolai  Yedic  fonn:  once  occurs  dydvi  (du.),  as  if  a  neuter  form;  and 
dyaits  is  found  once  used  as  ablatlTe.  The  cases  dyauSj  dyam,  and  dyun 
(once)  are  read  in  Y.  sometimes  as  dissyllables;  and  the  first  as  accented 
vocative  then  becomes  dyaiis  (1.  e.  diSus:  see  314). 

6.  Adjective  compounds  having  diphthongal  stems  as  final  member 
are  not  numerous.  For  go  we  have  gu  in  such  a  position  in  dyti,  sugH,  and 
a  few  others ;  and,  correspondingly,  ra(  seems  to  be  reduced  to  ri  in  bfhddraye 
and  rdhddrayas  (RY.).  In  revdrU  (unless  this  is  for  rayivant),  raC  becomes  ri. 
In  a  few  compounds,  dyu  or  dyo  Is  anomalously  treated  as  first  member: 
thus,  dyaiisafh^ita  (AY.),  dydurda  (K.),  dyaurlokd  (^5B.). 


B.  Derivative  stems  .in  a,  I,  u. 
362.    To    this    division   belong  all  the  a  and  i-stems 
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which  have  not  been  specified  above  as  belonging  to  the 
other  or  root-word  division;  and  also,  in  the  later  language, 
most  of  the  I  and  u-stems  of  the  other  division,  by  transfer 
to  a  more  predominant  mode  of  inflection.     Thus: 

a.  The  great  mass  of  derivative  feminine  o-stems,  sub- 
stantive and  adjective. 

The  inflection  of  these  stems  has  maintained  itself  with  little  change 
through  the  whole  history  of  the  language,  being  almost  precisely  the  same 
in  the  Vedas  as  later. 

b.  The  great  mass  of  derivative  feminine  t-stems. 

This  class  is  without  exception  in  the  later  language.  In  the  earlier, 
it  suffers  the  exception  pointed  out  above  (356  b):  that  feminines  made  with 
change  of  accent  follow  this  mode  of  declension  only  when  the  accent  is  not 
on  the  T:  thus,  tdviai,  pdrumi,  pdtikni,  rdhint. 

The  i-stems  of  this  division  in  general  are  regarded  as  made  by  con- 
traction of  an  earlier  ending  in  ya.  Their  Inflection  has  become  in  the  later 
language  somewhat  mixed  with  that  of  the  other  division,  and  so  far  different 
from  the  Yedic  inflection :  see  below,  364,  end. 

Very  few  derivative  stems  in  i  are  recognized  by  the  grammarians  as 
declined  like  the  root-division ;  the  Yedic  words  of  that  class  are,  if  retained 
in  use,  transferred  to  this  mode  of  inflection. 

A  very  small  number  of  masculine  t-stems  (half-a-dozen)  are  in  the 
Veda  declined  as  of  the  derivative  division:  they  are  a  few  rare  proper 
names,  mdiali  etc. ;  and  rdatrt  and  airi  (only  one  case  each). 

c.  The  u-stems  are  few  in  number,  and  are  transfers  from 
the  other  division,  assimilated  in  inflection  to  the  great  class  of 
derivative  t-stems  (except  that  they  retain  the  ending  s  of  the 
nom.  sing.). 

363.  Endings.  The  points  of  distinction  between  this  and  the  other 
division  are  as  follows: 

In  nom.  sing,  the  usual  f-ending  is  wanting:  except  in  the  u-stems 
and  a  very  few  i-stems  —  namely,  laksmi,  tari,  tarUri  —  which  have  pre- 
served the  ending  of  the  other  division. 

The  accus.  sing,  and  pi.  add  simply  m  and  s  respectively. 

The  dat.y  abl.-gen.,  and  loc.  sing,  take  always  the  fuller  endings  ai, 
a«,  ami  &iid  these  are  separated  from  the  final  of  the  a-stems  by  an  inter- 
posed  y. 

Before  the  endings  a  of  instr.  sing,  and  oa  of  gen.-loc.  du.,  the  final 
of  a-stems  is  treated  as  if  changed  to  e;  but  in  the  Veda,  the  instr.  ending 
a  very  often  (in  nearly  half  the  occurrences)  blends  with  the  final  to  a. 
The  1/a  of  t-stems  is  in  a  few  Vedic  examples  contracted  to  i,  and  even 
to  i.     A  loc.  sing,  in  I  occurs  a  few  times. 
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Id  all  the  weakest  cases  above  mentioned,  the  accent  of  an  i  or  u-stem 
having  acute  final  is  thrown  forward  upon  the  ending.  In  the  remaining 
case  of  the  »ame  class,  the  gen.  pi.,  a  n  is  always  interposed  between  stem 
and  ending,  and  the  accent  remains  upon  the  former  (in  RV.,  however,  it 
is  usually  thrown  forward  npon  the  ending,  as  in  i  and  u-stems). 

In  voc.  sing.,  final  a  becomes  e;  final  t  and  u  are  shortened. 

In  nom.-acc.-voc.  dn.  and  nom.  pi.  appears  in  i  (and  it) -stems  a  marked 
difference  between  the  'earlier  and  later  langnage,  the  latter  borrowing  the 
forms  of  the  other  division.  The  dn.  ending  au  is  unknown  in  RY.,  and 
very  rare  in  AY.;  the  Yedic  ending  is  %  (a  corresponding  dual  of  u-stems 
does  not  occur).  The  regular  later  pi.  ending  aa  has  only  a  doubtful  ex- 
amplir  or  two  in  RY.,  and  a  very  small  number  in  AY. ;  the  case  there  (and 
it  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence)  adds  a  simply;  and  though  yoj-forms 
occur  in  the  ^rahmanas,  along  with  ia-forms,  both  are  used  indilTerently  as 
nom.  and  accus.  Of  a-stems,  the  du.  nom.  etc.  ends  in  e,  both  earlier  and 
later;  in  pi.,  of  course,  a-forms  are  indistinguishable  from  oa-forms.  The 
RY.  has  a  few  examples  of  daas  for  aa. 

The  remaining  cases  call  for  no  remark. 

364.  Examples  of  declension.  As  models  of  the 
inflection  of  derivative  stems  ending  in  long  vowels,  we 
may  take  ^RT  sena,  f.,  'army';  ^-^Ul  kanyhy  f.,  ^girl';  ^cfi" 
devi^  f.,    'goddess';  ^  vadhu,  f.,    'woman'. 


cv 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Singular : 

shia 
senam 
sSnaya 
m 


hanyh 
kanyhm 
Jcanyaya 
kanyiyai 


Ab.  G.     wnum 


^RiraTO 


L. 


Y. 


senaycts 
xayant 


\   — 


sine 


kanynyas 

kanyhyam 

kdnye 


devl 

1^ 

devlm 

devyH 

"^ 
devyai 

devyos 

devyUm 

dim 


vadkas 

viidhQfn 

vadhva 

vctdhvai 

vadkvis 

vadkvUm 

v6dhu 
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Dual : 

N.A.  V.    "^ 
sine 

I.  D.Ab.    HHI^UIH 
senab/iyam 


O.L. 


wraiH 


N.V. 


A. 


I. 


Plural : 
sS^ias 
sSnas 
senahhts 


D.  Ab.        HHI^UH 
sinahhyas 


G. 


L. 


senariam 


wm 

senasu 


hanye 

hanyhhhiyam 

kanyayos 


kanyhs 

kanyuhhis 

kanyhhhyas 


devySs 

>^ 

devyas 
devis 
devihhis 
devibhyas 


vadhuhhyam 
vadAvos 


vadhus 

vadhubhis 

vadhubkyas 


In  the  Yeda,  vadhU  is 
above,  356). 


kanynau  devlsu 

a  stem  belonging  to  the  other  division  (like  tonii, 


vadhusu 


365.  Examples  of  Yedic  forms  are: 

1.  a-stems:  instr.  sing.  mam«i  (this  simpler  form  is  especially  common 
from  stems  in  ta  and  id);  nom.  pi.  vaodsaa  (about  twenty  examples :  Lanman, 
p.  362);  accus.  pi.  ararhgamdaaa  (a  case  or  two).  Half  the  &At/a«-cases  are 
to  be  read  as  bhias;  the  dm  of  gen.  pi.  is  a  few  times  to  be  resolved  into 
aam;  and  the  a  and  dm  of  nom.  and  accus.  sing,  are,  very  rarely,  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  t-stems:  instr.  sing,  c^mi,  ^dmi;  loc.  gauri;  nom.  etc.  du:  devi; 
nom.  pi.  devTs;  gen.  pi.  bahvindm.  The  final  of  the  stem  is  to  be  read  as 
a  vowel  (not  y)  frequently,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  instances :  thus,  devia^ 
deviSs,  deviUmj  rddasios. 

The  sporadic  instances  of  transfer  between  this  division  and  the  pre- 
ceding have  been  already  sufficiently  noticed. 

3.  In  the  language  of  the  Brahmanas,  the  abl.-gen.  sin^^nding  as  is 
almost  unknown,  and  instead  of  it  is  used  the  dat.  ending  at.  The  assump- 
tion of  the   same  substitution  is  suggested,  but  not  required,  in  a  few  BV. 
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passages;  and  it  is  necessary  once  in  AY.  (iv.  5. 6):  svdpantv  atydi  jnatdyaJi^ 
4et  her  relatives  sleep'.  Brahmana  examples  are:  td9ydi  di^dh  (TS.),  ^from 
that  direction';  striydi  payah  (AB.),  'woman's  milk';  dhenvd^  vd  etdd  ritah 
(TB.),  *that,  forsooth,  is  the  seed  of  the  cow';  jydy<m  ydjydydi  (AB.),  'superior 
to  the  yiijyd'. 

366.  The  noun  strij  f.,  'woman'  (probably  contracted  from  sutrij  'gene- 
ratress'),  follows  a  mixed  declension:  thus,  «(rt,  strfyam  or  atrim,  8triyd, 
atriyd'C,  striydSj  atriySm,  strf;  strCydu,  stribhyclmj  striyds;  atrCyas,  atrCyaa  or 
atrJSj  ainbhfa,  atrtbhyda,  atrindm,  atriaH  (but  the  accusatives  atrim  and  atris 
are  not  found  in  the  older  language,  and  the  voc.  atri  is  not  quotable).  The 
accentuation  is  that  of  a  root- word;  the  forms  (conspicuously  the  nom.  sing.) 
are  those  of  the  other  division. 

Adjectives. 

367.  a.  The  occurrence  of  original  adjectives  in  long  final 
vowels,  and  of  compounds  having  as  final  member  a  stem  of 
the  first  division,  has  been  sufficiently  treated  above,  so  far  as 
masculine  and  feminine  forms  are  concerned.  To  form  a  neuter 
stem  in  composition,  the  rule  of  the  later  language  is  that  the 
final  long  vowel  be  shortened;  and  the  stem  so  made  is  to  be 
inflected  like  an  adjective  in  t  or  u  (339,  341  J. 

Such  neuter  forms  are  very  rare,  and  in  the  older  language  almost 
unknown.  Of  neuters  from  i-stems  have  been  noted  in  the  Veda  only 
hari^rfyanij  ace.  sing,  (a  masc.  form),  and  auddhiaaf  gen.  sing,  (same  as 
masc.  and  fem.);  from  u-stems,  only  a  few  examples,  and  from  stem-forms 
which  might  be  masc.  and  fem.  also:  thus,  vibhH,  aubhUf  etc.  (nom. -ace. 
sing. :  compare  354) ;  supUd  and  mayohhiivdf  instr.  sing. ;  and  mayobhH,  ace. 
pi.  (compare  pitrCi:  342);  from  a-stems  occur  only  half-a-dozen  examples 
of  a  nom.  sing,  in  aa,  like  the  masc.  and  fem.  form. 

b.  Compounds  having  nouns  of  the  second  division  as 
final  member  are  coinmon  only  from  derivatives  in  a;  and  these 
shorten  the  final  to  a  in  both  masculine  and  neuter :  thus,  from 
a,  'not',  and  praja,  'progeny',  come  the  masc.  and  neut.  stem 
apraja,  fem.  aprqfa,  'childless'.  Such  compounds  with  nouns 
in  t  and  w  are  said  to  be  infiected  in  masc.  and  fem.  like  the 
simple  words  (only  with  m  and  un  in  ace.  pi.  masc);  but  the 
examples  given  by  the  grammarians  are  fictitious.  The  stem 
8tr%  is  directed  to  be  shortened  to  -stri  for  all  genders. 

368.  It  is  convenient  to  give  a  complete  paradigm, 
for  all  genders,  of  an  adjective-stem  in  ^  a.  We  take  for 
the  purpose  Wl  papa,  'evil',  of  which  the  feminine  is  usu- 
ally  made  in  ^TT  a  in  the  later  language,  but  in  ^  i  in  the 
older. 
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Singular 


m. 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab. 


G. 


L. 


V. 


papds 


qrrfrT 

papdt 
papdsya 
pape 
pUpa 


Dual : 

N.A.v.  m^t        ^l^ 

papau         papS 
I.  D.  Ab.  MIMI^UiH 


_     r 


papahhyam 


G.L. 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D.Ab. 


Plural: 

qrcrm 

papas 


papdn 


papdyos 


pap&ni 
papnni 

papais 

papShhyas 


papHyas 
papayas 
papUyam 
pltpe 

papS 

papohhyam 

pap&yos 


papds 
papas 
pap&bhis 
pdpabhyas 


n. 

f. 

f. 

mMH 

m^i 

MIMi 

^^<fon 

/>a|9a 

/?api 

pap  dm 

paplm 

MIMH 

MIMUI 

muii 

/7a/7^na 

papdya 

pdpya 

MNIU 

MNl5 

qi^ 

papaya 

papayai 

papyat 

papyOs 

papyOs 

MIUIW 
papyam 

papi 


pdpydu 
papyds 


papyds 
papis 


•s 


papthMs 
pdpihhyas 
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G.  MiMHiH^  MiMHiH^  qT#nii;^ 

papanam  papinam  papinam 

L.  cnq^  qFTIH  ^TFft^ 

fu  papOsu  pap^u 


Declension  IV. 

stems  in  r  (or  ar). 

369.    This   declension  is   a  comparatively  limited   one, 

being  almost  entirely  composed  of  derivative  nouns  formed 

with  the   suffix  rT  tr  (or  r^"  tar),    which   makes   masculine 

nomina  affentis  (used  also  participially),  and  a  few  nouns  of 

relationship. 

But  it  includes  also  a  few  nouns  of  relationship  not  made 
vdth.  that  suffix:  namely  devf^  ul,,  svdsf  and  ndnandf,  f . ;  and, 
besides  these,  «f,  m.,  atf  (in  V.),  m.,  t«r  (in  V.),  f.,  aavt/astAf, 
m.,  and  the  feminine  numerals  iisr  and  ealasf  (for  which,  see 
chap.  YI.j.     The  feminines  in  tr  are  only  mair,  duhifr,  and  y&if. 

The  inflection  of  these  stems'  is  quite  closely  analogous  with 
that  of  stems  in  i  and  u  (second  declension);  its  peculiarity,  as 
compared  with  them,  consists  mainly  in  the  treatment  of  the 
stem  itself,  which  has  a  double  form,  fuller  in  the  strong  cases, 
briefer  in  the  weak  ones. 

870.  Forms  of  the  Stem.  In  the  weak  cases  (excepting 
the  loc.  sing.)  the  stem-final  is  f,  which  in  the  weakest  cases, 
or  before  a  vowel-ending,  is  changed  regularly  to  r  (129). 
But  as  regards  the  strong  cases,  the  stems  of  this  declension 
fall  into  two  classes :  in  one  of  them  —  which  is  very  much 
the  larger,  containing  all  the  nomina  ageniis,  and  also  the  nouns 
of  relationship  ndpfy  and  «t7(isf ,  and  the  irregular  words  stf  and 
savyasthr  —  the  r  is  vriddhied,  or  becomes  ar;  in  the  other, 
containing  most  of  the  nouns  of  relationship,  with  nf  and  tisf, 
the  f  is  gunated,  or  changed  to  ar.  In  both  classes,  the  loc. 
sing,  has  ar  as  stem-final. 

371.  Endings.  These  are  in  general  the  normal,  but 
with  the  following  exceptions : 

The  nom.  sing.  (masc.  tod  fern.)  ends  always  in  a  (for  original  ara). 
The  voc.  sing,  ends  In  or.  . 

The  accns.  sing,  adds  am  to  the  (strengthened)  stem;  the  accus.  pi. 
has  (like  j  and  u-stems)  n  as  masc.  ending  and  s  as  fem.*  ending,  with  the 
r  lengthened  before  them. 


Z' 
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The  abl.-gen.  sing,  changes  f  to  ut  (or  u«.'   169,  end). 
The  gen.  pi.   (as  in  i  and  u-stems)  inserts  n  before  am^    and  lengthens 
the  stem-flnal  before  it.     But  the  r  of  nf  may  also  remain  short. 

The  above  are  the  rales  of  the  later  language.  The  older  presents  cer- 
tain deviations  from  them.     Thns: 

The  ending  in  nom.  etc.  du.  is  (as  universally  in  the  Veda)  regularly  a 
instead  of  ati  (only  ten  au-forms  in  BY.). 

The  i  of  loc.  sing,  is  lengthened  to  t  in  a  few  words :  thus,  \uxfi6.r%. 

In  the  gen.  pi.,  the  RY.  has  once  svdsram,  without  inserted  n;  and 
wxrdm  instead  of  nrinAm  is  frequent. 

Other  irregularities  of  nf  are  the  sing.  dat.  n&rt^  gen.  i^&toi^  and  loc. 
ndri.  The  Yeda  writes  always  nfnim  in  gen.  pi.,  but  its  r  is  in  a  majority 
of  cases  metrically  long. 

The  stem  uw^  f.,  'dawn',  has  the  voc.  sing.  tMar,  the  gen.  sing.  usr6»\ 
and  the  accus.  pi.  also  imtcSj,  and  loc.  sing.  %]afibni  (which  is  metrically 
trisyllabic:  tMrffm),  as  if  in  analogy  with  %  and  il-stems.  Once  occurs  Uirf 
in  loc.  sing.,  but  it  is  to  be  read  as  if  the  regular  trisyllabic  form,  %u&n 
(for  the  exchange  of  %  and  «,  see  181  a). 

From  nif  come  only  iitai  (apparently)  and  atfbhis. 

In  the  gen. -loc.  du.,  the  r  is  almost  always  to  be  read  as  a  separate 
syllable,  r ,  before  the  ending  os :  thus,  piifdSj  etc.  On  the  contrary,  n&nandari 
is  once  to  be^read  ndndndri. 

For  neuter  forms,  see  below,  378. 

372.  Accent.  The  accentuation  follows  closely  the  rules 
for  }  and  t^-stems:  if  on  the  final  of  the  stem,  it  continues,  as 
acute,  on  the  corresponding  syllable  throughout,  except  in  the 
gen.  pi.,  where  it  may  be  (and  in  the  Veda  always  is)  thrown 
forward  upon  the  ending ;  where,  in  the  weakest  cases,  f  becomes 
r,  the  ending  has  the  accent.  The  two  monosyllabic  stems,  nr 
and  8tr,  do  not  show  the  monosyllabic  accent :  thus  (besides  the 
forms  already  given  above),  nrbhis,   nfsu, 

378.  Examples  of  declension.  As  models  of  this 
mode  of  inflection^  we  may  take  from  the  first  class  (with 
3En^  ar  in  the  strong  forms)  the  stems  ^TcT  datr,  m.,  'giver', 
and  ^cRT  svdsr,  f.,  'sister';  from  the  second  class  (with  ^f 
ar  in  the  strong  forms)  the  stem  ^^H  pitr,  m.,   'father'. 

Singular : 

N.  ^JHT  T^THT  ftrTT 


data  svdaa  pits 


A. 


WTT\  HHUH,  'mj^ 

datiram  svdsaram  pit&ram 
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I. 


D. 


Ab.  G. 


L. 


V. 


datrU 

datri 

datur 

dat&ri 

dntar 


Daal: 

N.A.V.    7;j^ 
datcirau 

I.D.Ab.    (^iH^Um 


G.L. 

Plural : 

N.V. 

A. 

I. 

D.Ab. 
G. 
L. 


datrhhyant 
datrds 


datnra§ 


datfn 
datrhhis 
datrbhyas 
da^nOm 


datrsu 


svdsra 
svdsre 
svdsur 
svdsari 

mq 

svdsar 


svdsarau 

svdsrhhyam 

svdsros 


avdsrbhis 
svdsrbhyas 

•    • 


pitra 
pitre 

%r 

pitdri 
pi  tar 

pitdrau 

pitfbhyam 

pitrds 

pitdras 

^- 

pitfn 
piifbhis 
pttrbhyas 
piffnam 


CO 


pitrm 


The  feminine  stem  qirT  wa^r,  ^mother',  is  inflected  pre- 
cisely  like  ^P[rf  pitf,  excepting  that  its  accusative  plural  is 
iTIrp  math. 
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The  peculiar  Yedic  forms  have  been  sufficiently  instanced  above;  the 
only  ones  of  other  than  sporadic  occarrence  being  the  nom.  etc.  da.  ddtird, 
wdadra,  pitdrUf  and  the  gen.  pi.  of  nfy  narim, 

874.  The  stem  krostf,  m<,  'jackal'  (lit'ly  'howler'),  substi- 
tutes in  the  middle  cases  the  corresponding  forms  of  Mstu. 

87 6.  Neuter  forms.  The  grammarians  prescribe  a  com- 
plete neuter  declension  also  for  bases  in  ir,  precisely  accordant 
with  that  of  v&ri  or  m&dhu  (above,  889,  841).  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample : 

Sing.  Du.                                Plnr. 

N.  A.      dhaif  dhdtfni                           dhdtfni 

I.            dhatfnd  dhatfbhyam                     dhdtrbhis 

G.          dhdtrnas  dhaifnos                         dhatfndm 

v.          dhdir,  dhiiar  dhdtmi                           dhdtrni. 

•  1  •   •  •   • 

The  weakest  cases^  however  (as  of  i  and  u-stems  used  ad- 
jectively :  844),  are  allowed  also  to  be  formed  like  the  corre- 
sponding masculine  cases:  thus,  dhatrh  etc. 

No  snch  neuter  forms  chance  to  occur  in  the  Veda,  but  they  begin  to 
appear  in  the  Brahmanas,  under  influence  of  the  common  tendency  (compare 
Germ.  Rttier,  Retterin;  Fr.  menteurj  mentetue]  to  give  the  nomen  ageatU  a 
more  adjective  character,  making  it  correspond  in  gender  with  the  noun 
which  it  (appositively)  qualifies.  Thus,  we  have  in  TB.  bhartf  and  janayitTf 
qualifying  antdriksam ;  and  hhartfni  and  janayitfnif  qualifying  ndks<Urani ;  as, 
in  M.,  grahitfni,  qualifying  indriyanL 

When  a  feminine  noun  is  to  be  qualified  in  like  manner,  the  usual 
feminine  derivative  in  i  is  employed:  thus,  in  TB.,  bhartrylta  and  bhartryaiij 
janayitryha  and  janayiirydii,  qualifying  dpah  and  ahotdiri;  and  such  in- 
stances are  not  uncommon. 

The  RY.  shows  the  same  tendency  very  curiously  once  in  the  accus. 
pi.  maxfn,  instead  of  matfs,  in  apposition  with  masculine  noons  (RY.  x.  35.2). 

Other  neuter  forms  in  RY.  are  athatUrf  gen.  sing.,  dhmdtdri,  loc.  sing.; 
and  for  the  nom.  sing.,  instead  of  -fr,  a  few  more  or  less  doubtful  cases, 
sthdtar,  sihdtUrf  dhartdri  (Lanman,  p.  422). 

Adjectives. 

876,  a.  There  are  no  original  adjectives  of  this  declension : 
for  the  quasi-adjectival  character  of  the  nouns  composing  it,  see 
above  (878).  The  feminine  stem  is  made  by  the  suffix  i:  thus, 
ddtrty   dhatrt, 

b.  Hoots  ending  in  r  (like  those  in  t  and  u:  846)  add 
a  ^  to  make  a  declinable  stem,  when  occurring  as  final  member 
of  a  compound :  thus,  karmaJcft  (yAr),  vajrahhrt  ("/Mr),  baHhrt 
(|/^r).  From  some  f-roots,  also,  are  made  stems  in  ir  and  ur: 
see  below,   383  a,  b. 
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o.  Nouns  in  r  as  finals  of  adjective  compounds  are  in- 
flected in  the  same  manner  as  when  simple^  in  the  masculine 
and  feminine ;  in  the  neuter,  they  would  doubtless  have  the 
pecidiar  neuter  endings  in  nom.-acc.-voc.  of  all  numbers. 


Declension  V. 

stems  ending  in  Consonants. 

377.  All  stems  ending  in  consonants  may  properly  be 
classed  together,  as  forming  a  single  comprehensive  declen- 
sion; since,  though  some  of  them  exhibit  peculiarities  of 
inflection,  these  have  to  do  aknost  exclusively  vdth  the  stem 
itself,  and  not  with  the  declensional  endings. 

878.  In  this  declension,  masculines  and  feminines  of 
the  same  final  are  inflected  precisely  alike ;  and  neuters  are 
peculiar  (as  usually  in  the  other  declensions)  only  in  the 
nom.-acc.-voc.  of  all  numbers. 

The  majority   of  consonantal   stems,    however,    are   not 

inflected  in  the  feminine,  but  form  a  special  feminine  deriv- 

ative   stem  in   ^  i  (never  in  m  a),  by  adding  that  ending  to 

the  weak  form  of  the  masculine. 

Exceptions  are  in  general  the  stems  of  divisions  A  and  B 
—  namely,  the  radical  stems  etc.,  and  those  in  cis  and  is  and  us. 
For  special  cases,  see  below. 

379.  Variations,  as  between  stronger  and  weaker  forms, 
are  very  general  among  consonantal  stems:  either  of  two 
degrees  (strong  and  weak),  or  of  three  (strong,  middle,  and 
weakest):  see  above,  811. 

The  peculiar  neuter  forms,  according  to  the  usual  rule 
(811),  are  made  in  the  plural  from  the  strong  stem,  in  sin- 
gular and  dual  from  the  weak  —  or,  when  the  gradation 
is  threefold,  in  singi^lar  from  the  middle  stem,  in  dual 
fronf  the  weakest. 


As  in  the  case  of   stems    ending   in    short   vowels     [asynni^ 
vsrtrii,   m&dhuni,   datfni,    etc.),    a   nasal  sometimes  appears  in  the 
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special  neuter  plural  cases  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  in- 
flection. Thus^  from  the  stems  in  ctSy  is^  us,  the  nom.  etc.  pi. 
in  -anstf  -mst,  -tinw  are  very  common  at  every  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  grammarians ;  the  radical  stems  etc.  (division  A)  are 
treated  in  the  same  way;  but  examples  of  such  neuters  are  of 
excessive  rarity  in  the  older  language ;  no  Vedic  text  offers  one, 
and  in  the  Brahmanas  have  been  noted  only  -htmH  (AB.  vii.  2), 
-^rnti  (PB.  xvi.  2.7  et  al.),  and  -bhanfi  (KB.  xxvii.  7) :  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  they  are  not  late  analogical  formations. 

380.  The  endings  are  throughout  those  given  above 
(310)  as  the  ''normal". 

By  the  general  law  as  to  finals  (150),  the  s  of  the  nom.  sing, 
masc.  and  fem.  is  always  lost ;  and  irregularities  of  treatment 
of  the  final  of  the  stem  in  this  case  are  not  infrequent. 

The  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  are  never  distinguished  in  form, 
from  one  another  —  nor  are,  by  ending,  the  nom.  and  accus.  pi.  : 
but  these  sometimes  differ  in  stem-form,  or  in  accent,  or  in  both. 

381.  Change  in  the  place  of  the  accent  is  limited  to  mon- 
osyllabic stems  and  the  participles  in  dnt  (accented  on  the  final). 
For  details,  see  below,  under  divisions  A  and  E. 

A  few  of  the   compounds  of  the  root  anc  or  ac  show  an  irregular  shift 
of  accent  in  the  oldest  language:  see  below,  410. 

382.  For  convenience  and  clearness  of  presentation,  it 
will  be  well  to  separate  from  the  general  mass  of  conson- 
antal stems  certain  special  classes  which  show  kindred  pe- 
culiarities of  inflection,  and  may  be  best  described  together. 
Thus: 

B.  Derivative  stems  in  as,  is,  us; 

C.  Derivative  stems  in  an  (an,  man,  van); 

D.  Derivative  stems  in  in  (in,  min,  vin); 

E.  Derivative  stems  in  ant  (ant,  mant,  vant); 

F.  Perfect  active  participles  in  vans; 

G.  Comparatives  in  yas. 

There  remain,  then,  to  constitute  division  A,  especially 
radical  sterns^  or  those  identical  in  form  with  roots,  to- 
gether with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  others  wkich 

are  inflected  like  these. 

They  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  thus  indicated. 
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A*  Boot-8tem0»  and  those  inflected  like  them. 

388.  The  stems  of  this  division  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

a.  Root-stems,  having  in  them  no  demonstrable  element 
added  to  a  root :  thus,  fc,  'verse' ;  ffir,  ^song'  ;  pdd,  'foot* ; 
rfff ,  'direction' ;  mdh  (V.),   'great' . 

Such  stems,  however,  are  not  always  precisely  identical  in  form  with 
the  root:  thus,  vde  from  yvaCj  $rdj  from  ysrj,  mUa  from  ]/mu«,  vrf^  from 
yvra^e  (?),  Us  from  yvas  'shine*;  —  and  from  roots  in  final  r  come  stems 
in  if  and  ur:  thus,  gftj  a-pfr,  stir;  jUr,  <<2r,  dA<ir,  pHr^  mtlr,  star;  and 
psiir  from  ypsar. 

With  these  may  be  ranked  the  stems  with  reduplicated  root,  as  cikft, 
yamyiidh,  vdnivany  sasydd. 

Words  of  this  division  in  uncompounded  use  are  tolerably  frequent  in 
the  older  language:  thus,  in  BY.  are  found  more  than  a  hundred  of  them; 
in  AY.,  about  sixty;  but  in  the  classical  Sanskrit  the  power  of  using  any 
root  at  will  in  this  way  is  lost,  and  the  examples  are  comparatively  few. 
In  all  periods,  however,  the  adjective  use  as  final  of  a  compound  is  very 
common  (see  below,  401). 

b.  Stems  made  by  the  addition  of  ^  to  a  final  short  vowel 
of  a  root. 

No  proper  root-stem  ends  in  a  short  vowel,  although  there  are  (above, 
354)  examples  of  transfer  of  such  to  vowel-declensions;  but  t  or  u  or  r 
adds  a  t  to  make  a  declinable  form:  thus,  -Jil,  -QHit,  -kri.  Roots  in  r, 
however,  as  has  just  been  seen,  also  make  stems  in  ir  or  ur. 

As  regards  the  frequency  and  use  of  these  words,  the  same  is  true  as 
was  stated  above  respecting  root-stems.  The  Yeda  offers  examples  of  nearly 
thirty  sach  formations,  a  few  of  them  (mil,  rfty  stiity  Arf2t,  vrl,  and  dyiH  if 
this  is  taken  from  dyu)  in  independent  use.  Of  roots  in  r,  Icf,  dkr,  dAvr, 
hhr,  vf,  9f,  spfj  hfy  hvf  add  the^.  The  roots  ga  (or  gam)  and  han  also 
make  -gdt  and  -hdt  by  addition  of  the  t  to  an  abbreviated  form  in  a  (thus, 
adhvagdly  dyugdty  navagdt,  and  sarhhdt). 

As  to  the  infinitive  use  of  various  cases  of  the  root-noun  in  these  two 
forms,  see  chap.  XIII.  , 

O.  Monosyllabic  (also  apparently  reduplicated)  stems  not  cer- 
tainly connectible  with  any  verbal  root  in  the  language,  but 
having  the  aspect  of  root-stems,  as  containing  no  traceable  suffix  : 
thus,  ivdc,  'skin'  ;  pdth,  'road' ;  hfd,  'heart' ;  dp,  'water' ;  As, 
'mouth' ;   kakuhh  and  kakud,   'summit' . 

Thirty  or  forty  such  words  are  found  In  the  older  language,  and  some 
of  them  continue  in  later  use,  while  others  have  been  transferred  to  other 
modes  of  declension  or  have  become  extinct. 

d.  Stems  more  or  less  clearly  derivative,  but  made  with 
suffixes  of  rare  or  even  isolated  occurrence.     Thus: 

Whitney,  Grammar.  9 
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1.  derivatiTes  (Y.)  from  prepositions  with  the  sofflx  vai:  arvavdt,  avdt, 
udvdt,  nivdtf  pardvdt,  pravdt,  sarhvdt; 

2.  derivatiTes  (V.)  in  tat  (perhaps  abbreviated  from  (ott),  in  a  few  iso- 
lated forms:  thus,  upardtai,  devdiat,  vrkdtdt,  scitydtat,  sarv&tat; 

3.  other  derivatives  in  t,  preceded  by  various  vowels :  thns,  veh&ty  vah&t, 
aravdt,  Bofedtf  vighat;  ndpdt;  tadft,  dMt,  yoHl,  fohft,  $arUf  harit;  mairOt; 
ydkft,  ^dkrt;  and  the  numerals  for  *30,  40,  50',  trih^dt  etc.  (475); 

4.  stems  in  ad:  thus,  drsdd,  dhradd,  hhaaddf  vandd,  ^ardd; 

5.  stems  in  J,  preceded  by  various  vowels:  thus,  trandj,  dhrsdj,  $andj ; 
u^J,  vanfj,  hhuHH,  nmfj(?);  dwj; 

6.  a  few  stems  ending  in  a  sibilant  apparently  formative:  thus,  jhia, 
'ddif  bhds,  mds,  bhU; 

7.  a  remnant  of  unclassiflable  cases,  such  as  viatdpt  vfpa^,  kdprth, 
^Hidhj  isfdh,  prk8<i.dh,  raghdt(?), 

884.  Gender.  The  root-stems  are  regularly  feminine  as 
namm  ctctianis,  and  masculine  as  nomen  agentk  (which  is  probably 
only  a  substantive  use  of  their  adjective  value :  below^  400). 
But  the  feminine  noun,  without  changing  its  g^nder^  is  often 
also  used  concretely :  e.  g.,  druhi.  [ydruh,  ^be  inimical']  means 
^harming,  enmity*,  and  also  *harmer,  hater,  enemy'  —  thus 
bordering  on  the  masculine  value.  And  some  of  the  feminines 
have  a  completely  concrete  meaning.  Through  the  whole  divis- 
ion,  the  masculines  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  feminines, 
and  the  neuters  rarest  of  all. 

The  independent  neater  stems  are  hrd  (also  -Aord),  d^m,  vdfr,  «v2kr, 
mi»  ^flesh',  is  'mouth',  hhis^  dda,  and  the  indeclinables  fdm  and  y^a:  also 
the  derivatives  ydkrty  Qdkrtf  darj, 

885.  Strong  and  weak  stem-forms.  The  distinc- 
tion of  these  two  classes  of  forms  is  usually  made  either 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  nasal^  or  by  a  diflference 
in  the  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel,  as  long  or  short;  less 
often,  by  other  methods. 

886.  A  nasal  appears  in  the  strong  cases  of  the  follow- 
ing words: 

a.  Compounds  having  as  final  member  the  root  ae  or  ane:  see  below, 
407  ff.;  —  b.  The  stem  yuj,  sometimes  (V.):  thus,  nom.  sing.  yUn  (for 
yCtik),  accus.  yUnJam,  du.  yUnja  (but  also  yCjam  and  yCJd);  —  c.  The 
stem  -dff,  as  final  of  a  compound  (Y.);  but  only  in  the  nom.  sing,  masc, 
and  not  always :  thus,  anyddfrif  idfn,  tetdftij  sadfn  and  pratisadfn :  but  also 
idfk^  tddfkj  svardfkj  etc.;  —  d.  For  path  and  puths,  which  substitute  more 
extended  stems,  and  for  dant,  see  below,  894 — 6. 

887.  The  vowel  a  is  lengthened  in  strong  cases  as  follows : 
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a.  Of  the  roots  vae,  sae^  sap,  nahh^  fas,  In  a  few  initances  (V.),  at  the 
end  of  compounds;  —  b.  Of  the  roots  ffah  and  sah,  bat  irregularly:  see 
below,  403 — 5;  —  e.  Of  op  'water'  (see  393);  also  in  its  compound  rily^; 
-^  d*  Of  pad,  'foot':  in  the  compounds  of  this  word,  in  the  later  language, 
the  same  lengthening  is  made  in  the  middle  cases  also ;  and  in  RV.  and  AV. 
the  nom.  sing.  neut.  is  both  -pat  and  -pat,  while  -pddbhis  and  -patsu  occur 
in  the  Brahmanas;  —  e.  Of  nas,  'nose';  —  f.  Sporadic  cases  (Y.)  are: 
yojf  (?),  voc.  sing. ;  pathds  and  -rapas,  accus.  pi. ;  vdmvanas,  nom.  pi.  The 
strengthened  forms  hhaj  and  rdj  are  constant,  through  all  classes  of  cases. 

388.  Other  modes  of  differentiation^  by  elision  of  a  or 
contraction  of  the  syllable  containing  it^  appear  in  a  few  stems  : 

a.  In  ~han:  see  below,  402;  —  b.  In  ksam  (Y.),  along  with  prolong- 
ation of  a:  thus,  kfdmd  du.,  ksitnas  pi.;  ksamd  instr.  sing.,  ksdmi  loc. 
sing.,  ksmds  abl.  sing. ;  —  o.  In  dvdr,  contracted  (Y.)  to  dur  in  weak  oases 
(but  with  some  confusion  of  the  two  classes);  —  d.  In  svhr,  which  becomes 
(BY.)  suT  in  weak  cases:  later  it  is  indeclinable. 

389.  The  endings  are  as  stated  aboYe  (880). 

Respecting  their  combination  with  the  final  of  the  stem,  as 
well  as  the  treatment  of  the  latter  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of 
the  word,  the  rules  of  euphonic  combination  (chap,  m.]  are  to 
be  consulted;  they  require  much  more  constant  and  various 
application  here  than  anywhere  else  in  declension. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  combination  (Y.): 
madbhts  and  madbhyds  from  mds  'month' ;  the  wholly  anomalous  padbhfs  (BY. 
and  YS. :  AY.  has  always  padbhis)  from  pdd ;  and  sat&t  and  sar&dbhyca  cor- 
responding to  a  nom.  pi.  sardghaa  (instead  of  sardhas :  222).  Ddn  is  appar- 
ently for  ddnif  by  143,  end.     Agnfdh  is  abbreviated  from  affni-^dh. 

According  to  the  grammarians,  neuter  stems,  unless  they  end  in  a  nasal 
or  a  semivowel,  take  in  nom.-acc.-voc.  pi.  a  strengthening  nasal  before  the 
final  consonant.  But  no  such  cases  from  neuter  noun-stems  appear  ever  to 
have  been  met  with  in  use;  and  as  regards  adjective  stems  ending  in  a  root, 
see  above,  379. 

890.  Monosyllabic  stems  have  the  regular  accent  of  such, 
throwing  the  tone  forward  upon  the  endings  in  the  weak  cases. 

But  the  accusative  plural  has  its  normal  accentuation  as  a 
weak  case,  upon  the  ending^  in  only  a  minority  (hardly  more 
than  a  third)  of  the  stems :  namely  in  datdsy  pathds,  padds, 
nidis,  apds,  usds,  jnasds,  pumsds,  masds,  mahds;  and  sometimes 
in  vacds,  sntcds,  hrut&s,  sridhds,  ksapds,  vip&s,  durdsy  isds,  dvisds, 
druhds  (beside  vOois  etc.). 

Exceptional  instances,  in  which  a  weak  case  has  the  tone  on  the  stem, 
occur  as  follows :  sddd,  nddbhyas,  tdna  (also  tana)  and  tdne,  rdne  and  rdnsu, 
v&hsu,  svdni,  vfpas,  ksdmi,  sura  and  sUras  (but  suri),  dnhas,  and  vdnas  and 
hrhas  (in  vdnaspdti,  brhaspdti).     On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  case  is  accented 
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on  the  ending  in  makdij  nom.  pi.,  and  kasdm  (AY. :  perhaps  a  false  leading). 
And  preti,  instr.  sing.,  is  accented  as  if  pris  were  a  simple  stem,  instead  of 
pra-U.  Vimrdhdh  is  of  doubtful  character.  For  the  sometimes  anomalous 
accentuation  of  stems  in  ac  or  anc,  see  410. 

391.  Examples  of  inflection.  As  an  example  of 
normal  monosyllabic  inflection,  we  may  take  the  stem 
cff^  vac,  f.,  ^voice'  (from  YSm  vac,  with  constant  prolong- 
ation); of  inflection  with  strong  and  weak  stem,  q^  pdd, 
m.,  %ot';  of  polysyllabic  inflection,  H(in  martitj  m.,  *wind' 
or  *wind-god';   of  a  monosyllabic  root-stem  in  composition, 


N.  V. 

'tvrt,   *three-i 

Singular : 

old ,  in  th 
pad 

A. 

vOcam 

padam 

I. 

vacn 

q^ 

padu 

D. 

pads 

Ab.G. 

vacds 

padds 

L. 

vaci 

padi 

N.A.V. 

Dual: 

qitt 

vOcau 

pudau 

I.  D.Ab. 

voffbhy&m 

padhhyam 

G.L. 


N.V. 


A. 


vacSs 
Plural : 

vacas 


vacds,  vacas 


pados 

padas 
padds 


martit 


mar^tam 


mar&id 


tnarttte 

mar&ias 

mariti 


'  J—. 


marutau 

marudbhyam 

marutos 


marutas 


trivft 

trivrt 

trivrta 

irivrte 

trivrtas 

trivfH 

f5Rrft 

trivrti 

irivrdhhyam 
trivrtos 

irwrnti 

9 

(. 

trivrnii 
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I. 


D.Ab. 


G. 


L. 


vaghhis 
vaghky&s 
vacUm 
vaksu 


padhhia 


mar'&dbhis 


padhhy&B 

^^ 
padam 

patsu 


marMb/tyas 
marutdm 


marutsu 


irivfdbhis 
trivfdbhyas 

trivftam 

f3RfH 
trivrtau 


392.  The  stems  in  tV  and  ur^  and  is  and  tM^  lengthen  their 
vowel  (245  b]  when  their  final  is  followed  by  another  consonant, 
and  also  in  the  nom.  sing,  (where  the  following  a  is  lost) :  thus, 
from  yiV,  f.,  ^song',  gir  (gih),  giram,  girh  etc. ;  girau,  gtrbhyim, 
giros ;  giras,  girbhis,  girbhyds,  girhm,  gtrsu  (166);  and  so  pAr, 
puram,  purbhisj  pursu;  and  afiSj  agtsam,  agisUy  aflrbhts,  aflhm; 
and  so  on. 

398.  The  stem  dp,  f.,  ^ water',  is  inflected  only  in  the 
plural^  and  with  dissimilation  of  its  final  before  bh  to  d  (16 Id): 
thus^   Spas,  apdsy  adbhisy  adbhyds,  apam,  apsu. 

But  RV.  hois  the  sing,  instr.  apd  and  gen.  apds.  In  AY.  often,  and 
in  an  instance  or  two  in  RV.,  the  nom.  and  accus.  pi.  forms  are  confnsed 
in  use,  Spaa  being  employed  as  accus.,  and  (in  an  instance  or  two]  apds  as 
nominative. 

894.  The  stem  pums,  m.,  'man',  is  very  irregular,  sub- 
stituting pumahs  in  the  strong  cases^  and  losing  its  s  (necessarily) 
before  initial  bh  of  a  case-ending,  and  likewise  (by  analogy  with 
this,  or  by  an  abbreviation  akin  with  that  noticed  at  281)  in 
the  loc.  plural.  The  vocative  is  (in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
somewhat  similarly  inflected  perfect  participles:  below,  462a) 
puman  in  the  later  language^  but  pumas  in  the  earlier.  Thus : 
p^nidn,  pumansam,  pumsa,  pumsS,  pumsds,  pufhst,  puman;  pdmk- 
ansau,  pumbhyUm,  pumsos ;  p^mansas,  punisds,  pumbAis,  pumbhyds, 
pumsim,  pufhsu. 

The  accentuation  of  the  weak  forms,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  that  of  a  true 
monosyllabic  stem.  The  forms  with  (^-endings  nowhere  occur  in  the  older 
language,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  cited  from  the  later.  As  to  the 
retention  of  a  unlingualized  in  the  weakest  cases  (whence  necessarily  follows 
that  in  the  loc.  pi.),  see  183. 

896.  The  stem  path,  m.,  'road',  is  defective  in  declension, 
forming  only  the  weakest  cases,  while  the  strong  are  made  from 
pdnfha  or  pdnthan,  and  the  middle  from  patM:  see  under  an- 
stems,  below,  488. 
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306.  The  stem  ddni,  m.,  Hooth*,  is  perhaps  of  participial 
origin,  and  has,  like  a  participle,  the  forms  ddni  and  ddi,  strong 
and  weak :  thus  (V.),  ddn,  ddntam,  dath,  etc. ;  datds  ace.  pi. 
etc.  But  in  the  middle  cases  it  has  the  monosyllabic  and  not 
the  participial  accent:  thus,  dadhhis,  dadbhyds.  In  nom.  pi. 
occurs  also  -^atas  instead  of  -^tUm,  By  the  grammarians^  the 
strong  cases  of  this  word  are  required  to  be  made  from  d&nta. 

397.  A  number  of  other  words  of  this  division  are  de- 
fective^ making  part  of  their  inflection  from  stems  of  a  differ- 
ent form. 

Thus,  hfdy  n.,  ^heart*,  mih9  or  mis,  n.,  'meat',  miff,  m.,  'month', 
n^a,  f.,  'nose',  nip,  f.,  'night'  (not  found  in  the  older  language],  prt,  f,, 
'army',  are  said  by  the  grammarians  to  lack  the  nom.  of  all  numbers  and 
the  accus.  sing,  and  du.  (the  neuters,  of  course,  the  ace.  pi.  also),  making 
them  respectively  from  hrdaya,  mahsdj  mdaoy  ndstka^  ni^cij  pftana.  But  the 
usage  in  the  older  language  is  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  require- 
ment :  thus,  we  find  mSs,  'flesh',  accus.  sing. ;  mSs,  'month',  nom.  sing. ; 
and  nSad,  'nostrils',  du.  From  pft  occurs  only  the  loc.  pi.  prUH  and  (RY., 
once)  the  same  case  with  double  ending,  pftsHm, 

398.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  stems  of  this  division, 
allowed  by  the  grammarians  a  full  inflection,  are  used  to  All  up 
the  deficiencies  of  tho^e  of  another  form. 

Thus,  dsrj,  n.,  *blood',  ^dhrt,  n.,  'ordure',  ydkrt,  n.,  'liver',  drfa,  n. 
(also  m.),  'fore-arm',  have  beside  them  defective  stems  in  an:  see  below, 
432.  Of  none  of  them,  however,  is  anything  but  the  nom. -ace.  sing,  found 
in  the  older  language,  and  other  cases  later  are  but  very  scantily  represented. 

Of  dtj  n.,  'mouth',  and  Hd,  'water',  only  a  case  or  two  are  found,  in 
the  older  language,  beside  dadn  and  dayh,  and  uddn  and  {id<ika  (432). 

399.  Some  of  the  alternative  stems  mentioned  above  are  instances  of 
transition  from  the  consonant  to  a  vowel  declension:  thus,  ddnta,  mdaa, 
A  number  of  other  similar  cases  occur,  sporadically  in  the  older  language, 
more  commonly  in  the  later.  Such  are  pSda,  -mada,  -dd^aj  bhrdjd,  vistdpa, 
dvdra  and  dura,  pv/ra,  dhurat  -drpa,  ndsdj  nida,  ksfpa^  kaapS,  d0y  and 
perhaps  a  few  others. 

A  few  irregular  stems  will  find  a  more  proper  place  under  the  head  of 
Adjectives. 

Adjectives. 

400.  Original  adjectives  having  the  root-form  are  compar- 
atively rare  even  in  the  oldest  language. 

About  a  dozen  are  quotable  from  the  BV.,  for  the  most  part  only  in  a 
few  scattering  cases.  But  mahj  'great',  is  common  in  BY.,  though  it  dies 
out  rapidly  later.  It  makes  a  derivative  feminine  stem,  ma&t,  which  con- 
tinues in  use,  as  meaning  'earth'  etc. 
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401.  But  compound  adjectives,  haying  a  root  as  final 
member,  with  the  value  of  a  present  participle,  are  abundant 
in  every  period  of  the  language. 

Possessive  adjective  compounds,  also,  of  the  same  form, 
are  not  very  rare :  examples  are  yatdsmcj  ^with  offered  bowl' ; 
sAfyatvtic,  'sun-skinned' ;  cdiuipcbdy  ^four-footed ;  suhhrd^  'kind- 
hearted,  friendly' ;  rifyap  (i.  e.  rtH-ap),  ^having  streaming  waters' ; 
saMsradvar,    'furnished  with  a  thousand  doors'. 

The  inflection  of  such  compoands  is  like  that  of  the  simple  root-stems, 
maeenline  and  feminine  heing  thionghout  the  same,  and  the  neater  varying 
only  in  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  of  all  nnmhers. 

Only  rarely  is  a  derivative  feminine  stem  in  i  formed:  in  the  older 
language,  only  from  the  compounds  with  ae  or  afie  (407  fP.),  those  with  han 
(402),  and  those  with  pady  as  ikapadiy  dvipddi. 

Irregularities  of  inflection  appear  in  the  following : 

402.  The  root  han,  'slay',  as  final  of  a  compound,  is  in- 
flected somewhat  like  a  derivative  noun  in  an  (below,  420  ff.), 
becoming  Aa  in  the  nom.  sing.,  and  losing  its  n  in  the  middle 
cases  and  its  a  in  the  weakest  cases  (but  only  optionally  in  the 
loc.  sing.).  Further,  when  the  vowel  is  lost,  h  in  contract  with 
following  n  reverts  to  its  original  gh.     Thus : 

Singular.  Dual.  Plural. 

N.       vrtraha  )     .    , ,  .  vftrah&nas 

ivrtrahanau 
A.       vftrahanam  )  '  *  vrtraghn&s 

I.        vriraghna  |  vftrah&hhis 

D.       vritaghni  Kvfirdhdhhyam 

^   '  \vftraghnds  '  .      ,     r 

G.     )   •  ^     .      ,    ^  vftragm&m 

^                  ,    ^     , ,  >  vfttagnnos  , , 

L.       vftraghniy  -Mm  )   *  vrirahasu 

y.       vrirahan  vrtrahanlau  vrtrahanas, 

•  •  *  ■  • 

As  to  the  change  of  n  to  n,  see  183,  186. 

A  feminine  is  made  by  adding  I  to,  as  usual,  the  stem-form  shown  in 
the  weakest  cases :  thus,  vrtraghrii. 

An  accus.  pi.  -hdnas  (like  the  nom.)  also  occurs.  Vrtrahdbhis  (RV., 
once)  is  the  only  middle  case-form  quotable  from  the  older  language.  Trans- 
itions to  the  a-dedension  begin  already  in  the  Yeda:  thus,  to  -hd  (RV., 
AV.),  -ghnd  (RV.),  -hana. 

403.  The  root  vah,  *carry',  at  the  end  of  a  compound  is 
said  by  the  grammarians  to  be  lengthened  to  vah  in  both  the 
strong  and  middle  cases,  and  contracted  in  the  weakest  cases  to 
uh,  which  with  a  preceding  a-vowel  becomes  au  (137  d):  thus, 
from  havyavdhy  ^sacrifice-bearing'  (epithet  of  Agni),  havyavat, 
havyavaham,  havyauka,  etc.;  ?um/avuhau,  Jiavyaiv&dhhyam,  havyaiihos; 
havyavnhas,  havyMAaSy  havyavadbhis,  etc.     And  gvetavdh  (not  quot- 


>  vftrahdbhya 


s 
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able)    is   said  to  be  further  irregular  in  making  the  nom.  sing, 
in  vas  and  the  vocative  in  vas  or  vas. 

In  the  earlier  language,  only  strong  forms  of  compounds  with  vah  have 
been  found  to  occnr:  namely,  -vil,  'vdham,  -^dhau  or  -^iha,  and  -vdhat. 
TS.  has  the  irregular  nom.  sing,  pasthavdt. 

404.  Of  very  irregular  formation  and  inflection  is  one 
common  compound  of  vah^  namely  anadvdh  [anas -^  vah,  *burden- 
bearing'  or  *  cart-drawing' :  i.  e.  *ox').  Its  stem-form  in  the 
strong  cases  is  anadvhh,  in  the  weakest  anaduh,  and  in  the 
middle  anadud  (perhaps  by  dissimilation  from  anadud'j.  Moreover, 
its  nom.  and  voc.  sing,  are  made  in  van  and  van  (as  if  from 
a  f;an/-8tem].     Thus: 

Dual. 


Singular. 
N.       anadvdn 

m 

A.       anadH3(Xham 
I.        anadiiha 
D.       anad{ihe 

-,  '  lanadiihas 
G.     ) 

L.       anadHhi 

m 

V.       dnadvan 


}  anadvdhau 


.anadUdbhyam 


>  anadHhos 


Plural. 
anadvShas 

• 

anadiihas 
anadfidbhis 

anadUdbhyas 

anadHham 
anadHtau 

m 

dnadvdhas 


dnadvahau 

■  •  • 

AnadUdbhyas  (AV.,  once)  is  the  only  middle  case-form  quotable  from 
the  older  language. 

The  corresponding  feminine  stem  (of  very  infrequent  occurrence)  is  either 
anaduhi  (9B.)  or  anadvahi  (K.). 

405.  The  root  sah,  ^overcome',  has  in  the  Veda  a  double  irregularity': 
its  8  is  changeable  to  a  even  after  an  a-vowel  —  as  also  in  its  single  oc- 
currence as  an  independent  adjective  (RV.,  tvdrh  adt)  —  while  it  sometimes 
remains  unchanged  after  an  t  or  u- vowel;  and  its  a  is  either  prolonged  or 
remains  unchanged,  in  both  strong  and  weak  cases.  The  quotable  forms  are: 
-adt,  -adham  or  -adham  or  -adham^  -adhcij  -adhe  or  -adhe,  -adhaa  or  -^dhaa 
or  -adhaa;  -adha  (du.);  ^adhaa  or  ^adhaa. 

408.  The  compound  avayd)  {]/j/aJ,  'make  offering'),  *a  certain  priest'  or 
(BR.)  'a  certain  sacrifice',  is  said  to  form  the  nom.  and  voc.  sing,  avayda^ 
and  to  make  its  middle  cases  from  avayda. 

Its  only  quotable  form  is  avayda,  f.  (RY.  and  AY.,  each  once).  If  the 
stem  is  a  derivative  from  ava-^yyaj,  'conciliate',  ajjayda  is  probably  from 
ava-\-yya,  which  has  the  same  meaning. 

407.  Compounds  with  anc  or  ac.  The  root  ac  or 
anc  makes,  in  combination  with  prepositions  and  other  words, 
a  considerable  class  of  familiarly  used  adjectives,  of  quite  irreg- 
ular formation  and  inflection,  in  some  of  which  it  almost  loses 
its  character  of  root,  and  becomes  an  ending  of  derivation. 

A  part  of  these  adjectives  have  only  two  stem-forms :  a 
strong   in   anc  (yielding   an,    from   anks,   in   nom.   sing,    masc), 
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and  a  weak  in  ac;  others  distinguish  from  the  middle  in  ac  a 
weakest  stem  in  c,  before  which  the  a  is  contracted  with  a  pre- 
ceding i  or  u  into  t  or  u. 

The  feminine   is   made   by  adding  »  to  the  stem-form  used 
in  the  weakest  cases,   and  is  accented  like  them. 


!<*> 


408.  As  examples  of  inflection  we  may  take  pranc,  *  forward, 
east' ;  pratydnc,    'backward,  west' ;  visvanc,    'going  apart' . 
Singular : 


N.  V. 

ftrWii         prak 

pratydn        pratydk 

vffvan        vfavak 

A. 

prancam  prak 

pratydncam  pratydk 

vfsvaiicam  visvak 

I. 

prdcd 

praticd 

vitucd 

• 

D. 

price 

prailci 

vfsH^t 

Ab.  G. 

pracas 

praiicdB 

• 

L. 

prdci 

praiici 

vUuci 

Dual 

■ 

N.  A.  V. 

prdncdu  prde^ 

pfaty&nedu  jprattet 

visvancdu  vUun 

I.  D.  Ab. 

prdgbhyam 

praty&gbhydm 

vfsvagbhydm 

G.  L. 

prdcos 

praticds^ 

visucos 

9 

Plural : 

N.  V. 

prdneas  prdfici 

pratydneas  praiydnci 

viavancas  vfsvanci 

A. 

prdcas    prdnci 

praticds       praiydnci 

vfsucas      vfsvanci 

L 

prdgbhis 

pratydgbhis 

vfsvagbhis 

D.  Ab. 

pragbhyas 

pratydgbhyas 

visvagbhyas 

G. 

prdcdm 

praticdm 

vimcdm 

• 

L. 

prdkau 

praiydksu 

vfsvaksu 

•                   m 

The  feminine  stems  are  pr&ct,  praiid,  vtsuei,  respectively. 
No  example  of  the  middle  forms  excepting  the  nom.  etc.  sing.  neut. 
(and  this  generally  used  as  adverb)  is  found  either  in  RY.  or  AY.  In  the 
same  texts  is  lacking  the  nom.  etc.  pi.  neat,  in  nci;  but  of  this  a  nnmber 
of  examples  occur  in  the  Brahmanas:  thus,  prdnci,  pratydnci,  arvdneij 
iamydncif  sadhryancij  anvanci. 

409.  a.  Like  prhnc  are  inflected  dpanc,  dvdnc,  pdrdnc, 
arvnhc,   adharQnc,  and  others  of  rare  occurrence. 

b.  Like  pratydnc  are  inflected  nydnc  (i.  e.  nianc],  savnydnc 
(«aw-|-onc,  with  irregularly  inserted  e],  and  xidanc  (weakest  stem 
Mac:  ltd -\- one,  with  t  inserted  in  weakest  cases  only),  with  a 
few  other  rare  stems. 

O.  Like  visvanc  is  inflected  anvdnc,  also  three  or  four  others 
of  which  only  isolated  forms  occur. 

d.  Still  more  -  irregular  is  tirydnc,  of  which  the  weakest 
stem  is  tirdgc  [Hrds  -|-  ac :  the  other  stems  are  made  from  tir  -(-  anc 
or  ac,  with 'the  inserted  «). 

410.   The  accentuation  of  these  words  is  irregular,  as  regards  both  the 
stems  themseWes  and  their  inflected  forms.     Sometimes  the  one  element  has 
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the  tone  and  sometimes  the  other,  without  any  apparent  reason  for  the  dif- 
ference. If  the  compoond  is  accented  on  the  final  syllable,  the  accent  is 
shifted  in  RV.  to  the  ending  in  the  weakest  cases  provided  their  stem  shows 
the  contraction  to  t  or  u :  thus,  prSca,  arvSed,  adhardeaSj  but  praticJ,  anucdt, 
samlci.  But  AV.  and  later  texts  usually  keep  the  accent  upon  the  stem: 
thus,  pratici,  samiclj  anUci  (RV.  has  praticlm  once).  The  change  of  accent 
to  the  endings,  and  even  in  polysyllabic  stems,  is  against  all  usual  analogy. 


B.  Derivative  stems  in.  as,  is,  tis. 

411.  The  stems  of  this  division  are  prevailingly  neuter; 
but  there  are  also  a  few  masculines,  and  a  single  feminine. 

412.  The  stems  in  ^  as  are  quite  numerous,  and 
mostly  made  with  the  suffix  5IH  as  (a  small  number  also 
with  cTR  tas  and  TO  nas,  and  some  are  obscure);  the  others 
are  few,  and  almost  all  made  with  the  suffixes  ^  is  and 
3n  us. 

413.  Their  inflection  is  almost  entirely  regular.  But 
masculine  and  feminine  stems  in  ^^  as  lengthen  the  vowel 
of  the  ending  in  nom.  sing.;  and  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  pi.  neut. 
make  the  same  prolongation  (of  ^  a  or  ^  i  or  3  u)  before 
the  inserted  nasal  (anusvdra), 

414.  Examples  of  declension.  As  examples  we 
may  take  q^  mdnas,  n.,  ^mind';  ^Elf^^  dnffiras,  m.,  'An- 
giras';  ^^H  havis,  n.,    ^libation'. 

Singular : 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab.G. 


tndntts 

mdnas 

mdnasa 

mdnase 

mdnascts 


dngtras 

dngirctsam 

dngirdsa 

dngirase 

^mgirasas 


havis 

havisa 
havlse 

m 

Aavisas 
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L. 


V. 


mdnasi 
mdnas 


dngirasi 
dngiras 


Dual: 
N.A.V.      Vp^ 
mdnasi 

I.  D.  Ab.     MHI^UW 

mdnohhydm 

G.L.         TR^ 


mdfKisos 


Plural: 
N.  A.  V. 


mdnd'hsi 


d%ffirasau 

^hgirohhydm 

dmyirasos 

dngirasas 


I. 


D.Ab. 


mdnobhis 
mdnohhycis 


dngirohhis 
dngirohhyas 


G. 


m&ncbsdm 


havlsi 

m 

Advis 

havisi 

havirhhydm 

havtsos 

Aavlrhhts 
havirhhyas 


I/. 


In  like    manner,   tRRT  cdksus,    n.,    *eye',    forms   t|t^m 
cdhusUy  ^tFQFT  cei^^rftAyam,   ^l^^f^l  cdksunsij  and  so  on. 


havihsu 


cv. 


415.  Yedic  irregnlaritieB.  a.  The  masc.  and  fern.  dn.  ending  a 
instead  of  du  is  as  usual  elsewhere;  —  b.  The  fern,  uads,  'dawn',  often 
prolongs  its  a  In  the  other  strong  cases  (besides  nom.  sing.):  thus,  usdsamy 
wisdj  ufisas.  In  instr.  pi.  occurs  (RV.,  once)  wddbhis  Instead  of  usdbhis 
(only  quotable  example  of  a  middle  case).  From  togds  is  once  found  (RV.) 
in  like  manner  the  du.  to08di  —  c«  Jan&$  has  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  janQs, 
like  an  cu-stem;  —  d«  From  svdvaa  and  avdtavas  occur  in  RV.  nom.  sing, 
masc.  in  van,-  —  e.  One  or  two  apparently  contracted  forms  —  thus,  vedhdm 
lor  vedhdsamj  and  mridhds  for  aurddhasas,  nom.  pi.  —  are  met  with. 

416.  The  grammarians  regard  ugdnasy  m.,  as  regular  stem-form  of  the 
proper  name  noticed  above  (355  a),  but  give  it  the  Irregular  nom.  ugdnd  and 
the  voc.  itfcfuu  or  u^ana  or  u^anan.  Forms  from  the  a«-stem,  even  nom., 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  later  literature. 
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As  to  forms  from  aa-stems   to  dhan  or  dhar  and  Udhan  or  Gdhar,  see 
below,  480. 

AcUectives. 

417.  A  few  neuter  nouns  in  as  with  accent  on  the  radical 
syllable  have  corresponding  adjectives  or  appellatives  in  ds,  with 
accent  on  the  ending:  thus,  for  example,  dpaSf  'work',  apds, 
'active*;  tdras,  'quickness',  tarda,  'quick';  ydgas,  'beauty',  ya^ds, 
'beauteous'.  A  few  other  similar  adjectives  —  as  tavds,  'mighty', 
vedhds,   'pious'  —  are  withoilt  corresponding  nouns. 

Original  adjectives  in  ts  do  not  occur.  But  in  us  are  found 
as  many  adjectives  as  nouns  (about  ten  of  each  class);  and  in 
several  instances  adjective  and  noun  stand  side  by  side,  without 
difference  of  accent  such  as  appears  in  the  stems  in  <»:  e.  g. 
tdpus,   'heat'  and  'hot' ;  vdpiis,    'wonder'  and  'wonderful' . 

418.  Adjective   compounds  having  nouns  of  this   division 

as  final   member   are   very   common :    thus,   sumdnas,    'favorably 

minded' ;     ^rgh^y\AS^     'long-lived' ;     gtikrdpocisj    'having   brilliant 

brightness'.     The   stem-form   is   the    same   for    all  genders,  and 

each   gender   is  inflected   in  the  usual  manner,  the  stems  in  as 

making   their   nom.    sing.    masc.    and  fem.    in  as    (like  &hg%rai, 

above).    Thus,  from  sumdnas,  the  nom.  and  accus.  are  as  follows  : 

singalar.  dual.  plural, 

m.    f.  n.  m.    f.  n.  m.    f.  n. 

N.     sumdnlas         -nas  )        *      - 

\sumana8au    'Uan  sumanasas    -nann 

A.     sumanasaxn    "tias  ) 

and  the  other  cases  (save  the  vocatiye}  are  alike  in  all  genders. 
From  dlrghdyuSf  in  like  manner: 

N.  dirghdyus  )  j-    r^      -  -  j-    r^  —,; 

,.    ,  r  \dirghayu8au    -yun  dtrghayusaa    -yun^J 

A.     dirghayusam     -yus  ^      v    9  .  y  .  y     y  .         y    . 

I.  dirghayusa  dirghSyurbhyam  dlrgMyurbhis 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

419.  The  stem  anehds,    ^onrivalled'   (defined  as  meaning    Hime'  in  the 
later  language),  forms  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  aneha. 

C.    Derivative  stems  in  an. 

420.  The  stems  of  this  division  are  those  made  by  the 
three  suffixes  5R  aw,  W\  man^  and  5pT  van^  together  with  a 
few  of  more  questionable  etymology  which  are  inflected  like 
them.     They  are  masculine  and  neuter  only. 

421.  The  stem  has  a  triple  form.  In  the  strong  cases 
of  the  masculine,  the  vowel   of  the  ending  is  prolonged  to 
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SETT  ay  in  the  weakest  cases  it  is  in  general  struck  out  al- 
together; in  the  middle  cases,  or  before  a  case-ending  be- 
ginning with  a  consonant,  the  final  ^  n  is  dropped.  The 
^  n  is  also  lost  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  both  genders  (leaving 
^  a  as  final  in  the  masculine,  ^  a  in  the  neuter). 

The  peculiar  cases  of  the  neuter  follow  the  usual  ana- 
logy (811):  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  pi.  have  the  lengthening 
to  5IT  a,  as  strong  cases;  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  du.,  as  weakest 
cases,  have  the  loss  oi  ^  a  —  but  this  only  optionally,  not 
necessarily. 

In  the  loc.  sing,  also,  the  a  may  be  either  rejected  or  re- 
tained (compare  the  corresponding  usage  with  r-stems :  878). 
And  after  the  m  or  v  of  man  or  van,  when  these  are  preceded 
by  another  consonant^  the  a  is  always  retained,  to  avoid  a  too 
great  accumulation  of  consonants. 

422.  The  vocative  sing,  is  in  masculines  the  pure  stem ; 
in  neuters,  either  this  or  like  the  nominative.  The  rest  of 
the  inflection  requires  no  description. 

428.  As  to  accent,  it  needs  only  to  be  remarked  that  when, 
in  the  weakest  cases, '  an  acute  d  of  the  suffix  is  lost,  the  tone 
is  thrown  forward  upon  the  ending. 

424.  Examples  of  declension.  As  such  may  be 
taken  ^TsH  rajan,  m.,  *king';  MIrHH  atmdnj  m.,  *soul,  self; 
5?FFC  naman^  n.,   ^name'.   Thus: 

Singular : 

N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab.G. 


rilf'S 

atnia 

nUma 

rllf'anam 

atmhnam 

HIM 
niima 

rijha 

atmdna 

nXlmna 

rGjne 

atmdne 

nhmne 

rhjnas 

atmdnas 

nUmnas 
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L. 


V. 


7Tf5r,7raPr 

rifni,  rhjam 
raj  cm 


Dual: 
N.  A.  V. 


rhjanau 


I.D.Ab. 


rufahkyam 


G.L. 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D.Ab. 


G. 


L. 


rajnos 
Pluial: 

rhjanas 
rUjnas 
rhjabhis 
rajahhyas 
rajnam 


35rTr#f 
atmdni 

atman 


atm&nau 

atmdbhyam 

MlrMHIH^ 
atmdnos 


atmUnas 

atmdhhis 
aim&bhyas 


nUmntj  namatd 

HIHH|I4^ 
nUmabhyam 


namnos 

nUmani 

nUmahhycts 
nSmnam 


namasu 


The  weakest  cases  of  murdh&riy  m.,  'head',  would  be  ac- 
cented murdhna^  murdhni,  murdhnos,  murdhnds  (ace.  pl.j,  murdhnamj 
etc. ;   and  so  in  all  similar  cases  (loc.  sing.,  murdhtU  or  murdhdiUj. 

425.  Yedlc  Iiregnlarities.  a.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ending  of 
the  nom.-acc.-YOc.  dn.  masc.  is  nsually  a  instead  of  du, 

b.  The  briefer  form  (with  ejected  a)  of  the  loc.  sing.,  and  of  the  neat, 
nom.  etc.  dn.,  is  almost  unknown  to  the  older  language.  BY.  writes  once 
cataddvni,  but  it  is  to  be  read  Qataddvani;  and  a  few  similar  cases  occar  in 
AY.  In  the  Brahmanas  also,  such  forms  as  dhdmani  and  admani  are  mach 
more  common  than  such  as  ahni  and  lomni. 

c.  But  throughout  both  Yeda  and  Brahmana,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
loc.  sing.,  with  the  ending  t  omitted,  or  identical  with  the  stem,  is  c(»nmon 
(in  RY.,  of  considerably  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  regular  form): 
thus,  murdhdn,  kdrmanj  ddhvartj  beside  murdhdni  etc. 
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d.  In  the  nom.-acc.  pi.  neat.,  also,  an  abbreviated  form  is  common, 
ending  in  a  or  (twice  as  often)  a,  instead  of  ant :  thus,  hrdhma  and  hrdhmaf 
beside  brdhmani:  compare  the  similar  series  of  endings  from  o-stems,  388. 

e.  From  a  few  stems  in  man  is  made  an  abbreviated  inst.  sing.,  with 
loss  of  m  as  well  as  of  a :  thns,  mahindj  prathiniy  vaHnd,  dandj  prendj  bhunij 
for  mahimnd  etc.  And  drdgkmd  (RV.,  once)  is  perhaps  (Grassmann)  for 
dragkmdna, 

f>  Other  of  the  weakest  cases  than  the  loc.  sing,  are  sometimes  found 
with  the  a  of  the  suffix  retained:  thus,  for  example,  6^<lmana,  ddmane, 
ydmanas,  uksdnas  (accns.  pi.),  etc.  In  the  infinitive  datives  —  trimane, 
vidrndne,  davdne,  etc.  —  the  a  always  remains.  Still  more  numerous  are 
the  instances  in  which  the  a,  omitted  in  the  written  form  of  the  text,  is, 
as  the  metre  shows,  to  be  restored  in  reading. 

g.  The  voc.  sing,  in  va«,  which  is  the  usual  Yedic  form  from  stems 
in  vant  (below,  458  b),  is  found  also  from  a  few  in  van^  perhaps  by  a 
transfer  to  the  van<-declension :  thus,  ftavaSj  evaydvas,  khidvas  (?),  prdtcaritvaej 
mdtarifvaSj  vibhdvaa. 

For  words  of  which  the  a  is  not  made  long  in  the  strong  cases,  see  the 
next  paragraph,  b. 

426.  A  few  stems  do  not  make  the  regular  lengthening  of 
a  in  the  strong  cases  (except  the  nom.  sing.].     Thus: 

a*  The  names  of  divinities,  puadn  and  aryamdn:  thus,  puid^  pusdndnij 
ptMni,  etc. 

b.  In  the  Veda,  uksdny  ^bull'  (but  RV.  uksdnam  oacB)-,  y(58anf  'maiden'; 
orfofi,  'virile,  buir  [but  vraca^m  and  vrsdnas  are  also  met  with);  tmdn, 
abbreviation  of  dtmdn ;  and  two  or  three  other  scattering  forms :  anarvdnam^ 
jemanid.  And  in  a  number  of  additional  instances,  the  Yedic  metre  seems 
to  demand  a  where  a  is  written. 

427.  The  stems  ^dn,  m.,  ^dog',  and  yuvan,  'young',  have 
in  the  weakest  cases  the  contracted  form  fun  and  yan  (with 
retention  of  the  accent);  in  the  strong  and  middle  cases  they 
are  regular.  Thus,  gvU,  gvanam,  guna,  ^ne,  etc.,  gvdbhj^am, 
gvdbkiSf  etc. 

In  dual,  RV.  has  once  y€lnd  for  yUvdnd, 

428.  The  stem  moffhdvan,  ^generous'  (later,  almost  exclusively 
a  name  of  Indra],  is  contracted  in  the  weakest  cases  to  magkon: 
thus,  fjmgh&va,  maghdvanam,  maghona,  mag  hone,  etc. 

The  RV.  has  once  the  weak  form  maghdnaa  in  nom.  pi. 

Parallel  with  this  is  found  the  stem  maghdvant  (division  £);  and  from 
the  latter  alone  in  the  older  language  are  made  the  middle  cases:  thus, 
maghdveuihhiSf  maghdvaisUf  etc.   (not  maghdvabhis  etc.). 

429.  A  number  of  an-stems  are  more  or  less  defective, 
making  a  part  of  their  forms  from  other  stems.     Thus  : 
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480.  a.  The  stem  dhan,  n.,  ^day\  is  in  the  later  language 
used  only  in  the  strong  and  weakest  cases,  the  middle  [with 
the  nom.  sing.,  which  usually  follows  their  analogy)  coming 
from  dhar  or  dhas:  namely,  dhar  nom. -ace.  sing.,  dhohhyam, 
dhohhis,  etc.  (PB.  has  (iharhhis)',  but  dkna  etc.,  dhni  or  dhani, 
dhni  or  dhanly  dkani  (and,  in  V.,  d^aj.  In  composition,  only 
ahar  or  (ihcts  is  used  as  preceding  member ;  as  final  member, 
ahavy  ahasy  akan,  or  the  derivatives  oAa^  ahna. 

In  the  oldest  language,  the  middle  cases  6hahhiSy  dhabhyas,  dhaau 
also  occar. 

b.  The  stem  Qdhany  n.,  'adder',  exchanges  in  like  manner,  in  the  old 
language,  with  udhar  and  Qdhas,  but  has  become  later  an  as-stem  only 
(except  in  the  fem.  udhni  of  adjective  compounds):  thus,  Udhar  or  Qdhcu 
(so  RV. :  AY.  only  the  latter),  UdhnaSy  Qdhan  or  Udhanif  Udhabhis,  Qdhahsu. 

431.  The  neuter  stems  aksdn,  ^eye\  asthdn,  'bone',  dadhdn, 
'curd*,  sakthduj  'thigh',  form  in  the  later  language  only  the 
weakest  cases,  akmn,  asthne,  dadhnds,  sakthni  or  sakthdni,  and 
so  on ;  the  rest  of  the  inflection  is  made  from  stems  in  /,  dksi 
etc.  :  see  above,   343 f. 

In  the  older  language,  other  cases  from  the  an-stems  occur:  thus, 
aksini  and  akadhhU;  asihaniy  asthdbhis,  and  asthdbhyaa;  sakthdni, 

482.  The  neuter  stems  asdn,  'blood',  yakdn,  'liver ,  cakdn^ 
'ordure',  asdn,  'mouth',  uddtiy  'water,  dosdn,  'fore-arm',  yusdriy 
'broth',  are  required  to  make  their  nom.-acc.-voc.  in  all  numbers 
from  the  parallel  stems  dsrj,  ydkft,  gdkrt,  asyd,  Maka  (in  older 
language  ttdakd),  d6s,  i/usa,  which  are  fully  inflected. 
Earlier  occurs  also  the  dual  dos&nl. 

438.  The  stem  pdntJian,  m.,  'road',  is  reckoned  in  the 
later  language  as  making  the  complete  set  of  strong  cases,  with 
the  irregularity  that  the  nom.-voc.  sing,  adds  a  s.  The  corre- 
sponding middle  cases  are  made  from  pathi,  and  the  weakest 
from  path.     Thus : 

from  pdrUhan  —  pdnthds,  pdntAdnam;  pdnthmau;  pdnt/ianas; 

from  pathi  —  paMbhyam ;  patMhkiSj  pathibhyaa,  paMsu ; 

from  path  —  patha,  patM,  paihds,  pathi;  pathds;  pathd^ 
(accus.),  pathum. 

In  the  oldest  language  (RV.),  however,  the  strong  stem  is  only  ^diMa: 
thus,  'pdnXhai^  nom.  sing. ;  •pdrdliam.^  ace.  sing. ;  'gdnihoA^  nom.  pi. ;  and 
even  in  AY.,  'pdnthanam.  and  p^nMana«  are  rare  compared  with  the  others. 
From  'paihi  occur  also  the  nom.  pi.  pathdyas  and  gen.  pi.  pathlndm.  RY. 
has  once  pathds,  ace.  pi.,  with  long  a, 

434.  The  stems  mdnthan,  m.,  'stirring-stick',  and  rbhuksdn,  m.,  an 
epithet  of  Indra,  are  given  by  the  grammarians  the  same  inflection  with 
pdnthan;   but  only  a  few   cases  have  been  found  in  use.     In  Y.  occur  from 
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iha  tomai  tlie  ace.  sin^.  mMharny  and  gen,  pi.  fnathmdm  (like  the  cor- 
refipoadiog  cases  from  pdnthan) ;  from  the  latter,  the  fiom.  siDg.  rhMudt  and 
Yoc.  pi.  rhlmksday  like  the  correapondiiig  Yedio  forma  of  pdnthan f  hut  also 
the  ace.  sing,  fbhuksdiiham  and  nom.  pi.  fhhuksdrM$f  which  are  after  quite 
another  model. 

Adjectives. 

436.    Original  adjective   stems  in  an  are  almost  exclusively 

those  in  van,  as  yd/vany  'sacrificing',  stttvany  'pressing  the  soma\ 

j'iivqn,    'conqueiing'.     The  stem   ig   masc.    and   neut.    only  (two 

or  three  sporadic   cases  of  its  use   as  fem.  occur  in  HV.j;    the 

corresponding  fem.  stem  is  made  in  vari:    thus,  ydfrari,  jitvart. 

486.  Adjective  compounds  having  a  noun  in  an  as  final 
member  are  inflected  after  the  model  of  noun-stems;  and  the 
masculine  forms  are  said  to  be  allowed  in  use  also  as  feminine ; 
but  usually  a  special  feminine  is  made  by  adding  t'to  the  weakest 
form  of  the  masculine  stem :  thus,  durnamniy  sdmarajni. 

437.  Bat  nonns  in  an  occnring  as  final  members  of  compounds  often 
lose  the  n,  or  substitute  a  stem  in  a  for  that  in  an:  thus,  -rdjay  -odAva, 
-aha,'  the  corresponding  feminine  is  in  a.  And  feminines  in  a,  rej^lacing 
an,  are  allowed  to  be  widely  formed  in  the  compounds  of  this  division. 

The  remaining  divisions  of  the  consonantal  declension  are 
made  up  of  adjective  stems  only. 

D.  Derivative  stems  (acUective)  in  in, 

488.   The  stems  of  this  division  are  those  fonned  with 

the  suffixes  ?T  in,  ppf  min,  and  ^p^  vin.     They  are  mascu- 

line  and   neuter   only;    the    corresponding   feminine   being 

made  by  adding  ^  i. 

The  stems  in  in  are  numerous,  since  almost  any  noun  in  a 
in  the  language  may  form  a  possessive  derivative  adjective  with 
this  suMx:  thus,  bdhy  'strength',  baUn,  m.  n.,  balinl,  f.,  'pos- 
sessing strength,  strong".  8tems  in  vin,  howfiver,  are  very  few, 
and  those  in  min  still  fewer. 

439.   Their  inflection  is  quite  regular,  except  that  they 

lose  their  final  ^  n  in  the  middle   cases    (before  an  initial 

consonant  of  the  ending),  and  also  in  the  nom.  sing.,  where 

the  masculine  lengthens  the  ^  i  by  way  of  compensation. 

The  voc.  sing,   is  in  the  masculine  the  bare  stem;   in  the 

neuter,  either  this  or  the  nominative. 

Whitney,  Grammftr.  10 
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In  all  these  respects,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  m-declension 
agrees  with  the  annleclension ;  it  differs  from  the  latter  only  in 
never  losing  the  vowel  of  the  ending. 

440.     Example    of  inflection.     As    such   may  be 

taken  srf^FT  balin^   ^strong'.     Thus : 

Dual. 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab. 


G. 


L. 


V. 


•s 

Singular, 
m.  n. 

haA  bait 

halinam    halt 

srfSRT 

halina 

haline 
halinas 


m. 


n. 


balinau 


balim 


balibhyam 


Plural, 
m.  n. 

balinm       baAnt 


balibMs 
balibhyas 


\ 


baUni 


S|%RT^ 


baUnos 


baUridm 
baUsu 


Sl^fpft       sri^RTT     SRtH^ 


&<S/tn      &{S/tn^    5(i^'      bdUnau      bdlim         b&Unas      b&Uni 

The  derived  feminine  stem  in  int  is  inflected,  of  course, 
like  any  other  feminine  in  derivative  t   (366). 

441,  There  are  no  irregularities  in  the  inflection  of  t«- 
stems,  in  either  the  earlier  language  or  the  later  —  except  the 
usual  Vedic  dual  ending  in  a  instead  of  au. 

E.  Derivative  stems  (adUeetive)  in  ant  (or  at)> 

442.  These  stems  fall  into  two  sub-divisions:  1.  those 
made  by  the  suffix  CRT  ant  (or  ^IfT  a^,  heing,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  active  participles,  present  and  future; 
2.  those  made  by  the  possessive  suffixes  RrT  tnant  and 
^^vant  (or  Tmmat  and  cJrT  vat).  They  are  masculine  and 
neuter  only;  the  corresponding  feminine  is  made  by  ad- 
ding ^  t. 
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1.  Partieiples  in  ant  or  at. 

448.  The  stem  has  in  general  a  double  form,  a  stronger 
and  a  weaker,  ending  respectively  in  3BFR  ant  and  Wlat. 
The  former  is  taken  in  the  strong  cases  of  the  masculine, 
with,  as  usual,  the  nom.-acc.*voc.  pL  neuter;  the  latter  is 
taken  by  all  the  remaining  cases. 

But,  in  accordance  with  the  rale  for  the  formation  of  the  feminine  stem 
(below,  449),  the  fatnre  participles,  and  the  present  participles  of  yerbs  of 
the  (ud-class  or  accented  d-class  (762),  and  of  verbs  of  the  ad-class  or  root- 
•class  ending  In  a,  are  by  the  grammarians  allowed  to  make  the  nom.-acc.- 
Toc.  dn.  from  either  the  stronger  or  the  weaker  stem;  and  the  present  par- 
ticiples from  all  other  present-stems  ending  in  a  are  required  to  make  the 
£ame  from  the  strong  stem. 

444.  Those  verbs,  however,  wHich  in  the  3d  pi.  pres. 
active  lose  ^  «  of  the  usual  ending  %  nti  (560)  lose  it 
also  in  the  present  participle,  and  have  no  distinction  of 
strong  and  weak  stem. 

Such  are  the  verbs  forming  their  present-stem  by  reduplication  without 
added  a :  namely,  those  of  the  reduplicating  or  Au-class  (666)  and  the  inten- 
sives  (1012) :  thus,  from  yhu,  present-stem  jtihu,  participle-stem  jiihvat ;  inten- 
sive-stem ^ohUf  intensive  participle-stem  jdhvat.  Further,  the  participles  of 
TootB  apparently  containing  a  contracted  reduplication :  namely,  cdluat,  dd^ai, 
ddsai,  fdsatf  sdfcat;  and  the  aorist  participle  dAd/wat.  Vavfdhdni  (RY.,  once), 
which  has  the  n  notwithstanding  its  reduplication,  comes,  like  the  desiderative 
participles  (1032),  from  a  stem  in  a:  compare  vdvrdhdnta,  vavrdhdsva. 

Even  these  verbs  are  allowed  by  the  grammarians  to  make  the  nom.- 
acc.-voc.  p|.  neut.  in  anU, 

446.  The  inflection  of  these  stems  is  quite  regular. 
The  nom.  sing.  masc.  comes  to  end  in  5R  a«  by  the  regu- 
lar (150)  loss  of  the  two  final  consonants  from  the  etymo- 
logical form  ^r^(ints.  The  vocative  of  each  gender  is  like 
the  nominative. 

446.  Stems  accented  on  the  final  syllable  throw  the  accent 
forward  upon  the  case-ending  in  the  weakest  cases  (not  in  the 
middle  also). 

In  the  dual  neut.  (as  in  the  feminine  stem)  from  such  participles,  the 
accent  is  dnti  if  the  n  is  retained,  ad  if  it  is  lost. 

447.  Examples  of  declension.   As  such  may  serve 

10* 
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^T3fr\bhdvant,    *bemg';    9^H    addnty    ^ting';    ^Sfl  juhvat, 
'saciificiDg'.     Thus : 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab.G. 


L. 


V. 


bAdean 


hhdvat 


hh&vantam  hh&vat 
bhdvaid 

y^ 

bhdvate 
bhdvatas 
bhdvaii 
bAdvan  bhdvai 


Dual: 

N.A.V.     Hci#t        a^^rft 
bhdvantau  bhdvand 


I.  D.  Ab. 


G.L. 


bhdvatos 


Plnral : 


N.V. 


5A<ft7an^a«  bhdvanti 


A.  iTSIrm       H^ 


I. 


D.Ab. 


hMvafas    bhdvanfi 
bhdvadbhis 


bhdvadbhyas 


ad&ntam  ttddt 
adati 

% 

adati 


1^    f^ 

jihottt     J6keat 
j^hfDatamjuhvat 

jiikccUd 

jukvate 

juhvatas 

jdhvaii 

juhvat 


addrUdu  adai 

jfikva^u  jt^vafi 

adddbkydm 

jvtkipadbhydm 

adatds 

j{khoatos 

addntas  addfUi 

j^&hoatas  juhvat 

adddbkis 

j{Jwata8  j'&koati 

jtihvadbkis 

odddbAyas 


jtkhvadbhfos 
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G. 


>15Fn\  a^cTR^  PSOTW 

hMvaiam  adatOm  jukvaiam 


L. 


H^  ^^  §^ 

hhdvaUu  addt9U  jMvattu 

The  fntare  participle  hAamydnt  may  form  in  nom.  etc.  dual 
neuter  either  bhavi^Anfi  or  bkavifyati;  hMni,  either  tuddnfi  or 
tudaA;  yhrU  (^y^),  either  ynnH  or  yo/t.  And  jiJwat,  in  nom. 
etc.  plural  neuter,  may  xodne  alao  j^tkmmti  (beside  j{ihvaH,  as 
given  in  the  paradigm  above). 

Bnt  these  strong  ftorme  (as  weU  as  hh&vanH^  da.,  and  Its  like  from 
present-stems  in  anaceented  a)  are  quite  contrary  to  general  analogy,  and  of 
somewhat  doabtfnl  character.  Ko  Yedlc  example  of  them  is  found;  nor  have 
they  been  noticed  anywhere  in  the  older  language.  The  eases  ooneemed, 
indeed,  would  be  eyerywhere  of  rare  occurrence. 

448.  The  Yedlc  deviations  fh)m  the  model  as  above  given  are  few. 
The  dual  ending  ati  is  only  one  sixth  as  common  as  5.  Anomalous  accent 
is  seen  in  a  case  or  two:  aood^iU  and  Taikxtay&&m,  The  only  instance  In 
y.  of  nom.  etc.  pi.  neut.  is  sinii,  with  lengthened  a;  compare  the  forms 
in  -manii  and  -vontt,  below,  454c, 

440.    The  feminine  participle-stem,    as  already  stated, 

is  made  by  adding  ^  t.  to  aither  the  strong  or  the  weak 

stem-form  of  the  masc.-neut.    The  rules  as  to  which  of  the 

two  forms   shall  be  taken  are  the  same  with  those  given 

above  respecting  the  nom.  etc.  dual  neuter;  namely: 

a.  Participles  from  tense-stems  ending  in  unaccented  a 
add  i  to  ^e  strong  stem-form,  or   make  their  feminine  in  am^. 

Such  are  the  hhu  or  unaccented  a-^lass  and  the  d»v  <»r  ya-dass  of  pre- 
sent-stems (chap.  IX.),  and  the  desideratives  and  causatives  (chap.  XIV.): 
thus,  from  yihu  (stem  (Adva),  hhAvaoA;  from  ydvt  (stem  ^«ya),  dfvyanfi; 
from  hCib^a  and  lUmvAya  (desid.  and  cans,  of  Vb&u),  MMtManfi  and 
hkdv&ycmil. 

Exceptions  to  this  rale  are  rare.  BY.  has  Wuaii  and  jdrafi;  Bepp 
(Gr.,  530)  quotes  a  few  .cases  firom  the  Nala.  The  AY.  fivanft,  with  irregular 
accent,  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name. 

b*  Participles  from  tense-stems  in  accented  d  may  add  the 
feminme-sign  either  to  the  strong  or  to  the  weak  stem-form, 
or  may  make  their  feminines  in  drUi  or  in  aA  (with  accent  as 
nere  noted). 

Such  are  the  present-stems  of  the  iud  or  accented  d-class  (chap.  IX.), 
the  0-futures  (chap.  XII. ),  and  the  denominatives  (chap.  XIY.):  thus,  from 
ytud  (stem  tudd^,  tttddnti  or  iudaA;  from  bhavisyd  (fut.  of  yhhu)^  hhaviaydnli 
or  bhaviiyad]  from  deoayd  (denom.  of  devd),  devaiffdnti  or  devayatt. 
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The  fonns  in  dntt  from  this  class  are  the  prevailing  ones.  No  futaie 
fem.  participle  in  aft  is  quotable  from  the  older  lan|[^age.  From  pres.-stems 
in  d  are  found  there  rr^ati  and  aineali  (By.)i  tudad  and  pinvatX  (AY.J. 
From  denominatives,  devayati  (RV.)}  durasyati  and  ccAruyad  (AY.). 

Verbs  of  the  ad  or  root-class  (chap.  IX.)  ending  in  a  are  given  by  the 
giammarians  the  same  option  as  regards  the  feminine  of  the  present  parti- 
ciple :  thus,  from  }/ya,  ydnti  or  ya<f .  The  older  language  affords  no  example 
of  the  former,  so  far  as  noted. 

o*  From  other  tense-stems  than  those  already  specified  — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  remaining  classes  of  present-stems  and 
from  the  intensives  —  the  feminine  is  formed  in  ctd  (or,  if  the 
stem  be  otherwise  accented  than  on  the  final,  in  afi)  only. 

Thus,  adfiti  from  yad;  jUhva^  ttom  yhu;  yuii^toi  from  YyuJ;  mnoaii 
firom  y8u;  kurvad  from  |/fer;  krinad  from  ykri;  dSdifoti  from  didi^  (intens. 
of  >/dif). 

Exceptions  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  later  language,  as  dioUantl 
(M.),  rudantt  and  kurvantt  (N.).    And  AY.  has  ydnti  once. 

460.  A  few  words  are  participial  in  form  and  inflection^ 
though  not  in  meaning.     Thus : 

a.  hrkdnt  (often  written  vrh&nt  in  the  later  language),  'great' : 
it  is  inflected  like  a  participle  (with  h^ka^  and  brhdnH  in  du. 
and  pi.  neut.). 

b,  mah&nt,  'great';  inflected  like 'a  participle,  but  with  the 
irregularity  that  the  a  of  the  ending  is  lengthened  in  the  strong 
forms:  thus,  mah&n,  mah&tUam;  mahhfUau  (neut.  mahaA)\  mahr 
intas,  mahinii:  instr.  mahatu  etc. 

e.  PTfont,  'speckled',  and  (In  Yeda  only)  rti^arU,  'shining'. 

d.  jdgat,  'movable,  lively*  (in  the  later  language,  as  neuter  noun,.  Svorld'), 
a  reduplicated  formation  from  ygam,  'go';  its  nom.  etc.  neut.  pi.  is  allowed 
by  the  grammarians  to  be  only  jdgcanU. 

e.  rft^bit,   'smair  (only  once,  in  RY.,  rhaU), 

All  these  form  their  feminine  in  aft  only :  thus,  hrhoAj 
mahoAy  prMUi  and  ni^ii  (contrary  to  the  rule  for  participles), 
jdffaii. 

For  ddnt,  tooth',  which  is  perhaps  of  participial  origin,  see  above,  896. 

451.  The  pronominal  adjectives  it/ant  and  kiyant  are  in- 
flected like  adjectives  in  mant  and  vant,  having  (452)  iyan  and 
Mya/n  as  nom.  masc.  sing.,  iyaUt  and  Jdyad  as  nom.  etc.  du. 
neut.  and  as  feminine  stems,  and  iyantl  and  Jdya/nti  as  nom. 
etc.  plur.  neut. 

But  the  neut.  pi.  iyanti  and  the  loc.  sing.(?)   ktyati  are  found  in  BV 

2.  PoBsessiYes  in  mant  and  vant, 
462,    The  adjectives  formed  by  these  two  suf^fixes  arc 
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inflected  precisely  alike,  and  very  nearly  like  the  participles 
in  5lrT  ant.  From  the  latter  they  differ  only  by  lengthening 
the  ^  a  in.  the  nom.  sing,  masc. 

The  voc.  sing,  is  in  an,  like  that  of  the  participle  (in  the 
later  language,  namely :  for  that  of  the  oldest,  see  below,  454b). 
The  neut.  nom.  etc.  arie  in  the  dual  only  ati  (or  dti),  and  in 
the  plural  anii  (or  dntij. 

The  feminine  is  always  made  from  the  weak  stem :  thus, 
matt,  vati   (or  mdtt,  vdii). 

The  accent,  however,  is  never  (as  in  the  participle)  thrown 
forward  upon  the  case-ending  or  the  feminine  ending. 

453.   To  illustrate  the  inflection  of  such  steins  it  will 

be  sufficient  to  give  a  part  of  the  forms  of  MiMHt!  pagumdnt, 

^possessing  cattle',  and  ^PRrT  hhdgavant^   ^fortunate,  blessed*. 

Thus: 


Slngnlar : 

m.                      n. 

m. 
hhdgavan 

n. 

N. 

paguman            pacumdt 

hhdgavat 

A. 

pacumdntam      pagumdt 

hhdgavantam 

hhdgavi 
etc 

hhdgavan 

hhdgavantau 
etc. 

hhdgavat 

V. 

paftimdta 

etc. 

pd  ^man            pdi  mmat 
Dual: 

ita 
hhdgavat 
hhAganad 

hh&gavanti 
bMgavanH 

N.  A.  Y. 

.  pa^umdntau       pagumdH 
etc. 

Plnral : 
„— -.ft. 

N.V. 

pa^tmdntas        pa^mdnti 

bhdgavantas 

A. 
1 

pacumdias         pagumdnti 

hhdgavatas 

hhdgavi 

L. 

pagumddhhi^ 

idhhi's 

etc. 


etc. 
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454b  Yedlc  IrregnUcitias.  a.  In  dual  masc.  nom.  etc.,  «  (lor 
au)  is  the  greatly  pTevailing  ending. 

b.  In  Yoc.  sing,  masc,  the  ending  in  the  oldest  language  (RT.)  is 
almost  always  in  as  instead  of  an  (as  ih  the  jieifect  participle:  below,  462 a): 
thuSf  adfivas,  harivaSf  bhanunuUj  havUmaa,  Such  YOcatives  in  RY.  occni 
more  than  a  hundred  times,  while  not  a  single  iznqaestionable  Instance  of 
one  in  an  is  to  be  found.  In  the  other  Yedlc  texts,  vocatives  in  as  are 
extremely  rare  (but  bhagavaa  and  its  contraction  bhagos  are  met  with,  even 
in  the  later  language);  and  in  their  reproduction  of  RY.  passages  the  as  is 
usually  changed  to  an. 

It  was  pointed  out  above  (425  g)  that  the  RY.  makes  the  voe.  in  as 
also  apparently  from  a  few  on-stems. 

o.  In  RY.,  the  nom.  etc.  pi.  neut.,  in  the  only  two  instances  that 
occur,  ends  In  anti  instead  ot  anti:  thus,  ghftdv^tiHi^  pa^umdntU  So  such 
forms  have  been  noted  elsewhere  in  the  older  language:  the  SY.  reads  asUi 
in  its  version  of  the  corresponding  passages,  and  a  few  examples  of  the  same 
ending  are  quotable  from  the  Btahmanas:  thus,  tavantiy  etdvanU,  ydvantiy 
pravantij  rtumanti,  yugmanti.     Compare  448,  451. 

d.  In  a  few  (eight  or  ten)  more  or  less  doubtful  cases,  a  confusion  of 
strong  and  weak  forms  of  stem  is  made:  they  are  too  purely  sporadic  to 
require  f&pditiug.  The  dame  is  true  of  a  case  or  two  where  a  masculine 
form  appears  to  be  used  with  a  feminine  noun  (see  Lanman). 

456«  The  stem  drvanty  'running,  steed',  ha4»  tke  nom.  sing. 
drva,  from  drvan;  and  in  the  older  language  also  the  voc.  arvan 
and  accus.  drvanam. 

456.  Besides  the  participle  bhdvant,  there  is  another  stem 
hhd/vant,  frequently  used  in  respectful  address  as  substitute  for 
the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  (but  construed,  of  course, 
with  a  yerb  in  the  thiird  person),  whi^  is  formed  with  the  suffix 
vant^  and  so  declined,  having  in  the  nom.  sing,  hh&oan;  and 
the  contracted  form  h?i08  of  its  old-style  vocative  hhavcis  is  a 
common  exclamation  of  address :  'you,  sir  V  Its  origin  is  variously 
explained ;  it  is  most  probably  a  contraction  of  hhdgatant, 

457.  The  pronominal  adjectives  tivant,  etdvantj  ydvant,  and  the  Yedic 
Jvanty  mdvant,  tvSvant,  etc.,  are  inflected  like  ordinary  derivatives  from  nouns. 

F*  Perfect  Participles  in  vans, 

458.  The  active  participles  of  the  perfect  tense-system 
are  quite  peculiar  as  regards  the  modifications  6f  their  stem. 
In  the  strong  eases,  including  the  no]n,-aec*-Y0c.  pi.  neut., 
the  form  of  their  suffix  is  cTtH  vans,  which  becomes,  by  regu- 
lar process  (150),    van   in    the   nom.    sing.,    and   which   is 
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shortened  to  ^  van  in  the  voc.  sing.  In  the  weakest  cash- 
es, the  suffix  is  contracted  into  3^  us.  In  the  middle  cas- 
eS;  including  the  nom.-acc.-yoc.  neut.  sing.,  it  is  changed 
to  ^  vat, 

A  union-vowel  t,  if  present  in  the  strong  and  middle  cases, 
disappears  in  the  weakest,  before  us. 

459.  The  forms  as  thus  described  are  masculine  and 
neuter  only ;  the  corresponding  feminine  is  made  by  adding 
^  t  to  the  weakest  form  of  stem,    ending  thus   in  3^  tisi. 

460.  The  accent  is  always  upon  the  suffix,  whatever  be 
its  form. 

461.  Examples   of  inflection.    To   show  the  in- 
flection of  these  participles,   we  may  take  the  stems  fifSlH 
mdoanSj    ^knowing'    (which  has  irregular  loss   of  the  usual 
reduplication  and  of  the  perfect    meaning]    from   yf^^vid; 
and  rrf^Sl^tH  tastkivdns,   'having  stood',  from  y^FSTF  stha. 


Singular: 
m. 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab.G. 


t. 


V. 


n. 
vidvdi 


vidv&n 
vidvOnsam   vidvdt 

fSTTTT 

vidusa 
viduse 
vidu8<M 
vidAsi 


Duftl 


N.  A.  V. 


vidvan     vid^at 


vidvUmau  vidtisi 


m. 


n. 


tmthwUn        taathw&t 
tasthwomam  tasthivdt 

rrFsmr 

tasthu^ 

o 
tasthme 

tastkums 

tasthuqi 


tdathivan 


t&sthwat 


tmthivumdu    tasthusi 
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L  D.  Ab.  i^^^lH^  rrf^SRIP^ 

vidvddhhyam  tasthivddbhyam 


G.L. 


vidusos  tasMsas 


Plural : 

vtdvinsas  vtdvinsi  tastkivhhsas    ttisthivUnsi 

vtdtisas      vidvhmi  tasthusas        tasthivAnsi 

vtdvddbMs  iasthiv&dhhis 

^D.  Ab.  f^^^  cTfeRran^ 

vidvddhhyas  tasthwddhhycts 

G.  f^rjWT^  rlfyNIH^ 

vidiisam  UnsMsam 

vtdvdtsu  tasthivdtsu 

The  feminine  stems  of  these  two  participles  are  fc|iNl 

mdtm  and  H^Ml  tctsth^t. 

Other  examples  of  the  different  stems  are: 
from  ykf     —  ctikfvanSf  cakfvdty  cakrus,  cakri&sl; 
from  |/m     —  ninivans,   mnivdt,   ninyi&8,  tdny&sl; 
from  yhhu  —  hahhuvUhSy   hahhuvdt,  babhuvi&s,  hahhuv^Bl; 
from  ytan  —  temv&hs,   tenwdt,   tends,  ten&si. 

462.  a.  In  the  oldest  language  (RY.)}  tbe  vocative  sing.  masc.  (like 
that  of  vami  and  mani-steins :  above,  464  b)  has  the  ending  v<u  instead  of 
van:  thus,  cUcitvas  (changed  to  •'Van  in  a  parallel  passage  of  AY.)}  tittrtHU, 
didwaSy  mldhvaa, 

b.  Forms  from  the  middle  stem,  in  vat^  are  extremely  rare  earlier: 
only  three  (iaJtanv&t  and  vaiofivdi,  neut.  sing.,  and  jagrvddbhis,  instr.  pL), 
are  found  in  RY.,  and  not  one  in  AY.  And  in  the  Yeda  the  weakest  stem 
and  not  the  middle  one,  as  Uter,  is  made  the  basis  of  comparison:  thus, 
vidHstara,  midhHatama, 

•  •  '  •  •  • 

o«  An  example  or  two  of  the  use  of  the  weak  stem-form  for  cases 
regularly  made  ^m  the  strong  are  found  in  RYl:  they  are  cakHUam,  aee. 
sing.,  and  dbibhywas,  nom.  pi. :  emusdniy  by  its  accent  (unless  an  error),  is 
rather  from  a  derivative  stem  emufd:  and  QB.  has  proHisam.  Similar  in- 
stances, especially  from  vidvShSy  are  now  and  then  met  with  later  (see  BR., 
under  vidvdAs). 
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d*  The  AV.  has  once  hhaktivihtaB,  as  it  a  participial  form  ftom  a  noun ; 
but  K.  and  TB.  .give  in  the  corresponding  passage  hhaktivinai;  cakhvdhsam 
(RV. ,  once)  is  of  doubtful  character ;  okivdfisa  (RV. ,  once)  shows  a  reversion 
to  guttural  form  of  the  final  of  yuo,  elsewhere  unknown. 


G.  Comparatives  in  yas, 

463.  The  comparative  adjectives  of  primary  formation 
(below,  467)  have  a  double  form  of  stem  for  masculine  and 
neuter:  a  stronger,  ending  in  ?tIH  yans  (usually  ^qln  tyans], 
in  the  strong  cases,  and  a  weaker,  in  UH  yas  (or  ^TO  tyas), 
in  the  weak  cases  (there  being  no  distinction  of  middle  and 
weakest).  The  voc.  sing.  masc.  ends  in  tR  yan  (but  for 
the  older  language  see  below,  4668). 

The  feminine  is  made  by  adding  ^l  to  the  weak  masc- 
neut.  stem. 

464.  As  models  of  inflection,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  part  of  the  forms  of  ^u^   ^reyas,    'better',    and    of 


^\{1W 

garlyas^   ^ 

Singular : 

heavier  .    Thus 

jriyas 

greyas 

griyasd 
etc. 

grSyas 

griyasi 
etc. 

• 
• 

N. 

gdriyan 

gdrtyas 

A. 

greyahsam 

grSyan 
Dual: 

gdrlyansam 

gdrtyas 

I. 

gdriyasd 
etc. 

V. 

gdriyan 

gdrtyas 

N.A.V. 

iriycmau 
etc. 

Plural : 

gdrJydhsdu 
etc. 

gdriyem 
etc. 

N.V. 

greyansaa 

grdyami 

gdriydhaas 

gdrtyansi 
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grSyasaa  ^Syansi  gdriyasas  gdriyafm 

griyohhis  gdriyobhis 

etc.  etc.  I 

The  feminine  stems  of  these  adjectives  are  4)UHi  ^eyasl     ,  \ 
and  J|()UH)  gdr%y<m,  \ 

406.  a.  Tbe  Vedic  toc.  masc.  (as  in  tKe  two  preceding  divisioiis: 
464b,  46Sa)  is  in  yas  instead  of  yon:  thas,  ojtya«,  Jyd^fos  (RY.:  no  ex- 
amples elsewhere  have  been  noted). 

b«  No  example  of  a  middle  case  occors  in  RY.  or  AY.  I 

0«  In  the  later  language  are  found  a  few  apparent  examples  of  strong 
cases  made  from  the  weaker  stem-form:  thus,  kaniyaaamj  ace.  masc.,  kamyasau         , 
du.     They  are  perhaps  rather  to  be  Tiewed  as  transition-forms  to  an  a- 
dedension. 

Comparison. 

466.  Derivative  adjective  stems  having  a  comparatiye 
and  superiative  meaning  —  or  often  also  (and  more  origiu- 
ally)  a  merely  intensive  value  —  are  made  either  directly 
from  roots  (by  primary  derivation),  or  from  other  derivative 
or  compound  stems  (by  secondary  derivation). 

The  sulijeot  of  oemparieen  belongs  properly  to  the  chapter  <tf  derivation; 
but  it  stands  in  such  near  relation  to  inflection  that  it  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom  in  grammars,  conveniently  and  properly  enough  treated 
briefly  here. 

467.  The  suf&xes  of  primary  derivation  are  ^ioT?  iy^ 
for  the  comparative  and  ^  isfha  for  the  superlative.  The 
root  before  them  is  accented,  and  usually  strengthened  by 
gunating^  if  capable  of  it  —  or,  in  some  cases,  by  nasali- 
zation or  prolongation.  They  are  much  more  frequently  and 
freely  used  in  the  oldest  language  than  later;  in  the  class- 
ical Sanskrit,  only  a  limited  number  of  such  comparatives 
and  superlatives  are  accepted  in  use;  and  these  attach 
themselves  in  meaning  for  the  most  part  to  other  adjectives 
from  the  same  root,   vvrhich  seem  to  be  their  corresponding 
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positives;   but  in  part  also  they  are  artificially  connected 

with  other  vrords,  unrelated  with  them  in  derivation. 

Thus,  from  "^Jcsipy  'hurr,  come  ksSptyas  and  ksSpistha,  which 
belong  in  meaning  to  ksij^d,  'quick' ;  from  yvf,  'encompass', 
come  vdnyas  and  vdristAaf  which  belong  to  ur^,  'broad' ;  while, 
for  example,  kdnit/as  and  kdmsfha  are  attached  by  the  grammarians 
to  yiivanj  'young',  or  dlpa,  'small' ;  and  vdr^iyas  and  vdr^istha 
to  vrddM,    'old'. 

408.  From  Veda  and  Brahmana  together,  rather  more  than 
a  hundred  instances  of  this  primary  formation  in  iycu  and  istha 
(in  many  cases  only  one  of  the  pair  actually  occurring)  are  to 
be  quoted.  About  half  of  these  (in  RV. ,  the  decided  majority) 
belong,  in  meaning  as  in  form,  to  the  bare  root  in  its  adjective 
value,  as  used  especially  at  the  end  of  compounds,  but  some- 
times also  independently  :  thus,  from  ytapy  'bum',  comes  tdpisfAa, 
'excessively  burning' ;  from  j/yo;',  'offer',  come  ydjif^  and 
ydfiffka,  'better  and  best  (or  very  well)  sacrificing' ;  from  }/yudA, 
'fight',  comes  y6dAlyas,  'fighting  better' ;  —  in  a  few  instances, 
the  simple  root  is  also  found  used  as  corresponding  positive : 
thus,  jQy  'hasty,  rapid',  with  jdvlyas  and  jdvistha.  In  a  little 
class  of  instances  (eight),  the  root  has  a  preposition  prefixed, 
which  then  takes  the  accent :  thus,  Ugamistha,  'especially  coming 
hither' ;  vicayisfka,  'best  clearing  away' ;  —  in  a  couple  of  cases 
(dgrami^ka,  dparavtipisfhaj  dstheyas),  the  negative  particle  is  pre- 
fixed ;  —  in  a  single  word  (gdmhhavistha),  an  element  of  another 
kind.  The  words  of  this  formation  often  take  an  accusative 
object :  thus,  ndhhas  idriyan  (KV.),  'traversing  rapidly  the  cloud' ; 
vrirdm  hdrdsthah  (RV.),    'best  slayer  of  Vritra'. 

But  even  in  the  oldest  language  appears  not  infrequently 
the  same  attachment  in  meaning  to  a  derivative  adjective  which 
(as  pointed  out  above)  is  usual  in  the  later  speech.  Besides  the 
examples  that  occur  also  later,  others  are  met  with  like  vdrisfha, 
'choicest'  [vdra,  'choice'),  hdrhistha,  'greatest'  [hfMnt,  'great'), 
dngfha,  'quickest'  [Ssam,  'quickly'),  and  so  on.  Probably  by 
analogy  with  these,  like  formations  are  in  a  few  cases  made 
from  the  apparently  radical  syllables  of  words  which  have  no 
otherwise  traceable  root  in  the  language :  thus,  kradhtyas  and 
kradhistha  (K.)  from  krdMt,  sthdmyas  and  tthdvistha  from  sturdy 
gdgiyas  (RV.)  from  ^dgvant,  dnlyas  (AV.)  and  dwtsiha  (TS.)  from 
and;  and  so  on.  And  yet  again,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
the  suffixes  iyas  and  isf^  are  applied  to  stems  which  are  them- 
selves palpably  derivative:  thus,  Agistha^  iTOixk  agti  (RV. :  only 
case),  nksmyas  (AV.)  from  Hkmdj  hrdhmyas  and  brdkmistha  (TS.) 
from  hr&hman,  dhdrrmstAa  (TA.)   from  dhdrman,  drddhtstha  (TB.  : 
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instead  of  ddrhistha)  from  drdhd,  r&ghxyas  (TS.)  from  ragha. 
These  are  beginnings,  not  followed  up  later ,  of  the  extension 
of  the  formation  to  unlimited  use. 

In  ndmyoA  or  n&cyai  and  ndvisthaj  from  ndva,  ^new\  and 
in  sdnycis  from  sana,  *old'  (all  RV.),  we  have  also  formations 
unconnected  with  verbal  roots. 

469.  The  stems  in  tsfAa  are  inflected  like  ordinary  adject- 
ives in  a,  making  their  feminines  in  a;  those  in  tyas  have  a 
peculiar  declension,  which  has  been  described  above   (463  ff.). 

470.  Of  peculiarities  and  irregularities  of  formation,  the 
following  may  be  noticed. 

The  snfftx  iy<i$  has  in  a  few  instances  the  briefer  form  yas,  generally 
as  alternative  with  the  other:  thus,  tdmyat  and  tdvyas,  ndviyas  and  ndvycu, 
vdnyas  and  vdaycu,  pdmyas  and  pdnyaa ;  and  so  from  rabh  and  sah ;  sdnyas 
occurs  alone.  From  bhu  come  bkQyas  and  hhUyisfha,  beside  which  BY.  has 
also  bhdmya9. 

Of  roots  in  a,  the  final  blends  with  the  initial  of  the  suffix  to  e:  thus, 
8th^(Uj  dMsthOf  yifiha;  bnt  such  forms  are  in  the  Veda  generally  to  he 
resolved,  as  dhdUthaf  ydtstha.  The  root  jya  forms  jySsthaj  but  jyiyas  (like 
hhUyaa). 

The  two  roots  in  t,  pn  and  prf,  form  priya$  and  pristha  and  friyas 
and  ^risiha. 

From  the  root  of  rja  come,  without  strengthening,  rjtyas  and  rJMha; 
but  in  the  older  language  also,  more  regularly,  rdjtyas  and  rdjistha. 

471.  The  suffixes  of  secondary  derivation  are  fTf  tara 
and  cR  tama.  They  are  of  almost  unrestricted  application, 
being  added  to  adjectives  of  every  form,  simple  and  com- 
pound, ending  in  vowels  or  in  consonants  —  and  this  from 
the  esorliest  period  of  the  language  until  the  latest.  The 
accent  of  the  primitive  remains  (with  rare  exceptions)  un- 
changed ;  and  that  form  of  stem  is  generally  taken  which 
appears  before  an  initial  consonant  of  a  case-ending  (weak 
or  middle  form). 

Examples  (of  older  as  well  as  later  occurrence)  are :  from 
vowel-stems,  prtydtara,  vdhnitama,  rathttara  and  rathttama  (RV.), 
c&rutara,  polftama;  —  from  consonant-stems,  ^dmtama,  gd^attama, 
tavdsiara  and  tavdsiama,  iuvktama,  vdpusfara,  tapasvitara,  hhAga- 
vattara,  hiraiiyava^imattavna ;  —  from  compounds,  ratnadhutama^ 
ahhibhutara,  sukrttara,  purhhittama,  hhuridavattmxi^  ciStcivratatama. 
stnkamatama. 
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But  in  the  Veda  the  final  n  of  a  stem  is  regularly  retained:  thus, 
madfyitara  and  madCntama,  vrsdntama ;  and  of  a  perfect  participle  the  weakest 
stem  is  taken :  thas,  vidHHara,  rMdhHitama,  A  feminine  final  t  Is  shortened  : 
thus,  devitama  (RY.))  tejcavinitamd  (E.). 

In  the  older  language,  the  words  of  this  formation  are  not  much  more 
frequent  than  those  of  the  other:  thus,  in  RY.  the  stems  in  tara  and  tama 
are  to  those  in  tyaa  and  istha  as  three  to  two;  In  AY.,  only  as  six  to  five: 
but  later  the  former  win  a  great  preponderance. 

472.  These  comparatiyes  and  superlatiyes  are  inflected  like 
ordinary  adjectives  in  a,  forming  their  feminine  in  a. 

478.  That  (especially  in  the  Veda)  some  stems  which  are 
nouns  rather  than  adjectives  form  derivatives  of  comparison  is 
natural  enough,  considering  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  division- 
line  between  substantive  and  adjective  value.  Thus,  we  have 
matrUxmay  nriama,  mar^Uama,  and  others. 

The  suffixes  tara  and  iama  also  make  forms  of  comparison 
from  some  of  the  pronominal  roots,  as  ha,  ya,  %  (see  below, 
520);  and  from  certain  of  the  prepositions,  as  ut;  and  the  ad- 
verbial accusative  (older,  neuter;  later,  feminine)  of  a  compar- 
ative in  tara  from  a  preposition  is  used  to  make  a  corresponding 
comparative  to  the  preposition  itself  (below,   1111c). 

The  Hindu  grammarians  even  allow  the  suffixes  of  comparison  in  the 
tdyeibial  accasative  feminine,  taram  and  iamdm,  to  be  appended  to  con- 
jugational  forms:  thus,  paeatt,  'he  cooks',  pacatitaram,  ^he  cooks  better': 
but  such  are  barbarous  combinations,  having  no  warrant  in  the  earlier  uses 
of  the  language. 

The  suffixes  of  secondary  comparison  are  occasionally  added  to  those  of 
primary,  forming  double  comparatives  and  superlatives :  thus,  ganyastara^ 
frifthatama. 

The  use  of  tama  as  ordinal  suffix  is  noted  below  (487); 
with  this  value,  it  is  accented  on  the  final,  and  makes  its  femin- 
ine in  »;  thus,   gatatamd,  m.  and  n.,  ^ataUimij  f.,    'hundredth'. 

474.  From  a  few  words,  mostly  prepositions,  degrees  of 
comparison  are  made  by  the  briefer  suffixes  ra  and  ma:  thus, 
ddhara  and  adhamd,  dpara  and  apamd,  dvara  and  avamd,  {ipara 
and  upamdf  dntara,  dntama,  paramd,  madhyamd^  caramd.  And 
ma  is  also  used  to  make  ordinals   (below,   487).  ' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


NUMERALS. 

475.  The  simple  cardinal  numerals  for  the  first  ten 
numbers  (which  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole  class], 
with  their  derivatires,  the  tens,  and  with  some  of  the  high- 
er members  of  the  decimal  series,  are  as  follows : 


1  1^ 

Ska 

iof5f 
ddga 

too 

1000 

10,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

10,000,001 

gatd 

2  Z 
dod 

3  f^ 
tri 

20  Ni^lfd 
vin^ti 

3of^^rt^ 
tringdt 

soMsra 
ayuia 

cat&r 

io  ^<^lf(Vlrl^ 

catvarin^dt 

laksd 

6    H^ 
pdhca 

6    ^ 
sds 

m         • 

50  M^I^H^ 

60  ^ 

prdywta 
kdti 

• 

7  ITH 

saptd 

7o«HfH 

10* 
10* 

8    M^ 

80  ^kwr^ 

agiti 

maharbicda 

9     ^ 

ndva 

90  Hoffrt 
navaii 

10»* 

r 

10    ^ 

ddga 

100  5!rT 

lo" 

Pnsi4 

nikharva 

The  accent  4apt4  and  astd  is  that  belonging  to  these  woids  in  all 
accentuated  texts;  according  to  the  grammaiians,  they  are  adpia  and  dsta  in 
the  later  language.     See  below,  483. 

The  series  of  decimal  numbers  may  be  carried  still  further ; 
but  there  are   great   differences    among   the    different   authorities 
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•/i^.4^. 


^itp 


with  regard  to  their  names ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  discord- 
ance even  from  ayiata  on. 

Thus,  in  the  TS.,   we   find   ayCta,  niyUta,  prayUta,   drbuda,  nyhrbuday 
samudrdj  mddhyaj   dnta,   parardhdj    K.   reverses  the   older   of  niyUta  and    ^ 
prayUta,   and   inserts   hadva    after   nyarbuda   (reading  nyar&udAa]:   these  are  ^"^  ^'^*  '^'ifl^l^ 
probably  the  oldest  recorded  series. 

In  modern  time,  the  only  numbers  in  practical  use  above  'thousand'  are 
\akia  ('lac'  or  lakh')  and  koii  ('crore');  and  an  Indian  sum  is  wont  to  be 
pointed  thus :  123,45,67,890,  to  signify  423  crores,  45  lakhs,  67  thousands, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety'.     fA'HfCv  •  A.^m     #te«/A.^«/ 

As  to  the  stem-forms  pafiecm  etc.,  see  below,  484.  As  to  the  form 
iokf  instead  of  aat,  see  above,  146  end.  The  stem  dva  appears  in  com- 
position and  derivation  also  as  dvd  and  dvi;  caiHr  in  composition  is  accented 
e&lur.  The  older  form  of  asta  is  asta :  see  below,  483.  Forms  in  -^at  and 
-fcAi  for  the  tens  are  occasionally  interchanged. 

The  other  numbers  are  expressed  by  the  various  composition 
and  syntactical  combination  of  those  given  above.     Thus: 


476.  The  odd  numbers  between  the  even  tens  are  made 
by  prefixing  the  (accented]  unit  to  the  ten  to  which  its  value 
is  to  be  added:  but  with  various  irregularities.     Thus: 

eka  in  '11'  becomes  eka,  but  is  elsewhere  unchanged; 

dva  becomes  everywhere  dvd;  but  in  '42' — *72'  and  in  '92'  it  is  inter- 
changeable with  dvij  and  in  '82'  dvi  alone  is  used; 

for  iri  is  substituted  its  nom.  pi.  masc.  irdyas;  but  tri  Itself  is  also 
aUowed  in  *43'— '73'  and  in  '93',  and  in  '83'  tri  alone  is  used; 

908  becomes  bo  in  '16',  and  makes  the  Initial  d  of  doQa  lingual  (199  b); 
elsewhere  its  final  undergoes  the  regular  conversion  (226  b)  to  t  or  d  or  n; 
and  in  '96'  the  n  of  navati  is  assimilated  to  it  (199b); 

asta  becomes  lastd  (483)  in  '18' — '38',  and  has  either  form  in  the 
snceeeding  combinations.     Thus: 


11  ekadofa 

12  dvddaca 

13  trdyoda^ 

14  c&turda^a 

15  pdncada^a 

16  sddaca 

17  saptddoQa 

18  (i8td:dafa 

19  ndvada^a 


81  ikatrin^at 

82  dvdtrihfot 

83  trdyastrih^t 

34  cdtuairih^at 

35  pdncatrihfat 

36  sdttrihQat 

87  saptdtrin^at 

88  aatdtrin^at 
38  ndvatfih^at 


63| 


61  ekasasti 

•  •  • 

dvasasti 

•  ■  ■ 

dvfsasti 

•      •  • 

Itrdydhsasti 
trCsasti 

•      •  • 

64  cdtfihsasti 

•  •      •  • 

65  pdncasasti 

66  8di8a9ti 

•      •  •      •  • 

67  saptdsasti 

{astdsasti 
astSsasii 
•  •      •      •  • 

60  ndvasaati 


81  ikdflti 

82  dvy^^tti 

83  tryhfiti 

84  cdtura^ti 

85  pdnedfiti 

86  sddaflti 

87  saptSQtti 

88  astd^ti 

89  ndvdptU. 


The  numbers  '21'— '29'  are  made  like  those  for  '31'— *39';  the  numbers 
'41'— '49',  '51'— '59',  '71'— '79',  and  '91'— '99'  are  made  like  those  for 
*6r—'69'. 

Whitney^  Grammar.  11 
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The  forms  made  with  dv&  uid  trayUi  are  more  asaal  than  those  ^ith 
dvi  and  in,  which  are  hardly  to  be  quoted  from  the  older  literature  (Y.  and 
Br.).  The  forms  made  with  atta  (instead  of  aata)  are  alone  found  in  the 
older  literature  (488),  and  are  usual  in  the  later.         ^ 

477.  The  above  are  the  normal  expressions  for  the  odd 
numbers.  But  equivalent  substitutes  for  them  are  also  variously 
made.     Thus : 

a.  By  use  of  the  adjectives  una,  ^deficient*,  and  adkffcaj  'redundant^ 
in  composition  with  lesser  numbers  which  are  to  be  subtracted  or  added,  and 
either  independently  qualifying  or  (more  usually)  in  composition  with  larger 
numbers  which  are  to  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  others :  thus,  tryuna- 
fasti,  'sixty  deficient  by  three'  (i.  e.  '57');  cutadhikeoMvati,  'ninety  increased 
by  eight'  (i.  e.  *98');  dtadhUcaiih  ^aUan,  'a  hundred  increased  by  one'  (i.  e. 
401');  paneonath  ^atam,  '100  less  5'  (i.  e.  '95').  For  the  nines,  especially, 
such  substitutes  as  ekonavm^ati,  '20  less  1',  or  49',  are  not  uncommon; 
and  later  the  eka,  '1',   is  left  off,  and  unavin^ti  etc.  have  the  same  value. 

b«  A  case-form  of  ika,  'one',  is  connected  by  nd,  'not',  with  a  larger 
number  from  which  one  Is  to  be  deducted:  thus,  4kaya  *Ui  trin(A  (9B. 
PB.  KB.),  'not  thirty  by  one'  (1.  e.  '29');  ikama^  M  pufiedodt  (in  ordinal), 
'49'  (TS.);  iloasfai  (abl.  fem. :  866.3)  nd  paneoQm,  '49'  (TS.);  most  often, 
Skan  (i.  e.  ikat,  irregular  abl.  for  Skoimat)  nd  vvhcatf,  '19';  Hum  nd  patdm, 
'99'.  This  last  form  is  admitted  also  in  the  later  language:  the  others  are 
found  in  the  Brahmanas. 

o*  Instances  of  multiplication  by  a  prefixed  number  are  occasionally  met 
with:  thus,  trisaptd,  ^thrice  seven';  trmavdj  'thrice  nine';  irida^&j  'thrice  ten*. 

d.  Of  coiuse,  the  numbers  to  be  added  together  may  be  expressed  by 
independent  words,  with  connecting  'and' :  thus,  ndva  ea  naoatff  ta,  or  n&va 
navatith  ca,  'ninety  and  nine';  dvad  ea  vinfotfp  ea,  'two  and  twenty'.  But 
the  conneetive  Is  also  (at  least,  in  the  older  language)  not  seldiHn  omitted: 
thus,  navatir  ndva,  '99';  tHnfdtanh  trin,  '33';  a^tir  astad,  '88'. 

478.  The  same  methods  are  alsp  variously  used  for  fomung 
the  odd  numbers  above  100.     Thus  : 

a.  The  added  number  is  prefixed  to  the  other,  and  takes  the  accent: 
for  example,  ikofatam,  *101';  aBtd^atam,  '108';  trth^Hehatam,  '130';  ofta- 
vlAcatiQatam,  '148';  edtuhtdhasram  (RV. :  unless  the  accent  is  wrong),  '1004'. 

b.  Or,  the  number  to  be  added  Is  compounded  with  adkika,  'redundant', 
and  the  compound  is  either  made  to  qualify  the  other  number  or  is  further 
compounded  with  it:  thus,  pancadhikaiih  fotam  or  pancadhikaQatanif  '105'. 

Of  course,  una,  'deficient'  (as  also  other  words  equivalent  to  una  or 
adhika),  may  be  used  in  the  same  way:  thus,  palieonaih  ^atam,  '95'. 

O.  Syntactical  combinations  are  made  at  convenience :  for  example,  dd^a 
fatdvh  ca,  '110';  fotdm  ikaih  ea,  '101'. 

478.  Another  usual  method  (beginning  in  the  Brahmanas) 
of  forming  the  odd  numbers  above  100  is  to  qualify  the  lar^r 
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number  by  an  adjective  derived  from  the  smaller,  and  identical 
with  the  briefer  ordinal  (below,  487) :  thus,  dvadapdfh  ^aMm, 
'112'  (lit'ly,  *a  hundred  of  a  12-sort,  or  characterised  by  12*); 
cati4^eaivarihg4ih  fOtdm^    ^124';  soifsastAtk  ^atdm,    466\ 

480.  To  multiply  one  number  by  another,  among  the  higher 
or  the  lower  denominations,  the  simplest  and  least  ambiguous 
method  is  to  make  of  the  multiplied  number  a  dual  or  plural, 
qualified  by  the  other  as  any  ordinary  noun  would  be ;  and  this 
method  is  a  common  one  in  ail  ages  of  the  language.  For  ex- 
ample :  pdnca  paneagd^y  five  fifties  ('250') ;  ndva  navatdyM,  'nine 
nineties'  ('810');  ofttibhts  tisfb/ns,  'with  three  eighties'  ('240'); 
pdnca  ^tdm,  'five  hundreds';  tflm  saAdsrani,  'three  thousands'; 
sasfifh  sahdsram,  '60,000';  da^a  ca  whawuny  asfau  ca  gatani, 
'10,800':  and,  combined  with  addition,  trim  gatiim  ir&yaatrihgatam 
ca,    '333';  aahasre  dve  pahconam  gatam  eva  ca,   '2095'. 

By  a  peculiar  and  wholly  illogical  constraction,  such  a  combination  as 
inni  wti^aiani,  which  onght  to  signify  *480'  (3x100 -f- 60),  is  frequently 
used  in  the  Brahmanas  to  mean  ^360'  (3x100+60);  so  also  dvi  eatustrih^i 
^aU,  '234'  (not  '268');  and  other  like  cases. 

481.  But  the  two  factors,  multiplier  and  midtiplied,  are 
also,  and  in  later  usage  more  generally,  combined  into  a  com- 
pound (accented  on  the  final);  and  this  is  then  treated  as  an 
adjective,  qualifying  the  numbered  noun;  or  else  its  neuter  or 
feminine  (in  l)  singular  is  used  substantively :  thus,  dagagatds, 
'1000';  satgatath  paddtibhih  (MBh.),  'with  600  foot-soldiers'; 
trdyasiringat  trigatah  mtsahasra^  (-^^•)»  *6333';  dvigatdm  or  dvigati, 
'200';  astddagagafi,    '1800'. 

In  the  nsual  absence  of  accentuation,  there  arises  sometimes  a  question 
as  to  how  a  compound  number  sball  be  understood:  whether  astoQatam,  for 
example,  is  oftd^tamf  408',  or  cutafatdmy^  '800',  and  the  like. 

482.  Inflection.  The  inflection  of  the  cardinal  nu- 
merals is  in  many  respects  irregular.  Grender  is  distinguish- 
ed only  by  the  first  four. 

ft.  Eka,  '1',  is  declined  after  the  manner  of  a  pronominal 
adjective  (like  sdrva,  below,  624);  its  plural  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  'some,  certain  ones'.     Its  dual  does  not  occur. 

Oecasio^&al  forms  of  the  ordinary  declension  are  met  with : 
thus,  ike  (loc.  sing.),  ^kat. 

In  l^e  late  literature,  eka  is  used  in  the  s^nse  of  'a  certain', 
or  even  sometimes  almost  of  ^a',  as  an  indefinite  article.  Thus, 
£fko  vyu^^kra^  (H.),  ^a  oertam  tiger';  ekamwn  dine,  'on  a  certain 
day';  hmte  dandam  ekamMaya  (H.),   'taking  asti<dc  in  his  hand'. 

11* 
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b.  Dva,  ^2\  is  dual  only,  and  is  entirely  regular :  thus, 
N.A.V.  doau  (V.  dv&],  m.,  dv6,  f.  n.  ;  I.  D.Ab.  dcubhyam; 
G.  L.  dv&yos, 

o.  iri,  '3',  is  in  masc.  and  neut.  nearly  regular,  like  an 
ordinary  stem  in  i;  but  their  genitive  is  as  if  from  trayd  (only 
in  the  later  language :  the  regular  trm&m  occurs  once  in  RV.). 
For  the  feminine  it  has  the  peculiar  stem  Usf',  which  is  inflected 
in  general  like  an  f^stem ;  but  the  nom.  and  acous.  are  alike, 
and  show  no  strengthening  of  the  r ;  and  the  r  is  not  prolonged 
in  the  gen.    (excepting  in  the  Veda).     Thus  : 

m.  n.  f. 

N.  trdyas        tAni  tisrda 

A.  trfn  trini  tiards 

I.  tribhfs  ti8rbhi8 

D.  Ab.  tribhyd$  .  tisrhhyas 

G.  trayanim  tiamim 

L.  tfUa  tisrsu, 

•  •  • 

The  Veda  has  the  abbreyiated  neut.  nom.  and  accns.  iri.  The  accent- 
uation tisfhhUf  tisrhhyda,  Usfnanif  and  tisrsti  is  said  to  be  also  allowed  in 
the  latei  language. 

The  stem  tisr  occurs  in  composition  in  tisrdhanvd  (Br.),  ^a  bow  along 
with  three  arrows'. 

d.  Caif&r,  *4*,  has  ccUv&r  (the  more  original  form)  in  the 
strong  cases  ;  in  the  fem.  it  substitutes  the  stem  cdtasr,  apparently 
akin  with  tisfy  and  inflected  like  it  (but  with  anomalous  change 
of  accent,  like  that  in  the  higher  numbers :  see  below,  483). 
Thus: 

m.  n.  f. 


N. 

ccAvarca        catvdri 

cdtasras 

A. 

eatHras          ccttvdri 

cdtdaraa 

1. 

catHrbhis 

catcurbhia 

D.Ab. 

cat^irhhyas 

caiasfbhycLS 

G. 

eaturndm 

catasmdm 

L. 

catHrsu 

cataafau. 

The  use  of  n  before  am  of  the  gen.  masc.  and  neut.  after  a  final  con> 
sonant  of  the  stem  is  (as  in  aas:  below,  483)  a  striking  irregularity.  The 
more  regular  gen.  fem.  eataifndm  also  sometimes  occurs.  In  the  later 
language,  the  accentuation  of  the  final  syllable  instead  of  the  penult  is  allow- 
ed in  inst.,  dat.-abl.,  and  loc. 

488.  The  numbers  from  '5'  to  49'  have  no  distinction  of 
gender,  nor  any  generic  character.  They  are  inflected,  somewhat 
irregularly,  as  plurals,  save  in  the  nom. -ace,  where  they  have 
no  proper  plural  form,  but  show  the  bare  stem  instead.  Of  sds 
(as  of  catur\  nam  is  the  gen.  ending,  with  mutual  assinulation 
(108bj   of  stem-flnal  and  initial   of  the   termination.     A^d  (as 
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accented  in  the  older  language)  has  an  alternative  fuller  form, 
a^iy  which  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  older  literature 
(V.  and  Br.],  both  in  inflection  and  in  composition  (but  some 
compounds  with  asfa  are  found  as  early  as  the  AY.);  its  nom.- 
ace.  is  asfd  (usual  later:  found  in  RV.  once,  and  in  AY.),  or 
aai  (RY.),  or  o^aii  (most  usual  in  RY.;  also  in  AY.,  Br., 
and  later). 

The  accent  is  in  many  reapects  pecoliar.  In  all  the  accented  texts,  the 
stress  of  voice  lies  on  the  pennlt  before  the  endings  hhU,  bhyas,  and  tu, 
from  the  stems  in  a,  whatever  be  the  accent  of  the  stem:  thus,  pafiedbhi9 
from  pdnea,  navdbhyas  from  ndva,  dci^dtu  ttom.  ddpa,  navadacdbhis  from 
ndvadaca,  ekada^dbhyas  from  ikddaca,  dvada^&su  from  dvidoQa;  according  to 
the  grammarians,  either  the  pennlt  or  the  final  is  accented  in  these  forms 
in  the  later  language.  In  the  gen.  pi.,  the  accent  is  on  the  ending  (as  in 
that  of  i,  Uj  and  r-stems).  The  cases  of  «a«,  and  those  made  firom  the  stem- 
form  oMta,  have  the  accent  throughout  upon  the  ending. 

Examples  of  the  inflection  of  these  words  are  as  follows : 

N.  A.  pdnea  tdt  aataC  attd 

I.  pancdhhU  aadbhfB  astabhfs  (utdbkia 

D.Ab.  panedbhyas  fodbhyds  oftabhyda        astdbhyaa 

6.  pancandm  sanndm  aatandm 

L.  panedsu  aatsU  oftdsH  attdsu. 

Sapid  (in  the  later  language  adpta^  as  dsta  for  attd)  and  ndva  and  dd^a, 
with  the  compounds  of  dd^a  (41* — 49*),  are  declined  like  pdnca^  and  with 
the  same  shift  of  accent  (or  with  alternative  shift  to  the  endings,  as  pointed 
out  above). 

484.  The  Hindu  grammarians  give  to  the  stems  for  ^5'  and  '7' — 49'  a 
final  n;  thus,  panean^  $apian,  (utanf  navan,  dcifan,  and  ekadacan  etc.  This, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  demonstrably  original  final  nasal  of  '7', 
'9',  and  40'  (compare  septem,  novem,  decern;  seven,  nine,  ten);  it  is  only 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  starting  from  such  a  stem-form,  their  inflection  is 
made  to  assume  a  more  regular  aspect,  the  nom.-acc.  having  the  form  of  a 
neut.  sing,  in  an,  and  the  instr.,  dat.-abl.,  and  loc.  that  of  a  neut.  or  masc. 
pi.  in  an:  compare  ndma,  ndmabhiSf  namabhyas,  nSmasu  —  the  gen.  alone 
being  like  that,  rather,  of  a  o-stem :  compare  da^ndm  with  Aidranam  and 
flimflam  or  dtmdnam.  No  trace  whatever  of  a  final  n  is  found  anywhere  in 
the  language,  in  inflection  or  derivation  or  composition,  from  any  of  these 
words. 

486.  The  tens,  vih^H  and  trm^dt  etc.,  with  their  compounds, 
are  declined  regularly,  as  feminine  stems  of  the  same  endingps, 
and  in  all  numbers. 

Qiid  and  sahdara  are  declined  regularly,  as  neuter  (or,  rarely, 
in  the  later  language,  as  masculine)  stems  of  the  same  final,  in 
all  numbers. 
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The  like  i«  true  of  the  higher  numbers  —  which  have,  in- 
deed, no  proper  numeral  charaotet,  but  are  ordinary  nouns. 

486.  Construction.  As  regards  their  construction  with 
the  nouns  enumerated  by  them : 

a.  The  words  for  *V  to  U9'  are  used  adjectively,  agreeing 
in  case,  and,  if  they  distinguish  gender,  in  gender  also,  with 
the  nouns:  thus,  da^dbhir  viraiJ^,  'with  ten  heroes';  ye  devU  divy 
ikddaga  sthd  (AV.),  ^what  eleven  gods  of  you  are  in  heaven'; 
pahcdsu  jdnegu,  ^ among  the  five  tribes';  catqsfhMr  girhhihj  'with 
four  songs'. 

b#  The  numerals  above  ^19'  are  construed  usually  as  nouns, 
either  taking  the  numbered  noun  as  a  dependent  genitive,  or 
standing  in  the  singular  in  apposition  with  it :  thus,  gata^  ddsik 
or  gaiafk  doMnam,  'a  hundred  slaves'  or  'a  hundred  of  slaves'; 
vthgatya  hdrihkiSf  'with  twenty  bays';  sa^Hm  ford^u,  'in  60  au- 
tumns';  ^tSna  pOgaih,  Vith  a  hundred  fetters';  fatdth  saAdsram 
ayutam  m/drbudam  jaghkna  gakrS  ddsyunam  (AV.),  'the  mighty 
[Indra]  slew  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  a  myriad,  a  hundred  mil- 
lion, of  demons'. 

Occasionally  they  are  put  in  the  plural,  as  if  used  more 
adjectively :  thus,  pancagadhhir  vanath,    'with  fifty  arrows'. 

o.  In  the  older  language,  the  numerals  for  '5'  and  upward 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  nom.-acc.  form  (or  as  if  indeclinably) 
with  other  cases  also  :  thus,  pdnca  krstlsu,  'among  the  five  races'; 
saptd  rstnam,  'of  seven  bards';  sahdsram  fsibAih,  *with  a  thousand 
bards';  ^tdm  piurhhih,    'with  a  hundred  strongholds'. 

487.  Ordinals.  Of  the  classes  of  derivative  words 
coming  from  the  original  or  cardinal  numerals,  the  ordin- 
als are  by  far  the  most  important;  and  the  mode  of  their 
foTmation  may  best  be  explained  here. 

Some  of  the  first  ordinals  are  irregularly  made :  thus, 

eka,  '1',  forms  no  ordinal ;  instead  is  used  prathamd  (i.  e. 
pra-tama,  'foremost');  adi  is  rare  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  adya 
even  in  the  Sutras; 

from  dvd,  *2',  and  tri,  '3',  come  dvi^ya  and  trtir/a  (second- 
arily, through  dvita  and  abbreviated  trita)\ 

eaidr,  '4\  sd^,  '6',  and  Htptd,  *1\  take  the  ending  i^a: 
thais,  eaturihd,  W(^9  9aptdtha;  but  for  'fourth'  are  used  also 
tt(Aya  and  turyUf  and  Baptdtha  belongs  to  the  older  language 
only:  paneatha,  for  'fifth',  is  eteessively  rare; 

the  numerals  for  '5'  and  'T  usuaUy,  and  for  '8',  '9',  '10', 
add  may  forming  pancamd,  saptamdy  astamd,  navamd,  ds^amd; 
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for  Ulth'  to  49th',  the  forms  are  eJcddagdy  dvadafd,  and 
so  on   (the  same  with  the  cardinals,  except  change  of  accent); 

for  the  tens  and  intervening  odd  numbers  from  ^20'  onward, 
the  ordinal  has  a  double  form  —  one  made  by  adding  the  full 
(superlative)  ending  Uimd  to  the  cardinal :  thus,  vingatifyimd, 
tringaUamd,  a^tamdy  etc.;  the  other,  shorter,  in  a,  with  abbre- 
viation of  the  cardinal:  thus,  mfkgdy  '20th';  tringd,  '30th';  car- 
tvarih^d,  '40th';  pancagd,  '50th';  saM,  '60th';  aaptatd,  '70th'; 
a^tdj  '80th';  navaid,  '90th';  and  so  UkeMrise  eianngdy  '21st', 
caiustrmgd,  '34th';  astaca^artngd,  '48th';  ehapanca^d,  '52d'; 
ekasastd,  '61st';  and  ekanrumngd  and  unavingd  and  ekonavin^d, 
'19th';  —  and  so  on.  Of  these  two  forms,  the  latter  and  briefer 
is  by  far  the  more  common,  the  other  being  not  quotable  from 
the  Veda,  and  extremely  rarely  from  the  Brahmanas.  From  '50th' 
on,  the  briefer  form  is  allowed  by  the  grammarians  only  to  the 
odd  numbers,  made  up  of  tens  and  units;  but  it  is  sometimes 
met  with,   even  in  the  later  language,  from  the  simple  ten. 

Of  the  higher  numbers,  gatd  and  sahdara  form  gatatamd  and 
saMsratamd ;  but  their  compounds  have  also  the  simpler  form : 
thus,   ehagatdj    '101st'. 

Of  the  ordinals,  prathamd  (and  adyc^,  dvitiyay  tftkyOy  and 
turiya  (with  t&rya]  form  their  feminine  in  a;  all  the  rest  make 
it  in  %, 


{.  The  ordinals,  as  in  other  langnages,  have  other  than  ordinal  offices 
to  fill ;  and  in  Sanskrit  especially  they  are  general  adjectives  to  the  cardinals, 
with  a  considerable  variety  of  meanings,  as  fractionals,  as  signifying  ^composed 
of  so  many  parts'  or  'so-many-fold',  or  'containing  so  many',  or  (as  was  seen 
above,  479)  ^having  so  many  added*. 

In  a  fractional  sense,  the  grimmarians  direct  that  their  accent  be 
shifted  to  the  first  syllable :  thus,  dvttlyat  *^^^  >  tr%a,  'third  part' ;  cdturihaf 
'quarter',  and  so  on.  But  in  accented  texts  only  tf%a,  'third',  and  Kinya^ 
'quarter',  are  fonnd  so  treated;  for  'half  occors  only  ardhd;  and  caJtur(h&y 
Vancamd,  and  so  on,  are  accented  as  in  their  ordinal  use. 

480.    Other  numeral  derivatives  —  thus, 

multiplicative  adverbs,  as  dvis^  trts,  catiis,  'twice',  thrice' ^ 
'four  times'; 

adverbs  with  the  suffixes  dha  and  fas :  for  example,  ekadhi, 
'in  one  way',  gatad^,  'in  a  hundred  ways';  ehagas,  'one  by  one', 
fata^da,    'by  hundreds'; 

collectives,  as  dviiaya  or  dvayd,    'a  pair',  ddgataya  or  dagdty 
*a  decade'  — 
belong  rather  to  the  dictionary,  or  to  the  chapter  of  derivation. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


PRONOUNS. 

490.  The  pronouns  differ  from  the  great  mass  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  chiefly  in  that  they  come  by  derivation  from 
another  and  a  very  limited  set  of  roots,  the  so--called  'pro- 
nominar  or  'demonstrative'  roots.  But  they  have  also  many 
and  marked  peculiarities  of  inflection  —  some  of  which, 
however,  find  analogies  also  in  a  few  adjectives;  and  such 
adjectives  will  accordingly  be  described  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

Personal' Pronouns. 

491.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  are 
the  most  irregular  and  peculiar  of  aU,  being  made  up  of 
fragments  coming  from  various  roots  and  combinations  of 
roots.     They  have  no  distinction  of  gender. 

Their  inflection  in  the  later  language  is  as  follows: 

SingaUi :  , 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab. 


1st  pers. 

2d  pers. 

(Mm 

tvdm 

tvAm,  tva 

TOI 

WSl 

m&ya 

tvdya 

m&hyam,  me 

tuhhyam,  te 

mdt 

tv&t 

492] 
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G. 

^,  ^ 

rT^,  ^ 

mdma,  me 

idvuj  te 

L. 

^ 

3flT 

m&yi 

A?4yi 

Dual: 

N.  A.  V. 

avUm 

yuvam 

I.  D.  Ab. 

avhhhyam 

yuvhbhyam 

G.L. 

avdyoi 

yuvdyoB 

andA.D.G.  % 

^ 

nau 

t7am 

Ploi&l : 

N. 

vaydm 

yuydm 

A. 

I. 

asmahhu 

yusmOhhis 

D. 

(Mmdhhyam,  nas 

ytism&hhifam,,  voi 

Ab. 

asmdl 

G. 

asmakam,  nas 

yusmakanij  vas 

L. 

The  briefer  second  forms  for  accus.,  dat.^  and  gen.,  in  all 
numbers,  are  accentless;  and  hence  they  are  not  allowed  to 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  or  elsewhere  where  any 
emphasis  is  laid. 

The  ablative  mat  is   accentless  in  one  or  two  AY.  passages  (xi.  4. 26 ; 
xii.  3. 46). . 

492.    Forms    of   the   older  language.     All  the  forms 
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given  above  are  found  also  in  the  older  language ;  which,  how- 
ever, has  also  others  that  afterward  disappear  from  use. 

Thns,  the  Yeda  (RV.)  has  a  few  times  the  instr.  sing,  tvd  [like  manisi 
for  manisAyd);  further,  the  loc.  sing,  tvi,  the  dat.  pi.  (less  often  loc.)  amU, 
and  the  loc.  pi.  yusmi:  the  final  e  of  these  forms  is  uncomblnable  (or 
pragrhya:  138  b).  The  datives  in  bhycan  are  in  RY.  not  seldom  to  be  read 
as  if  in  hhyay  with  loss  of  the  final  nasal;  asmdkam  and  yumidkam  suffer 
the  same  loss  only  In  a  rare  Instance  or  two.  The  nsnal  resolutions  of 
semivowel  to  vowel  are  made,  and  are  especially  fraqnent  in  the  forms  of 
the  second  person  {tudm  for  tvdm,  etc.). 

But  the  duals,  above  all,  wear  a  very  different  aspect  earlier.  In  Veda 
and  Brahmana,  the  nominatives  are  dvdm  and  yttvdm,  and  only  the  accusa- 
tives dvdm  and  yuvdm  (but  in  RY.  the  dual  forms  of  1st  pers.  chance  not 
to  occur,  unless  in  vim[?],  once,  for  dvdm)*,  the  instr.  in  RY.  is  either 
yuvdbhydm  (not  elsewhere  found)  or  yuvdbhydm;  an  abl.  yuvdt  appears  once 
in  RY.,  and  dvdt  twice  in  TS.;  the  gen.-loc.  is  in  BY.  (ooly)  yttv6a  instead 
of  yuvdyos.  Thus  we  have  here  a  distinction  (elsewhere  unknown)  of  five 
different  dual  cases  by  endings,  in  part  accordant  with  those  of  the  other 
two  numbers. 

493.  Peculiar  endings.  The  ending  am,  appearing  in  the  nom. 
sing,  and  pi.  (and  Yedic  du.)  of  these  pronouns,  will  be  found  often,  though 
only  in  sing. ,  among  the  other  pronouns.  The  hhyam  (or  hyam)  of  dat.  sing, 
and  pi.  is  met  with  only  here;  its  relationship  with  the  hhydm,  bhyaSj  bhis 
of  the  ordinary  declension  is  palpable.  The  f  (or  d)  of  the  abl.,  though  here 
preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  is  doubtless  the  same  with  that  of  the  o-declension 
of  nouns  and  adjectives.  That  the  nom.,  dat.,  and  abl.  endings  should  be 
the  same  in  sing,  and  pi.  (and  in  part  in  the  earlier  du.  also),  only  the  stem 
to  which  they  aze  added  being  different,  is  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the 
language.  The  element  rnia  appearing  in  the  plural  forms  will  be  found 
frequent  in  the  inflection  of  the  singular  in  other  pronominal  words :  in  fact, 
the  compound  stem  asma  which  underlies  the  plural  of  dkam  seems  to  be 
the  same  that  furnishes  part  of  the  singular  forms  of  ayam  (501),  and  its 
value  of  *we'  to  be  a  specialisation  of  the  meaning  *these  persons'.  The 
genitives  singular,  mdma  and  tdva,  have  no  analogies  elsewhere;  the  deri- 
vation from  them  of  the  adjectives  mdmaka  and  tdvdka  (below,  516)  suggests 
the  possibility  of  their  being  themselves  stereotyped  stems.  The  gen.  pi., 
aamUkam  and  yimndkamy  are  certainly  of  this  character :  namely,  neuter  sing, 
case-forms  of  the  adjective  stems  asmdka  and  yusmdka,  other  cases  of  which 
are  fonnd  in  thfl  Yeda. 

494.  Stem-forms.  To  the  Hindu  grammarians,  the 
stems  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  mad  and  asmad,  and  tvad 
and  yusmad,  because  these  are  forms  used  to  a .  certain  extent, 
and  allowed  to  be  indefinitely  used,  in  derivation  and  compo- 
sition (like  tody  kad,  etc. :  see  below,  under  the  other  pronouns]. 
Words  are  thus  formed   from   them   even  in  the  older  language 
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—  namely,  mdtkrta,  m&isakhi,  asmdisakhi,  itddyoni,  nwtt&i  (AV.j, 
todtpUr  (TS.),  yuvdddevatya  (QB.))  ^^^  much  more  numerous  are 
those  that,  show  the  proper  stem  in  a,  or  with  the  a  lengthened 
to  a:  thus,  m&vtmt;  asmatrA,  asmctdr^k,  etc.;  tvAdatia,  tvanid, 
ivUvasu,  fvahaia,  etc.;  yusmudatta,  ytimMta,  etc.;  yuv&dhita, 
yuvAdatta,  yuvaniia,  etc.  And  the  later  language  also  has  a  few 
words  made  in  the  same  way,  as  madfg. 

The  Yedas  have  certain  more  irregular  combinations,  with  complete 
forms :  thns,  tvSiihkama,  mdmpafyd,  mamasatyd,  asmihiUf  ahampurvd,  aham- 
uUard,  aharhyH,  ahanuana. 

From  the  stems  of  the  grammarians  come  also  the  deriv- 
ative adjectives  maSya,  ivackya,  asmadtya,  yum^adiya,  having  a 
possessive  value :  see  below,  516, 

For  sva  and  svaydmy  see  below,   513. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

496.   The  simplest  demonstrative;    FT  ta,  which  answers 

also  the  purpose  of  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 

may  be  taken  as  model  of  a  mode   of  declension  usual  in 

so  many  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives  that  it  is  fairly 

to  be  called  the  general  pronominal  declension. 

But  this  root  has  also  the  special  irregularity  that  in  the 
nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  it  has  sds  (for  whose  peculiar  euphonic 
treatment  see  176  a]  and  s&,  instead  of  ids  and  t&  (compare  Gr. 
0,  7],   TO,  and  Goth,  sa,  so^  thata].     Thus: 


Singular : 

m.  n.  f. 


N. 


A. 


sds  tdt  sH 

idm  tdt  tUfn 

tina  tdya 

tdamai  tdsym 

tdsmat  tdsyaa 
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G. 

flHT 

tdsya 

L. 

tdsmtn 

Dual: 

N.  A.  V. 

tr       ^ 

tau           ti 

I.  D.  Ab. 

t&bhyam 

G.L. 

tdyos 

Plural: 

N. 

^        ?rrf^ 

ti              tUni 

A. 

l&n           tkni 

I. 

tats 

D.  Ab. 

tehhyoA 

G. 

• 

L. 

[496— 


tdsyas 


ti 

tahhyam 

tdyos 


rTTH 
thm 

The  Vedas  show  no  other  irregalarities  of  inflection  than  thoae  which 
belong  to  all  stems  in  a  and  a :  namely,  Una  sometimes ;  usually  ti  for  tdCy 
du. ;  often  id  for  tdnij  pi.  neut. ;  usually  tibhis  for  tdfs,  instr.  pi. ;  and  the 
ordinary  resolutions.  The  RY.  has  one  more  case-form  from  the  root  sa, 
namely  sdsmin  (occurring  nearly  half  as  often  as  tdsmin), 

496.    The  peculiarities  of  the  general  pronominal  declension, 
it  will  be  noticed,  are  these : 

In  the  singular,  the  use  of  t  (properly  d)  as  ending  of  nom.-acc.  neat. ; 
the  combination  with  the  root  of  another  element  sma  in  masc.  and  neat, 
dat.,  abl.,  and  loc,  and  of  8y  in  fem.  dat.,  abl.-gen.,  and  loc. ;  and  the 
masc.  and  neut.  loc.  ending  <n,  which  is  restricted  to  this  declension  (except 
in  the  anomalous  t/odrpmin,  BY.,  once). 

The  dual  is  precisely  that  of  noun-stems  in  a  and  a. 
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In  the  plnral,  the  irregularities  are  limited  to  U  for  ula  in  nom.  masc, 
and  the  insertion  of  s  instead  of  n  before  am  of  the  gen.,  the  stem-flnal 
being  treated  before  it  in  the  same  manner  as  before  au  of  the  loc. 

487.  The  stem  of  this  pronoun  is  by  the  grammarians  given 
as  tad;  and  from  that  form  come,  in  fact,  the  derivative  ad- 
jective taSya^  with  taUoA,  tadvat,  tanmaya;  and  numerous  com- 
poimds,  such  as  taccMla,  iajfna,  iatkara,  tadanantaray  tanmatra, 
etc.  These  compounds  are  not  rare  even  in  the  Veda :  so  iddanna, 
tadvidy  tadv<ig&y  etc.  But  derivatives  from  the  true  root  ta  are 
also  many :  especially  adverbs,  as  t&t<i8,  tdtra,  t&thd,  tadh ;  the 
adjectives  tAvani  and  tdH;  and  the  compound  tadr^  etc. 

498.  Though  the  demonstrative  root  ta  is  prevailingly  of 
the  third  person,  it  is  also  freely  used,  both  in  the  earlier 
language  and  in  the  later,  as  qualifying  the  pronouns  of  the 
first  and  second  person,  giving  emphasis  to  them :  thus,  so  ^hdm, 
'this  r,  or  'I  here';  sd  ivdm,  'thou  there';  te  vayamy  'we  here'; 
and  so  on. 

499.  Two  other  demonstrative  stems  appear  to  contain  ta 
as  an  element;  and  both,  like  the  simple  to,  substitute  aa  in 
the  nom.   sing.  masc.  and  fem. 

a.  The  one,  tyd,  is  tolerably  common  (although  only  a 
third  of  its  possible  forms  occur)  in  RV.,  but  rare  in  AY.,  and 
almost  unknown  later:  its  nom.  sing.,  in  the  three  genders,  is 
sy&8,  ^h,  tydty  and  it  makes  the  accusatives  tydm,  tyhm,  tydt, 
and  goes  on  through  the  remaining  cases  in  the  same  manner 
as  ta.     It  has  in  RV.  the  instr.  fem.  tyi  (for  tydyaj. 

b.  The  other  is  the  usual  demonstrative  of  nearer  position, 
'this  here*,  and  is  in  frequent  use  through  all  periods  of  the 
language.  It  prefixes  e  to  the  simple  root,  forming  the  nomin- 
atives esds,  esa,  etdt  —  and  so  on  through  the  whole  inflection. 

.The  stem  iya  has  neither  compounds  nor  derivatives.  But 
from  eta  are  formed  both,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the 
simple  ta,  only  much  less  numerous :  thus,  etadda  (QB.),  etad- 
artha,  etc.,  from  the  so-called  stem  etat;  and  etadfg  and  ethvarU 
from  eta, 

600.  There  is  a  defective  pronominal  stem,  ena,  which  is 
accentless,  and  hence  used  only  in  situations  where  no  emphasis 
falls  upon  it.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere  than  in  the  accusa- 
tive of  all  numbers,  the  instr.  sing.,  and  the  gen.-loc.  dual: 
thus, 

m.            n.  f. 

Sing.  A.     enam        enai  tnam 

I.             tntna  enaya 


L 
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Da. 

A.       enau         ene 

ene 

G.  L.        tnayoB 

enayos 

PI. 

A.      enSn         enani 

efias 

[600— 


The  BY.  has  eno$  Instead  of  enayo»,  and  in  om  or  two  instances  accents 
a  form:  thus,  en^m,  eni«(?). 

This  stem  forms  neither  derivatives  oor  compounds. 

501:  Two  Other  demonstratiy^  declensions  are  so  irreg- 
ularly made  up  that  they  have  to  be  given  in  full.  The 
one,  €|7PT  oyam  etc.,  is  used  as  a  more  indefinite  demon^ 
strative,  *this'  or  'that';  the  other,  V[^  asau  etc.,  signifies 
especially  the  remoter  relation,   'yon'  or  'yonder*. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Singular : 


m. 


n. 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab. 


G. 


L. 


aydm  iddm 
imdm  iddm 

33SET 

anena 

asmai 

asmai 

ast^d 

aumin 


Dual: 
N.  A.       ^      ^ 


imavt   ime 


I.D.Ab. 


G.L. 


abhyam 

«<1tmi 
andyes 


f. 
iydm 

f^ 

tmam 
andya 
asyai 
asyUs 

mam 

asyus 
asyam 


^ 


%me 


m. 


n. 


5r^      51^^ 


(xsad 


adds 


amum  adds 

W^ 

aiw&na 

omi&smMi 
amusmat 
amu9ya 


f. 
5[^ 


asau 


amum 

3BPPRn 
amuya 

o 
amusydi 

amusyas 

•(fmusyas 


amusmtn 


am'&fyam 


amu 
amityos 
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Plural : 
N.  ^       plH 

imi      im&ni 


^^ 


im 


I. 


D.AK 


G. 


L. 


ehhis 

ehhy&8 

«*afn 


ahhia 

_         % 
ahky&B 

asllm 


_    o 


ami     amuni 

^^^^ 
amin  amini 

amibhis 


ama« 


«:>-. 


5RH 


tf>-^ 


amas 
amuhhis 


a97t 


a« 


5FW 
amasu 


The  same  forms  are  used  in  the  older  iangnage,  withoat  Tariation,  except 
that  imi  occurs  for  vmM  and  imini^  and  amU  for  amfint ;  amuya  when  used 
adverbially  is  accented  on  the  final,  cemuyi;  ascm  (with  accent,  of  coarse,  on 
the  first,  AsSbu)  is  used  alio  as  vooatiye. 

602.  The  former  of  these  two  pronomis,  ay&m  etc. ,  plainly  shows  itself 
to  be  pieced  together  from  a  niunber  of  defective  stems.  The  majority  of 
forms  come  from  the  root  a,  with  which,  as  in  the  ordinary  pronominal  de- 
clension, sma  (f.  9y)  is  combined  in  tiie  singnlar.  All  these  forms  flom  a 
have  the  peculiarity  that  in  their  substantive  use  they  are  either  accented, 
as  in  the  paradigm,  or  accentless  (like  tna  and  the  second  forms  from  aMm 
and  tv6tfC\,  The  remaining  forms  are  Always  accented.  Trom  Afi&  come,  with 
entire  regularity,  canina,  andydj  andyos.  The  strong  cases  in  dual  and  plural, 
and  in  part  in  singular,  come  not  less  regularly  from  a  stem  imd.  And 
oydm,  iydm,  iddm  are  evidently  to  be  relferred  to  a  simple  root  {  (idSm  being 
apparently  a  doable  form:  id,  like  tad  etc.,  with  ending  am). 

The  Veda  has  from  the  root  a  also  the  instrumentals  end  and  ayd  (used 
in  general  adverbially),  and  the  gen.  loc.  du.  aydsi  from  tma,  imdsya  occurs 
once  in  RV.  The  KV.  has  in  a  small  number  of  instances  the  irregular 
accentuation  dsmaif  diya^  dhhia. 

In  analogy  with  the  other  pronouns,  iddm  is  by  the  gram- 
marians^ regarded  as  representative  stem  of  this  pronominal  de- 
clension; and  it  is  actually  fotind  so  treated  in  a  very  small 
number  of  compounds  [idammdya  and  iddmrupa  are  of  Brahmana 
age).  Aj9  regards  the  actual  stems,  atia  furnishes  nothing  further ; 
from  ima  comes  only  the  adverb  imdtha  (RV.,  once);  but  a  and 
i  furnish  a  number  of  derivatives,  mostly  adverbial :  thus,  for 
example,  dtaa,  dtra,  diha ;  Ms,  id  (Vedic  particle),  tda,  ihd,  iiara, 
*m  (Vedic  particle),  idf^j  perhaps  evd  and  evdm^  and  others. 


L 
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503.  The  other  pronoun,  asaii  etc.,  has  ama  for  its  leading  stem,  which 
in  the  singular  takes  in  combination,  like  the  a-stems,  the  element  sma 
(f.  sy\  and  which  shifts  to  ami  in  part  of  the  masc.  and  neut.  plaral.  In 
part,  too,  like  an  adjective  u-stem,  it  lengthens  its  final  in  the  feminine. 
The  gen.  sing.  amCsya  is  the  only  example  in  the  language  of  the  ending 
8ya  added  to  any  other  than  an  a-stem.  The  nom.  pi.  ami  is  unique  in 
form;  its  i  is  (like  that  of  a  dual)  pragrhya,  or  exempt  from  combination 
with  a  following  Yowel  (138  b).  Aadii  and  adds  are  also  without  analogies  as 
regards  their  endings. 

The  grammarians,  as  usual,  treat  adds  as  representative 
stem  of  the  declension,  and  it  is  found  in  this  character  in  an 
extremely  small  number  of  words,  as  adomula;  adomdya  is  of 
Brahmana  age.  The  QB.  has  also  asauniman.  But  most  of 
the  derivatives,  as  of  the  cases,  come  from  amu:  thus,  amuiasy 
amiitra,  amutha,  am&rhi,  amuvdi,  amuka. 

In  the  older  language  occurs  the  root  tva  (accentless),  meaning  'one, 
many  a  one';  it  is  oftenest  found  repeated,  as  'one'  and  'another'.  It  follows 
the  ordinary  pronominal  declension. 

Fragments  of  another  demonstrative  root  or  two  are  met  with:  thus, 
dmaSy  'he',  occurs  in  a  formula  in  AY.  and  in  Brahmanas  etc. ;  avds  tA 
gen.-loc.  dual  is  found  in  RY. ;  the  particle  u  points  to  a  root  u. 

Interrogative  Pronoun. 

504.  The  characteristic  part  of  the  interrogative  pro- 
nominal root  is  5R  Ay  it  has  the  three  forms  ^  ka,  f%  ki, 
^  ku;  but  the  whole  declensional  inflection  is  from  ^  ^^ 
excepting  the  nom.-acc.  sing,  nent.,  which  is  from  1%  ki, 
and  has  the  anomalous  form  f%^  kim  (not  elsewhere  known 
in  the  language  from  a  neuter  e-stem).  The  nom.  and 
accus.  sing.,  then,  are  as  follows: 

m.  n.  f. 

N.  ^iH  f^  ^ 


A. 


Ms  kim  kn 

kdm  kim  kum 


and  the  rest  of  the  declension  is   precisely  like  that  of  rf 

ta   (above,  495). 

The  Veda  has  its  usual  variations,  ka  and  IcibhU  for  kani  and  kaU.     It 
also  has,   along  with  fcfm,    the   pronominally  regular  neuter  k6d;   and  kdm. 
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(or  kam)  is  a  frequent  particle.     The  masc.   form  kis,  corresponding  to  kim, 
occurs  as  a  stereotyped  case  in  the  combinations  ndkis  and  mdkU. 

505.  The  grammarians  treat  kim  as  representative  stem  of 
the  interrogative  pronoun ;  and  it  is  in  fact  so  used  in  a  not 
large  number  of  words,  of  which  a  few  —  kimmdya,  kimkard, 
ktmkamyn,  kimdevata^  and  the  peculiar  Mmyu  —  go  back  even 
to  the  Veda  and  Brahmana.  In  closer  analogy  with  the  other 
pronouns,  the  form  kad,  a  couple  of  times  in  the  Veda  [katpayd, 
kddartha],  and  not  infrequently  later,  is  found  as  first  member  of 
compounds.  Then,  from  the  real  roots  ka^  ki,  ku  are  made 
many  derivatives ;  and  from  ki  and  kuy  especially  the  latter,  many 
compounds :  thus,  kdii,  katha,  kathdm,  kada,  katard,  katamd,  kdrhi; 
Uyant,  Mdrg;  ki&tas,  kutra,  ktiha,  kvd,  kucard,  kukarman,  ku- 
mantrtn,   etc. 

506.  Various  forms  of  this  pronoun,  as  kad,  kim,  and  ku 
(and,  rarely,  ko),  at  the  beginning  of  compounds,  have  passed 
from  an  interrogative  meaning,  through  an  exclamatory,  to  the 
value  of  prefixes  signifying  an  unusual  quality  —  either  some- 
thing admirable,  or,  oftener,  something  contemptible.  This  use 
begins  in  the  Veda,  but  becomes  much  more  common  in  later  time. 

607.  The  interrogative  pronoun,  as  in  other  languages, 
turns  readily  in  its  independent  use  also  to  an  exclamatory 
meaning.  Moreover,  it  is  by  various  added  particles  converted 
to  an  indefinite  meaning :  thus,  by  ca,  candy  cit,  dpi,  va,  either 
alone  or  wit^  the  relative  ya  (below,  611)  prefixed:  thus,  kdg 
^nd,  *any  one';  nd  kS  '/>«,  'not  any  one';  yini  k&rd  cit,  What- 
soever'. Occasionally,  the  interrogative  by  itself  acquires  a  simi- 
lar value. 

Relative  Pronoun. 

608.  The  root  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  7J  ya,  which 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  language  has  lost  all  trace 
of  the  demonstrative  meaning  originally  (doubtless)  belonging 
to  it,  and  is  used  as  relative  only. 

509.  It  is  inflected  with  entire  regularity  according  to 
the  usual  pronominal  declension:  thus, 


N. 


A. 


Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

m. 

Q. 

f. 

m.       n. 

f. 

m. 

n. 

f. 

mi 

wi 

ITT 

inft 

WM 

yds 

!/At 

ya 

•S\   d 

yi 

yani 

yas 

n 

^ 

yiH, 

ya-d    yi 

yi 

• 

ydm 

ydt 

yam    . 

yan 

yam 

ya& 

Whitney, 

Grammar. 
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I.  TR        mrr  9^        mftn^ 

D.  tn5^  JX^  ykhhyam  ^^P^^^       tTFUTJ^ 

ydamdi        ydsyat  yebhyas       yhhhyas 

•tc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  Veda  shows  its  usaal  yatUtions  of  these  foims:  yi  for  yad  and  for 
yifU,  and  yibhis  for  \fiU;  y6%  for  ydyoi  also  occurs  once;  y^na,  with  pro- 
longed final,  is  in  BY.  twice  as  common  as  yHui.  Besolntions  ooom  [in 
yibkUu^  and  yitaam  and  yi$aam, 

610.  The  use  of  ydt  as  representative  stem  begins  very 
early :  we  have  ydtkama  in  the  Veda;  and  yatkartn,  yaddevatya 
in  the  Brahmana ;  later  it  grows  more  general.  From  the  proper 
root  come  also  a  considerable  series  of  derivatives :  ydtasy  ydti, 
ydtra,  ydthoy  ydda,  yddi,  y&vantj  yatard,  yatamd;  and  the  com- 
pound yadfg, 

611.  The  combination  of  ya  with  ka  to  make  an  indefinite 
pronoun  has  been  noticed  above  (507).  Its  own  repetition  — 
as  ydd-^at  -^  gives  it  sometimes  a  like  meaning,  won  through 
the  distributive. 

512,  One  or  two  marked  peculiarities  in  the  Sanskrit  use 
of  the  relative  may  be  here  briefly  noticed: 

a.  A  very  decided  preferenoe  for  putting  the  relative  clause  before  thtt 
to  which  it  relates:  thus,  y6h  suiwatSh  96kha  i&nna  indraya  gayata  (BV.), 
'who  is  the  friend  of  the  soma-presserf  to  that  Indra  sing  ye' ;  ydrh  ya^ndm 
paribhur  dsi  9d  €d  deviiu  gaekaU  (BY.),  v'what  offering  thou  protectest,  that 
in  tmth  goes  to  the  gods';  yi  trisaptih  pariydnii  b&Ui  iisaih  dadhatu  me 
(AY.),  'what  thrioe  seven  go  about,  their  strength  may  he  assign  to  me'; 
ataUt  y6  adharid  grhOs  tdtra  mh^  amyyUi  (AY.),  'what  house  is  yonder  in 
the  depth,  there  let  the  witches  be';  mM  ydn  me  dsti  Una  (TB.),  'along 
with  that  which  is  mine' ;  hansdnidfh  vacancuh  yat  tu  tan  marh  dahati  (HBh.), 
*bnt  what  the  words  of  the  swans  were,  that  burns  me';  ioroasya  loeanaih 
foaircah  ya»ya  nd  '$ty  omdha  eva  aah  (H.),  'who  does  not  possess  learning, 
the  eye  of  everything,  blind  indeed  is  he'.  The  other  arrangement  is  com- 
paratively unusual. 

b.  A  frequent  conversion  of  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  by  an  added 
relative  into  a  substantive  clause:  thus,  nU  'mdm  prd  "pat  pdCnueyo  vadh6 
ydh  (AY.),  'may  there  not  reach  him  a  human  deadly  weapon'  (litly,  'what 
is  such  a  weapon');  pdri  fu)  pdhi  ydd  dhdnam  (AY.),  'protect  of  us  what 
wealth  [there  is]';  apamdrgd  'pa  mdrriu  kittriydiih  copdthaf  ca  ydk  (AV.), 
'may  the  cleansing  plant  cleanse  away  the  disease  and  the  curse';  pwkarena 
hftanh  rdjyaih  yae  6a  'nyad  vaau  khheana  (MBh.),  'by  Pushkara  was  taken 
away  the  kingdom  and  whatever  other  property  [there  was]'. 
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Emphatic  Pronoun. 

518.    The    isolated    and    uninflected  pronominal  word 

HUH  svayam  (from  the  root  sva)  signifies    *self,    own   self. 

By  its  form  it  appears  to  be  a  nom.  sing.,  and  it  is  often- 

est  nsed  as  nominative,  but  along  with  words  of  all  persons 

and  numbers ;  and  not  seldom  it  represents  other  cases  also. 

Svayam  is  also  used  as  a  stem  in  composition :  thus, 
svayam/&,  svayambhA.  But  sva  itself  (usually  adjective :  below, 
616)  has  the  same  value  in  composition :  and  even  its  inflected 
forms  are  (in  the  older  language  very  rarely)  used  as  reflexive 
pronoun. 

Nouns  usod  pronominally. 

514.  The  noun  atmdn,  'soul';  is  widely  employed,  in  the 
singular ;  as  reflexive  pronoun  of  all  three  persons. 

The  adjective  hhavant,  f.  hhavaH,  is  used  (as  already  pointed 
out :  456)  in  respectful  address  as  substitute  for  the  pronoun  of 
the  second  person.  Its  construction  with  the  verb  is  in  accord- 
ance with  its  true  character,  as  a  word  of  the  third  person. 

Pronominal  Dorivatives. 

515.  From  pronominal  roots  and  stems,  as  well  as  from 
the  larger  class  of  roots  and  from  noun-stems,  are  formed 
by  the  ordinary  suffixes  of  adjective  derivation  certain  words 
and  classes  of  words,  which  have  thus  the  character  of  pro- 
nominal adjectives. 

Some  of  the  more  'important  of  these  may  be  briefly  no- 
ticed here. 

616.  Possessives.  From  the  representative  stems  mad 
etc.  are  formed  the  adjectives  ma^ya,  (Mtna^a,  tvciAya,  ytmrutdiya^ 
toiC&ya,  and  yaSya^  which  are  used  in  a  possessive  sense :  'relat-^ 
ing  to  x&e,  mine',  and  so  on. 

Other  possessives  are  mamahd  (also  mdmakaf  RV.)  and  tavakd, 
from  the  genitives  mama  and  tava. 

An  ftnaiogotie  deriyative  from  the  genitive  amOtiya  is  amwyaycayd  (AY. 
etc.)»  'Ascendant  of  such  a  one'. 

It  ivas  pointed  out  a%ove  (408)  tliat  the  ^genitives"  asmikam  and  yu- 
smiham  are  reaUy  stereotyped  cases  of  possessive  adjectives. 

12* 
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Corresponding  to  way&tn  (518)  is  the  possessive  swiy  mean- 
ing *own',  as  relating  to  all  persons  and  numbers.  The  RV. 
has  once  the  corresponding  simple  possessive  of  the  second  per- 
son,   A?4,    'thy\ 

For  the  use  of  voa  as  reflexive  pronoun,  see  above,  613,  end. 

All  these  words  form  their  feminines  in  a. 

Other  derivatives  of  a  like  value  have  no  claim  to  be  mentioned  here. 
But  (excepting  sva)  the  possessives  are  so  rarely  used  as  to  make  but  a 
small  figure  in  the  language,  vrhich  prefers  generally  to  indicate  the  possessive 
relation  by  the  genitive  case  of  the  pronoun  itself. 

517.  By  the  suffix  vant  are  formed  from  the  pronominal 
roots,  with  prolongation  of  their  final  vowels,  the  adjectives 
mHvant,  tvUvani,  yusmUvant,  yuvUvant,  tUvant,  etovant,  t/Svanl,  mean- 
ing 'of  my  sort,  like  me',  etc.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
last  three  are  in  use  in  the  later  language,  in  the  sense  of 
^tanius  and  *guaniu8\  They  are  inflected  like  other  adjective 
stems  in  vant,  making  their  feminines  in  vati  (462  ff.). 

Words  of  similar  meaning  from  the  roots  %  and  M  are  iyant 
and  kiyant,  inflected  in  the  same  manner:  see  above^  461. 

618.  The  pronominal  roots  show  a  like  prolongation  of 
vowel  in  combination  with  the  root  drg,  'see,  look',  and  itft 
derivatives  dfga  and  (quite  rarely)  dfksa:  thus,  madrg,  madrga; 
asmadfga:  tvadfg  etc.;  t/usmadfg  etc.;  ta€^g  etc.;  etadfg,  etadfga, 
etadrkm  (VS.);  yadfg  etc.;  trfrf  and  ^trfrf  etc.  They  mean  'of  my 
sort,  like  or  resembling  me',  and  the  like,  and  the  last  five  are 
not  uncommon,  with  the  sense  oi^ talis  and  ^qualis'.  The  forms 
in  d^g  are  unvaried  for  gender ;  those  in  dfga  (and  dclcM  ?]  have 
feminines  in  t.  c 

619.  From  ta^  ka,  ya  come  tdiiy  'so  many',  Mtif  'how 
many?'  y&H,  'as  many'.  They  have  a  quasi-numeral  character, 
and  are  inflected  (like  the  numerals  p&nca  etc.:  above,  483)  only 
in  the  plural,  and  with  the  bare  stem  as  nom.  and  accus.:  thus, 
N.  A.   tdti;  I.   etc.   tdiibhts,  tdttbhyas,  tddndm,   tdtisu. 

620.  From  ya  (in  V.  and  Br.)  and  ka  come  the  compara- 
tives and  superlatives  yatard  and  yatamd,  and  katard  and  katamd; 
and  from  i,  the  comparative  itara.  For  their  inflection,  see 
below,   628. 

621.  Derivatives  with  the  suffix  ^a^'sometimes  conveying 
a  diminutive  or  a  contemptuous  meaning,  are  made  from  certain 
of  the  pronominal  roots  and  stems  (and  may,  according  to  the 
grammarians,    be   made   from   them   all):    thus,  from  ta,    takdm. 
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takdt^   takos;    from   aa,    sakH;    from  ya,   yakds,  t/aki,  yakS;    from 
asati,  asakau;   from  amu,   amttka. 

For  the  numerous  and  frequently  used  adverbs  formed  from  pronominal 
roots,  see  Adverbs  (below,  chapter  XYI.). 

Adjectives  declined  proncmlnally. 

622.  A  number  of  ai^'ectives  —  some  of  them  coming 
from  pronominal  roots,  others  more  or  leas  analogous  with 
pronouns  in  use  —  are  inflected,  in  part  or  wholly,  accord- 
ing to  the  pronominal  declension  (like  rT  ta,  495).     Thus : 

623.  The  comparatives  and  superlatives  from  pronominal 
roots  —  namely,  katard  and  katamd,  yatard  and  yatamd,  and  iiara ; 
also  anyd,  ^other',  and  its  comparative  anyatard  —  are  declined 
like  ta  throughout.     Their  feminine  stems  are  in  a. 

But  even  from  these  words  forms  made  according  to  the  adjective  de- 
clension are  sporadically  met  with  (e.  g.  iiarayam^  K.). 

524.  Other  J  words   are   so    inflected   except   in  the  nom.-  J 
acc.-voc.    sing,    neut.,    where   they   have   the  ordinary  adjective 

form  am^    instead   of  the   pronominal  at  (ad).     Such  are  idrva, 
^all',  m^a^   *all,  every',  Hhi,    'one'. 

These,  also,  are  not  without  exception,  at  least  in  the  earlier  language 
(e.  g.  tTifraya,  vf^vatj  RV. ;  ike  loc.  sing.,  AV.). 

525.  Yet  other  words  follow  the  same  model  usually,  or 
in  some  of  their  signiflcations,  or  optionally  ;  but  in  other  senses, 
or  without  known  rule,  lapse  into  the  adjective  inflection. 

Such  are  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  ttom  prepositional  stems: 
ddhara  and  adhamdj  diUara  and  dntamaf  dpara  and  apamdj  dvara  and  avamdf 
uttara  and  lUtamd,  Upara  and  upamd.  Of  these,  pronominal  forms  are  de- 
cidedly more  numerous  from  the  comparatives  than  from  the  superlatives. 

Further,  the  superlatives  (without  corresponding  comparatives)  paramd, 
caramd,  madhyamd;  and  also  anyatama  (whose  positive  and  comparative  belong 
to  the  class  first  mentioned:  623). 

Further,  the  words  pdra,  'distant,  other';  pQrva,  'prior,  east';  ddkaina, 
'right,  south';  ubhdya  (f.  ubhdyi  or  uhhayi)^  'of  both  kinds  or  parties';  and 
the  rare  8ama  (accentless),  'any  or  every  one\  simd,  'each,  all',  nimay  'the 
one,  half;  and  the  possessive  avd, 

626.  Occasional  forms  of  the  pronominal  declension  are  met  with  from 
numeral  adjectives:  e.  g.  prathamdsyas,  trtiyasyam ;  and  from  other  words 
having  an  indefinite  numeral  character:  thus,  dlpa^  'few';  ardhdj  'half; 
kivala,   'all';  dvHaya,  'of  the  two  kinds'  —  and  others. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


CONJUGATION. 

627.  The  subject  of  conjugation  or  verbal  inflection 
involves,  as  in  the  other  languages  of  the  family,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  voice,  tense,  mode,  number,  and  person. 

Then,  besides  the  simpler  or  ordinary  conjugation  of 
a  verbal  root,  there  are  certain  more  or  less  fully  developed 
secondary  or  derivative  conjugations. 

528.  Voice.  There  are  (as  in  Greek)  two  voices,  active 
and  middle,  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  the  personal 
endings.  This  distinction  is  a  pervading  one:  there  is  no 
active  personal  form  which  does  not  have  its  corresponding 
middle,  and  vice  versa;  and  it  is  extended  also  in  part  to 
the  participles  (but  not  to  the  infinitive). 

529.  An  active  form  is  called  by  the  Hindu  grammarians 
parasmai  padam,  ^a  word  for  another',  and  a  middle  form  is 
called  aimane  padam,  'a  word  for  one's  self:  the  terms  might  be 
best  paraphrased  by  'transitive'  and  'reflexive' .  And  the  distinc- 
tion thus  expressed  is  doubtless  the  original  foundation  of  the 
difference  of  active  and  middle  forms :  in  the  recorded  condition 
of  the  language,  however,  the  antithesis  of  transitive  and  re- 
flexive meaning  is  in  no  small  measure  blurred,  or  even  alto- 
gether effaced. 

530.  Some  verbs  are  conjugated  in  both  voices,  others 
in  one  only;  sometimes  a  part  of  the  tenses  are  inflected 
only  in  one  voice,  others  only  in  the  other  or  in  both;  of 
a  verb  usually  inflected  in  one  voice  sporadic  forms  of  the 
other  occur;  and  sometimes  the  voice  differs  according  as 
the  verb  is  compounded  with  certain  prepositions. 

581.  The  middle  forms  outside  the  present-system  (for 
which  there  is  a  special  passive  inflection:  see  below,  768), 
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and  sometimes  also  within  that  system,  are  liable  to  be  used 
like-wise  in  a  passive  sense. 

532.  Tense.  The  tenses  are  as  follows:  1.  a  present, 
with  2.  an  imperfect,  closely  related  with  it  in  form,  having 
a  prefixed  augment;  3.  a  perfect,  made  with  reduplication 
(to  which  in  the  Veda  is  added,  4.  a  so-called  pluperfect, 
made  from  it  with  prefixed  augment);  5.  an  aorist,  of  three 
different  formations :  a.  simple;  b.  reduplicated;  o.  sibilant; 
6.  a  future,  with  7.  a  conditional,  an  augment-tense,  stand- 
ing to  it  in  the  relation  of  an  imperfect  to  a  present ;  and 
8 .  a  second,  a  periphrastic,  future  (not  found  in  the  Veda). 

The  tenses  here  distinguished  (in  accordance  with  prevailing 
usage)  as  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  aorist  receive  those 
names  from  their  correspondence  in  mode  of  formation  with  tenses 
so  called  in  other  languages  of  the  family,  especially  in  Greek, 
and  not  at  all  from  differences  of  time  designated  by  them.  In 
no  period  of  the  Sanskrit  language  is  there  any  expression  of 
imperfect  or  pluperfect  time  —  nor  of  perfect  time,  except  in 
the  older  language,  where  the  ^'aorist"  has  this  value ;  later,  im- 
perfect, perfect,  and  aorist  (of  rare  use)  are  so  many  undiscrim- 
inated past  tenses  or  preterits :  see  below,  under  the  different 
tenses. 

533.  Mode.  In  respect  to  mode,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  classical  Sanskrit  and  the  older  language  of  the 
Veda  —  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  Brahmanas  —  is 
especially  great. 

In  the  Veda,  the  present  tense  has,  besides  its  indicative 
inflection,  a  subjunctive,  of  considerable  variety  of  formation, 
an  optative,  and  an  imperative  (in  2d  and  Sd  persons).  The 
same  three  modes  are  found,  though  of  much  less  frequent  oc- 
currence, as  belonging  to  the  perfect;  and  they  are  made  also 
from  the  aorists,  being  of  especial  frequency  from  the  simple 
aorist.  The  future  has  no  modes  (an  occasional  case  or  two 
are  purely  exceptional). 

In  the  classical  Sanskrit,  the  present  adds  to  its  indic- 
ative an  optative  and  an  imperative  —  of  which  last,  more- 
over^   the  first  persons   are   a  remnant  of  the  old  subjunc- 
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tive.  And  the  aorist  has  also  an  optative,  of  somewhat 
peculiar  inflection,  usually  called  the  precative  (or  bene- 
dictive). 

584.  The  present,  perfect,  and  future  tenses  have  each 
of  them,  alike  in  the  earlier  and  later  language,  a  pair  of 
participles,  active  and  middle,  sharing  in  the  various  pe- 
culiarities of  the  tense-formations;  and  in  the  Veda  are 
found  such  participles  belonging  also  to  the  aorist. 

636.  Tense-systems.  The  tenses,  then,  with  their 
accompanying  modes  and  participles,  fall  into  certain  well- 
marked  groups  or  systems: 

I.  The  present-system,  composed  of  the  pres- 
ent tense  with  its  modes,  its  participle,  and  its  pret- 
erit which  we  have  called  the  imperfect. 

n.  The  perfect-system,  composed  of  the  per- 
fect tense  (with,  in  the  Veda,  its  modes  and  its  preterit, 
the  so-called  pluperfect)  and  its  participle. 

in.  The  aorist-system,  or  systems,  simple, 
reduplicated,  and  sibilant,  composed  of  the  aorist  tense 
along  with,  in  the  later  language,  its  "precative"  opta- 
tive (but,  in  the  Veda,  with  its  various  modes  and  its 
participle). 

IV.  The  future-systems:  a.  the  old  or  sibi- 
lant future,  with  its  accompanying  preterit,  the  condi- 
tional, and  its  participle;  and  b.  the  new  periphrastic 
future. 

536.  Number  and  Person.  The  verb  has,  of  course, 
the  same  three  numbers  with  the  noun,  namely  singular, 
dual,  and  plural ;  and  in  each  number  it  has  the  three  per- 
sons, first,  second,  and  third.  All  of  these  are  made  in 
every  tense  and  mode  —  except  that  the  first  persons  of 
the  imperative   numbers   are  supplied  from  the  subjunctive. 
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537.  Verbal  adjectives  and  nouns:  Partici- 
ples. The  participles  belonging  to  the  tense-systems  have 
been  already  spoken  of  above  (684).  There  is  besides,  com- 
mg  directly  from  the  >oot  of  the  verb,  a  participle,  prevail- 
ingly of  past  and  passive  (or  sometimes  neuter)  meaning. 
Future  passive  participles,  or  gerundives,  of  several  different 
formations,  are  also  made. 

688 .  Infinitives.  In  the  older  language,  a  very  con- 
siderable variety  of  derivative  abstract  nouns  —  only  in  a 
few  sporadic  instances  having  anything  to  do  with  the  tense- 
systems  —  are  used  in  an  infinitive  or  quasi -infinitive 
sense ;  most  often  in  the  dative  case,  but  sometimes  also  in 
the  accusative,  in  the  genitive  and  ablative,  and  (very  rarely) 
in  the  locative.  In  the  classical  Sanskrit,  there  remains  a 
single   infinitive,    of  accusative  case-form,    having   nothing 

• 

to  do  with  the  tense-systems. 

589.  Gerund.  A  so-called  gerund  (or  absolutive)  — 
being,  like  the  infinitive,  a  stereotyped  case-form  of  a  de- 
rivative noun  —  is  a  part  of  the  general  verb-system  in 
both  the  earlier  and  later  language,  being  especially  fre- 
quent in  the  latter.  In  the  Veda  it  has  a  somewhat  various 
form ;  in  the  later  language,  it  has  only  two  forms,  one  for 
simple  verbs,  and  the  other  for  compound.  Its  value  is  that 
of  an  indeclinable  active  participle,  of  indeterminate  but 
prevailingly  past  tense-character. 

A  second  gerund,  an  adverbially  used  accusative  in  form, 
is  found,  but  only  rarely,  both  earlier  and  later. 

540.  Secondary  conjugatio^ns.  The  secondary  or 
derivative  conjugations  are  as  follows:  a.  the  passive;  b.  the 
intensive;  o.  the  desiderative;  d.  the  causative.  In  these, 
a  conjugation-stem,  instead  of  the  simple  root,  underlies 
the  whole  system  of  inflection.  Yet  there  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  them  the  character  of  a  present-system,    expanded 
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into  a  more  or  less  complete  conjugation;  and  the  passive 
is  so  purely  a  present-system  that  it  will  be  des.cribed  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  that  part  of  the  inflection  of  the 
verb. 

Under  the  same  general  head  belongs  the  subject  of 
denominative  conjugation,  or  the  conversion  of  noun  and 
adjective-stems  into  conjugation-stems.  Further,  that  of 
compound  conjugation,  whether  by  the  prefixion  of  prepo- 
sitions to  roots  or  by  the  addition  of  auxiliary  verbs  to  noun 
and  adjective-stems.  And  finally,  that  of  periphrastic  con- 
jugation, or  the  looser  combination  of  auxiliaries  with  verbal 
nouns  and  adjectives. 

641.  The  characteristic  of  a  proper  (finite  or  personal) 
verb-form  is  its  personal  ending.  By  this  alone  is  deter- 
mined its  character  as  regards  number  and  person  —  and 
in  part  also  as  regards  mode  and  tense.  But  the  distinc- 
tions of  mode  and  tense  are  mainly  made  by  the  formation 
of  tense  and  mode-stems,  to  which,  instead  of  to  the  pure 
root,  the  personal  endings  are  appended. 

r 

In  this  chapter  will  be  given  a  general  account  of  the  per- 
sonal endings,  and  also  of  the  formation  of  mode-stems  from 
tense-stems,  and  of  those  elements  in  the  formation  of  tense- 
stems  —  the  augment  and  the  reduplication  —  which  are  fotuid 
in  more  than  one  tense-system.  Then,  in  the  following  chapters, 
each  tense-system  will  be  taken  up  by  itself,  and  the  methods 
of  formation  of  its  stems,  both  tense-stems  and  mode-stems,  and 
their  combination  with  the  endings,  will  be  described  in  detail. 

Personal  Endings. 

543.  The  endings  of  verbal  inflection  are,  as  was  pointed 
out  above,  different  throughout  in  the  active  and  middle  voices. 
They  are  also,  as  in  Greek,  usually  of  two  somewhat  varying 
forms  for  the  same  person  in  the  same  voice :  one  fuller,  called 
primary ;  the  other  briefer,  called  secondary.  There  are  also  less 
pervading  differences,   depending  upon  other  conditions. 

A  condensed   statement  of  all  the  varieties   of  ending  for  each  person 
and  number  here  follows. 
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543.  Singular:  First  person.  The  primary  ending  in 
the  active  is  mi.  The  subjunctive,  however  (later  imperative), 
has  ni  instead;  and  in  the  oldest  Veda  this  tU  is  sometimes 
wanting,  and  the  person  ends  in  a  (as  if  the  ni  of  ani  were 
dropped).  The  secondary  ending  is  m;  and  to  this  m  an  a  has 
come  to  be  so  persistently  prefixed,  appearing  always  where  the 
tenseHstem  does  not  itself  end  in  a  (vam  for  varm  or  varam  in 
RV.,  once,  is  an  isolated  anomaly),  that  it  is  necessary  to  reckon 
am  as  ending,  alternate  with  m.  But  the  perfect  tense  has 
neither  mi  nor  m ;  its  ending  is  simply  a  (sometimes  a :  248  o) : 
or,  from  o-roots,  au. 

The  primary  middle  ending,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  other  persons,  would  be  regularly  me.  But  no  tense  or 
mode,  at  any  period  of  the  language,  shows  any  relic  whatever 
of  a  m  in  this  person:  the  primary  ending,  present  as  well  as 
perfect,  from  o-stems  and  others  alike,  is  e;  and  to  it  corre- 
sponds I  as  secondary  ending,  which  blends  with  the  final  of  an 
o-stem  to  e.  The  optative  has,  however,  a  instead  of  •;  and 
in  the  subjunctive   (later  imperative)  appears  oi  for  e. 

544.  Second  person.  In  the  active,  the  primary  ending 
is  si,  which  is  shortened  to  «  as  secondary :  as  to  the  loss  of 
this  s  after  a  final  radical  consonant,  see  below,  565.  But  the 
perfect  and  the  imperative  desert  here  entirely  the  analogy  of 
the  other  forms.  The  perfect  ending  is  invariably  tha  (or  tha, 
248  c).  The  imperative  is  far  less  regular.  The  fullest  form 
of  its  ending  is  dhi;  which,  however,  is  more  oftpn  reduced  to 
M;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  verbs  (including  all  o-stems, 
at  every  period  of  the  language)  no  ending  is  present,  but  the 
bare  stem  stands  as  personal  form.  In  a  very  small  class  of 
verbs  (722)  ana  is  the  ending.  The  Veda  has  also  an  ending 
/a^;  and  this  is  even  used  sporadically  in  other  persons  of  the 
imperative  (see  below,  670 — 1). 

In  the  middle  voice,  the  primary  ending,  both  present  and 
perfect,  is  se.  The  secondary  stands  in  no  apparent  relation  to 
this,  being  t/ias;  and  in  the  imperative  is  found  only  sva  (or 
sva :  248  c),  which  in  the  Veda  is  not  seldom  to  be  read  as  atta. 
In  the  old^r  language,  se  is  sometimes  strengthened  to  sai  in  the 
subjunctive. 

545.  Third  person.  The  active  primary  ending  is  ti; 
the  secondary,  t:  as  to  the  loss  of  the  latter  after  a  final  radical 
consonant,  see  below,  556.  But  in  the  imperative  appears  in- 
stead the  peculiar  ending  tu;  and  in  the  perfect  no  characteristic 
consonant  is  present,  and  the  third  person  has  the  same  ending 
as  the  first. 
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The  primary  middle  ending  is  Uy  with  ia  as  corresponding 
secondary.  In  the  older  language,  te  is  often  strengthened  to 
tdi  in  the  subjunctive.  In  the  perfect,  the  middle  third  person 
has,  like  the  active,  the  same  ending  with  the  first,  namely  e 
simply ;  and  in  the  older  language,  the  third  person  present  also 
often  loses  the  distinctive  part  of  its  termination,  and  comes  to 
coincide  in  form  with  the  first.  To  this  e  perhaps  corresponds, 
as  secondary,  the  i  of  the  aorist  3d  pers.  passive  (842  ff.).  The 
imperative  has  tarn  (or,  in  the  Veda,  rarely  am)  for  its  ending. 

646,  Dual:  First  person.  Both  in  active  and  in  middle, 
the  dual  first  person  is  in  all  its  varieties  precisely  like  the 
corresponding  plural,  only  with  substitution  of  v  for  the  m  of  the 
latter:  thus,  vas  [no  vast  has  been  found  to  occur),  va,  vahe, 
vahi,  vahat.  The  person  is,  of  course,  of  comparatively  rare 
use,   and  from  the  Veda  no  form  in  vos,   even,  is  quotable. 

547.  Second  and  Third  persons.  In  the  active,  the 
primary  ending  of  the  second  person  is  thas,  and  that  of  the 
third  is  tas;  and  this  relation  of  th  to  t  appears  also  in  the 
perfect,  and  runs  through  the  whole  series  of  middle  endings. 
The  perfect  endings  are  primary,  but  have  u  instead  of  a  as 
vowel;  and  an  a  has  become  so  persistently  prefixed  that  their 
forms  have  to  be  reckoned  as  athiu  and  atus.  The  secondary 
endings  exhibit  no  definable  relation  to  the  primary  in  these 
two  persons ;  they  are  tarn  and  tarn ;  and  they  are  used  in  the 
imperative  as  well. 

In  the  middle,  a  long  a  —  which,  however,  with  the  final 
a  of  a-stems  becomes  e  —  has  become  prefixed  to  all  dual 
endings  of  the  second  and  third  persons,  so  as  to  form  an  in- 
separable  part  of  them.  The  primary  endings,  present  and  per- 
fect, are  athe  and  aie;  the  secondary  (and  imperative)  are  atham 
and  atam   (or,  with  stem-final  a,  ethe  etc.). 

The  Rig-Yeda  has  a  very  few  forms  in  aithe  and  aittj  apparently  from 
ethe  and  ete  with  sabjanctive  strengthening  (they  are  all  detailed  below: 
see  615,  701,  787,  752,  886,  1008,  1048). 

548.  Plural:  First  person.  The  earliest  form  of  the 
active  ending  is  masty  which  in  the  oldest  language  is  more 
frequent  than  the  briefer  mas  (in  RV.,  as  five  to  one;  inAV., 
however,  only  as  three  to  four).  In  the  classical  Sanskrit,  mas 
is  the  exclusive  primary  ending;  but  the  secondary  abbreviated 
ma  belongs  also  to  the  perfect  and  the  subjunctive  (imperative). 
In  the  Veda,  ma  often  becomes  ma  (248  c),  especially  in  the 
perfect. 

The  primary  middle  ending  is  make.  This  is  lightened  in 
the  secondary  form  to  maht;  and,   on  the  other  hand,  it  is  regu- 
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larly   (in  the  Veda,  not  invariably)  strengthened  to  mahai  in  the 
subj  unctive   (imperative) . 

649,  Second  person.  The  active  primary  ending  is  tha. 
The  secondary,  also  imperative,  ending  is  ta  (in  the  Veda,  ta  only 
once  in  impv.).  But  in  the  perfect  any  characteristic  consonant  is 
wanting,  and  the  ending  is  simply  a.  In  the  Veda,  the  syllable 
na,  of  problematic  origin,  is  not  infrequently  added  to  both 
forms  of  the  ending,  making  thana  (rarely  tAana)  and  tana.  The 
forms  in  which  this  occurs  will  be  detailed  below,  under  the 
different  formations :  the  addition  is  very  rarely  made  excepting 
to  persons  of  the  first  general  conjugation. 

The  middle  primary  ending  is  dhve,  which  belongs  to  the 
perfect  as  well  as  the  present.  Jn  the  subjunctive  of  the  older 
language  it^is  sometimes  strengthened  to  dhvat.  The  secondary 
(and  imperative)  ending  is  dhvam  (in  RV.,  once  dh/oa);  and 
dhvat  is  once  met  with  in  the  imperative  (570).  In  the  Veda, 
the  V  of  all  these  endings  is  sometimes  resolved  into  u,  and  the 
ending  becomes  dissyllabic. 

650.  Third  person.  The  full  primary  ending  is  anti  in 
the  active,  with  ante  as  corresponding  middle.  The  middle  sec- 
ondary ending  is  anta,  to  which  should  correspond  an  active 
ant;  but  of  the  t  only  altogether  questionable  traces  are  left, 
in  the  euphonic  treatment  of  a  final  »  (207) ;  the  ending  is  an. 
In  the  imperative,  antu  and  antam  take  the  place  oianti  and 
ante.  The  initial  a  of  all  these  endings  is  like  that  of  am  in 
the   1st  sing.,  disappearing  after  the  final  a  of  a  tense- stem. 

Moreover,  anti,  antu,  ante,  antam,  anta  are  all  liable  to  be 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  their  nasal,  becoming  ati  etc.  In  the 
active,  this  weakening  takes  place  only  after  reduplicated  stems 
(and  after  a  few  roots  which  are  treated  as  if  reduplicated : 
639  ff.) ;  in  the  middle,  it  occurs  after  all  tense-stems  save  those 
ending  in  a. 

Further,  for  the  secondary  active  ending  an  there  is  a  sub- 
stitute U8  (or  ur :  169,  end),  which  is  used  in  the  same  reduplicating 
verbs  that  change  anti  to  ati  etc.,  and  which  accordingly  appears 
as  a  weaker  correlative  of  an.  The  same  us  is  also  used  uni- 
versally in  the  perfect,  in  the  optative  (not  in  the  subjunctive), 
in  those  forms  of  the  aorist  whose  stem  does  not  end  in  a,  and 
in  the  imperfect  of  roots  ending  in  a^  and  a  few  others  (621). 

The  perfect  middle  has  in  all  periods  of  the  language  the 
peculiar  ending  re,  and  the  optative  has  the  allied  ran^  in  this 
person.  In  the  Veda,  a  variety  of  other  endings  containing  a  r 
as  distinctive  consonant  are  met  with :  namely,  re  (and  ire)  and 
rate  in  the  present ;  rata  in  the  optative   (both  of  present  and  of 
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aorist) ;  rire  in  the  perfect ;  raniUf  ran,  and  ram  in  aorists  (and 
in  an  imperfect  or  two);  ram  and  ratam  in  the  imperative.  The 
three  rate,  ratam,  and  rata  are  found  even  in  the  later  language 
in  one  or  two  verbs  (629). 

651.  Below  are  given,  for  convenience,  in  tabular  form, 
the  schemes  of  endings  as  accepted  in  the  classical  or  later 
language :  namely,  a.  the  regtilar  primary  endings,  used  in  the 
present  indicative  and  the  future  (and  the  subjunctive  in  part); 
and  b,  the  regular  secondary  endings,  used  in  the  imperfect, 
the  conditional,  the  aorist,  the  optative  (and  the  subjunctive  in 
part);  and  further,  of  special  schemes,  o.  the  perfect  endings 
(chiefly  primary,  especially  in  the  middle) ;  and  d.  the  imperative 
endings  (chiefly  secondary).  To  the  so-called  imperative  endings 
of  the  flrst  person  is  prefixed  the  a  which  is  practically  a  part 
of  them,  though  really  containing  the  mode-sign  of  the  sub- 
junctive from  which  they  are  derived. 

652.  Further,  a  part  of  t)ie  endings  are  marked  with  an 
accent,  and  a  part  are  left  unaccented.  The  latter  are  those 
which  never,  under  any  circumstances,  receive  the  accent;  the 
former  are  accented  in  considerable  classes  of  verbs,  though  by 
no  means  in  all.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  general,  the  im- 
accented  endings  are  those  of  the  singular  active;  but  the  2d 
sing,  imperative  has  an  accented  ending ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  series  of  1st  persons  imperative,  active  and 
middle,  have  unaccented  endings  (this  being  a  characteristic  of 
the  subjunctive  formation  which  they  represent). 

568.    The  schemes  of  normal  endings,  then,  are  as  follows: 

a.  Primary  findings. 


active. 

middle. 

8. 

d. 

p.                      8. 

d. 

p. 

1 

mi 

vds 
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•oSht 

mdhe 
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ti 

t&8 

dnti;  dti             ti 
b.  Secondary  Endings. 

du 

dnU,  dt€ 
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vd 
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vdhi 
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tdm 
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dhvdm 
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dn,  Cs              td 
c.  Perfect  Endings. 

dtam 

dnta,  dta,  rSn 

1 

a 

vd 

md               € 

vdke 

mdhe 

2 

tha 

dthus 

d                  U 

ithe 

dhve 

3 

a 

dtus 

<L9                      i 

ate 

ri 

d.  Imperative  Endings. 

ama              ai 

ctvahdi 

amakdi 

td                 9vd 

itham 

dhvdm 

dntUf  dtu         idm 

dtam 

dntam,  dtdm 
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1  ant  dva 

2  dhi.kit—    tdm 

3  tu  tdm 

554.  In  general,  the  rule  is  followed  that  an  accented  ending,  if  dis- 
syllabic, is  accented  on  its  first  syllable  —  and  the  constant  union-Towels 
are  regarded,  in  this  respect,  as  integral  parts  of  the  endings.  Bat  the 
3d  pi.  ending  ate  of  the  pres.  indie,  middle  has  in  BY.  tlie  accent  ate  in 
a  number  of  verbs  (see  613,  685»  699.  718);  and  an  occasional  instance 
is  met  with  in  other  endings:  thus,  m<iM  (see  719»  785). 

555.  The  secondary  endings  of  the  second  and  third  persons  slngnlar, 
as  consisting  of  an  added  consonant  without  vowel,  should  regularly  (150) 
be  lost  whenever  the  root  or  stem  to  which  they  are  to  be  added  itself  ends 
in  a  consonant.  And  this  rule  is  in  general  followed;  yet  not  without  ex- 
ceptions.    Thus : 

a.  A  root  ending  in  a  dental  mute  sometimes  drops  this  final  mute 
instead  of  the  added  s  in  the  second  person ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  root 
or  stem  ending  in  s  sometimes  drops  this  s  instead  of  the  added  t  in  the 
third  person  —  in  either  case,  establishing  the  ordinary  relation  of  8  and  t 
in  these  persons,  instead  of  s  and  s,  or  t  and  I.  A  similar  loss  of  any 
other  final  consonant  before  the  ending  is  exceedingly  rare.  For  instances, 
see  below,  692. 

b.  Again,  a  union-vowel  is  sometimes  introduced  before  the  ending, 
either  a  or  t;  see  below,  6^,  631,  819,  880. 

In  a  few  isolated  cases  in  the  older  langaage,  this  i  is  changed  to  di: 
see  below,  904  b,  1068. 

556.  The  changes  of  form  which  roots  and  steins  undergo 
in  their  combinations  with  these  endings  will  be  pointed  out  in 
detail  below,  under  the  various  formations.  Here  may  be  simply 
mentioned  in  advance,  as  by  far  the  most  important  among  them, 
a  distinction  of  stronger  and  weaker  form  of  stem  in  large  classes 
of  verbs,  standing  in  relation  with  the  accent  —  the  stem  being 
of  stronger  form  when  the  accent  falls  upon  it,  or  before  an 
accentless  ending,  and  of  weaker  form  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  ending. 

.Of  the  endings  marked  as  accented  in  the  scheme,  the  ta  of  2d  pi.  is 
not  infrequently  in  the  Veda  treated  as  unaccented,  the  tone  resting  on  the 
stem,  which  is  strengthened.  Much  less  often,  the  tarn  of  2d  du.  is  treated 
in  the  same  way:  other  endings,  only  sporadically. 

Subjunctive  Mode. 

557.  Of  the  subjunctive  mode  (as  was  pointed  out  above) 
only  fragments  are  left  in  the  later  or  classical  language  :  namely, 
in  the  so*called   first  persons  imperative,  and  in  the  use  (580) 
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of  the  imperfect  and  aorist  persons  without  augment  after  mi 
prohibitive.  In  the  oldest  period,  however,  it  was  a  very  fre- 
quent formation,  being  three  or  four  times  as  common  as  the 
optative  in  the  Rig- Veda,  and  nearly  the  same  in  the  Atharvan; 
but  already  in  the  Brahmanas  it  becomes  comparatively  rare. 
Its  varieties  of  form  are  considerable,  and  sometimes  perplexing. 

558.  In  its  most  normal  and  regular  formation,  a  special 
mode-stem  is  made  for  the  subjunctive  by  adding  to  the  tense- 
stem  an  a  —  which  combines  with  a  final  a  of  the  tense-stem, 
to  a.  The  accent  rests  upon  the  tense-stem,  which  accordingly 
has  the  strong  form.  Thus,  from  the  strong  present-stem  dok 
(yduh)  is  made  the  subjunctive-stem  d6Aa;  from  jtih6  ("^hujy 
juhdva;  from  yundj  (Yyuj),  yundja;  from  hhdva  (yhhu),  bMva; 
from  fy*dd  (ytud),  tuda;  from  ucyd  (pass.,  j/rrw?),  ucya;  and  so  on. 

559.  The  stem  thus  formed  is  inflected  in  general  as  an 
a-stem  would  be  inflected  in  the  indicative,  with  constant  accent, 
and  a  for  a  before  the  endings  of  the  first  person  (733)  —  but 
with  the  following  peculiarities  as  to  ending  etc.  : 

560.  In  the  active,  the  Ist  sing,  has  ni  as  ending:  thus,  ddhani^ 
yundjdni,  bhdvani.  But  in  the  Rig- Veda  sometimes  a  simply:  thus,  <2ya, 
brdva. 

In  1st  dn.,  1st  pL,  and  3d  pi.,  the  endings  are  always  the  secondary: 
thus,  ddhava,  ddhdmaj  ddhan;  hhdvavat  bhdvama,  hhdvan. 

In  2d  and  3d  du.  and  2d  pi.,  the  endings  are  always  primary:  thas, 
ddhathas,  ddhataSf  ddJiatha ;  bhdvatJuUy  hhdvaUUf  hhdvatha. 

In  2d  and  3d  sing.,  the  endings  are  either  primary  or  secondary:  thus, 
ddhasi  or  ddhas,  ddhati  or  ddhat;  hhdvasi  or  hhdvaSj  hhdvati  or  bhdvdt 

Occasionally,  forms  with  double  mode-sign  a  (by  assimilation  to  the 
more  numerous  subjunctives  from  tense-stems  in  a)  are  met  with  from  iion- 
a-stems :  thus,  dsdtha  from  aa ;  dyda,  dyatj  dydn  from  e  (yi), 

561.  In  the  middle,  forms  with  secondary  instead  of  primary  endings 
are  very  rare,  being  found  only  in  the  3d  pi.  (where  they  are  more  frequent 
than  the  primary),  and  in  a  case  or  two  of  the  3d  sing. 

The  striking  peculiarity  of  subjunctive  middle  inflection  is  the  frequent 
strengthening  of  e  to  ai  in  the  endings.  This  is  less  general  in  the  very 
earliest  language  than  later.  In  1st  sing.,  di  alone  is  found  as  ending,  even 
in  BY.;  and  in  1st  du.  also  (of  rare  occurrence),  only  dvahdi  is  met  with. 
In  1st  pi.,  dmahdi  prevails  in  BY.  and  AY.  {dmahe  is  found  a  few  timesjr 
and  is  alone  known  later.  In  2d  sing.,  sai  for  se  does  not  occur  in  RV.r 
but  is  the  only  form  in  AY.  and  the  Brahmanas.  In  3d  sing.,  tdi  for  U 
occurs  once  in  RY.,  and  is  the  predominant  form  in  AY.,  and  the  only  one 
later.  In  2d  pi.,  dhvdi  for  dhve  is  found  in  one  word  in  RY.,  and  a  few 
times  in  the  Brahmanas.  In  3d  pi.,  ntdi  for  nte  is  the  Brahmana  form  (of 
far  from  frequent  occurrence);   it   occurs   neither  in  RY.   nor  AY.     No  sacb 
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dual  eodiBf 9  as  thai  and  tai,  for  the  and  te,  ftre  a&ywhere  fotmd ;  but  RY. 
has  is  a  few  words  (nine:  above,  627,  end)  dUhe  and  dUe,  which  appear 
to  be  a  like  snbjaactive  atrengtheniAg  of  ethe  and  eU  (although  found  in  one 
indicative  form,  kris^odite).  Before  the  ai-endings  the  penultimate  vowel'  is 
legalarlj  long  d ;  but  an<dt  instead  of  dnltdi  is  two  <a  three  Umea  met  with, 
and  <m4»  (TS.)  aitdi  for  didi, 

582.  The  Bubjunctive  endings,  then,  in  combination  with 
th^  subjunctiye  mode-sign,  are  as  follows : 

active.  middle. 

B.  d.  p.  I.  d.  p. 

{dmahdi 
dm(Ae 
{adhve 
ddhvdi 
{ante,  anta 
drUdi 

And,  in  farther  combinaliion  with  final  a  of  a  teauie*6tem, 
the  initial  a  of  all  these  endings  becomes  a :  thus,  for  example, 
in  2d  pers.  :  asi  or  da,  d^as,   dtha^  d$e,   ddkve. 

603.  Besides  this  proper  subjunctive,  with  mode-sign,  in  its  triple 
form  —  with  primary,  with  strengthened  primary,  and  with  secondary  end- 
ings —  there  is  in  the  older  language  another,  without  mode-sign  and  with 
seooodary  endings,  or  in  all  reepecte  coinciding  with  the  forms  of  an  angment- 
teiise  (imperfect  or  aorist)  save  for  the  absence  of  the  augment.  Subjunc- 
tives  of  this  character  are  frequent  in  RY.,  decidedly  less  common  in  later 
Vedlc,  and  very  little  used  in  the  Brahmanas  except  after  mi  prohibitive 
(580)  —  after  which  they  stand  also  in  the  later  language. 

These  forms  are  sometimes  called  '^imperfect  subjunctive",  but  the 
appellation  is  an  evident  misnomer:  ''improper  subjunctive"  is  preferable. 
Since  (below,  587}  the  forms  of  augmented  tenses  are  also  freely  used  in 
an  indicative  sense  without  augment  in  the  oldest  Yeda,  the  distinction  of 
the  two  classes  of  use  is  often  difficult  to  make. 

As  to  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive,  see  below,  572  if. 

Optative  Mode. 

564.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  optative  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the  language  of  the  Vedas ; 
but  it  gains  rapidly  in  frequency,  and  already  in  the  Brahmanas 
greatly  outnumbers  the  subjunctive,  which  still  later  it  comes 
ahnost  entirely  to  replace. 

Its  mode  of  formation  is  the  same  in  all  periods  of  the 
language. 

Whitney,  Grammar.  13 
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565.  The  optatiye  mode-sig^  is  in  the  active  voice  a  dif- 
ferent one,  according  as  it  is  added  to  a  tense-stem  ending  in  a, 
or  in  some  other  final.  In  the  latter  case^  it  is  yff,  accented; 
this  ya  is  appended  to  the  weaker  form  of  the  tense-stem,  and 
takes  the  regular  series  of  secondary  endings/  with,  in  3d  plnr., 
us  instead  of  an,  and  loss  of  the  a  before  it.  After  an  o-stem, 
it  is  i,  unaccented ;  this  t  blends  with  the  final  a  to  e  (whicli 
then  is  accented  or  not  according  to  the  accent  of  the  a);  and 
the  e  is  maintained  unchanged  before  a  vowel-ending  (am,  m), 
by  means  of  an  interposed  euphonic  y. 

In  the  middle  voice,  the  mode-sign  is  i  throughout,  and 
takes  the  secondary  endings,  with  a  in  1st  sing.,  and  ran  in 
3d  pi.  After  an  a-stem,  the  rules  as  to  its  combination  to  e, 
the  accent  of  the  latter,  and  its  retention  before  a  vowel-ending 
with  interposition  of  a  y,  are  the  same  as  in  the  active.  After 
any  other  final,  the  weaker  form  of  stem  is  taken,  and  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  ending  (except  in  one  class  of  verbs,  where  it 
falls, upon  the  tense-stem:  see  645);  and  the  %  (as  when  com- 
bined to  e)  takes  an  inserted  y  before  a  vowel-ending. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell  from  the  form  whether  t  or  t  is 
combined  with  the  final  of  an  a-stem  to  e;  but  no  good  reason  appears  to 
exist  for  assuming  t,  rather  than  the  I  which  shows  itself  in  the  other  class 
of  stems  in  middle  voice. 

566.  The  combined  mode-sign  and  endings  of  the  optative, 
then,  are  as  follows,  in  their  double  form,  for  o-stems  and  for 
others : 


a.  for  non-o-stems. 

active. 

middle. 
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b.  combined  with  the  final  of  a- 

-stems. 
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eyam 

eva 
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evahi 

emahi 
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es 
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The  ya  is  in  the  Yeda  not  seldom  resolved  into  ia. 
The  Yedic  8d  pi.  middle  forms  in  rata  will  be  detailed  below,  under  the 
various  formations. 

567.  Precative.  Precative  forms  are  such  as  have  a 
sibilant  inserted  between  the  optative-sign  and  the  ending.  They 
are  made  almost  only  from  the  aorist  stems,  and,  though  allowed 
by  the  grammarians  to  be  formed  from  every  root  —  the  active 
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piecative  from  the  simple  aorist,  the  middle  from  the  sibilant 
aorist  —  are  practically  of  rare  occurrence  at  every  period  of  the 
language,   and  especially  later. 

The  insetted  a  runt  in  the  active  through  the  whole  series  of  persons ; 
in  the  middle,  it  is  allowed  only  in  the  2d  and  3d  persons  sing,  and  do., 
and  the  2d  pi.,  and  is  quotahle  from  the  older  literature  only  for  the  2d  and 
3d  sing.  In  the  2d  sing,  act.,  the  precative  form,  by  reason  of  the  nec- 
essary loss  of  the  added  «,  is  not  distingnishahle  from  the  simple  optative; 
in  the  3d  sing,  act.,  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  later  language,  which 
(above,  555)  saves  the  personal  ending  t  instead  of  the  precative-sign  s; 
but  the  BY.  usually,  and  the  other  Vedic  texts  to  some  extent,  have  the 
proper  ending  yds  (for  ydst). 

The  accent  is  as  in  the  simple  optative. 

568.  The  precative  endings,  then,  accepted  in  the  later 
language  (including,  in  brackets,  those  which  are  identical  with 
the  simple  optative),  are  as  follows  : 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1        yasam  yiava  ydsma  [iyd]  [tvdhi]  fttndhi] 

S        [yds]  yistam  yista  taihSs  iydsihdm        tdhvdm 

^       Lyi^l  ydstdm  ydstu  utd  iySsidm        [irdn] 

As  to  the  uses  of  the  optative,  see  below,  572  ff. 

Imperative  Mode. 

569.  The  imperative  has  no  mode-sign;  it  is  made  by 
adding  its  own  endings  directly  to  the  tense-stem,  just  as 
the  other  endings  are  added  to  form  the  indicative  tenses. 

Hence,  in  2d  and  3d  du.  and  2d  pi.,  its  forms  are  indistinguishahle 
from  those  of  the  augment-preteilt  from  the  same  stem  with  its  augment 
omitted. 

The  roles  as  to  the  nse  of  the  different  endings  —  espeoially  in  2d  sing., 
where  the  variety  is  considerable  —  wUl  he  given  helow,  in  connection  with 
the  various  tense-systems.  The  ending  tat,  however,  has  so  much  that  is 
peculiar  in  its  use  that  it  calls  for  a  little  explanation  here. 

570.  The  Imperative  in  tdi.  This  is  nowhere  a  frequent  form, 
though  found  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  language,  and  allowed  to  be 
made  in  the  latest ;  in  the  live  leading  Yedlc  texts  it  is  formed  from  nearly 
flfty  verbs,  and  has  less  than  seventy  occurrences.  Its  usual  value  is  that 
of  a  second  person  singular;  but  it  occurs  as  1st  sing,  once,  in  AY.  {dvyu- 
idih  jdgrtad  ahdm,  'let  me  watch  till  day-break');  as  3d  sing.,  toward  a  dozen 
times  (e.  g.  pCnar  md  "viQoiad  rayfk,  TS.,  *let  wealth  come  again  to  me'; 
flydfh  tydsya  rdjd  murdhdnarh  vf  pdtayatdty  (^B,,  *the   king  here  shall  make 
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his  head  fly  off*);  and  as  2d  pi.  several  times  in  TS.  (e.  g.  apdh . . .  dtvitu 
nah  mkfto  hruidt,  'ye  waters,  annotinee  us  to  the  gods  as  well-doers*),  and 
many  times  in  a  Brahmana  passage  (repeated  in  K.  xvi.  21,  TB.  Hi.  6.  1,  and 
AB^  ii.  6,  7)  —  in  which,  moreover,  two  authoritiea  (K.  and  AB.)  have  once 
vSrayadhvai  for  varayatat:  no  other  occnrrence  of  dhvat  haa  been  noted. 

571.  As  regards  its  meaning,  this  form  has  been  shown 
(Delbrflck)  to  have  prevailingly  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  traceably 
but  much  less  distinctly  in  the  Vedic  texts,  a  specific  tense-value 
added  to  its  mode-value  —  as  signifying,  namely,  an  injunction 
to  be  carried  out  at  a  later  time  than  the  present :  it  is  (like 
the  Latin  forms  in  to  and  toUl)  a  posterior  or  future  imperative. 
Examples  are :  lAo)  'vd  md  tfsthanUim  abhy^hj  *ti  bruhi  tdth  tH  na  dgatam 
pratiprdJbrutdt  (9^*)i  *^*y  ^  ^®'  ^come  to  me  as  I  stand  jast  here",  and 
[afterward]  annonnoe  her  to  ns  as  having  come-;  ydd  urdhvda  tUput  drdvine 
'h&  dhaXJUii  (BV.))  'when  thou  shait  stand  upright,  [then]  bestow  riohes  hers' 
(and  similarly  in  many  cases);  uiOtXAam  ^vah6  hhavo  'dHhya  prdti  dhdvatai 
(AY.),  'be  a  carrier  np  the  ascent;  after  having  carried  np>  run  back  again'; 
vdnaspdtif  ddhi  tva  sthasyati  tdsya  vittdt  (TS.),  'the  tree  will  ascend  thee, 
take  [then]  note  of  it'. 

According  to  the  grammarians,  the  form  in  UU  may  be  used  when  bene- 
dietion  is  intended. 

Uses  of  the  Modes. 

672.  Of  the  three  modes,  the  imperative  is  the  one 
most  distinct  and  limited  in  office,  and  most  unchanged  in 
use  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  language.  It  signi- 
fies a  command  or  injunction  —  an  attempt  at  the  exercise 
of  the  speaker's  will  upon  some  one  or  something  outside 
of  himself. 

This,  however  (in  Sanskrit  as  in  other  languages),  is  by 
no  means  always  of  the  same  force ;  the  command  shades  off 
into  a  demand,  an  exhortation,  an  entreaty,  an  expression  of 
earnest  desire.  The  imperative  also  sometimes  signifies  an  as^- 
sumption  or  concession ;  and  occasionally,  by  pregnant  construc- 
tion, it  becomes  the  expression  of  something  conditional  or 
conjtingent;  but  it  does  not  acquire  any  regular  use  in  dependr 
ent-clause-making . 

678.   The  optative  appears  to  have  as  its  primary  office 

the  expression  of  wish  or  desire;   in  the   oldest  language, 

its  prevailing  use  in  independent  clauses   is  that  to  which 

the  name  ^'optative"  properly  belongs. 
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The  so-called  precative  forms  (567)  are  restricted  to  this 
use,  but  are  not  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  simple  optatives. 

But  the  expression  of  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  passes  nat- 
urally over  into  that  of  request  or  entreaty,  so  that  the  optative 
becomes  a  softened  imperative ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  comes 
to  signify  vrhat  is  generally  desirable  or  proper,  what  should  or 
ought  to  be,  and  so  becomes  the  mode  of  prescription ;  or,  yet 
again,  it  is  weakened  into  signifying  what  may  or  can  be,  what 
is  likely  or  usual,  and  so  becomes  at  last  a  softened  statement 
of  what  is. 

Further,  the  optative  in  dependent  clauses,  with  relative 
pronouns  and  conjunctions,  becomes  a  regular  means  of  ex- 
pression of  the  conditional  and  contingent,  in  a  wide  and  in- 
creasing variety  of  uses. 

574.  The  subjiinctiye,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  be- 
comes nearly  extinct  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
language;  thiere  are  left  of  it  in  classical  usage  only  two 
relics ;  the  use  of  its  first  persons  in  an  •'imperative"  sense, 
or  to  signify  a  necessity  or  obligation  resting  on  the  speak- 
er, or  a  peremptory  intention  on  his  part;  and  the  use  of 
its  other   persons,    with  the  negative  particle  HT  ma,   in  a 

prohibitive  or  negative  imperative  sense. 

And  the  general  value  of  the  subjunctive  from  the  begin- 
ning was  what  these  relics  would  seem  to  indicate:  its  funda- 
mental meaning  is  perhaps  that  of  requisition,  less  peremptory 
than  the  imperative,  more  so  than  the  optative.  But  this  meaning 
is  liable  to  the  same  modifications  and  transitions  with  that  of 
the  optative ;  and  subjunctive  and .  optative  run  closely  parallel 
with  one  another  in  the  oldest  language  in  their  use  in  in- 
dependent clauses,  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  in  dependent. 
And  instead  of  their  being  (as  in  Greek)  both  maintained  in 
use,  and  endowed  with  nicer  and  more  distinctive  values,  the 
subjunctive  gradually  disappears,  and  the  optative  assumes  alone 
the  offices  formerly  shared  by  both. 

575.  The  diflference,  then,  between  imperative  and  sub- 
junctive and  optative,  in  their  fundamental  and  most  char- 
acteristic uses,  is  one  of  degree:  command,  requisition, 
wi^ :  and  no  sharp  line  of  division  exists  between  them ; 
they  are  more  or  less  exchangeable  with  one  another,  ahd 
combinable  in  coordinate  clauses. 
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Thus,  in  AV.,  we  have  in  impv.:  gatdni  jiva  garddah,  'do 
thou  live  a  hundred  autumns*;  ubhad  (au  jivatam  jar&dasH,  'let 
them  both  live  to  attain  old  age*;  —  in  subj.,  adyd  jivani,  'let 
me  live  this  day' ;  gatdm  Jwati  garddah,  *he  shall  live  a  hundred 
autumns*;  —  in  opt.,  jivema  gardddm  gatint,  *may  we  live  htmd- 
reds  of  autumns';  sdrvam  ayur  jivyasam  (prec),  'I  would  fain 
live  out  my  whole  term  of  life*.  Here  the  modes  would  be 
interchangeable  with  a  hardly  perceptible  change  of  meaning. 

Examples,  again,  of  different  modes  in  coordinate  construc- 
tion are :  it/dm  agne  nurl  pdtim  vtdesta  .  .  .  suvdna  putrun  mdhm 
hhavdti  gatvG,  pdHm  suhhdgd  vi  rajatu  (AY.),  'may  this  woman, 
O  Agni  1  find  a  spouse ;  giving  birth  to  sons  she  shall  become 
a  chief tainess ;  having  attained  a  spouse  let  her  rule  in  happiness'; 
gopdyd  na^  svastdye  prahudhe  na^  punar  dada^  C^^O'  'watch  over 
us  for  our  welfare,  grant  unto  us  to  wake  again*;  tyin  nah 
sunuh  .  ,  ,  sa  te  sumaHr  bhutv  asmS  (RV.),  'may  there  be  to  us 
a  son ;  let  that  favor  of  thine  be  ours' .  It  is  not  very  seldom 
the  case  that  versions  of  the  same  passage  in  different  texts  show 
different  modes  as  various  readings. 

There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  earliest  employment  of 
these  modes  to  prove  that  they  might  not  all  be  specialized  uses 
of  forms  originally  equivalent  —  having,  for  instance,  a  general 
future  meaning. 

676.  As  examples  of  the  less  characteristic  use  of  sub- 
junctive and  optative  in  the  older  language,  in  independent 
clauses,  may  be  quoted  the  following:  a  ghd  tk  gachdn  uUara 
yughifd  (RV.),  'those  later  ages  will  doubtless  come*;  ydd  .  . .  fwfc 
mard  ili  mdnyase  (RV.),  'if  thou  thinkest  "I  shall  not  die'";  n& 
ta  naganti  nd  dahhdti  tdskarah  (RV.),  'they  do  not  become  lost; 
no  thief  can  harm  them*;  Msmai  devuya  havhd  vidhema  (RV.), 
'to  what  god  shall  we  offer  oblation?*  agnind  rayim  agnavat .  .  . 
divi-dive  (RV.),  'by  Agni  one  may  gain  wealth  every  day';  utai 
'nam  hrahmdne  dadydt  tdthd  syonH  givU  sydt  (AY.),  'one  should 
give  her,  however,  to  a  Brahman;  in  that  case  she  will  be 
propitious  and  favorable*;  dhar-ahar  dadydt  (C^.),  'one  should 
give  every  day*. 

577.  The  uses  of  the  optative  in  the  later  language  are  of 
the  utmost  variety,  covering  the  whole  field  occupied  jointly  by 
the  two  modes  in  earlier  time.  A  few  examples  from  a  single 
text  (MBh.)  will  be  enough  to  illustrate  them :  ucMstath  ndi  'va 
hhunjiydm  na  kurydm  pddadhdvanam,  'I  will  not  eat  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  sacrifice,  I  will  not  perform  the  foot-lavation' ;  jncUin 
vi^jety  'let  her  go  to  her  relations*;  ndi  'vath  sd  karhicit  kuryat, 
'she  should  not  act  thus  at  any  time*;  katham  vidydth  nalam 
nrpanif    'how    can  I  know   king  Nala?*    utsarge  samgayah  sydt  tu 
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vindeia  'jn  sukhatfi  h>acU,  'but  in  case  of  her  abandonment  there 
may  be  a  chance;  she  may  also  find  happiness  somewhere*; 
kathaih  vaso  vikartet/afh  na  ca  hudh^eta  me  priya,  'how  can  I  cut 
off  the  garment  and  my  beloved  not  wake?' 

578.  The  later  use  of  the  first  persons  subjunctive  as  so- 
called  imperative  involves  no  change  of  construction  from  former 
time,  but  only  restriction  to  a  single  kind  of  use :  thus,  dwyava, 
'let  us  two  play';  ktni  karavam  te,   'what  shall  I  do  for  thee?' 

579.  The  subjunctive  with  ma  is  in  the  oldest  language 
almost  the  sole  form  of  prohibitive  expression,  and  is  very 
common.^  J!he  kind  of  subjunctive  employed  is  that  which  cor- 
responds to  the  augmentless  forms  of  a  past  tense ;  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  (five  sixths  in  B.V.,  nine  tenths  in  AV.) 
it  is  the  augmentless  aorist  that  is  chosen.  Thus :  prd  pata  tnS 
'hd  ranslAaJ^  (-^V.),  'fly  away;  do  not  stay  here';  dvisdhg  ca  md- 
hyam  rddkyatu  mh  ca  'Mm  dvtsatS  radham  (AV.),  'both  let  my 
foe  be  subject  to  me,  and  let  me  not  be  subject  to  my  foe'; 
urv  dgyam  Abhayam  jyitir  indra  ma  no  dirgha  ahhi  nagan  tamtsra^ 
(RV.),  'I  would  win  broad  fearless  light,  O  Indra;  let  not  the 
long  darknesses  come  upon  us';  mA  na  iyuh  prd  mosti,  (RV.), 
'do  not  steal  away  our  life';  mi  hibher  (impf.)  nd  martsyasi  (RV.), 
'do  not  fear;  thou  wilt  not  die';  ma  smat  *tant  sdhhin  kurutha^ 
(AV.),    'do  not  make  friends  of  them'. 

Only  one  optatiTe  (bhujema)  is  used  prohibitively  with  mS  in  RV.,  and 
only  once  (in  a  probably  corrupted  passage)  an  imperative;  neither  con- 
stmction  ig  found  in  AY.;  and  the  cases  in  the  later  language  are  rare. 

580.  This  very  definite  and  peculiar  construction,  of  an 
augmentless  past  tense  with  ma,  has  preserved  itself  in  use,  and 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  later  language:  thus,  samagvasihi 
ma  ^ucah,  'be  comforted,  do  not  grieve';  mia  hhaih,  'do  not  fear' 
(both  MBh.). 

But  the  use  of  the  optative  with  nd,  'not',  in  a  prohibitive 
sense  appears  even  (very  rarely)  in  the  Veda,  and  becomes  later 
the  prevalent  construction;  thus,  nd  rxsyema  kada  cand  (RV.), 
'may  we  suffer  no  harm  at  any  time';  nd  ca  'Hsrj'in  nd  juhuyat 
(AV.),  'and  if  he  do  not  grant  permission,  let  him  not  sacrifice'; 
tdd  u  t&thd  nd  kuryat  (^B.),  'but  he  must  not  do  that  so';  na 
diva  gayita  (QGS.),  'let  him  not  sleep  by  day';  na  team  vidyur 
janai  (MBh.),  'let  not  people  know  thee'.  Tliis  in  the  later 
language*  is  the  correlative  of  the  prescriptive  optative,  and  both 
are  extremely  common;  so  that  in  a  text  of  prescriptive  char- 
acter the  optative  forms  may  come  to  outnumber  the  indicative 
and  imperative  together  (as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  Manu). 

681.    In  all  dependent  constructions,  it  is  stiU  harder  even 
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in  ^e  oldest  Ui^mige  to  ewtablish  a  dUtiAction  between  nxb- 
junetive  and  optative:  a  metkod  of  uae  of  either  10  searcely 
to  be  found  to  wHch  the  other  doe^  not  furnish  a  practical 
equivalent  —  and  then,  in  the  later  language  ^  such  uses  are 
represented  by  the  optative  alone.  A  few  examples  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  this : 

a.  After  relative  pronouns  and  conjunctions  in  general: 
ya  wfuchur  yag  ca  mindfh  vyuchan  (RV.),  Vhich  have  shone  forth 
[hitherto];  and  which  shall  hereafter  shine  forth*;  y6  'to  JGyata 
ami&kani  sd  iko  *9at  (TS.),  *  whoever  shall  be  bom  of  her,  let 
him  be  one  of  us' ;  y6  vai  thn  vidykt  prafyAksath  sd  brahma  vSdi^ 
syat  (AV.),  'whoever  shall  know  them  face  to  face,  he  i»ay  pass 
for  a  knowing  priest* ;  puirinafh .  . .  jeU&nam  jtmdyag  ca  yOn  (AV.), 
*of  sons  born  and  whom  thou  may  est  bear ;  ydsya  .  .  .  diiffiir 
grh&n  agdcket  (AV.),  Ho  whosesoever  house  he  may  eome  as 
guest';  yatamdthd  kamdyeta  t&tha  kuryat  (Q^B.),  'in  whatever  way 
he  mav  choose,  so  may  he  do  it';  ydrhi  h6ta  ydjamanaaya  fOima 
grkmyut  tdrhi  bruyat  (TS.j,  'when  the  sacrificing  priest  shall  name 
the  name  of  the  offerer,  then  he  may  speak';  svarupaih  yada 
drasfum  ichethdh  (MBh.),  'when  thou  shalt  desire  to  see  thine 
own  form'. 

b.  In  more  distinctly  conditional  conslanictions :  ydjcma 
dev&n  yddi  gaktidvama  (RV.J,  'we  will  offer  to  the  gods  if  we 
shall  be  able';  ydd  ayne  syam  ahdm  tvdm  tvdm  va  gka  syU  ah&m 
syus  te  satyU  iha  ''gisah  (RV.),  'if  I  were  thou,  Agni,  or  if  thou 
wert  I,  thy  wishes  should  be  realized  on  the  spot';  yS  dyOm 
atlsdrpat  pardstafi  nd  sd  mucyatai  vdrunasya  rajnah  (AV.),  'though 
one  steal  far  away  beyond  the  sky,  he  s^all  not  espape  king 
Varuna';  ydd  dnagvan  tipavdaei  ksddhukah  syad  ydd  agmyad  rudro 
'sya  pagin  ahhi  twwyeta  (TS.),  'if  he  should  continue  without 
eating,  he  would  starve ;  if  he  should  eat,  Ru(ka  would  attack 
his  cattle';  prarthayed  yadi  mam  kagcid  dandyah  sa  me  pwman 
bhaf>ei  (MBh.),  'if  any  man  soever  should  desire  me,  he  should 
suffer  punishment'.  These  and  the  like  constructions,  with  the 
optative,  are  very  common  in  the  Brahmanas  and  later. 

c.  In  final  clauses :  ydtha  'Mrh  gairuhS  ^sani  (AV.),  'Ihat 
I  may  be  a  slayer  of  my  enemies';  ypiann  ydtha  pibatho  dndhah 
(RV.);  'that  being  praised  with  song  ye  may  drmk  the  draught'; 
urati  ydtha  tdva  gdrman  mddema  (RV.),  'in  order  that  we  rejoice 
in  thy  wide  protection';  upa  jamta  ydthe  'ydm  punar  agdehet  (^B.j, 
'contrive  that  she  come  back  again';  krpam  kuryad  yatha  moy^ 
(MBh.),  'so  that  he  may  take  pity  on  me'.  This  is  in  the  Veda 
one  of  the  most  frequent  uses  of  the  subjunctive;  and  in  its 
correlative  negative  form,  with  nedy  'in  order  that  not*  or  'lest', 
it  continues  not  rare  in  the  Brahmanas. 
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The  indlcfttive  jb  also  used  in  final  clauses  after  yaihd:  thns,  yaUid 
^yam  napyati  t<Uha  vidhqfam  (EL,),  ^it  must  be  so  managed  that  he  pezlsh' 
(and  thus  usually  in  H.J* 

With  the  conditional  use  of  subjunctive  and  optative  is  further  to  be 
compared  that  of  the  so-called  ^^conditional"  tense :  see  below,  chap.  XIL 

582.  No  distinction  of  meaning  has  been  establighed  be- 
tween the  modes  of  the  present-system  and  those  (in  the  older 
lan^a^e)   of  the  perfect  and  aorist-sy stems. 

Participles. 

583.  Participles,  active  and  middle,  are  made  from  all 
the  tenw-stems  _  except  the  periphrastic  future,  and,  in 
the  Uiter  language,  the  aorist  (and  aorist  participles  are  rare 
from  the  beginning). 

584.  The  general  participial  endings  toe  Vm  ant  (weak 
form  ^  at;  fern.  3BRft  anti  or  5lrft  atl:  see  above,  449)  for 
the  active,  and  ^IH  ana  (fem.  sgHT  ana)  for  the  middle.    But: 

a«  After  a  tense-stem  ending  in  a,  the  active  participial 
suffix  is  virtually  nt,  one  of  the  two  a's  being  lost  in  the  com- 
bination of  stem-final  and  suffix. 

b.  After  a  tense-stem  ending  in  a,  the  middle  participial 
suffix  is  mana  instead  of  ana, 

C.  The  perfect  has  in  the  active  the  peculiar  suffix  vam 
(weakest  form  us,  middle  form  vat;  fem.  usi:  see,  for  the  in- 
flection of  this  participle,  above,  468  ff.). 

For  details,  as  to  form  of  stem  etc.,  and  for  special  ex- 
ceptions, see  the  following  chapters. 

Augment. 

585.  The  augment  is  a  short  a,  prefixed  to  a  tense-stem 
—  and,  if  the  latter  begin  with  a  vowel,  combining  with 
that  vowel  irregularly  into  the  heavier  or  vrddhi  diphthong 
(136  a).  It  is  always  (without  any  exception)  the  accented 
element  in  the  verbal  form  of  which  it  makes  a  part. 

y  In  the  Veda,  the  augment  is  in  a  few  fonns  long  a  :  thus,  ana^j  avatf 

dvrnij  dvmak,  dvi^^at,  ayuntik,  Sytj^ta,  Srinak,  draik, 

586.  The  augment  is  a  sign  of  past  time.  And  an  aug- 
ment-preterit is  made  from  each  of  the  tense-stems  from  which 
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the  system  of  conjugation  is  derived:  namely,  the  imperfect, 
from  the  present-stem ;  the  pluperfect  (in  the  Veda  only),  from 
the  perfect-stem;  the  conditional,  from  the  future-stem;  while 
in  the  aorist  such  a  preterit  stands  without  any  corresponding 
present  indicative. 

587.  In  the  older  language  (mainly  in  the  Veda;  the  usage 
is  a  rare  one  in  the  Brahmana]  the  augment  is  often  lost,  and 
the  augmentless  forms  have  the  same  value  as  if  they  were 
complete ;  or,  rather  more  often,  they  are  used  as  subjunctives 
(above,  563). 

The  aocentaation  of  the  augmentless  forms  is  throughout  accordant  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  unaugmented  tense  —  that  is  to  say,  where  such 
a  tense  exists  (which  is  not  the  case  with  the  varieties  of  sibilant  aoiist). 

Reduplication. 

588.  The  derivation  of  conjugational  and  declensional 
stems  from  roots  by  reduplication,  either  alone  or  along 
with  other  formative  elements,  has  been  already  spoken  of 
(259),  and  the  formations  in  which  reduplication  appears 
have  been  specified:  they  are,  in  primary  verb-inflection, 
the  present  (of  a  certain  class  of  verbs),  the  perfect  (of 
nearly  all),  and  the  aorist  (of  a  large  number);  and  the  in- 
tensive and  desiderative  secondary  conjugations  contain  in 
their  stems  the  same  element. 

580.  The  general  principle  of  reduplication  is  the  pre- 
fixion  to  a  root  of  a  part  of  itself  repeated  —  if  it  begin 
with  consonants,  the  initial  consonant  and  the  vowel ;  if  it 
begin  with  a  vowel,  that  vowel,  either  alone  or  vrith  a  follow- 
ing consonant.  The  varieties  of  detail,  however,  are  very 
considerable.  Thus,  especially  as  regards  the  vowel,  which 
in  present  and  perfect  and  desiderative  is  regularly  shorter 
and  lighter  in  the  reduplication  than  in  the  root-syllable, 
in  aorist  is  longer,  aiid  in  intensive  is  strengthened.  The 
differences  as  regards  an  initial  consonant  are  less,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  the  intensive;  for  the  others,  certain 
general  rules  may  be  here  stated,    all  further  details  bemg 
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left  to  be  given  in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  sep- 
arate formations. 

590.  The  consonant  of  the  reduplicating  syllable  is  in 
general  the  first  consonant  of  the  root:  thus,  Vi^[S pciprach 
from  y^S"  prach;  f?|fifR  Qtglis  from  )/fBT^  gits;  ^sm  bubudh 
from  ysftj.     But: 

a.  A  non-aspirate  is  substituted  in  reduplication  for  an 
aspirate:  thus,  ^^\  dadha  from  y^J;  f®P?  bibhr  from  y^  bhr, 

b.  A  palatal  is  substituted  for  a  guttural  or  for  ^  h: 
thus,  ^oR  cakr  from  ym  kr ;  firf^  cikhid  from  yfe^^  khid; 

^^jagrabh  from  yv^  grabh;  ^^  jahr  from  y^  hr. 

The  occasional  reversion,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  palatal  in  the  radical 
syllable  to  guttnral  form  has  been  noticed  above  (216.9). 

c.  Of  two  initial  consonants,  the  second,  if  it  be  a 
non-nasal  mute  preceded  by  a  sibilant,  is  repeated  instead 
of  the  first:  thus,  rR^JT  tctstha  from  ywi  siha;  T[Hr^  caakand 
form  y^F^  skand;  cjpm  pasprdh  from  yv^  sprdh:  —  but 
W^  sasmr  from  yPT. 

Accent  of  the  Verb. 

591.  The  statements  which  have  been  made  above,  and 
those  which  will  be  made  below,  as  to  the  accent  of  verbal 
forms,  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  the  verb  is  actually  accented. 

But,  according  to  the  grammarians,  and  according  to  the 
invariable  practice  in  accentuated  texts,  the  verb  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  its  occurrences  unaccented  or  toneless. 

That  is  to  say,  of  course,  the  verb  in  its  proper  forms,  its  personal  or 
so-called  finite  forms.  The  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives,  or  the  infinitives 
and  participles,  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws  of  accent  as  other  nouns 
and  adjectives. 

592.  The  general  rule,  covering  most  of  the  cases,  is  this : 
The  verb  in  an  independent  clause  is  unaccented,  unless  it  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  —  or  also,  in  metrical  text,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  pada. 

For  the  accent  of  the  verb,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  vocative  case 
(above,  314),  the  beginning  of  a  ^Ma  counts  as  that  of  a  sentence,  what- 
ever be  the  logical  connection  of  the  jpada  with  what  precedes  it. 

Examples  of  the  unaccented  verb  are :   agnfm  tde  purdftitom,    *I  praise 
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Agni,  the  hoase-priest*;  id  <d  devifu  gachatit  'that,  truly,  goes  to  the  gods'; 
dffne  aupayand  hhava^  ^0  Agni,  be  easy  of  access';  iddm  indra  ^nuhi  aomapa, 
'hear  this,  0  Indra,  soma-drinker';  ndmat  U  rudra  krnnrns,  'homage  to  tli«e, 
Budxa,  we  offer';  yd^amasuuya  pofUn  piki,  'protect  the  cattle  of  the  sacrifieer*. 

Hence,  there  are  two  priacipal  situation^  in  whick  the  verb 
retains  its  accent : 

603.    First,    the   verb   is   accented   when    it   stands   at   tlie 
beginning  of  a  clause  —  or,  in  verse,  of  a  pada. 

£xamples  of  the  verb  aceented  at  tha  head  ef  the  sentenoe  are,  la  prose, 
fUndhadhvcuh  daCvyaya  kdnaanCf  'be  pare  for  the  divijie  xseremony';  apndtl 
'm&ih  lokdnij  'he  wins  this  world';  —  in  verse,  where  the  head  of  the  sentence 
is  also  that  of  the  pada,  wyimi  *d  indravya  ^drmani,  'may  we  be  in  Indra's 
protection';  darj^dya  ma  yatudhdnan,  'show  me  the  sorcerers';  g&mad  vijebhir 
S  8d  nahf  'may  he  come  with  good  things  to  us';  —  in  verse,  where  the  head 
of  the  claase  is  within  the  pada^  tisam  pdhi  frudhl  hdvam,  'drink  of  them, 
hear  our  call';  sdstw  mdti  sdeiu  pita  adstu  poi  adsiM  ^^dUk^  *let  the  mother 
sleep,  let  the  father  sleep,  let  the  dog  sleep,  let  the  master  sleep';  vfyonkar^ 
man  ndmas  te  poky  htmin^  'Vi^vakarman,  homage  to  thee;  protect  as!" 
yuvam. ..  ra)na  uct  duhiti  pfek£  vufh  narcty  'the  king's  daughter  said  to  yon 
"I  pray  you,  ye  men'";  vaydih  te  vdya  indra  viddhf  su  nah  prd  bharamake, 
*we  offer  thee,  Indra,  strengthening;  take  note  of  us\ 

Examples  of  the  verb  accented  at  the  head  of  the  pada  when  this  is  not 
the  head  of  the  sentence  are:  dtha  te  dntamanaih  vidySma  aumatinSmj  'so 
may  we  enjoy  thy  most  intimate  favors';  dkdti  ^iyi  agr&vdi  pdtinh  dddkmtu 
pratikdmyhm^  'Dhatar  bestow  upon  this  girl  a  husband  according  to  her  wish''; 
yatudhdnaaya  aomapa  jahf  pro^^t  ^slay,  0  Soma-drinker,  the  progeny  of  the 
sorcerer'. 

594.  Certain  special  eases  under  this  head  are  as  follows: 

a.  As  a  vocative  forms  no  syntactical  part  of  the  sentence  to  which  it 
is  attached,  but  is  only  an  external  appendage  to  it,  a  verb  following  an 
Initial  vocative,  or  more  than  one,  is  accented,  as  if  it  were  Itself  initial  in 
the  clause  or  pada:  thus,  s^rutkarna  ^jntdhi  hdvam,  '0  thou  of  listening  ears, 
hear  our  call!'  site  vdnddmahe  tva,  K)  STta,  we  reverence  thee';  vfgve  deva 
vdsavo  fdkaaie  'mdnif  'all  ye  gods,  ye  Vasus,  protect  this  man'^  uts  "ga^ 
caJcr&aam  devd  devd  jivdyathd  pHinaht  'likewise  him,  0  gods,  who  has  com- 
mitted crime,  ye  gods,  ye  make  to  live  again'. 

b.  If  more  than  one  Verb  follow  a  word  or  words  syntactically  connected 
with  i;hem  all,  only  the  first  loses  its  accent,  the  others  being  treated  as  if 
they  were  Initial  verbs  in  separate  clauses,  with  the  same  adjuncts  under- 
stood: thus,  tard^ir  ij  jayati  haiti  piiayatij  'successful  he  conquers,  rules, 
thrives';  amitrdn . . .  pdrdea  indra  prd  mrnd  jahi  ea,  'our  foes,  Indra,  drive 
far  away  and  slay';  aamdbhyam  jeai  ydtai  ca,  'for  us  conquer  and  fight'; 
dgniaomd  havfaah  prdathitaaya  vitdth  hdryatafh  vraand  juaithdm,  '0  Agni  and 
Soma,  of  the  oblation  set  forth  partake,   enjoy,   ye   mighty  ones,  take  plea- 


sure'. 
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c.  In   like  manner    (bat  much  less  often),    an   adjunct,    as   subject  or 
object,  standing  between  two  verbs  and  logically  belonging  to  both,  is  reckoned 
to  the  first  alone,  and  the  second  has  the  initial  accent:  thus,  jaM  prajiih 
ndyasva  ea,   'slay  the  progeny,    and  bring  [it]  hither*;    ^mdtu  nah    lubhdga  « 
bddhatu  tmdndj  *may  the  blessed  one  hear  ns,  [and  may  she]  kindly  regard  [ny]*. 

d.  As  to  ea«e8  In  which  a  single  verb  standing  between  two  adjuncts 
has  the  initial  accent  perhaps  as  being  in  the  division  of  the  sentence  reckoned 
to  the  second  rather  than  the  first,  see  below,  697. 

695.    Second,   the   verb   is  accented,  whatever  its  position, 
in  a  dependent  clause. 

a.  The  dependency  of  a  clause  is  in  the  very  great  minority  of  cases 
conditioned  by  the  relative  pronoun  ya,  or  one  of  its  deiivatives  or  oompouads. 
Thus:  y&ih  yq/tkim  panbhQr  dit,  *what  offering  thou  protectest';  6  U  yonti 
yi.  apaftfu  p<z9y<in,  'they  are  coming  who  shall  behold  her  hereafter';  sahd 
ydii  me  dsti  tena,  ^ along  with  that  which  is  mine';  ydtra  ndfi  pUrvt  pUdrah 
pareyHhf  'whither  oai  fathers  of  old  departed-;  adyd  murtya  yddi  yatudhdno 
atmiy  *iet  me  die  on  the  spot,  if  I  am  a  sorcerer';  ydibd  'hany  cmupurvdm 
bhdvanU,  'as  days  foUow  one  another  in  order';  yivad  iddm  bh€ivanam  vfgvam 
dttiy  'how  great  this  wiLOle  creation  is';  ydtkamas  U  juhmmds  i&n  no  asUkf 
'what  desiring  we  sacrifice  to  thee,  let  that  become  ours';  yatamd$  tilfpsoi, 
'whichever  one  desires  to  enjoy'. 

The  presence  of  a  relative  word  in  the  sentence  does  not,  of  course, 
accent  the  verb,  unless  this  is  really  the  predicate  of  a  dependent  clause:  thus, 
^a  ty£  tdydvo  yathd  yarUi,  'they  make  off  like  thieves  (as  thieves  do)';  ydt 
itha  jdgac  ca  rcjaie,  'whatever  [is]  movable  and  immovable  trembles';  yatkd- 
l^mam  nf  pctdyatCf  'he  lies  down  at  his  pleasure'. 

b.  The  particle  ca  when  it  means  'if,  and  c4d  (ca-^id),  'ii',  give  an 
accent  to  the  verb-:  thus,  brahmi  c6d  dKdttam  dgrahit^  'if  a  Brahman  has 
grasped  her  hand';  ivdvh  ca  »oma  no  vdgo  jlvaUuh  nd  mofomahA,  'if  thou, 
Soma,  wiliest  us  to  live,  we  shall  not  die';  d  ca  gdchan^  mUrdm  end  dor 
ihama^  'if  he  will  come  here,  we  will  make  friends  with  him'. 

c.  There  are  a  very  few  passages  in  which  the  logical  dependence  of  a 
danse  containing  no  subordinating  word  appears  to  give  the  verb  its 
accent :  thus,  idm  df,voiipaTJfia/^  cdranii  no  n&ro  *9mikam  indra  raikdM  JayantUj 
'^en  our  men,  horse^winged,  come  into  conflict,  let  the  chariot-fighters  of 
oar  side,  0  Indra,  win  the  victory'.  Barely,  too,  an  imperative  so  following 
another  imperative  that  its  action  may  seem  a  consequence  of  the  latter's  is 
accented:  thus,  tUyam  i  gahi  kdnvesu  sH  adcd  piba^  'come  hither  quickly; 
drink  along  with  the  Kanvas'  (i.  e.  in  order  to  drink). 

d.  A  few  other  particles  give  the  verb  an  accent,  in  virtue  of  a  slight 
subordinating  force  belonging  to  them :  thus,  especially  hC  (with  its  negation 
f^Of  which  in  its  fullest  value  means  'for',  but  shades  off  from  that  into 
a  mere  asseverative  senses  the  verb  or  verbs  connected  with  it  are  always 
accented :  thus,  v<  U  mufScaiatorh  vimi&eo  hi  aduti,  'let  them  release  him,  for 
they  are  releasers';   ydc  eid  dh{. . .   anoQastd  iva  amdai,  'if  we,  forsooth,  are 
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«8  it  were  unrenowned';  —  also  nid  (nd-^fdj,  meaning  'lest,  that  not': 
thus,  n£t  tva  tdpati  suro  atcfsa^  *that  the  sun  may  not  bum  thee  with  his 
beam';  virdjairh  lUd  viehinddani  'U,  'saying  to  himself,  'lest  I  cut  off  the 
virdf^;  —  and  the  interrogative  kuvfd,  'whether?'  thus,  ukthibkih  kuvfd 
ag&mcAy  'will  he  come  hither  for  our  praises?' 

696.  But  further,  the  verb  of  a  prior  clause  is  not  infre- 
quently accented  in  antithetical  construction. 

Sometimes,  the  relation  of  the  two  clauses  is  readily  capable  of  being 
regarded  as  that  of  protasis  and  apodosis;  but  often,  also,  such  a  relation  is 
very  indistinct;  and  the  cases  of  antithesis  shade  off  into  those  of  ordinary 
coordination,  the  line  between  them  appearing  to  be  rather  arbitrarily  drawn. 

In  the  minority  of  cases,  the  antithesis  is  made  distincter  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  two  clauses  of  correlative  words,  especially  anya — anya,  eka — 
eka,  va — va,  ea — ca:  thus,  ptA-pvu  'nyi  y&tdi  pdry  anyd  asaUf  'some  go 
on  and  on,  others  sit  about'  (as  if  it  were  'while  some  go'  etc.);  (id  va 
Mneddhvam  Upa  vd  prnadhvanij  'either  pour  out,  or  fill  up';  sdm  ee  'dkydsva 
'gne  prd  ea  vardhaye  ^mdm,  'both  do  thou  thyself  become  kindled,  Agni, 
and  do  thou  increase  this  person'.  But  it  is  also  made  without  such  help: 
thus,  prd  ^jaiah  praji  jandyati  pdri  prdjdtd  gthnaiij  'the  unborn  progeny  he 
generates,  the  bom  he  embraces';  dpa  yuamdd  dkramin  nd  'wndn  updvartaUf 
^[though]  she  has  gone  away  from  you,  she  does  not  come  to  us';  nd  *ndhh 
*dhvaryiir  hhdvaJti  nd  yajndm  rdkmhsi  ghnanti,  'the  priest  does  not  become 
blind,  the  demons  do  not  destroy  the  sacrifice'. 

697.  Where  the  verb  would  be  the  same  in  the  two  antithetical  clauses, 
it  is  not  infrequently  omitted  in  the  second:  thus,  beside  complete  expres- 
sions like  urvi  ed  '«t  vdsm  cd  'ai,  'both  thou  art  broad  and  thou  art  good', 
occur,  much  oftener,  Incomplete  ones  like  agnCr  amiumih  lokd  dsid  yamb 
*8mfn,  'Agni  was  in  yonder  world,  Yama  [was]  in  this';  asthnd  ^nydh  prajih 
pratiHsthanti  mdnsind  'nydh,  'by  bone  some  creatures  stand  firm,  by  flesh 
others';  dvipde  ea  sdrvarh  no  rdksa  cdtuspdd  yde  ca  nah  svdm,  'both  protect 
everything  of  ours  that  is  biped,  and  also  whatever  that  is  quadruped 
belongs  to  us'. 

Examples  from  the  Brahmanas  like  the  first  of  those  here  given  (with 
the  second  verb  expressed),  and  like  the  third  (in  composition  with  a  pre- 
position), show  that  this  explanation  of  the  verbal  accent  is  preferable  to  the 
•one  formerly  given  —  namely,  that  the  verb  is  to  be  regarded  as  understood 
in  the  first  clause  and  initial  in  the  second. 

598.  In  a  very  small  number  of  more  or  less  doubtful 
<jases,  the  verb  appears  to  be  accented  for  emphasis. 

Thus,  before  cand,  *in  any  wise';  in  connection  with  the  asseverative 
particles  fd,  dha,  kila,  aflgdj  tvd,  but  sporadically;  and  so  on.  The  detail 
ttnd  examination  of  the  cases  is  not  worth  while  here*. 

*  The  specialities  and  irregularities  of  the  BV.  as  regards  yerbal  accent  are  discassed 
by  A.  Mayr  in  Sitzungsb.  d.  Wiener  Akad.  for  1871 ;  of  the  AV.,  by  W.  D.  Whitney  in 
J.  A.  0.  S.,  vol.  V.  (and  Enhn's  Beitr&ge,  vol.  i.) ;  of  the  TS.,  by  A.  Weber  in  Ind.  Stnd., 
vol.  xiii. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  PRESENT-SYSTEM. 

599.  The  present-system,  or  system  of  forms  coming 
from  the  present-stem,  is  composed  (as  was  pointed  out 
above)  of  a  present  indicative  tense,  along  with  a  subjunc- 
tive (mostly  lost  in  the  classical  language],  an  optative,  an 
imperative,  and  a  participle,  and  also  a  past  tense,  an 
augment-preterit,  to  which  we  give  (by  analogy  with  the 
Greek)  the  name  of  imperfect. 

These  forms  generally  go  in  Sanskrit  grammar  by  the  name  of  ^'special 
tenses",  while  the  other  tenee-aystems  are  styled  ^general  tenses"  —  as  if 
the  former  were  made  from  a  special  teuse-stem  or  modified  root,  while  the 
latter  came,  all  alike,  from  the  root  itself.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
distinction  and  nomenelatare  should  he  retained;  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  "special  tenses"  come  in  one  set  of  verbs  directly  from  the  root,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  other  tense-systems  are  mostly  made  fh>m  stems  — 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  aorist,  from  stems  having  a  variety  of  form  comparable 
with  that  of  present^stems. 

TOO.  Practically,  the  presentr-system  is  the  most  pro- 
minent and  important  part  of  the  whole  conjugation,  since, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  language,  its  forms  are  very 
much  more  frequent  than  those  of  all  the  other  systems 
together. 

Thus,  in  the  Veda,  the  occurrences  of  personal  forms  of  this  system  are 
to  those  of  all  others  about  as  three  to  one;  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  as 
five  to  one ;  in  the  Hitopade^a,  as  six  to  one ;  in  the  9&knntala,  as  eight  to 
one;  in  Manu,  as  thirty  to  one. 

601.  And,  as  there  is  also  great  variety  in  the  manner 
in  which  different  roots  form  their  present-stem,  this,  as 
being  their  most  conspicuous  difference,  is  made  the  basis 
of  their  principal  classification ;  and  a  verb  is  said  to  be  of 
this  or  of  that  conjugation,  or  class,  according  to  the  way 
in  which  its  present-stem  is  made. 
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602.  In  a  small  minority  of  verbs,  the  present-stem  is 
id^tical  with  the  root.  Then  there  are  besides  (excluding^ 
the  passive  and  causative)  eight  more  or  less  different  ways 
of  forming  a  present-stem  from  the  root,  each  way  being* 
followed  by  a  lai^r  or  smaller  number  of  verbs.  These 
are  the  ''classes"  or  ''conjugation-classes",  as  laid  down  by 
the  native  Hindu  grammarians.  They  are  arranged  by  tlie 
latter  in  a  certain  wholly  artificial  and  unsystematic  order 
(the  ground  of  which  has  never  been  pointed  out) ;  and  th.ey 
are  wont  to  be  designated  in  European  works  according  to 
this  order,  or  else,  after  Hindu  example,  by  the  root  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  each  class  in  the  Hindu  lists.  A  differ- 
ent arrangement  and  nomenclature  will  be  followed  here, 
namely  as  belpw  —  the  classes  being  divided  (as  is  usual 
in  European  grammars)  into  two  more  general  classes  or 
conjugations,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  wider  differ- 
ences than  those  which  separate  the  special  classes. 

608.    The   classes    of  the  FmsT  Conjugation   are    as 
follows : 

I.  The  root-class  (second  class,  or  o^-olass,  of 
the  Hindu  grammarians);  its  piBsent-stem  is  coincident 
with  the  root  itself:  thus,  ^  ad,  *eat';  ^  f,  *go*;  JJt 
y^t   *go';  fe'T  ^^,1   'hate';  3^  rfwA,   *milk'. 

U.  The  reduplicating  class  (third  or  hu- 
class);  the  root  is  reduplicated  to  form  the  present-stem : 
thus,  ^[^  juhu  from  y^ hu,  ^sacrifice';  ^  dada  from 
V^j  *give';  fSpT  btbhr  from  }/H»    *bear'. 

ni.  The  nasal  class  (seventh  or  ftM^i-class);  a 
nasal,  extended  to  the  syllable  ^  na  in  strong  forms,  is 
inserted  before  the  final  consonant  of  the  root:  thus, 
■p5?|  rundh  (or  "^TO^  runadh)  from  yi^  rudh;  US'  y^j 
(or  IRsT  ywi^j)  from  yUsT  yuj\ 

IV.  a.  The  nt« -class  (fifth  or  nf-K^lass);   the  syl- 
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lable  »{  nu  is  added  to  the  root:   thus,    ^  sunu  from 
VH;  3BnW  apnu  from  y^n  ap. 

b.  A  very  small  number  (only  half-a-dozenj  of 
roots  ending  already  in  ^  n,  and  also  one  very  common 
and  quite  irregularly  inflected  root  not  so  ending  (of) 
kr,  'make'),  add  3  u  alone  to  form  the  present-stem.  This 
is  the  eighth  or  ^on-class  of  the  Hindu  grammarians ;  it 
may  be  best  ranked  by  us  as  a  sub-class,  the  t«-^  class : 
thus,  cH  tanu  from  VcH  tan. 

V.  The  »a- class  (ninth  or  Art-class);  the  syllable 
m  na  (or,  in  weak  forms,  ^  m)  is  added  to  the  root : 
thus,  cRhnr  hriffi  (or  ghJUl)  *rij?i)  from  y'^'^  Ari,  *buy'; 
FcWT  *<aiA«a  (or  FrPft  ^tahhni]  from  V^tM  «toJA,  *estab- 
lish\ 

604.  These  classes  have  in  common,  as  their  most  fund- 
amental characteristic,  a  shift  of  accent:  the  tone  being 
now  upon  the  ending,  and  now  upon  the  root  or  the  class- 
sign.  Along  with  this  goes  a  variation  in  the  stem  itself, 
which  has  a  stronger  or  fuller  form  when  the  accent  rests 
upon  it,  and  a  weaker  or  briefer  form  when  the  accent  is 
on  the  ending:  these  forms  are  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
strong  stem  and  the  weak  stem  respectively  (in  part,  both 
have  been  given  above).  The  classes  also  form  their  opta- 
tive active,  their  2d  sing,  imperative,  and  their  3d  pi. 
middle,  in  a  different  manner  from  the  others. 

606.  In  the  classes  of  the  Second  Conjugation,  the 
present^stem  ends  in  a,  and  the  accent  has  a  fixed  place, 
remaining  always  upon  the  same  syllable  of  the  stem,  and 
never  shifted  to  the  endings.  Also,  the  optative,  the  2d 
sing,  impv.,  and  the  3d  pi.  middle  are  (as  just  stated)  un- 
like those  of  the  other  conjugation. 

606.   The  classes  of  this  conjugation  are  as  follows: 

VI.  Thea-class,  or  unaccented  a-class  (first 
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or  bhtt-clBiSs) ;  the  added  class-sign  is  a  simply ;  and  the 
root,  which  has  the  accent,  is  strengthened  by  gum 
throughout:  thus,  ^  bhdva  from  }/H  hhu^  *be';  ^  ndya 
from,  y^m^  *lead';  ^t^  hodha  from  yWXhudh^  *wake'; 
'd^Mvdda  fxom,y^^vad^   'speak'. 

Vn.  Theci-class,  or  accented  a-class  (sixth  or 
^</-class] ;  the  added  class-sign  is  a,  as  in  the  preceding 
class;  but  it  has  the  accent,  and  the  unaccented  root 
remains  unstrengthened :  thus,  rf^fwrfafromK^rT^"?  'thrust'; 
tisl  srjd  from  yv^  sry\  *let  loose' ;  ^  suvd  from  ]/"H  «w, 
'give  birth*. 

VIII.  The  ^a-class  (fourth  or  rfit?-class) ;  ya  is  added 
to  the  root,  which  has  the  accent :  thus,  ^^  divya  from 
/f^  div  (more  properly  ^Sf  dtv:  see  765);  ^^  ndhya 
from  v^R^  nah,  'bind';  ^R^TJ  hrddhya  from  y^^  krudh, 
'be  angry'. 

IX.  The  passive  conjugation  is  also  properly  a 
present-system  only,  having  a  class-sign  which  is  not 
extended  into  the  other  systems ;  though  it  differs  mark- 
edly from  the  remaining  classes  in  having  a  specific 
meaning,  and  in  being  formable  in  the  middle  voice 
(only)  from  all  transitive  verbs.  Its  inflection  may 
therefore  best  be  treated  next  to  that  of  the  ya-class, 
with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  differing  from 
it  as  the  «-class  from  the  a-class.  It  forms  its  stem, 
namely,  by  adding  an  accented  yd  to  the  root:  thus, 
3SRT  adyd  from  }/5f^  ad;  "^[EJr  rudhyd  from  yi^  rudU;  ^^ 
budhyd  from  v®W  hudh;  fT^  tudyd  from  y?!^  tud. 

607.  The  Hindu  grammarians  reckon  a  tenth  class  or  cur- 
class,  having  a  class-sign  &ya  added  to  a  strengthened  root  (thus, 
cordya  from  "y/cur],  and  an  inflection  like  that  of  the  other  o- 
stems.  Since,  however,  this  stem  is  not  limited  to  the  present- 
system,  but  extends  also  into  the  rest  of  the  conjugation  — 
while  it  also  has   to  a  great   extent  a  causative  value,  and  may 
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be  formed  in  that  value  from  a  large  number  of  roots  —  it  will 
be  best  treated  along  with  the  derivative  conjugations  (chap.  XIV.). 

608.  A  small  number  of  roots  add  in  the  present-system 
a  ch^  or  substitute  a  ch  for  their  final  consonant,  and  form  a 
stem  ending  in  cha  or  ch&,  which  is  then  inflected  like  an  a- 
stem.  This  is  historically,  doubtless,  a  true  class-sign,  analogous 
with  the  rest;  but  the  verbs  showing  it  are  so  few,  and  in 
formation  partly  so  irregular,  that  they  are  not  well  to  be  put 
together  into  a  class,  but  may  best  be  treated  as  special  cases 
falling  under  the  other  classes. 

Boots  adding  eh  are  r  and  yu,  which  make  the  stems  fcW.  and  ydclia. 
Boots  sabstitQting  t\  t'ot  their  final  are  m,    ui  (or  v<u  'shine*),   gam^ 
yam,  which  make  the  stems  ichd,  uchd^  gdehoj  ydeha. 

Of  so-called  roots   ending  in  ch,   several  are  more  or  less  clearly  stems, 
whose  use  has  been  extended  from  the  present  to  other  systems  of  tenses. 

609.  Roots  are  not  wholly  limited,  even  in  the  later  language,  to  one 
mode  of  formation  of  their  present-stem,  but  are  sometimes  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  two  or  more  different  conjugation-classes.  And  such  variety  of 
formation  is  especially  frequent  in  the  Veda,  being  exhibited  by  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  roots  there  occurring;  already  in  the  Brahmanas,  how- 
ever, a  condition  is  reached  nearly  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  classical 
language.  The  different  present-formations  sometimes  have  differences  of 
meaning;  yet  not  more  important  ones  than  are  often  found  belonging  to 
the  same  formation,  nor  of  a  kind  to  show  a  difference  of  value  as  originaUy 
belongiag  to  the  separate  classes  of  presents.  If  anything  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  established,  it  must  be  from  the  derivative  conjugations,  which  are  separ- 
ated by  no  fixed  line  from  the  present-systems. 

610.  We  take  up  now  the  different  classes,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  arranged  above,  to  describe  more  in 
detail,  and  with  illustration,  the  formation  of  their  present- 
systems,  and  to  notice  the  irregularities  belonging  under  each 
class. 

I.  Root-class  (second;  a^Z-class). 

611.  In  this  class  there  is  no  class-sign ;  the  root  itself 
is  also  present-stem,  and  to  it  iare  added  directly  the  per- 
sonal endings  —  but  combined  in  subjunctive  and  optative 
with  the  respective  mode-signs,  and  in  the  imperfect  taking 
the  augment  prefixed  to  the  root. 

The  accented  endings  (562)  regularly  take  the  accent — except' 
in  the  imperfect,    where   it   falls  on  the  augment  —  and  before 
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them  the  root  remains  unchanged ;  before  the  unaccented  endings, 
the  root  takes  the  '^i^a-strengthening. 

It  is  only  in  the  first  three  classes  that  the  endings  come  immediately 
in  contact  with  a  final  consonant  of  the  root,  and  that  the  rules  for  consonant 
combination  have  to  be  noted  and  applied. 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

612.  The  endings  are  the  primary  (with  ^ri  ate  in  3d 
pL  mid.),  added  to  the  bare  root.  The  root  takes  the  accent, 
and  has  guna^  if  capable  of  it,  in  the  three  persons  sing.  act. 

Examples  of  inflection:  a.  root  ^  »,  'go':  strong 
form  of  root-stem,  Jf^e;  weak  form^  ^  i. 


active. 

middle.* 

s. 

ivi* 

tmds 

s. 
iyi 

d. 

ivdAe 

p- 
imdhe 

hi 

• 

itMs 

• 

iyathe 

idhvi 

C'll 

SH 

(Jds 

ydnti 

its 

iyate 

4M^ 

iydte 

b.   root  TSnsr  dv%8,    ^hate';    strong  stem-form,    "^  dvis; 

weak,  TOT  dms. 

For  rules  of  combination  for  the  final  «,  see  226. 


2 


dvismi 

dvSksi 

dvSsti 


dvtsvds 

dvisthds 

dvistds 


dvismds 

m 

dvtsthd 

fOT% 
dvisdnii 


dvisi 

dvikii 

dvisfS 


dvisvdhe 

m 

dvitatAe 

m 

dvisaie 


dvismdhe 

m 

dviddAvi 

m     m 

dvisdte 


o.  root  3^rfwA,  *milk':  strong  stem-form  "^^doh;  weak, 

eft/ A. 

For  rales   of  combination  for  the   final  A,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the 
initial  to  dh,  see  222,  155,  160. 

1    ^      J^       I^        1%        3^       J^ 
ddhmi     duhvds       duhmds       duhS      duhvdhe    duhmdhe 


*  Used  in  the  middle  with  the  preposition  adM^  to  signify  *go  over  for  oie^s  selTi 
i.  e.  'repeat,  learn,  Tead\ 
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dhokii    dugdhds    dugdhd      dkuksS     duhithe    MttgdkcS 
^^     P^      T^      V^       J^ 


8 

d6gdhi    d'^gdh&s    duh&nii    *  dugdhS    duhute       duhdte 

613.  Examples  of  the  3d  siog.  mid.  coiacident  in  form  irlth  the  Ist  sing, 
are  not  rare  in  the  older  language  (both  Y.  and  Br.}:  the  most  frequent 
examples  are  i^e,  duM,  vidij  ^dye:  more  sporadic  are  cit£j  bruve,  huve. 
The  irregular  accent  of  the  3d  pi.,  mid.  is  found  in  RV.  in  rViaU,  duhaJU^ 
Examples  of  the  same  person  in  rt  and  rate  also  occur:  thus  (besides  those 
mentioned  below,  629 — 30,  635),  vidri^  and,  -with  auxiliary  yowel,  arhire 
(unless  these  are  to  be  ranked,  rather,  as  perfect  forms  without  reduplica- 
tion: 790  b). 

S.  Present  Ghibjunetive. 

614.  Subjunctive  forms  of  this  class  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  older  language,  and  nearly  all  those  which  the  formation 
anywhere  admits  are  quotable,  from  Veda  or  from  Brahmana. 
A  complete  paradigm,  accordingly,  is  given  below,  with  the  few 
forms  not  actually  quotable  for  this  class  enclosed  in  brackets. 
We  may  take  as  models ^  for  the  active  the  root  i,  'go',  and  for 
the  middle  the  root  as,  'sit',  of  both  of  which  numerous  forms 
are  met  with  (although  neither  for  these  nor  for  any  others  can 
the  whole  series  be  found  in  actual  use). 

The  mode-^tems  are  &ya  (^  +  <')  &^d  ^  respectively. 

middle, 
d.  p. 


8. 

(dyani 
\dya 
(dyaai 
\dya8 


active, 
d. 


8. 


dyava 
dyaihas 


dyama  dtdi 


dyatas 


dyatha 
dyan 


(dscue 

ydsasai 

(dtate 

Xdsatdi 


Jdsdvahai 
\[d8dvahe] 

[d$aiiht] 


dsdiU 


(didmahdi 
\[d8dmahel 

{[dfodhve] 
daadhvai 
f[dtanU]-nta 
I  dsdntdi 


(dyaU 
^    \dyat 

615.  The  RY.  has  no  middle  forms  in  ai  except  those  of  the  first  per<- 
son.  The  1st  sing.  act.  in  a  occurs  only  in  RV.,  in  ayd,  hrava,  stdvd. 
The  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  with  primarjr  endings  are  very  unusual  in  the 
Brahmanas.  Forms  irregularly  made  with  long  a,  like  those  from  present- 
stems  in  a,  are  not  rare  in  AY.  and  Br. :  thus,  aydSj  ayatj  dydn ;  dsot, 
hrdvcA;  aaaiha,  hravaUkOy  hanatha;  ddSnt  dohdn.  Of  middle  forms  with  sec- 
ondary endings  are  found  hdnanUij  3d  pi.,  and  tpoto,  3d  sing,  (after  md 
prohibitive),  which  is  an  isolated  example.  The  only  dual  person  in  diie  is 
hr&vaiU, 

8.  Present  Optative. 
610.   The  personal  endings   combihed  with  the  mode- 
signs  of  this  mode   (HT  y5  in  act.,  ^  I  in  mid.)  have  been 
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given  in  full  above  (1^66).  The  stem-form  is  the  unaccented 
and  unstrengt)iened  root.  The  whole  formation  is  so  regular 
that  a  single  example  of  inflection  will  be  enough. 


active. 


middle. 


d. 
dvisivdhi 


8.  d.  p. 

1  f^^iH  fi^N     flrow 

dvisyUm  dvisyUva      dvisyUma 
dmsyUs    dvisyAiam    dvisyiia 

dvtsyHi     dvisyUtmn    dvisym. 

So  likewise,  from  }/t,  iyim  and  ifiyd;  fiom  ydyh,  duhyim 
and  80  on. 

The  RV.  has  once  tana  in  2d  pi.  act.  (In  sydtana). 


dvisiyd 

dvinthAs    dvinyithdm 

dvisitd        dvmyAtam 


dvtstfndhi 

dvisidhvdtn 

dviprdn 
and  duhiyd; 


4.  Present  Imperative. 

617.  The  imperative  adds,  in  second  and  third  persons, 
its  own  endings  (with  WHR  atatn  in  3d  pi.  mid.)  directly 
to  the  root-stem.  The  stem  is  accented  and  strengthened 
in  3d  sing,  act.;  elsewhere,  the  accent  is  on  the  ending 
and  the  root  remains  unchanged.  The  first  persons,  so  called, 
of  the  later  language  are  from  the  old  subjunctive,  and 
have  its  strengthened  stem  and  accent;  they  are  repeated 
here  from  where  they  were  given  above  (614).  In  the  2d 
sing,  act.,  the  ending  is  regularly  (as  in  the  two  following 
classes)  ItT  dhi  if  the  root  end  with  a  consonant,  and  f%  hi 
if  it  end  with  a  vowel.  As  examples  we  take  some  of  the 
roots  abready  used  for  the  purpose. 


2 


3 


dyani 

ihi 

itu 


active, 
d. 

dydva 
itdm 


p- 

mm 

dyama 
itd 


B. 


Usai 
assvd 


middle, 
d. 

Qsavahai 
dsntkam 


isamahai 


liddhvdm 


^?n\  -m      sTPFfTR^  ^mr\\\   mm\\ 

itif/m       ydniu       astim         oiitatn  aadtam 
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dohani  ddhiava       ddhama  d6hai         ddhavahai  ddAamahai 

dugdM    duffdMtn    dugdhd  dkuksvd     duh&thdm  dhugdhv&m 

3  ^P^     P"^M^    T^  P'^IW^    i«tWIH^  J^^fTR 

dogdhu  dugdhim    duhdntu         dugdhhm    duhktam    duhdtam 

618.  The  2d  sing.  act.  ending  Hat  is  fonnd  in  the  older  language  in  a 
few  verbs  of  this  class :  namely,  vitiity  miaty  hrutdt.  In  3d  sing.  mid. ,  two 
01  three  verbs  have  in  the  older  language  the  ending  am :  thus,  duhim  (only 
RV.  case),  otdom,  ^ayam ;  and  in  3d  pi.  mid.  AY.  has  duhtim  and  duftratam. 
The  use  of  iana  for  la  in  2d  pi.  act.  is  quite  frequent  in  the  Veda:  thus, 
iiana^  yatdnay  hantanaj  etc.  And  in  stota,  itana,  sotana,  we  have  examples 
in  the  same  person  of  a  strong  (and  accented)  stem. 

5.  Present  Fartioiple. 

619.  The  active  participle  has  the  ending  ^^  ant  (weak 
stem-form  iElcT  at)  added  to  the  unstrengthened  root.  Me- 
chanically, it  may  be  formed  from  the  3d  pi,  by  dropping 
the  final  ^  t.  Thus,  for  the  verbs  inflected  above,  the  active 
participles  are  ZRfT  ydnty  i^r\  duhdnty  feirT  dvisdnt.  The 
feminine  stem  ends  usually  in  35(rft  ati:  thus,  Hrft  yati,  S^rft 
duhati,  f^Mrf)  dvisati:  but,  from  roots  in  a,  in  Sfrfrft  anti 
or  JBTIrft  ati  (449). 

The   middle  participle  has  the   ending  m^  and,    added 

to  the  unstrengthened  root:  thus,  ^QH  iyand,  ^«JH  duhdndy 

ikmm  dvisand. 

But  a  number  of  these  participles  in  the  older  language 
liave  a  double  accent,  either  on  the  ending  or  on  the  radical 
syllable :  thus,  duhdnd  and  diihana  (also  dughdna),  vidand  and 
vidma,  suvdnd  and  suvdna,  stuvdnd  and  stdvdna  —  the  last  having 
also  a  stronger  form  of  the  root  when  accented.  The  root  as, 
'sit',  forms  the  unique  Ostna  (along  with,  in  the  Veda,  dsdndj. 


6.  Imperfect. 

.620.  This  tense  adds  the  secondary  endings  to  the  root 
as  increased  by  prefixion  of  the  augment.  The  root  has  the 
yt^no-strengthening  (if  capable  of  it)  in  the  three  persons  of 
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the  singular,  although  the  ac 
Examples  of  inflection  are : 


8. 


d. 


2 


iyam      liva 


ai8 


aitam 


aifna 
aita 


«. 


middle, 
d. 


/  "S         ,  K        ,     el    -N 

Usthds         nsatham       addkvam 


«    ^ 
'a^/ 


o^/om      nyan  ista 

and,  £tom  the  root  ^<^  c^t^A  .* 


ddoiam  dduhva 


ddukvahi      6dukmaM 


2    5WT^     5ipT|TJ^     ^TfTtl 
<i<^^^      Adtigdham  Adugdha 


ddugdhas  dduhatham   ddkugdhvam 


3 


<y^A      ddugdham  dduhan       &dugd?ui     dduhafam     dduhata 

621.  Roots  ending  in  a  may  in  the  later  language  option- 
ally take  U8  instead  of  an  in  3d  pi.  act.  (the  a  being  lost  before 
it) ;  and  in  the  older  they  always  do  so  :  thus,  dyw  from  Vya; 
dpu8  from  ^pa  'protect*.  The  same  ending  is  also  allowed  and 
met  with  in  the  case  of  a  few  roots  ending  in  consonanto: 
namely  vid,   'know\  caJa,  dvi^^  duh,  mfy\ 

The  ending  tana,  2d  pi.  act.,  1b  found  in  the  Yeda  in  dyaiana,  dsastana^ 
aftana. 

To  save  the  characteristic  endings  in  2d  and  3d  sing,  act.,  the  root  ad 
inserts  a:  thus,  ddat,  idat;  the  root  oa  inserts  i;  thns,  ina,  dsU  (see 
below,  686). 

622.  The  nse  of  the  persons  of  this  tense,  without  augment,  in  the 
older  language,  either  in  the  same  sense  as  with  augment,  or  as  subjunctives, 
has  been  noticed  above  (587).  Augmentless  imperfects  of  this  class  are 
rather  uncommon  in  the  Veda :  thus,  hdn,  vet,  2d  sing. ;  han,  vet,  tlxnU, 
ddnp),  3d  sing.;  hruvan,  duhiU,  cakfua,  3d  pi.;   vaata^  mta,  3d  sing.  mid. 

628.  The  first  or  root-form  of  aorist  is  identical  in  its  formation  with 
this  imperfect:  see  below,  829 ff. 

(  624.  In  the  Veda  (but  almost  limited  to  BY.)  are  found  certain  seooDd 
persbn*  singular,  made  by  adding  the  ending  at  to  the  (accented  and  streng- 
thened) root,  and  having  an  imperative  value.  There  is  some  difference  of 
view  as  to  their  formal  character;  but  the  most  acceptable  opinion  regards 
them  as  isolated  indicative  persons  of  this  class,   used  Imperatively.    They 
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are:  kfiai  {ik$(  ^role*),   jSaij  jdii  (for  j6i$i,  from  Yjut),  d&rsi,  dhakai^  nakai 
i^fki^   ^attain'),    nisi,   pdrai   (2pr   'set    across*),    pr(i$i,    bhakfi,    mdUi,    mdsi 
(2 ma  'measure'),  y^<»  y&ih$ij  ya9i,  ydtsi^  rdtsi,  risi,  vdksi^  ^isi  {iti  'strive 
^    after'),  ^»ij  Boksi,  adtai,  hoai. 

IrregularitieB  of  the  Boot-class. 

626.  It  is  impossible  (at  least  at  present)  to  determine  with 
accuracy  how  many  of  the  actually  used  roots  of  the  language 
are  inflected  in  the  present-system  according  to  this  class,  or 
according  to  any  of  the  other  classes,  because  the  older  language 
especially,  and  the  later  in  less  degree,  has  sporadic  forms  which 
are  either  of  doubtful  classification  or  too  isolated  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  root  to  which  they  belong.  The  root-class 
may  be  said,  however,  to  include  from  seventy  to  ninety  roots. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  present  irregularities  of  inflection, 
a  brief  account  of  which  (not  claiming  exhaustive  completeness) 
is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

626.  The  roots  of  the  class  ending  in  u  have  in  their 
strong  forms  the  vrddki  instead  of  the  yt^na-strengthening  before 
an  ending  beginning  with  a  consonant :  thus,  from  '^stu,  stdttmi, 
dsfauty  and  the  like:  but  datavam,  st&vani,  etc. 

Roots  found  to  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  actual  use  are  hmu,  ^u,  aku^ 
aiUj  snu  (these  five  in  the  earlier  language),  niu^  ru,  au  ^mpel',  and  hnu. 

627.  The  root  mxj  also  has  the  t;r<^t- vowel  in  its  strong 
forms:  thus,  mkfjmi,  Amarjam,  dmarf;  and  the  same  streng- 
thening is  allowed  in  weak  forms  before  endings  beginning  with 
a  vowel :  thus,  nidrjaniUy  amarjan :  but  this  is  not  found  to 
occur  in  the  older  language. 

In   the  other  tense-systems,   also,    and  in  derivation,  mrj  shows   often 
the  vrddki  instead  of  the  puna-strengthening. 

628.  A  number  of  roots  accent  the  radical  syllable  through- 
out, both  in  strong  and  in  weak  forms :  thus,  all  those  begin- 
ning with  a  long  vowel,  as,  Id,  tr,  if ;  ahd  also  caksy  iakSy  tra, 
nifu,  vas  ^clothe',  ^inf,  fi,  and  su  ^generate'.  All  these,  except 
taks  and  tra  (and  tra  in  the  only  Vedic  forms),  are  ordinarily 
conjugated  in  middle  voice  only.  Forms  with  the  same  irregular 
accent  occur  now  and  then  in  the  Veda  from  other  verbs :  thus, 
mdtsva,  rdhat.  Middle  participles  so  accented  have  been  noticed 
above   (610). 

629.  Of  the  roots  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  ^  has 
the  ^tmo-strengthening  throughout:  thus,  ^ytf,  ^ise,  fdytya^ 
gdyana,  and  so  on.  Other  irregularities  in  its  inflection  (in 
part   already  noticed)    are   the  3d  pi.    persons   gSrat€   (AV.    etc. 
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have  also  gere],  gSratam,  dgerata  (BY.  has  also  dferan),  the  3d 
sing.  pres.  gd^e  (R.)  and  impv.  fdyam.  The  isolated  active  form 
dgayat  is  common  in  the  older  language. 

630.  Of  the  same  roots,  id  and  tp  insert  a  nnion-vowel  i  before  endings 
beginning  with  a,  sv,  ih:  thus,  Tp<«€,  i^hvt^  idiiva  (these  three  being  the 
only  forms  noted  in  the  older  language);  but  BY.  has  ikse  beside  i^ite.  The 
3d  pi.  tQtre  (on  acconqt  of  its  accent)  is  also  apparently  present  rather  than 
perfect. 

631.  The  roots  rud  (not  in  Veda),  svap,  an,  and  ^s  insert 
a  union-vowel  t  before  all  the  endings  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant, except  the  s  and  /  of  2d  and  3d  sing,  impf.,  where  they 
insert  instead  either  a  or  t:  thus,  svdpimi,  fvdstsi,  dnUi,  and 
nnat  or  inlt  And  in  the  remaining  forms,  the  last  three  are 
allowed  to  accent  either  root  or  ending:  thus,  svdpantu  and 
gvdsantu   (AY.),   or  svapdntu  etc. 

In  the  older  language,  yvam  makes  the  same  insertions:  thns,  vamtti, 
avamit ;  and  other  cases  occasionally  occur :  thus,  janisva^  vasUva  [yvaa  'aim'), 
^nathihi,  stanihi  (all  RY.).  On  the  other  hand,  an  sometimes  makes  forms 
from  an  o^-stem:  thus,  dnati  (AY.);  pple  dnant  (^B.);  opt.  anet  (AB.). 

632.  The  root  hru  (of  very  frequent  use)  takes  the  union- 
vowel  i  after  the  root  when  strengthened,  before  the  initial  vowel 
of  an  ending :  thus^  hrdvimty  hrdvisi,  hrdviH,  dbravis,  dbravlt;  but 
hrumds,  bruyHmy  dbravanij  dbruvan,  etc.  Special  occasional  irreg- 
ularities are  briimiy  bravihi,  abruvam,  abruvan,  brut/at,  and  sporadic 
forms  from  an  a-stem.  The  subj.  dual  brdvaite  has  been  noticed 
above   (615).  j^,- 

633.  Some  of  the  roots  in  u  are  allowed  to  be  inflected  like  iru: 
namely,  fcti,  tu^  ru^  and  stu;  and  an  occasional  instance  is  met  with  of  a 
form  80  made  (in  Y.,  only  tavlti  noted). 

684.  The  root  am  (hardly  found  in  the  later  language)  takes  %  as  union- 
Towel:  thus,  amui  (BY.),  amlU  and  amii  and  amlwa  (TS).  From  y^am 
occur  ^mUva  (YS.:  TS.  tamitva)  and  ^amidhvam  (TB.  etc.). 

636.  The  irregularities  of  ydvh  in  the  older  language  have  been  already 
in  part  noted:  the  3d  pi.  indie,  mid.  duhaUy  duhri,  and  duhrdU;  3d  sing, 
impv.  duhimj  pi.  duhrim  and  duhratam;  impf.  act.  3d  sing,  dduhat  (which 
is  found  also  in  the  later  language),  3d  pi.  aduhran  (beside  dduhan  and 
duMu);  the  mid.  pple  dUghana;  and  (quite  unexampled  elsewhere)  the  opt. 
forms  duhvydt  and  duhty6n  (RY.  only). 

Some  of  the  roots  of  this  class  are  abbreviated  or  otherwise 
weakened  in  their  weak  forms :  thus  — 

686.   The  root  snflf  as.  ^he\  loses  its  vowel  in  weak  forms 
(except  where  protected  by  combination  with  the  augment). 
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Its  2d  sing,  indie,  is  35|{^  dsi  (instead  of  assi);  its  2d  sing, 
impv.  is  ^ftr  edki  (irregularly  from  asdhi).  The  insertion  of 
^  i  in  2d  and  3d  sing.  impf.  has  been  noticed  already 
above. 

The  forms  of  this  extremely  common  verb  are,  then,  as 
follows : 


Indicative. 

Optative. 

1  mIhi 

a. 

WW 

a. 

2    ?# 

3   MfirT 

dsti 

svds 

smds 

«yam 

jyat^ 

dyama 

syas 

syktofH 

WW 
sy&ta 

8td8 

9y&t 

syafdm 

sytis 

] 

[mperatiTo. 

Imperfect. 

1   yWH 

MMN 

M«IH 

MIW 

MIH 

Asani 

2    ^ 
edM 

dsava 

dsama 

am 

Osva 

^«ma 

stdm 

W 
«/({ 

isiam 

3    MW 

adniu 

iutam 

nsan 

Participle  ?IrT  «a«<  (fem.  ^Icft  «orf). 

The  Yedic  snbjanctiTe  forms  aie  the  usual  ones,  made  upon  the  stem 
&ia.  They  are  in  frequent  use,  and  appear  (omA  especially)  even  in  late 
Brahmanas  where  the  subjunctive  is  almost  lost.-  The  resolution  iiim  etc. 
(opt.)  is  common  in  Yedic  verse.  In  2d  and  3d  sing.  impf.  is  a  few  times 
met  with  the  more  normal  as  (for  cm-«,  as-t). 

Middle  forms  from  ya»  are  also  given  by  the  grammarians  as  allowed 
with  certain  prepositions  [vi  4-  att),  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  met 
with  in  use.  A  middle  present  indicative  is  compounded  (in  1st  and  2d  per- 
Bons)  with  the  nomen  agentis  in  tr  {tar)  to  form  the  periphrastic  future  in 
the  middle  voice  (see  below,  042 ff.).  The  Ist  sing,  indie,  is  he;  the  rest 
is  in  the  usual  relation  of  middle  to  active  forms  (in  2d  pers.,  se,  dhve^ 
<va,  dhvam,  with  total  loss  of  the  root  itself). 

The  only  other  tense  of  this  verb  in  use  is  the  perfect,  which  is  entirely 
legolar  in  its  inflection. 

087*   The  root  han,  'strike,  slay',  is  treated  somewhat  after 
the  mamier  of  noun-stems   in  an  in  declension   (421):    in  weak 


Imperfect. 

8. 

d. 

P- 

dhanam 

Ahanva 

dhafvna 

dhan 

dhatam 

dhata 

dhan 

dhatam 

dghnan 
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forms,  it  loses  its  n  before  an  initial  consonant  (except  m  and  v] 
of  an  ending,    and   its  a  before  an   initial  vowel  —  and  in  the 
latter  case  its  h,  in  contact  with  the  n,  is  changed  to  ^A  (com- 
pare 402j.     Thus,  for  example  : 
Present  IndicAtWe, 

8.  d.  p. 

1  hdnmi  homvds  hanmda 

2  hdhti  hathdB  hcahd 

3  hdnti  holds  ghndnti 

Its  participle  is  ghn&nt  (fem.  gknaii].  Its  2d  sing.  impv. 
is  jaM  (by  anomalous  dissimilation,  on  the  model  of  redupli- 
cating forms). 

Middle  forms  from  this  root  are  frequent  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  those 
that  occnr  are  formed  according  to  the  same  rales:  thus,  Aat«,  havmaJMy 
ghnaU;  ahatOf  aghndtam.  aghnata  (in  A6.,  also  ahata);  ghnitd  (bnt  also  hanUa). 

088.  The  root  vag,  ^wish',  is  in  the  weak  forms  regidarly 
and  usually  contracted  to  tig  (as  in  the  perfect:  see  chap.  K.): 
thus,  ugmdsi  (V.:  once  apparently  abboreviated  in  BY.  to  gmasij, 
ugdnH;  pple  ugdnt,  ugand.  Middle  forms  (except  the  pple)  do  not 
occur ;  nor  do  the  weak  forms  of  the  imperfect,  which  are  given 
as  dugva,  amfamy  etc. 

BY.  has  in  like  manner  the  participle  usai^  from  the  root  vcu  'clothe'. 

639.  The  root  gas,  'command',  shows  some  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  a  reduplicated  verb,  lacking  (646]  the  n  before  t  in 
all  3d  perss.  pi.  and  in  the  active  participle.  A  part  of  its 
active  forms  —  namely,  the  weak  forms  having  endings  begin- 
ning with  consonants  (including  the  optative]  —  come  from  a 
stem  with  weakened  vowel,  gts  (as  do  the  aorisf ,  864,  and  some 
of  the  derivatives].     Thus,  for  example: 

Present  Indicative. 
8.  d.  p.  8. 

1  fiami  fisvds  fismds  oQasam 

2  ^dsai              fiathda           ^isthd  dgas 
8    fdsti              pUtds             fdsaU  dgat 

In  2d  sing,  impf.,  a^dt  is  said  to  be  also  allowed.  If  it  is  actaally  so 
used,  the  t  must  be  the  sporadic  conversion  of  final  radical  8  to  t  (167); 
and  then  it  would  be  open  to  question  whether  the  t  of  3d  sing,  is  radical 
or  of  the  ending  (according  to  656).  The  optative  is  ^Uydm  etc.  The  2d 
sing.  impv.  is  fodhf  (with  total  loss  of  the  s);  and  BY.  has  the  strong 
2d  pi.  gdstdna  (with  anomalous  accent).  But  no  p<«-forms  of  the  piesent- 
system  occur  in  the  Veda. 

The  middle  inflection  is  regular,  and  the  accent  (apparently) 
always  upon  the  radical  syllable   (pple  gasana,  KV.  etc.). 

The  root  daCj  'worship*,  has  in  like  manner  (RY.)  the  pple  dd^at  (not 
ddcant). 


Imperfect. 

d. 

P- 

dfisva 

dfima 

dQistam 

dfiita 

d^htdm 

dfdsw 
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640,  The  double  so-called  root  jaks^  ^eat,  laugh',  is  an  oTident  re- 
daplication  of  ghas  and  has.  It  has  the  absence  of  n  in  act.  3d  peiss.  pi. 
and  pple,  and  the  accent  on  the  root  before  vowel-endings,  which  belong 
to  reduplicated  verbs;  and  it  also  takes  the  union- vowel  t'  in  the  manner  of 
rud  etc.   (above,  631).     A  2d  pers.  impv.  jagdki  from  it  occurs. 

641.  Other  obviously  reduplicated  verbs  are  treated  by  the 
native  grammarians  as  if  simple,  and  referred  to  this  conjugation  : 
such  are  the  intensively  reduplicated  joffr,  daridra,  and  vevl 
(chap.   XIV.),   didhi  etc.    (676),   and  cakas  (677). 

li.  Reduplioating  Class  (third,  At^-class). 

642.  This  class  forms  its  present-stem  by  prefixing  a 
reduplication  to  the  root. 

643.  a.  As  regards  the  consonant  of  the  reduplication, 
the  general  rules  which  have  already  been  given  above  (690) 
are  followed. 

b.  A  long  vowel  is  shortened  in  the  reduplicating  syl- 
lable: thus,  ^  dada  from  y"^  da;  f^pft  hibhl  from  |/>ft  bhl; 
sf^/wAtt  from  y"^  hu.  The  vowel  sR  r  never  appears  in  the 
reduplication,  but  is  replaced  by  ^  i:  thus,  fspT  hihhr  from 
VH  hhr;  fqt|^  more  from  y^^  pre. 

For  verbs  in  which  a  and  a  also  are  irregularly  represented  in  the  re- 
duplication by  i,  see  below,  660. 

o.  The  only  root  of  this  class  with  initial  vowel  is  r  (or 
ar)\  it  takes  as  reduplication  t,  which  is  held  apart  from  ijie 
root  by  an  interposed  y:  thus,  iyar  and  «yr  (the  latter  has  not 
been  found  in  actual  use). 

644.  The  present-stem  of  this  class  (as  of  the  other 
classes  belonging  to  the  first  conjugation)  has  a  double 
form :  a  stronger  form,  with  gunated  root-vowel ;  and  a 
weaker  form,  without  guna:  thus,  from  j/^  Aw,  the  two  forms 
are  ^^Xjuho  and  ^^  Juhu;  from  Y'^  bhl,  they  are  fipT  bibhe 
and  fipft  bibhl.  And  the  rule  for  their  use  is  the  same  as 
in  the  other  classes  of  this  conjugation:  tke  strong  stem  is 
found  before  the  unaccented  endings  (552),  and  the  weak 
stem  before  the  accented. 
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645.  According  to  all  the  analogies  of  the  first  general 
conjugation,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  accent  upon  the  root- 
syllable  when  this  is  strengthened.  That  is  actually  the  case, 
however,  only  in  a  small  minority  of  the  roots  composing  the 
class :  namely,  in  hu,  hh^  (no  test-forms  in  the  older  language), 
hri  (not  found  in  the  older  language),  mad  and  dhan  (both  very 
rare],  jan  (no  forms  of  this  class  found  to  occur),  d  'notice' 
(in  v.),  yu  ^separate'  (in  older  language  only),  and  in  hkt  in 
the  later  language  (in  V.  it  goes  with  the  majority:  but  RV. 
has  bibhdrii  once ;  and  this,  the  later  accentuation,  is  found  also 
in  the  Brahmanas).  In  all  the  rest  —  apparently,  by  a  recent 
transfer  —  it  rests  upon  the  reduplicating  instead  of  upon  the 
radical  syllable.  And  in  both  classes  alike,  the  accent  is  anom- 
alously thrown  back  upon  the  reduplication  in  those  weak 
forms  of  which  the  ending  begins  with  a  Towel ;  while  in  the 
other  weak  forms  it  is  upon  the  ending. 

Apparently  (the  cases  with  written  accent  are  too  few  to  determine  the 
point  satisfactorily)  the  middle  optative  endings,  lya  etc.  (666),  are  reckoned 
throughout  as  endings  with  initial  TOwel,  and  throw  back  the  accent  upon 
the  reduplication. 

646.  The  verbs  of  this  class  lose  the  ^T  n  in  the  3d 
pi.  endings  in  active  as  well  as  middle,  and  in  the  imper- 
fect have  3H  tM  instead  of  Wi  an  —  and  before  this  a  final 
radical  vowel  has  guna. 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

647.  The  combination  of  stem  and  endings  is  as  in 
the  preceding  class. 

Examples  of  inflection:  a.  y"^  hu,  ^sacrifice': 
strong  stem-form,    ^^j'uho;  weak  form,  ^^  juhu  {or juhu). 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  g^tfrr  5^^^   s|5^HH^      ^     §S^^     s|^H^ 

juhdmi    juhuv&s     juhum&s        juhve     juhuv&he     juhumdhe 


j'uhdsi     juhuth&B    juhuth&        juhmS    juhvathe     juhudhoh 

3    5^     S^HTI^     5^  3^      5^         f# 

jiiMH      juhutds      jiikvad         juhute    juhvate        jfikvate 

b.  Root  H  bhf^   ^bear'  (given  with  Vedic  accentuation): 

strong  stem-form,  f^PT^  bibhar;  weak,    iifH  btbhr  (or  bibhr). 


/ 
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i^Hfif 

f                   *V 

bibharmi 

fsiHf«f 

Ubharai 

• 

hibkfthds 

ft5#f 

mharH 

^'%/(i« 

•V 


b^kfynds 

fspp 

hihhrati 


The  u  of  Au  (like  that  of  the  cUss- 
is  said  to  be  omissible  before  v  and  m 
thus,  juhvdSf  juhvdfie,  etc. 


Uhhre     bibhrvdhe 
Mhfsi    Ubhrathe 

c  _ 

hibhfU    bibhrate 

-signs  nu  and  u;    see 
of  the   endings  of  1st 


bibhpndhe 
btbhrdkvS 

bibhrate 

below,  097) 
da.  and  {»l.: 


2.  Present  Subjunotive. 

648«  It  is  not  possible  (at  least,  at  present)  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  those  subjunctive  forms  of  the  older  language  which  should  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  present-system  and  those  which  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  perfect  —  even,  in  some  cases,  to  the  reduplicated  aorist  and 
intensive.  Here  will  be  noticed  only  those  which  most  clearly  belong  to  this 
class;  the  more  doubtful  cases  will  be  treated  under  the  perfect-system. 
Except  in  first  persons  (which  continue  in  use  as  ^'imperatives'^  down  to  the 
later  language),  subjunctives  from  roots  having  unmistakably  a  reduplicated 
present-system  are  of  far  £rom  frequent  occurrence. 

649.  The  subjunctive  mode-stem  is  formed  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  the  mode-sign  a  and  puna  of  the  root-vowel,  if 
this  is  capable  of  such  strengthening.  The  evidence  of  the  few 
accented  forms  met  with  indicates  that  the  accent  is  laid  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  of  the  strong  indicative  forms :  thus,  from 
yhuy  the  stem  would  be  juMva ;  from  yb/tr,  it  would  be  bibhara 
(but  bibh&ra  later).  Before  the  mode-sign,  final  radical  a  would 
be,  in  accordance  with  analogies  elsewhere,  dropped :  thus  d&da 
from  yddj  dddha  from  ydha  (all  the  forms  actually  occurring 
would  be  derivable  from  secondary  roots,  as  dad  and  dadh], 

650.  Instead  of  giving  a  theoretically  complete  scheme  of 
inflection,  it  will  be  better  to  note  all  the  examples  quotable 
from  the  older  language   (accented  when  found  so  occurring). 

Thus,  of  1st  persons,  we  have  in  the  active  juhdvanij  bibharanij  daddm^ 
dadhdnij  jahani;  juhavdma,  dddhdmaj  jdhdma;  —  in  the  middle,  dadhdij 
mimdij  dadhdvahdi;  juhavdmahdi,  daddmahe,  daddmahdiy  dadhdmahdi. 

Of  other  persons,  we  have  with  primary  endings  in  the  active  hihhardsi 
(with  double  mode-sign :  560,  end),  dddhathaSj  juhavdtha  (do.)  and  juhavaiha  i 
in  the  middle,  dddhase;  dddhate,  rdrate,  dddhdtdif  daddtdi:  —  with  second- 
ary endings,  dddhas,  vfvesas,  juhavatf  bibharaty  yuydvatj  dddhat^  dadhdnatj 
bahhaaat;  dadhan,  yuyavan,  juhavan. 
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3.  Present  Optative. 

061.  To  form  this  mode,  the  optative  endings  given 
above  (666j,  as  made  np  of  mode-sign  and  personal  endings^ 
are  added  to  the  unstrengthened  stem.  The  accent  is  as 
already  stated  (646).  The  inflection  is  so  regular  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  here  more  than  the  first  persons  of  a 
single  verb:  thus, 

actire.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  B.  d.  p. 

1    sjjSiMiH^    sj^^UH      sl^UIH         ^^    s|«^1c|f^    ^TR1% 

juhuyam    juhuyiva    jukuyima     jukviya  juhvivahi  .jukovmaki 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

662.  The  endings,  and  the  mode  of  their  combination 
with  the  root,  have  been  already  given.  In  2d  sing,  act., 
the  ending  is  f^  hi  after  a  vowel,  but  fu  dhi  after  a  con- 
sonant: gr  huj  however,  forms  ^^f^  jtihudhi  (apparendy, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  ^  A  in  two  successive 
syllables):  and  other  examples  of  fu  dhi  after  a  vowel  are 
found  in  the  Veda. 

668.  Example  of  inflection: 

actiye.  middle. 

B.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1    SJ«^ctlPl     sJ<^c|W        sJc^cJIH  ^^  sj^f^clH^  S|<^c||«i^ 

juhdvani  juhdvava  juhdvama  juhdvai     Juhdvdvahai  juhdvamahai 

2  pnu    g^rR    prrT      ^^      5^WTq^    §^^ 

juhudhi   juhii&m    juhutd        jtthusvd     juhvdtham     juhudhodm 

juhStu      juhuthm    juhvatu      juhutam    juhvdtdm       j'uhvatdm 

The  other  division  of  this  class  differ  here,  as  in  the  in- 
dicative, in  the  accentuation  of  their  strong  forms  only :  namely, 
in  all  the  first  persons  (borrowed  subjunctives),  and  in  the  3d 
sing,  act.:  thus  (in  the  older  language)  Ubharam  etc.,  bibhartu, 
bibharai  etc. 

664.  Yedic  irregularities  of  inflection  are:  a.  the  occasional  use  of 
strong  forms  in  2d  persons:  thas,  yuyodhi^  ^i^ddhi  (beside  ^i^€\\  yuyoiam 
(beside  yuyut6m)\   fyarta,  dddaia^    dddhdta  and  dddhdtana   (see  below,  673), 
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pipartana,  juhdta  and  juhdUmay  yu^tana;  b.  the  use  of  dkl  instead  of  hi 
after  a  vowel  (only  In  the  two  instances  jnst  quoted);  O.  the  ending  tana 
in  2d  pi.  act.  (in  the  instances  jnst  quoted  and  in  others,  as  mamdttana, 
jigalanaf  dkattanaj  etc.);  d.  the  ending  tat  in  2d  sing,  act.,  in  dcUtat^ 
dhaiiatj  piprtat. 

6.  Present  Partieiple. 

656.  As  elsewhere,  the  active  participle-stem  may  be 
made  mechanically  from  the  3d  pi.  indie,  by  dropping  ^  i: 
thus,  ^t^rijukvat,  fil^IrT  MhArai.  In  inflection,  it  has  no  dis- 
tinction of  strong  and  weak  forms  (444).  The  feminine 
stem  ends  in  CIrft  afi.  The  middle  participles  are  regularly 
made:  thus,  sl«§H  juhvana,  f^^im  Uhhram. 

6.  Imperfect. 
066.   As    already  pointed   out,    the  3d  pi.  act.  of  this 
class  takes  the  ending  3TT  t^,  and  a  final  radical  vowel  has 
gum  before  it.     The   strong  forms  are,    as   in  pres.   indie, 
the  three  sing.  act.  persons. 

657.  Example  of  inflection: 

actiye.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1 5g^^  5(g^^     Msj^H    si^f^     5ig^5rf%  jysj^ni^ 

djuhavcmh  &juhu^>a       djuhuma    Ajufm        ^uhuvM     Afuhumahi 

2  ^^\\    Ms^^HH^  5[g^      351^^^  q^^Mq    Msl^MM^ 
djuhos        djuhutam     djuhuta      ^'uhutkds  djuhvatham  djuhudhoam 

djuhot        djuhufam    d/uhavus     djuhttta      dfuhvatam    djukoata 

From  1/^  JAf,    the   2d  and   3d    sing.    act.    are  ^rfspTT 

dbibhar  (for  ahibhar-8   and  dbihhar-t)   —   and   so   in    all   other 

cases  where  the  strong  stem  ends  in  a  consonant.     The  3d 

pi.  act.  is  J^fspT^  dbihhartta;   and  from  yi^  bhi,  it  is  ^rf^HJH^ 

dbibhaytis, 

658.  The  usual  Yedic  irregnlarities  in  2d  pi.  act.  —  strong  fonns,  and 
the  ending  tana  —  occur  in  this  tense  also :  thus,  ddadata^  ddadhdita ;  ddat- 
taiha,  djoffontana,  djahatana.  The  RV.  has  also  once  apipraia  for  apiipria 
in  3d  sing,  mid.,  and  abibhrcen  for  abibharus  in  3d  pi.  act.  Examples  of 
angmentleBS  forms  are  pi^a$,  viviSj  jigat;  jfhttaf  ff^ta,  jihata, 
Whitney ,  Grammar.  15 
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IrregularitieB  of  the  Beduplioatmg  OlasB. 

059.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  limits 
of  this  class  than  of  the  root-class,  because  of  the  impossibility 
(referred  to  above,  under  subjunctive :  648)  of  always  separating 
its  forms  from  those  of  otiier  reduplicating  conjugations  and 
parts  of  conjugations.  In  the  RV.,  about  forty  roots  may  be 
confidently  assigned  to  it;  in  the  AV.,  less  than  thirty;  many 
of  them  have  irregularities  (besides  those  in  tense-inflection 
already  pointed  out). 

660.  Besides  the  roots  in  r  or  ar  —  namely,  f ,  ghr  (usually 
written  y^»r),  tr,  pi,  hhr,  9f,  pre  —  the  following  roots  having 
a  or  a  as  radical  vowel  take  t  instead  of  a  in  the  reduplicating 
syllable:  ga  'go*,  ^pa  'rise',  nid  'measure*,  md  'bellow*,  ga,  Jm 
'remove*  (mid.),  vac,  sctc;  vag  has  both  t  and  a;  rd  has  %  once 
in  RV.:  for  sthd,  pd  'drink*,  gkrdy  han,  see  below  (670— -4). 

661.  Several  roots  of  this  class  in  final  d  change  the  a  in 
weak  forms  to  %  (occasionally  even  to  t],  and  then  drop  it  alto- 
gether before  endings  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

This  is  in  dose  analogy  with  the  treatment  of  the  vowel  of  the  class- 
sign  of  the  na-class:  helow,  717. 
These  roots  are: 

662.  pa,  act.  and  mid.:  thus,  pipott,  ^i^masif  ftpi&f  (also  Qiiddhi:  above, 
654),  ptpatu,  ofigat,  pffite, 

668.  md  'bellow*,  act.,  and  md  ^measure*,  mid.  (rarely  also  act.):  thus, 
mimdtif  mimarUi,  minwydt;  mfmiUy  mhnaU,  dmtmito;  mimlhi,  mfmdtu. 

664.  hd  'remove',  mid.:  thus,  jihiUj  jihtdhvef  j{haU;  jihifva,  Jihaiam; 
6j(hitaf  ajihata. 

665.  hd  'qnit',  act.  (originally  identical  with  the  former),  may  farther 
shorten  the  I  to  t:  thus,  jahdti,  jahita,  jahUdt  (AY.);  jahhrias  (AY.),  jahitas 
(TB.),  jahitam  (TA.),  ajahitdm  (TS.).  In  the  optative,  the  radical  vowel  is 
lost  altogether;  thus,  jahyam,  jahyfus  (AY.).  The  2d  sing.  impv.  is  jaiiahi 
or  jahihi. 

Compare  with  this  the  forms  in  dhi  from  ydhd  (below,  669). 

666.  ret  'give',  mid.:  thns,  ratidhvam,  raiithas  (impf.  without  augment) r 
and,  with  i  in  reduplication,  rinhi. 

In  all  these  verbs,  the  accent  is  constant  on  the  reduplicating  syllable. 

667.  The  two  roots  dd  and  dhd  (the  commonest  of  the 
class)  lose  their  radical  vowel  altogether  in  the  weak  forms, 
being  shortened  to  dad  and  dadh.  In  2d  sing.  impv.  act.^  they 
form  respectively  dehi  and  dhehi.  In  combination  with  a  fol- 
lowing i  or  tA,  the  final  dh  of  dadh  does  not  follow  the  special 
rule  of  combination  of  a  final  sonant  aspirate  (becoming  M 
with  the  ^  or  th:  160),  but  —  as  also  before  s  and  dhv  —  the 
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more  general  rules  of  aspirate  and  of  surd  and  sonant  com* 
bination ;  and  its  lost  aspiration  is  thrown  back  upon  the  initial 
of  the  root. 

668.   The  inflection  of  ydha  is,  then,   as  follows : 


Present  Indioative. 


8. 

1  dddhami 

2  dddhasi 

3  dddkaU 


1    dadhySm 
etc. 


1  d&dhani 

2  dhehf 

3  dddhdtu 


active, 
d. 

dcuOivdi 

dhatihds 

dhattds 


dadhySva 
etc. 


dddkdva 
dhattdm 
dhattSm 


P- 
dadhmds 

dhatthd 

dddhati 


8. 

dadhi 
dhaUi 
dhatte 


middle, 
d. 

dddhvahe 

dadhathe 

dadhite 


etc. 


etc. 


Present  Optative. 

dadhyama        dddhiya       dddhivahi 

etc. 

dddlMvahai 

dcuihdtkdm 

dadfui^m 


Present  Imperative. 

dddhama      dddhdi 
dhattd  dhcttsva 

dddhatu        dhaUam 


dddhmahe 

dhaddhve 

dAdhate 


dddhimahi 
etc. 


dddhamahai 

dhaddhvam 

dckdhatam 


Imperfect. 

1  ddadham        ddadhva        ddadhma      ddadhi        ddadhvahi        dd<idhmaki 

2  ddadhds  ddhattam       ddhatta         ddhatthas    ddadhdtham    ddhaddhvam 

3  ddadhdt         ddhattam       ddadhtu        ddhatta        ddadhdtdm      ddadhata 

Participles:  act.  dddhat;  mid.  dddhdna. 

In  the  middle  (except  Impf.),  only  those  forms  are  here  accented  for 
which  there  is  authority  in  the  accentuated  texts,  as  there  is  discordance 
between  the  actual  accent  and  that  which  the  analogies  of  the  class  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  BY.  has  once  dhdUe:  dadhi  and  dadhdte  might  be  per- 
fect, so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned.  BY.  accents  dadkitd  once  {dddhlta 
thiice);  TS.  and  TB.  have  dddhlran. 

The  root  da  is  inflected  in  precisely  the  same  way,  with 
change  everywhere  of  dh  to  d, 

669.  The  older  language  has  irregularities  as  follows:  a.  the  usual 
strong  forms  in  2d  pi.,  dddhata  and  ddadhata,  dddata  and  ddadataj  b.  the 
usual  toTia  endings  in  the  same  person,  dhattana,  ddddtana,  etc.;  o.  the 
3d  sing,  indie,  act.  dadhi  (like  1st  sing.);  d.  the  2d  sing.  impv.  act.  daddhi 
(for  both  dehi  and  dkehi)]  e.  the  middle  forms  dadhidhve,  dadhisvd,' dadhi- 
dkvatn  (in  BY.),  with  vowel  weakened  to  t  instead  of  being  dropped. 

670.  A  number  of  roots  have  been  transferred  from  this 
to  the  a-class  (class  VI.,  below,  749),  their  reduplicated  root 
becoming  a  stereotyped  stem  inflected  after  the  manner  of  a- 
stems.     These  roots  are  as  follows : 

671.  In  all  periods  of  the  language,  from  the  roots  stha 
'stand',   pa    ^drink',    and    ghra    'smell',    are    made   the   presents 

15* 
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ti&thamiy  pibami  (with  irregular  sonantizing  of  tke  second  p: 
later  often  written  pivaimjy  and  jighraimi  —  wliich.  then  are  in- 
flected not  like  mimami,  but  like  bhdvatni,  as  if  from  the  presenth 
stems  tlstha,  piba,  jighra. 

672.  In  the  Veda,  the  redoplicated  roots  da  and  dha  are  also  sometimes 
turned  into  the  o-stems  d&da  and  iddkay  or  inflected  as  if  roots  dad  and 
dadh  of  class  VI.;  and  single  forms  of  the  same  character  are  made  from 
other  roots:  thus,  mimamti  (/'ma  ^bellow'),  rdraU  (yrd  'give':  3d  sing.  mid.). 

673.  In  the  Veda,  also,  a  like  secondary  root,  jighn,  is  made  from  yhan 
(with  omission  of  the  radical  vowel,  and  conversion,  usual  in  this  root,  of  h 
to  gh  when  in  contact  with  n);  and  some  of  the  forms  of  «a^e,  from  ysaCf 
show  the  same  conversion  to   an  o-stem,  $a^a, 

674.  In  AB.  (viii.  28),  a  similar  secondary  form,  jighy,  is  given  to  yU  : 
thus,  jighyati,  jighyatu. 

675.  A  few  so-called  roots  of  the  first  or  root-class  are  the  products  of 
redoplication,  more  or  less  obvious :  thus,  Jcdu  (640),  and  probably  ;as  (from 
y^cu)  and  cak$  [ttop.  ykdf  or  a  lost  root  fcos,  'see'}.  In  the  Veda  is  found 
also  fOf^,  from  yaae. 

676.  The  grammarians  reekon  (as  already  noticed,  641)  several  roots  of 
the  most  evidently  reduplicate  character  as  simple,  and  belonging  to  the  root- 
class.  Some  of  these  {Jdgr,  daridra,  vevi)  are  regular  intensive  stems,  and 
will  be  described  below  under  Intensives  (chap.  XIV.);  didM,  'shine',  along 
with  Yedic  dtdt  'shine'  and  ptpi  'swell',  are  sometimes  also  classed  as  inten- 
sives; but  they  have  not  the  proper  reduplication  of  such,  and  may  perhaps 
be  best  noticed  here,  as  reduplicated  present-stems  with  irregularly  long 
reduplicating  vowel. 

Of  pres.  indie,  occurs  in  the  older  language  only  dXdyati^  3d  pi.,  with 
the  pples  didyat  and  didhyatj  and  mid.  dtdye,  dldhyCj  dldhyalhamj  with  the 
pples  didyanaj  didhyana,  pipyana.  The  subj.  stems  are  diddya,  didhayaj 
ptpdya,  and  from  them  are  made  forms  with  both  primary  (from  diddya)  and 
secondary  endings  (and  the  irregularly  accented  didayat  and  diddyat  and 
dtdhayan).  No  opt.  occurs.  In  impv.  we  have  didihf  (and  di^^kC)  and  ptpihf^ 
and  pipyatam,  pipyatdmy  pipyata.  In  impf.,  adides  and  ptpes,  ddid^  and 
ddtdhet  and  apipet  (with  augmentless  forms),  apipema  (with  strong  form  of 
root),  and  adidhayus  and  (irregular)  apipyan. 

A  few  forms  from  all  the  three  show  transfer  to  an  a-inflection:  thus, 
didhaya  and  pipaya  (impv.),  dpipoya^,  etc. 

Similar  forms  from   yml  'bellow'  are  anwmtt  and  mlmayat, 

677.  The  stem  cakds  (sometimes  cakoQ)  is  also  regarded  by  the  gram- 
marians as  a  root,   and   supplied  as  such  with  tenses   outside  the  present- . 
system  —  which,   however,   hardly  occur  in  genuine  use.     It  is  not  known 
in  the  older  language. 

678.  The  root  Ihas,  'chew',  loses  its  radical  vowel  in  weak  forms,  taking 
the  form  baps:  thus,  hdhhasti,  but  h&psaii  (3 pi.),  hdp$ai  (pple). 

679^t  The  root  hh%^  'feat',  Is  allowed  by  the  grammarians  to  shorten  its 
vowel  in  weak  forms:  thus,  hihlwmat  or  hihhimoi^  hihhAyam  or  hikhiyam. 
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BBO*  Forms  of  this  class  from  yjarif  'give  bkth',  with  added  i  —  Ibus, 
jajnise,  jajnidhve  —  are  given  by  the  grammarians,  but  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  found  in  use. 

681.  The  roots  ci  and  cH  have  in  the  Yeda  reversion  of  e  to  fc  in  the 
root-syllable  after  the  reditplioation :  thus,  eiki$i^  eikiike  (anomalons,  for 
eUtyithe),  eikitam,  aciketj  cfkyat  (pple);  cikiddhU 

682.  The  root  vyac  has  i  in  the  redapli cation  (from  the  y),  and  is  con* 
tracted  to  vte  in  weak  forms:  tbns,  vivikidif  dviviki&m.  8o  the  root  hvof 
(if  its  forms  are  to  be  reckoned  here)  has  u  In  reduplication,  and  contracts 
to  hur:  thus,  juhurthas, 

III.  Nasal  Class  (seventh,  rttdh^c\9L9$)n 

683.  The  roots  of  this  class  all  end  in  consonants.  And 
their  class-sign  is  a, nasal  preceding  the  final  consonant:  in 
the  weak  forms,  a  nasal  simply,  adapted  in  character  to  the 
consonant ;  but  in  the  strong  forms  expanded  to  the  syllable 
^  ndj  which  has  the  accent. 

In  a  few  of  the  verbs  of  the  class,  the  nasal  extends  also  into  other 
tense-systems:  they  are  anj,  bhanj,  hins:  see  below,  694. 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

684.  Examples  of  inflection:  a.  the  root  '^  ytff\ 
*join':  strong  stem-form,  tRST  yundj ;  weak,  TT^  yufij. 

For  the  rules  of  combination  of  final  j,  see  219. 

active.  middle, 

s.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  g^    pgRT^    gfim^     5%     ^%     g?# 

yunAjmi    yuhjv&»      yw*jm&*       ytMy'i     ytmjvih$     yu^mihe 
yundhsi     yunklh&%    yv^ikth&        yunksS    yuhjathe      yvS^dhvi 

3  w^    gm^^    g^      3^    gai^      g^ 

n  yun&kti     yy^kt&9      yunjdnH       t/mkt^    yunj&te        yuty'dte 
b.  the  root  "^  rudh,   'obstruct';   bases  l^ff^rui^A  and 
J^  rundh. 

For  rules  of  combination  of  final  dh^  see  153»  160. 

^nrt&T     ^^      F»w      T!^     F^      F»»% 


nm&dhmi    r%mM»&»     rtmd/mtdt      rundAi    nmdke&he    rundhmahe 
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rundtsi       runddhds     runddhd  runtsS        rundhathe    runddhvi 

m 

3  "^fHlfe       "'P^        ^x-^ulrl  Tf%         (j-^W        "p^^ 

mn&ddhi    runddhdt     rundh&nH        runddAS    rundhate      rundh&te 

Instead  of  t/tttikthas,  yufigdkve,  and  the  like  (here  and  in 
the  impy.  and  impf.j^  it  is  allowed  and  more  usual  (281)  to 
write  yurithas,  yttfidhve,  etc.;  and,  in  like  manner,  rundAas,  rundhe, 
for  runddhaSf  runddhe;  and  so  in  other  like  cases. 

686.  Yedic  irregnUrities  of  inflection  are:  a.  the  ordinary  ase  of  a 
3d  sing.  mid.  like  the  ist  sing.,  as  vrnje;  b.  the  accent  on  te  of  3d  pi.  mid. 
in  afii^aUf  indhaUy  hhunjaii. 

2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

686.  The  stem  is  made,  as  usual,  by  adding  a  to  the  strong 
present-stem :  thus,  yundjUj  runddha.  Below  are  given  as  if 
made  from  Yyu;  all  the  forms  for  which  examples  have  been 
noted  as  actually  occurring  in  the  older  language. 


887.  The  RY.  has  once  anjataa,  which  is  anomalous  as  being  made 
from  the  weak  tense-stem.  Fonns  with  doable  mode-sign  are  met  with: 
thns,  trnahan  (AV.),  yunajan  (^B.);  and  the  only  quotable  example  of  3d  da. 
act.  (besides  anjatas)  is  htnasatas  (9B.).  ^B.  has  also  hinasavas  as  ist  du. 
act.:  an  elsewhere  unexampled  form. 

3.  Present  Optative. 

688.  The  optative  is  made,  as  elsewhere,  by  adding  the 
compounded  mode-endings  to  the  weak  form  of  present- 
stem.     Thus : 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  s.  d.  p. 

yunfyim    yunjyn/oa    yunjyVima        yunfiyd     ytmfwdhi    yuf^mdhi 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 
689.   In  this  class  (as  the  roots  all  end  in  consonants) 
the  ending  of  the  2d  sing.  act.  is  always  ^  dhi. 


active. 

middle. 

8. 

d. 

p. 

8. 

d. 

P-                       1 

1   yundjani 

yundjava 

yundjama 

yunajai 

yundjamahai             i 

2  yundjoB 

/ 

yunajadhvai 

3  yundjat 

yun^atM 

yundjan 

yundjale 
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8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  Ji^siiFi    g^JsTR      «|«isnH        g^        ^HsIH^       gRsTFI% 
yufuy'ani  yundfava   yundjama    yundjai    ytmd/ava^ai  yund/amahai 

yungdhl    yunktdm    yufkktd  yunksvd    yun/aiham     yimgdhvdm 

yundktu    yunktam    yunf&ntu      ytmkt&m  yunjktam       yunj&tam 

690.  There  is  no  occurreDce,  so  far  as  noted,  of  the  ending  tai  in  verbs 
of  this  class.  The  Veda  has,  as  usual,  sometimes  strong  forms,  and  some- 
times the  ending  XatM^  in  the  2d  pi.  act.:  thus,  uii6iXa^  ^junGkia^  awikiano^ 
pinastana. 

5.  Present  Participle. 

691.  The  participles  axe  made  in  this  class  as  in  the 
preceding  ones :  thus,  act.  ij^^r\yufijdnt  (fem.  U4(rfi  yun/aH) ; 
mid.  uyR  yufijand  (but  RV.  has  indhdna). 

6.  Imperfect. 

692.  The  example  of  the  regular  inflection  of  this  tense 
needs  no  introduction: 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  s.  d.  p. 

dy  uajam  dyunjva      dyunjma     dyunji         dyunjvahi     dyun/maki 
(iyunaX;       dyunkiam  dyufUcta      dyunkthds    dyunfdtAdm  dytmyd/wam 

dyunak       dyuhktdm  dyunjan      dyunkia       dyunfdtdm    dytmfcUa 

The  endings  «  and  /  are  neeessarily  lost  in  the  nasal  class 
throughout  in  2d  and  3d  sing,  act.,  unless  saved  (665)  at  the 
expense  of  the  final  radical  consonant :  which  is  a  case  of  very 
rare  occurrence :  in  the  older  language  have  been  noted  only 
ahinat  (TB.),  3d  sing.,  for  ahinas  (}/Awm),  and  once  in  AV. 
ahhanas,  2d  sing.,  for  ahhanak  [ybhaf^y^  this  last  is  a  case  of 
the  utmost  rarity. 

698.  The  Yeda  shows  no  irregularitieB  in  this  tense.  Occunences  of 
augmentless  forms  are  found,  especially  in  2d  and  3d  sing,  act.,  showing 
an  accent  like  that  of  the  present:  for  example,  lhif%&t^  W^^  vfn^»  P<9^9 
rinak. 
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Inregolarities  of  the  Nasal  Class. 

694.  The  roots  which  thus  expand  a  penultimate  nasal  in 
the  strong  forms  of  the  present-system  into  a  syllable  nd  are 
about  twenty-^ve :  namely,  toe,  pre,  rie,  vie,  mj,  hhanf^  vry, 
hhujy  yt0y  kft  'spin',  o^fc?,  4rd,  ehid,  bkid,  ud,  rdh,  idh,  rudh, 
tihhf  ag  {anagamahai,  once,  RV.),  pis,  ^s,  hins,  t(h.  Those  here 
written  with  the  nasal  —  namely  ar^,  hhanj,  hvhs  —  have  that 
addition  also  in  the  other  tense-systems.  Two,  fdh  and  tibh, 
make  present-systems  also  of  other  classes  with  nassd  class-signs : 
thus,  rdhnoti  (cl.  IV.),  uhhnaii  (cl.  V.).  Several  have  a-stems 
with  penultimate  nasal:  thus,  prncd,  ginsd^  trnhd,  umbM;  and 
occasional  a-forms,  especially  in  the  later  language,  are  met 
with  from  others :  thus,  hhunfet^  chindeta,  apinsat,  arundhat  (com- 
pare the  nasalized  roots  of  the  4-class,  below^   768). 

695.  The  root  trh  combineB  trnoA  vi&  tt,  tu.  etc.  into  trnedhi,  tmedhu; 
And,  According  to  the  grammarians,  has  also  such  forms  as  irnehmi:  see 
above,  224  b. 

696.  The  root  hins  (by  origin  apparently  a  desiderative  from  yhan) 
accents  irregularly  the  root  syllable  in  the  weak  forms :  thus,  hirktomii,  Ainste 
(bnt  hindsat  etc.). 

IV.  Nu  and  u-^\as$es  (fifth  and  eighth,  m  and  ^an-classes). 

697.  A.  The  present-stem  of  the  nu-clms  is  made  by 
adding  to  the  root  the  syllable  ^  nu,  which  then  in  the 
strong  forms  receives  the  accent^  and  is  strengthened  to  ^Jno, 

B.    The  few  roots   of  the   e^class  (about  half-a-dozen) 

end  in  ^  n,    with  the  exception  of  the  later  irreg:ular  ^  kr 

(or  kar)  —  for  which,    see  below,    714.    .The  two   classes, 

then,  are  closely  correspondent  in  form ;  and  they  are  wholly 

accordant  in  inflection. 

The  u  of  either  class^sign  is  allowed  to  be  dropped  before 
V  and  m  of  the  1st  du.  and  1st  pi.  endings,  except  when  the 
root  (nu-class)  ends  in  a  consonant;  and  the  u  before  a  vowel- 
ending  becomes  v  or  uv,  according  as  it  is  preceded  by  one  or 
by  two  consonants   (129j. 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

698.  Examples  of  inflection:  A.  7»M-class;  root 
^  su,  'press  out':  strong  form  of  stem,  ^FTT^wo/ weak  form, 
W^  sunu. 

Os9 
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8. 

9un6mi 
sunSsi 


3 


sunSH 


actiT«. 
d. 

sumtvA* 
sunuth&s 


aunumdi 

8unuthd 

sutwdnti 


6. 

9unusS 
sunutS 


middle, 
d. 

^^ 
sunuvdAe 


stmunMe 
sunudhoi 
sunvdte 


The  forms  mnvds,  sunmds,  tunvdhe,  ninmdhe  are  altematiye 
with  those  given  here  for  1st  du.  and  pi.,  and  in  practice  are 
more  common  (no  examples  of  the  fuller  forms  have  heen  noted 
from  the  older  language).  From  |/ap,  however  (for  example), 
only  the  forms  with  u  can  occur :  thus^  apntd^di,  opnumdAe ;  and 
also  only  apnuvdnti,  apnuvi,  apnuvdte. 

B.  f^-class;  root  rFT  tan^   'stretch':  strong  form  of  stem, 

cRT  tano;  weak,  cH  tanu. 

icH^     fT^      rF^ 
tcm&mi     tanvds       tanmds 


tanve       tanvdhe       tanm&he 


«tc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


The  inflection  is  so  precisely  like  that  given  ahove  that  it 
is  not  worth  writing  out  in  full.  The  ahhreviated  forms  in  ist 
du.  and  pi.  are  presented  here,  instead  of  the  f idler,  which  rarely 
occur   (as  no  double  consonant  ever  precedes). 

699.  In  the  older  language,  no  strong  2d  peras.  du.  or  pi.,  and  no 
t^na-endings,  chance  to  occur  (but  they  are  numerous  in  the  impv.  and 
impf.:  see  below).  The  BY.  has  several  cases  of  the  irregular  acoent  in 
3d  pi.  mid.:  thus,  tanvate,  manvati^  sprnvati. 

In  RV.  occur  also  several  3d  pU.  mid.  in  ire  from  present-stems  of  this 
class:  thus,  invirty  rij^vire,  pinvire^  grnviri,  sunvirij  hinvire.  Of  these, 
pinvire  and  hinviri  might  be  perfects  without  reduplication  from  the  second- 
ary roots  pinv  and  hinv  (below,  716).  The  2d  sing.  mid.  (with  passive  value) 
frnvUi  (RV.)  is  of  anomalous  and  questionable  character. 


2.  Present  Bubjunotiye. 

700.  The  subjunctive  mode-stem  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  adding  a  to  the  g^nated  and  accented  class-sign : 
thus,  simdva,  tandva.  In  the  following  scheme  are  given  all  the 
forms  of  which  examples  have  been  met  with  in  actual  use  in 
the  older  language,  from  either  division  of  the  class :  some  of 
them  are  quite  numerously  represented  there. 
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active. 

s. 

d. 

p. 

1    ntndvani 

aundvava 

aundvama 

2    Bundvaa 

iundvatha 

3    nmdvat 

iundvan 

sundvanta 


middle. 
B.  d>  p. 

stmdvai      sundvavdhdi      sundvamahai 
sundvase    sundvaithe 

{aundvate 
sundvatai 

701.  Of  the  briefer  Ist  sing,  act.,  BY.  has  krnava  and  hinava.  Forms 
with  doable  mode-sign  occur  (not  in  RY.):  thus,  krndvdt  and  karavat  (AY.); 
acnavatha  (K.),  krnavaiha  (YS.;  but  -valha  in  Kanva-text),  karavatha  ((B.). 
On  the  other  hand,  a^navaiai  is  found  once  (in  TS.).  RY.  has  in  a  single 
passage  krnvafU  (instead  of  kmdvaite):  the  only  form  in  dithe  is  a^ndvdUhe. 


3.  Present  Optative. 

702.   The  combined  endings  (666)  are  added,  as  usual, 
to  the  weak  tense-stem:  thus, 


active.  middle. 

s.                    d.  p.  8.  d. 

wmR    wmi^  wmR  w^  vF^it^ 

mnuytlm     mnuyttva  sunuyGma  sunvtyd  sunmvdM 

etc.                 etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 


sunvimdhi 
etc. 


From  yop,    the  middle   optative  would  be  apnuviyd  —  and 
so  in  other  like  cases. 


4.  Present  Imperative. 

703.  The  inflection  of  the  imperative  is  in  general  like 
that  in  the  preceding  classes.  As  regards  the  2d  sing,  act., 
the  rule  of  the  later  language  is  that  the  ending  ^  hi  is 
taken  whenever  the  root  itself  ends  in  a  consonant;  other- 
wise, the  tense-  (or  mode-)  stem  stands  by  itself  as  2d  per- 
son (for  the  earlier  usage,  see  below,  704).  Example  of  in- 
flection is: 


8. 


active, 
d. 


m^lPl    W\^^     HHcllH 

o  o  o 

sundvani  sundvava  sundvama 


2    W^ 

sunti 


sunutdm    sunuid 


3  Wm       ^HHIM     ^FSRT 
sundtu       sunuiam    simvdntu 


8. 

sundvai 
sunusvd 


middle, 
d.  p. 

mndvavahdi  sundvamoAai 
sunvatham     sunudhvdm 


atmutain   mtwmam 


mnvdtam 
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From  yap,  the  2d  sing.  act.  would  be  apnuM;  from  Vaf, 
a^nuM;  from  ydhrs,  dhfmuhi;  and  so  on.  From  '^ap,  too, 
would  be  made  apnuvdntu,   apnuvatham,   apnuvatam,  dpnuvdtam. 

704.  In  the  earliest  language,  the  rule  as  to  the  omission  of  hi  after 
a  root  with  final  vowel  does  not  hold  good:  In  RV.,  such  forms  as  inuhi, 
krnuhCj  cinuhf,  dhunuhif  prnuhf,  8prnuhi,  hinuhij  and  Umuhi^  sanuhi,  are 
thrice  as  frequent  in  use  as  indy  rrnti,  sund,  tanUy  and  their  like;  in  AV., 
however,  they  are  not  more  than  one  third  as  frequent ;  and  in  the  Brahmanas 
diey  appear  only  sporadically;  even  frnudhf  (with  dhi)  occurs  several  times 
in  BY.  The  ending  tat  is  found  in  krnutat  and  hinutatf  and  kurutat.  The 
strong  stem-form  is  found  in  2d  du.  act.  in  hinotam;  and  in  2d  pi.  act.  in 
krndta  and  krndtanay  cTV^ota  and  ^rnotana,  aundta  and  sundtana,  hindta  and 
MnotarMt  and  tanota,  kardta.  The  ending  tana  occurs  only  in  the  forms 
just  quoted. 

5.  Present  Participle. 

705.  The  endings  3BRT  ant  and  SfH  and  are  added  to  the 
weak  form  of  tense  stem :  thus,  from  yT\  su  come  act.  W^r{ 
stmvdnt  (fem.  HHrfl  sunvatii  mid.  TF^TR  sunvand;  from  ycpf 
tan,  H*clrl  tanvdnt  (fem.  d'ciril  tanvati),  ff-^ii  tanvand.  From 
y^fFT  ap,    they  are  ^TracRT  apnuvdnt  and  CTraGTH  apnuvand, 

6.  Imperfect. 

706.  The  combination  of  augmented  stem  and  endings 
is  according  to  the  rules  already  stated:  thus, 

active.  middle. 

imwj   wFm     mm      w4^    Mm=iR:    *»mHl^ 

dsunavam  dsunuva     dsunuma     dsunvi        dsunuvahi      dsunumaAi 

2  5ra%    y^HdiH   3^5^      sTPRsmr  mh-^i^ih  wPF^m 

dstinos        dsunutam  dsunuta       dsunuthaa  dsunvatham  dsunudhvam 

3  5ra%      MHHriH    gpFF^       35RRrr       *4«-<4WIM    *l^-^rl 
dtunot        dsumstam  dstinvan       dsunuta     dsunvdtam     dsunvata 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  briefer  forms  dsunva,  dsunmay 
dsunvaki,  dsunmahi  are  allowed,  and  more  usual,  except  from 
roots  with  final  consonant,  as  dhx%;  which  makes,  for  example, 
always  ddhfmuma  etc.,  and  also  dtU^muvan,  ddhfmuvi,  ddhfrnu- 
vaihdm,  ddhrmuvatam,  ddhfmuvata, 

lifl.    Strong  stem-forms  and  tana-ending  are  found  only  in  RY.,   in 
akrnota,  oJiBrnotana.    Augmentless  forms  with  accent  are  minvdny  hinvdn,  fnutd. 
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XrrogoUuritlM  of  the  nu  *nd  t^-olassea. 

708.  Less  than  thirty  roots  form  their  present-system  in 
the  manner  set  forth  above,  by  the  addition  of  the  class-sign 
nu  to  the  root :  they  are  aiSy  af  ^attain',  iak^,  dahhy  ^ak,  tagh, 
ap,  dd^,  f,  kfr  'make',  vr  (urj,  atf,  spr,  frfA,  tfp,  dhfSy  %  'send' 
(or  m:  see  below,  716),  ksi  'destroy*,  ct,  dM,  mi  'prop',  ^  u, 
du,  fru,  m,  skuy  prus,  dAu :  and  of  these,  several  (as  taks,  wghy 
dag,  u,  sku)  have  only  isolated  forms  of  this  class. 

709.  The  root  trp,  'enjoy',  is  said  by  the  grammarians  to  retain  the  n 
of  its  class-sign  unlingnAlized  in  the  later  language  —  where,  however,  forms 
of  conjugation  of  this  ^ass  hardly  occur;  while  in  the  Veda  the  regulai 
change  is  made:  thus,  tfpnu, 

710.  The  root  gru,  'hear*,  is  contracted  to  jr  before  the 
class-sign,  forming  grn6  and  grnu  as  stem.  Its  forms  grnviii 
and  gpwtrS  have  been  noted  above   (699). 

711.  The  root  dhu,  in.  the  later  language  shortens  its  vowel, 
making  the  stem-forms  dhtmd  and  dAunu  (earlier  dhunS,  dAtimf). 

712.  The  so-called  root  urnuy  treated  by  the  native  grammarians  «s 
dissyllabic  and  belonging  to  the  root-class  (I.),  is  properly  a  present-stem  of 
this  class,  witii  anomalous  contraction,  from  the  root  vf  (or  var).  In  fte 
Veda,  it  has  no  formfl  which  are  not  regularly  made  according  to  the  mi- 
class;  but  in  the  Brahmana  language  are  found  sometimes  such  forms  as 
urnauiiy  as  if  from  an  u-root  of  cl.  I.  (626);  and  the  grammarians  make  for 
it  a  perfect,  aorist,  future,  etc.  Its  2d  sing.  impv.  act.  is  urnu  or  urmihii 
its  impf.,  adrnos,  aurnot;  its  opt.  mid.,  urnuvfto  (K.)  or  urnvlLd  (TS.). 

713.  The  roots  of  the  other  division,  or  of  the  u-class, 
are  extremely  few :  they  are  tan,  man,  van,  san ;  also  ksan  (not 
in  v.:  in  ^B.,  and  very  rarely  later),  and  k^  'make*  (in  late 
Yedic  and  later) ;  and  BR.  assume  m  of  the  M-class  instead  of  i 
of  the  nw-class. 

714.  The  extremely  common  root  mkr  (or  kar\  *make', 
is  in  the  later  language  inflected  in  the  present-system  ex- 
clusively according  to  the  u-class  (being  the  only  root  of 
that  class  not  ending  in  ^  n).  It  has  the  irregularity  that  in 
the  strong  form  of  stem  it  (as  well  as  the  class-sign)  has 
the  ^M^i^z-strengthening,  and  that  in  the  weak  form  it  is 
changed  to  Awr,  so  that  the  two  forms  of  stem  are  SfTJT  l^o 

and  m^  kuru.  The  class-sign  3  i«  is  always  dropped  be- 
fore of  V  and  T^  m  of  the  1st  du.  and  pi.,  and  also  before 
IT  y  of  the  opt.  act.  Thus : 
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Present  Indiofttiva. 


s. 


kardmi 

karSsi 

hardti 


active, 
d. 

kurvds 

kurtUhdi 

kurtUds 


p. 

r 

kurmds 

W 

kwutM 
kurvdnti 


s. 
kurvS 

kunuS 


kuruU 


middle, 
d. 

kurv&he 

kurvuthe 

5^ 
kurvfUe 


htntdhvi 


Present  Optative. 
A»<ryam     ^tirya^a    ^uryama       ^<rr^<i    kurvwd/n 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 


1  mm 


^<Jftf^      jl<ffl?^ 


etc. 


kardvani  kardvava 


Present  Imperative. 
kardvSma    Isardvai 


.    karStu 


kurutdtn 


■ON         ^   "S 


kardvavahai 


kuruavd 


ktirvatham 


kurvntam 


kardvamahai 


o  ^ 


Present  Participle. 
ef^cfti   ^rvcin/  (fern,  ohcfffl  ^t/rfa/i)       Sf^TTIf  kurvand 


1  y=h(c|H^    g^ 
<iitararam  dkurva 


Imperfect. 

O 

(iAMrma    dkurvi 


^3^ 


2  ^Riftn 
dkaros 

3  ^3?^ 


dkunitSm 


O         •>*  On. 

<{^<rt?an    dkuruta 


O  -N. 

dkurvathdm 

M*4lHIH 
o  -s 


o 

o  V.       ""^ 

o 


715.  In  RV.,  this  root  is  regularly  inflected  in  the  present^system 
according  to  the  nu-class,  making  the  stem-forms  krfjk6  and  hrnu;  the  only 
exceptions  are  kwrmat  once  and  kwru  t^vlce  (all  in  the  tenth  book);  in  AY., 
the  nu-forms  are  still  more  than  six  times  as  frequent  as  the  u-forms  (nearly 
half  of  which,  moreover,  are  in  prose  passages);  but  in  the  Brahmana  language, 
the  tt-forms  are  used  almost  to  the  exclasion  of  the  others. 

What  irregnlar  forms  from  Iet  as  a  verb  of  the  fiti-class  occur  in  the 
older  language  have  been  already  noticed  above. 
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The  isolated  form  taruti,  from  ytr,  shows  an  apparent  analogy  with 
these  ti-forms  from  kr. 

716.  A  few  verbs  belonging  originally  to  these  classes  haye 
been  shifted,  in  part  or  altogether,  to  the  a-class,  their  proper 
class-sign  having  been  stereotyped  as  a  part  of  the  root. 

Thus,  in  RV.  we  find  forms  both  f^om  the  stem  inu  {yi  or  m),  and 
also  from  ^va,  representing  a  deriyative  qnasi-root  inv  (and  these  latter 
alone  occur  in  AY.).  So  likewise  forms  from  a  stem  mva  beside  those  from 
r?^  ('Kf);  ^^d  ^rom  hinv  beside  those  from  hinu  {yhi).  The  so-called  roots 
jmv  and  pinv  are  doubtless  of  the  same  origin,  although  no  forms  from  stems 
jinu  and  pinu  are  met  with  at  any  period  —  unless  pinvire  and  hinvifi 
(above,  699}  be  so  regarded ;  and  AY.  has  the  participle  pinvdnt,  f.  pinvaii. 
The  grammarians  set  up  a  root  dhinvy  but  only  forms  from  dhi  (stem  dhhuu] 
appear  to  occur  in  the  present-system  (the  aorist  adhinvlt  is  found  in  PB.j. 

V.  iVa-class  (ninth  or  A;n-clas8). 

717.  The  class-sign  of  this  class  is  in  the  strong  formss 
the  syllable  ^TT  na,  accented,  which  is  added  to  the  root; 
in  the  weak  forms,  or  where  the  accent  falls  upon  the  end- 
ings, it  is  4t  nt;  but  before  the  initial  Yowel  of  an  ending 
the  I  i  of  Rt  »i  disappears  altogether. 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

718.  Example  of  inflection:  root  cpt  krt,  *buy';  strong 
form  of  stem,  cihlmi  krina ;  weak  form,  ^hlui)  krim  (before  a 
vowel,  5Rhn  krtn). 


B. 


2 


krmami 

krinQsi 

krinaii 


actire. 
d. 

krinwds 
krmHAdi 


knmmds 
krimihd 


8. 


krine 
knmsi 

•     • 

krimtS 


middle, 
d. 

kfimvdke 

krinatke 

knnate 


krinimdie 
knimdhvi 
krmdie 


719.  In  the  Yeda,  the  3d  sing.  mid.  has  the  same  form  with  the  1st 
in  gfnSf  the  peculiar  accent  of  3d  pi.  mid.  is  seen  in  punate  and  rinati; 
and  vrnlmahi  (beside  vfnimdhe)  occurs  onoe  in  RY. 

2.  Freaent  Subjunctive* 

720.    The   subjunctive  forms  which   have   been   found  ex- 
emplified  in  Veda   and  Brahmana   are   given   below.     The  sub- 
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junctive  mode-stem  is,  of  course,  indistmguisliable  in  form  from 
the  strong  tense-stem.  And  the  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  (with 
secondary  endings]  are  indistinguishable  from  augmentless  im- 
perfects. 


s. 

1  kfindni 

2  brinSs 
8  knnat 


active, 
d. 


middle. 

knndma 
krindtha 

8. 

krindf 
kfinasdi 

d. 
kfinavahai 

P- 
krinamoKai 

krinin 

kiifiatai 

krinantai 

3.  Present  Optative. 

721.  This  mode  is  formed  and  inflected  with  entire 
regularity ;  owing  to  the  fusion  of  tense-sign  and  mode-sign 
in  the  middle,  some  of  its  persons  are  indistinguishable  from 
augmentless  imperfects.     Its  first  persons  are  as  follows : 


actiye. 


middle. 


8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  5hluiiuiH   5h1uiiyN  gMmq    shluil^  ghluileij^  chluilHi^ 

krtmyatn      krintt/dva    hnmyUma      krimyd    krinivdhi      hrvrwm&hi 

etc.  etc.   .  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

An  isolated  vfTv^t/am  in  AB.  Is  doubtless  a  misreading. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

722.  The  ending  in  2d  sing,  act.,  as  being  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel,  is  1%  hi  (never  fcT  rfAi);  and  there  are  no 
examples  of  an  omission  of  it.  But  this  person  is  forbidden 
to  be  formed  in  the  classical  language  from  roots  ending  in 
a  consonant;  for  both  class-sign  and  ending  is  substituted 
the  peculiar  ending  ^gfPT  and. 


8. 


active, 
d. 

hnmM      krtmtdm 


1   sfilmiPi 
knfiini 

m 


5Rlnn§  oTitnlfi 


krmiht 


krmBma 
hnn&ntu 


krinai 
krvmsvd 


middle, 
d. 

krinivaAai 

m 

knnhtham 


Examples   of  the   ending 
gi'hmd,  hadhand,  stabhand. 


knmtdm      knfOUdm 


and   in  2d   sing.  act.  are   agana^ 


krmOmahai 
knmdhvdm 
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7fi&.  The  ending  ana  is  known  also  to  the  eai^esft  language;  of  tbe 
examples  Just  given,  all  are  found  in  AV.,  and  the  first  two  in  BV.  Bat 
AV.  has  also  grhknthi  (also  AB.),  and  even  grhnahif  with  strong  stem. 
Strong  stems  are  further  found  in  gfnahi  and  stmahi  (TS.)»  ftnd,  with  anom- 
alous accent,  pwMh{  and  Qrnakf  (SV.);  and,  in  2d  pi.  act.,  in  punsta  (RV.). 
The  ending  tat  of  2d  sing.  act.  occurs  in  grhnttat,  janitdt,  pumtat.  The 
eft  ding  tana  is  found  in  pumtdna,  prnttdfiaj  ^rtnttdna. 

5.  Present  Participle. 

724.   The   participles   are   regularly  formed:    thus,   for 
example,     act.    9h)iiin  krindnt    (fern.    oR^lHrft  krlfjuiti);    mid. 

6.  Imperfect. 

726.  There  is  nothing  special  to  be  noted  as  to  the 
inflection  of  this  tense:  an  example  is 

actWe.  middle. 

B.  d.  p.  s.  d.  p. 

dkrinam    dkrtnlva         dhrtnima  dkrini  dkrlnwahi     dkrmimaki 

.  .  •  .  .  • 

2  Mshlmm  *4gh1ui)HH  Mchluiirt  Mt40un«t(H  Mgtilmi^iH  Ms+nuiiyH 

dkrtnds      dknnUam      dkrimta     dkrinlthas     dkrxrvatham  dkrtmdkoam 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Akrinat      dkrlmtam      dkrinan     dkrimta       dkrtnatSm     dkrinata 

.  ■  ...  . 

726.  It  has  been  pointed  out  ahove  that  augmentless  persons  of  this 
tense  are  in  part  indistinguishable  in  form  from  subjunctive  and  optative 
persons.  Such  as  certainly  belong  here  are  (in  Y.)  kairmn;  a^fum,  rin&n; 
grbjinata,  vrnaia.     The  AY.  has  once  minit  instead  of  minai. 

Irregularities  of  the  na-class. 

727.  The  roots  which  form  present-systems  after  the  manner 
of  this  class  are  hetween  forty  and  fifty  in  number :  namely, 
ag  *enjoy',  graih,  grahh  and  grah,  handh,  math,  ram,  gcamf 
grath,  skahh,  9tabh,  ap,  jna,  gr  'sing',  dr,  pf  'fill',  mr  'destroy', 
vf  'choose',  gr,  str,  hf  *l)e  angry',  mrd,  ts,  ksi  'destroy',  ji  (jya, 
'harm'),  mt  'lessen',  ri,  si,  klig,  kri,  prt,  hhn,  f)U,  cri,  ubh,  w, 
ku8,  pus,  prus,  mus,  j'u,  dru,  pu,  lu,  kru.  Some  of  these  have 
only  isolated  forms :  thus,  bhri,  hru,  dru,  gcam  (only  gcdminain, 
RV.,  with  anomalous  accent),  ap  (only  itpndna,  RV.,  ^o.),  pm- 
And  AV.  has  single  forms  from  vf  'ward  off',  and^  'swalloV. 
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728.  The  roots  ending  in  u  shorten  that  vowel  before  the 
class-sign :  thus,  from  Ypu,  punati  and  ptmtti, 

729.  The  root  grabh  or  grah  (the  former  Vedic)  is  weakened 
to  g^hh  or  gjrh, 

780.  A  few  of  the  roots  have  a  more  or  less  persistent 
nasal  in  forms  outside  the  present-system  ;  such  are  without  nasal 
before  the  class-sign :  thus,  grath  or  granth,  bandh,  math  or  manth, 
skabh  or  skamhh,  atdbh  or  stambA. 

The  root  jna  also  loses  its  nasal  before  the  class-sign  :  thus, 
janoH,  janitS. 

731.  Occasionally,  forms  showing  a  transfer  to  the  a-con- 
jugation  are  met  with :  thus,  even  in  RV.,  minati,  minat,  aminanta, 
from  j/mt;  in  AV.,  crna  from  |/fr.  And  from  roots  pf  and  m^ 
are  formed  the  stems  prnd  and  mrmi,  which  are  inflected  after 
the  manner  of  the  d-class,  as  if  from  roots  pp%  and  mpi, 

782.  In  the  Veda,  an  apparently  denominative  inflection 
of  a  stem  in  ayd  is  not  infrequent  beside  the  conjugation  of 
roots  of  this  class:  thus,  grhhayd,  mathaydtiy  acrathayctSy  skabhay&ta, 
Qstahhayat,  prusaydnte,  musaydt,  and  so  on.      See  below,  1066  b. 

733.  We  come  now  to  the  classes  which  compose  the 
Second  Conjugation.  These  are  more  markedly  similar  in 
their  mode  of  inflection  than  the  preceding  classes ;  their  common 
characteristics,  already  stated,  may  be  here  repeated  in  summary. 
They  are : 

A  flnal  a  in  the  present-stem ;  a  constant  accent,  not  chang- 
ing between  stem  and  ending;  a  briefer  form  of  the  optative 
mode-sign  in  the  active,  namely  t  instead  of  ya  (combining  in 
both  voices  alike  with  a  to  e]\  the  absence  of  any  ending  (ex- 
cept when  tat  is  used)  in  2d  sing.  impv.  act.;  the  conversion 
of  initial  a  of  the  2d  and  3d  du.  mid.  endings  to  e;  the  use 
of  the  full  endings  ante,  anta,  antam  in  3d  pi.  mid.  forms ;  and 
the  invariable  use  of  an  (not  us)  in  3d  pi.  impf.  act.  Moreover, 
the  stem-flnal  a  becomes  a  before  m  and  v  of  1st  personal 
endings  —  but  not  before  am  of  1st  sing,  impf.:  here,  as  before 
the  3d  pi.  endings,  the  stem-flnal  is  lost,  and  the  short  a  of 
the  ending  remains  (or  the  contrary) :  thus,  hhdvanti  (bhdva -}- anii) , 
hh&vante  (hhdva -\- ante) ,   dbkavam  (dbhava-\'am), 

VI.  ^-Glass  (first,  ^Ai^-class). 

784.  The  present-stem  of  this  class  in  made  by  adding 
5f  a  to  the  root,  which  has  the  accent,  and,  when  that  is 
possible    (286,  240),    is    strengthened  to  guf^.     Thus,   '^ 

Whitney,  Grammar.  16 
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bhdta  from  }/H  bhu;  ^  jdya  from  Y^  ji;  sm  bodha  from 
)/S(tT  budh;  Wi  sdrpa  from  "|/?n  srp;  —  but  51^  fsdda  from 
ysij  t?arf;  gftj  Arfrfa  from  |/^Rte  Arirf/  51^  (^mftAa  from 
yW^  ^fnbh;  and  so  on. 

1.  Preaent  Indicative. 

785.  The  endings  and  the  rules  for  their  combination 
with  the  stem  have  been  already  fully  given,  for  this  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  present-system;  and  it  only  remains 
to  illustrate  them  by  examples. 

Example  of  inflection:  root  H  bhu,  ^be';  stem  ^ 
bhdva. 


2 


bhdvami 

active. 
d. 

bMvamas 

8. 

bhdve 

middle, 
d. 

p. 

bhdvavas 

bh&vavahe 

bhdvamaht 

hhdvasi 

bh&vothM 

Hsrar 

bMvatki 

bhdvaze 

bhdvethe 

bhdvadhve 

H8rf?r 
bhdvaH 

bhdvatas 

HsrfH 
bAdtxirUi 

bhdvate 

bhdvete 

bhdvarUe 

The  y.  has  bat  a  single  example  of  the  thancb^ndmgy  namely  v&iathana 
(and  no  other  in  any  class  of  this  conjagation).  The  Ist  pi.  mid.  manamchi 
(BY.,  once)  is  probably  an  error. 


2.  Preaent  Subjunetive. 

736.    The    mode-stem    is    bhdva    [bhdva-^-a), 
forms  of  this  conjugation  are  very  numerous  in  the 
uage :    the  following  scheme  instances  all  that  have 
to  occur. 


Subjunctive 
older  lang- 
been  found 


8. 

1    hhdvani 
Jbhdvasi 
\bhdvas 
(hhdvdti 
\hhdvat 


active. 

d. 
hhdvava 

bhdv^has 


bhdvama 
bhdvaiha 


bhdvatas       bhdvan 


bhdvai 
Jbhdvase 
xbhdvasai 
jbhdvate 
XbhdvatcU 


middle, 
d. 
bhdvavahdi 


bhdvaite 


bhdvamahai 
bhdvadhvm 

fbhdvania 
bhdvantai 


{ 


737.  The  2d  da.  mid.  (bbdvdiihe)  does  not  chance  to 
class;  and  ydtdite  is  the  only  example  of  the  3d  person.  No 
forms  as  bhdva^ve,   bhdvante  are  made  ftom  any  class  with 


oocor  in  thii 
sach  pi.  mid* 
stem-final  a; 
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sneh  as  hhdvanta  (which  are  very  common)  are,  of  coarse,  properly  aug- 
mentless  imperfects.  The  Brahmanas  (especially  ^B.)  prefer  the  2d  fling. 
act.  in  asi  and  the  3d  in  at.  A  3d  pi.  in  aniai  [vartantdi^  KB!)  has  been 
noted  once.    RV.  has  an  example,  area,  of  the  briefer  Ist  sing.  act. 

8.  Preaent  Optatire. 

738.  The  scheme  of  optatiye  endings  as  combined  iirith 
the  final  of  an  o-stem  ivas  given  in  full  above  (566). 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

,  J^ipT^      v^         v^        v^         )#5ri^         :#q% 

bhdveyam  bhdveva      bh&vema   b/idveya      hh&vevahi        bh&vemahi 
hh&ves        hMveksm    hhdveta     hhdwtAas   hhdveyatham  hhdvedhvam 

Ih&vet        hh&vetam   bhdveyus  hMveta       hhdveyatam  '  hMveran 

The  RV.   has  onoe  the  3d  pi.  mid.   hhatwcAa   (for  one  other  example, 

see  758). 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

739.  An  example  of  the  imperative  inflection  is: 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  ^Icrrf^     HSTR        H^TR         H^  H^V^        HcllH^ 

hhdva/ni  bMvava     bh&vama     bhdvai        bhdmvahai  bhdvamahai 

Ih&va       bMvatam  bhdvata      bMvasva    bhdvetham    bhdvadhvam 

3  ^     H^rTW^  Hsrg      ^wm^  wn\     ii^irn\ 

hhdvaiu   bMvaiam  bhdvantu    bhdvatam  bhdvetam      bh&vaiUam 

740.  The  ending  iana  in  2d  pi.  act.  is  as  rare  in  this  whole  conjuga- 
tion as  is  ihcBML  in  the  present :  the  Y .  affords  only  hhaicAania  in  the  a-class 
(and  fujhyaiaiia  in  the  i/o^class :  760).  The  ending  tat  of  2d  sing,  act.,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  rare;  the  RV.  has  avatatf  osatat,  ddhataif  hhavatat, 
yachatat,  yaeaiat,  rdk$atatf  vahaiat;  to  which  AV.  adds  jinvcUat,  dhavatat; 
>nd  the  Brahmanas  bring  other  examples. 

5-.  Present  Participle. 

741.  The  endings  ^ti  ant  and  RH  mdna  are   added  to 

the  present-stem,  with  loss,    before  the  former,  of  the  final 

stem-vowel:    thus,    act.   H^  bhdvant   (fem.  HSfrft  bhdvanti); 

mid.  HclHM  bkdvamana, 

16* 
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6.  Imperfeot. 
742.   An  example  of  the  imperfect  inflection  is: 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  5PRFT     ^M^lcf       QH^iq      5M^  5Wo|M(^    ^<=iiHt^ 
dbhafxnn  dhhavava    dbhavama  dh?iave        db/uevavahi  dbhavamahi 

2  5M^^    SPI^fl^     ^HcIfT       ^IH^raiH^  3Ew58Hi{^     ^PHW^ 
AbhavfM    dhhavatam  dbhavaia    dhhavathJds  dbhavetham  dbhatadkvam 

3  ^H5|c[^    5Wc|HIH^  5Pra^^     5W5|rr       5w5h  \\    5W^ 
dbhavat    dbhavatam  dbhavan     dbhavaia     dbhavetam    dbhavanta 

743.  No  fonns  in  tana  are  made  in  this  tense  from  any  o-class.  Ex- 
amples of  angmentless  fcMrms  (which  are  not  uncommon)  are:  cydvam,  dvas, 
ddhas,  bddhatf  hhdraty  edran,  nd^anf  hadhcMiiUy  vdrdhata,  pdeanta.  The  sub- 
junctively  used  forms  of  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  are  more  frequent  than  those 
of  either  of  the  more  proper  subjunctive  persons. 

Irrefinilarities  of  the  a-Qlaas. 

744.  A  far  larger  number  of  roots  form  their  present- 
system  according  to  the  a-class  than  according  to  any  of  the 
other  classes:  in  the  "RY.,  they  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
(nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  body  of  roots} ;  in  the  AY. ,  about 
two  hundred  (nearly  the  same  proportion) ;  to  tell  precisely,  or 
very  nearly,  how  many  they  are  in  the  later  language  is  not 
possible  (of  the  number  ''about  a  thousand",  as  usually  stated, 
the  greater  part  are  fictitious:  see  108 aj.  Among  them  are  no 
roots  ending  in  long  a  —  except  a  few  which  make  an  a-stem 
in  some  anomalous  way:  below,  749a. 

745.  A  few  verbs  have  irregular  vowel-changes  in  forming 
•  the  present-stem:  thus, 

a.  uA  'notice'  has  ^no-strengthening  (against  240):  thus,  6hate. 

b.  fefp  (or  krap)j  'lament',  on  the  contrary,  remains  unchanged:  thus, 
kfpate. 

o.  guk,  'hide',  has  prcdongation  instead  of  guvM:  thus,  gOhati, 
gL  kram,  'stride',   lengthens   its   vowel  in  the  active,   but   not  in  the 
middle:    thus,  krdmati,  krdmate;   kUmij   'tire',   is  said  to  form  klamaU  etc., 
but  hardly  occurs;    cam  with  the  preposition  a,    'rinse   the   mouth',  forms 
Scamati, 

e.  In  the  later  language  are  found  occasional  forms  of  this  cUss  from 
mrjf  'wipe';  and  they  show  the  same  vrddhi  (instead  of  gvna)  which  belongs 
to  the  root  in  its  more  proper  inflection  (627):  thus,  marjcuva. 

f.  The  grammarfans  give  a  number  of  roots  In  wrr,  which  they  declirc 
to   lengthen  the  t«  in  the  present-stem.     Only  three  are  found  in  (quite 
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limited]  use,  and  they  show  no  forms  anywhere  with  short  u.  All  appear 
to  be  of  secondary  formation  from  roots  in  r  or  ar.  The  root  mureh  or 
murchj  'coagnlate',  has  likewise  only  u  in  quotable  forms. 

g.   The  onomatopoetic  root  HhlVj  'spew',  is  written  by  the  grammarians 
as  8thiv,  and  declared  to  lengthen  its  yowel  in  the  present-system. 

746.  The  roots  dang,  *bite',  ran;,  *  color ,  aanf,  ^hang\ 
miiy\  'embrace^  of  which  the  nasal  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
conjugation  not  constant,  lose  it  in  the  present-system:  thus, 
dd^H  etc. ;  son;  forms  both  sq/ati  and  sajjati  (probably  for  aajyati, 
or  for  8<i8jati  from  sasajati);  math  or  manth  has  matJuiti  later. 
In  general,  as  the  present  of  this  class  is  a  strengthening  form- 
ation, a  root  that  has  such  a  nasal   anywhere  has   it  here  also. 

747.  The  roots  gam,  *go',  and  yam,  'furnish',  make  the 
present-stems  gdcJia  and  y&cha:  thus,  gdchami  etc.:  see  608. 

748.  The  root  sad,  'sit',  forms  sida  (conjectured  to  be 
contracted  from  sisd  for  sisad) :  thus,  sndami  etc. 

740.  Transfers  to  this  class  from  other  classes  are  not  rare, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out  above,  both  throughout  the 
present-system  and  in  occasional  forms.  The  most  noticeable 
cases  are  the  following: 

a.  The  roots  in  a,  siha,  'stand',  pa,  'drink',  and  gkra, 
'smell',  form  the  present-^tems  ttstha  [tistAami  etc.),  piba  or  (later) 
piva  [pihami  etc.),  and  jlghra  {jighramt  etc.) ;  and,  in  the  Veda, 
da,  'give',  and  dha,  'place',  form  sometimes  ddda  and  dddka, 
han,  *slay',  forms  sometimes  yf^/*na,  and.  Ae,  ^impel',  iorm.'&  jlghya 
—  all  these  by  transfer  from  the  reduplicating  class :   see  671 — 4. 

b.  Secondary  root-forms  like  inv,  jinv^  ptnv,  from  simpler 
roots  of  the  nu-class,  are  either  found  alongside  their  originals, 
or  have  crowded  these  out  of  use:   see  716. 

750.    On  the   other  hand,    the  root  d/uim  or  dhma,   'blow', 
forms  its  present-stem  from  the  more  original  form  of  the  root :  ' 
thus,  dhdmati  etc. 


VII.  Accented  o-ciass  (sixth,  tud<\^z%). 

761.  The  present-stem  of  this  class  has  the  accent  on 
the  class-sign  ^  a,  and  the  root  remains  unstrengthened.  In 
its  whole  inflection,  it  follows  so  closely  the  model  of  the 
preceding  class,  that  to  give  the  paradigm  in  full  will  be 
unnecessary  (only  for  the  subjunctive,  all  the  forms  found 
to  occur  will  be  instanced). 
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762.    Example  of  inflection:  root  fipT  t?fV>  ^enter';  stem, 
fsRl  vigd: 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

vichmi    vi^hvas       vigAmas        vigS    vig&vahe    vicUmahe 
etc.  etc.  etc.'  etc.  etc.  etc. 

2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

1     vi^ni  vi^va  vi0ma  vi^ai  vifavahdi  vigdmahdi 

{vicdsi  .  t.  (vi^se  .  _ ., 

.   ,  vtcStha  <   .   f  _.        vi^attne 

vtfffs  \vifS8ai 

{vifiti  .   ,  ,  ,  Ivi^te  .  « .  .  i  .-. 

t  vicSias  vi^an  {   .2..-.        vi^atte  vi0ntai 

vifSt  [m^tai 

A  single  example  of  the  briefer  Ist  sing.  act.  is  rmrksa.    The  only  forms 

in  (Hike  and  aite  are  prnailke  and  yuoatte. 

8.  Present  Optative. 
t;ti$7^am    vigSva    vig^ma      vigSya    vigivahi     vigimahi 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  BY.  has  the  ending  iana  once  in  iiTetana  2d  pi.  act.,  and  rata  in 
juseraia  3d  pi.  mid. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 
The  first  persons  having  been  given  above  as  subjunc- 
tives, the  second  are  added  here: 

t^fci     vigdtam    vigdta       vigdsva    vigitham    vigddkvam 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  ending  tat  is  fonnd  in  RY.  and  AY.  in  mrdatat,  vrhatatf  suvatat; 
other  examples  afe  not  infrequent  in  tiie  Brihmana  language :  thus,  khidatat, 
8rjatat, 


5.  Present  Participle. 
The    active  participle  is  f^5IfT  vigdnt;  the    middle  is 
vigdmma. 

The  feminine  of  the  active  participle  is  usually  made  from  the  strong 
stem-form :  thus,  vi^6ntl ;  but  sometimes  from  the  weak :  thus,  8iSkc&ni%  and 
aineati  (RY.  and  AY.),  tud&fUl  and  tudad  (AY.):  see  abore,  449b. 


te|S(HI*i    "'   ' 
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6.  Imperfect. 

1   5rig5PT    asrisRTR  Mi^StllH      5rf^    yf^HINf^    «l^!«mf^ 

dvtcam      dvigava     dvicama      dvi^e      dvigavaki       dvigamahi 
etc,  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

£xamples  of  augmentless  forms  aecented  are  9fj<i«,  9fj6i,  tir&nta. 
The  a-aorist  (846  ff.)  is  in  general  the  equivalent,   as  regards  Its  form, 
of  an  Imperfect  of  this  class. 

Irreg^olarities  of  the  a-cdass. 

758.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  closely  the  limits  of 
this  class,  partly  because  of  the  occurrence  of  forms  unaccented, 
or  in  unaccentuated  texts,  which  might  belong  either  to  it  or 
to  the  preceding  class,  partly  because  its  modes  and  imperfect 
are  accordant  in  form  with  those  of  the  a-aorist  (below,  chap. 
XI.),  and  their  separation  is  not  always  practicable,  and  partly 
for  other  reasons.  With  considerable  confidence  may  be  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  it  about  seventy  roots :  namely,  Jm,  yu  ^join', 
ru  *roar',  su  (or  siu)  'stir  up',  dhuy  hu,  hr  'strew',  gr  'swallow', 
tr,  rikh  or  Ukh,  sic,  ich,  mj\  kkid,  vid  'find',  vidh,  ksip.  Up,  riph, 
(%,  pig,  rig,  vig,  is,  tviSj  mis,  muc,  uch,  uhfj  htf,  ruj,  khud,  tud, 
nud,  rud,  lup,  uhh,  gubh,  gur^  jur,  tur,  hhur,  sphur,  jus,  prus, 
rus,  gus,  uks,  vrgc  (or  vragc],  rch,  prch  (or  prach],  p^,  srj,  hhrjj 
(or  hhrajf],  mr4,  prn,  mpt,  krt  'cut',  cft,  rd,  trp,  mrg,  sprg,  rn 
'push',  krs  'plough',  mrks,  vfs,  drh,  vrh  or  bfh.  Some  even  of 
these  have  either  only  isolated  or  very  rare  occurrences  of  d-forma. 
The  roots  ich,  %tch,  and  rch  are  reckoned  as  substitutes  in  the 
present-system  for  is  'wish',  vas  'shine',  and  f  'go  to'  (608). 
Prn  and  mrn  have  been  noticed  above  (731)  as  secondary  roots 
from  present-stems  of  the  wa-class   (V.). 

754.  Certain  peculiarities  of  this  body  of  roots  are  very  noticeable:  it 
contains  only  one  or  two  roots  with  long  vowels,  and  none  with  long  interior 
vowels ;  Tery  few  with  final  vowels ;  and  none  with  a  as  radical  vowel,  except 
as  this  forms  a  combination  with  r,  which  is  then  reduced  in  the  present- 
system,  as  in  the  weak  forms  generally,  to  r  or  some  of  the  usual  sub- 
stitutes of  f. 

756.  The  roots  in  i  and  u  and  u  change  those  vowels  into 
iy  and  uv  before  the  class-sign :  thus,  ksiydii,  suvdM  [sva  instead 
of  Suva  occurs  in  AV.;  and  the  Brahmanas  have  forms  in  k^a 
from  ksi], 

756.  The  three  roots  in  r  form  the  present-stems  hird, 
gird,  tird,  and  they  are  sometimes  written  as  Mr  etc.;  and  gur, 
jur,  tur  are  really  only  varieties  of  gr,  jx,  tf;  and  hhur  and 
sphur  are  evidently  related  with  other  ar  or  f  root-forms. 
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757.  Two  other  roots  wlikh  are  used  only  in  middle  forms,  and  in 
eombinatioii  with  the  preposition  a  (sometimes  farther  combined),  make  the 
present-stems  d^driyd  and  d-priyd^  and  are  reckoned  as  r  or  ar  roots:  dr, 
^regard',  and  pr,  *be  busy'  (neither  is  found  in  V.).  It  is  a  question  whether 
they  are  more  properly  reckoned  to  this  class  or  as  passives;  and  the  same 
question  arises  as  to  the  stems  mriyd  and  dhriyd,  from  the  roots  mr,  <die\ 
and  dAf,   *hold':  see  below,  778. 

768.  Although  the  present-stem  of  this  class  shows  in 
general  a  weak  form  of  the  root,  there  are  nevertheless  a  number 
of  roots  belonging  to  it  which  are  strengthened  by  a  penultimate 
nasal.  Thus,  the  stem  muncd  is  made  from  ymtic,  'release'; 
stncd  from  |/«tV?,  'sprinkle';  vindd  from  yvid  'find';  krntd  from 
ykrt  'cut';  pihgd  from  Ypig,  *  adorn';  trmpd  from  yt^f,  'enjoy'; 
lumpd  from  yiup,  'break';  limpd  from  yUp,  'smear  ;  and  occa- 
sional forms  of  the  same  character  are  met  with  from  a  few 
others,  as  ttindd  from  yttid,  'thrust';  umhhd  from  yubh,  'hold'; 
brn^d  from  ybrh  'strengthen';  dfiihd  (beside  drfiAa)  from  ydrh, 
'make  firm';  ^mbhd  (beside  ^umbAa)  from  *|/fwM,  'shine'.  TS. 
has  grnthati  from  y^rath   (instead  of  grathndtt]. 

VIII.   Yo-class  (fourth,  eftt^-ciass). 

759.  The  present  stem  of  this  class  adds  7  ya  to  the 
accented  but  unstrengthened  root.  Its  inflection  is  also  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  the  a-class,  and  may  be  presented  in  the 
same  abbreviated  form  as  that  of  the  a-class. 

760.  Example  of  inflection:  root  ^^  riah^  ^bind'; 
stem  ^RSr  ndhya, 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

actiye.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

ndhyami    ndhyavas   ndhyamas      ndhye   ndhyavake    ndhyamahe 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

1  ndhyani  ndhydma        ndhyai        ndhyavahdi        ndhydmahai 

2  <    ,  ^-  ndhydsdi  ndhyadhvai 
[nahyaa 

9  \    *.   -  ndhydtas      ndhydn  ndhydtdi  ndhydntai 

[ndhyat  ■ 

A  3d  pi.  mid.  in  anidi  (JdyantdiJ  occurs  once  in  TS. 
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8.  Present  Optative. 

n&hyeyam  ndhyeva    n&hyema      n&hyeya    ndhyevaM  ndhyemahi 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 
niSAya    ndhyatam   ndkyata      ndhyasva  ndhyet^im    ndhycMvam 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Of  the  ending  tanaf  RY.  has  one  example,  nahyatanai   the  ending  tat 
is  found  in  oiyaiiU^  chyatat. 

5.  Present  Participle. 
The   active  participle  is  ^RffrT  ndhyant  (fern.  H^rfl   nd- 
hyantl);  the  middle  is  ^T^RH  ;»a%ama;)a. 

6.  Imperfect 

1  5FR5R^    jyH«WW    WmR       W^    MH^\^^  JblH^wf^ 

(ina^yam  dnahyava  dnahyama    dnahye  dnahyavahi  dnahyamahi 
etc.      etc.      etc.        etc.      etc.        etc. 

Examples  of  augmentless  forms  showing  the  accent  belonging  to  the 
present- system  are  gSyatj  pd^yat,  pd^yarif  jSyatluis. 

Irregularities  of  the  ya-dass. 

761.    The  roots  of   the  yo-class   are   more   than  a  hundred 
in  number.     They  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

a.  Roots  signifying  a  state  of  feeling,  or  a  condition  of  mind  or  body. 
These  are  nearly  half  the  whole  class.  They  are  (alphabetically)  as  follows : 
uc,  'be  pleased';  hap,  'be  angry';  kr^^  ^be  lean';  klam^  'be  weary';  kfudh^ 
*be  angry';  kioxn^  'be  patient';  kiodh,  'be  hungry';  luubh,  'be  agitated';  grdh^ 
'be  greedy';  jos,  'be  worn  out';  iam^  'be  exhausted";  Uu,  'be  satisfied';  tfp, 
'be  pleased';  tf»,  'be  thirsty';  tras^  'be  alarmed';  dam,  'be  submissive';  dw, 
'be  spoiled';  drp,  'be  crazed';  drahy  'be  hostile';  puf,  'be  in  good  condition'; 
Imdhf  'be  awa]^';  hhtam,  'be  unsteady';  mad,  'be  excited';  man,  'be  minded'; 
muh^  'be  confused';  mfs^  'be  forgetful';  mHt^  'be  in  ill  condition';  mtd, 
•be  fat';  yas,  'be  ardent';  yudh,  'be  hostile';  raj,  'be  colored';  radh,  'be  sub- 
ject'; ran,  'be  happy';  radh,  'be  successful';  rU,  'be  hurt';  rup,  'be  in  pain'^ 
lub\  'be  lustful';  ^am,  'be  quiet';  jjttc,  'be  in  pain';  fw«,  'be  dry';  ^ram, 
'be  weary';  Aar,  'be  gratified';  hri,  'be  excited';  and  we  may  perhaps  add 
doB,  'be  deficient',  and  nag,  'be  missing'.  Some  of  these  are  of  only  early 
use,  some  only  of  later;  and  some  have  only  sporadic  forms  of  this  class, 
made  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  analogy  of  the  others. 
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b.  Roots  which  have  a  more  ot  leu  dUthictly  passive  sense,  and  which 
are  in  part  evident  and  in  part  presumable  transfers  from  the  passive  or 
yd-class,  with  change  of  accent,  and  sometimes  also  with  assumption  of  active 
endings.     It  is  not  possible  to  draw  precisely  the  limits  of  the  division,  or 
determine  in  all  cases  where  passive  form  and  meaning  pass  into  intransitive; 
but  there  are  a  number  of  clear  cases,  where  in  the  older  language  the  accent 
wavers  and  changes,  and  the  others  are  to  be  judged  by  their  analogy.    Thus, 
mue  forms  m&eyaU  once  or  twice,    beside  usual  mucydte,  in  RV.  and  AY.; 
and  in  the  BHOimanas  the  former  Is  the  regular  accent :  and  similar  changes 
are  found  in  other  verbs:  thus,  Ji  or  jya^  kfi  'destioy',    hd  'leave',  poe,  dr 
*bnrst',  chid,  hhid.     Cases  closely  analogous  with  these  are  miyaU  etc.  from 
ymi  or  mi,  'lessen ;   rieyaU  etc.  from  yrie,  *leave*;   viyaU  etc.   from  yvi^ 
'impregnate';   fiyante  from  y^yfi,  'coagulate';   ffsyaie  etc.  from  yfis,  'leave'; 
dfhyatva  from  ydriik^  'make  Urm';  pCryole  etc.  from  ypr,  'All';  and  l<ipyat«, 
i6ipyale,  ivryaUj   Ui^aJUy   rdkyate,  may  be  ranked  along  with  them.      Active 
forms  are  early  made  sporadically  from  some  of  these  —  thus,  dfhya  (BV.), 
knyati  and  puryaii  (TA.);    and  diryati,   kli^atif   and   other  like   cases,  are 
found  later.     The  AY.  has  jiryati,  'grows  old'  (later  also  firyate);   and  (B. 
has  apnuyat,  'was  sprinkled'.     And   ftom  the  earliest  period  jiyate  etc.,  'is 
born',  is  either  altered  passive  or  original  yo-formation  from  yja,  serving  ts 
complement  to  yjan,  'give  birth*. 

C.  A  small  body  of  roots  are  either  transitive,  or  not  intransitive  in  « 
way  that  clearly  connects  them  with  either  of  the  above  classes:  thus,  as 
'throw';  ts  'send';  tra,  'save';  nah,  'bind';  paf,  'see';  vyadh,  'split';  sit?,  'sew'; 
div,  'play';  tur,  'overcome'  (RV.,  once);  tan,  'thunder'  (RV.,  once),  f/,  'press 
on';  nrtf  'dance';  pad,  'go';  vof,  'bleat';  di,  'hover';  li,  'flow';  srit;,  'fail'; 
pfu,  'hang  on';  bkroQ,  'fall';  sidh^  'succeed';  dip,  'shine'  (and  perhaps  das 
and  fia^  are  better  classed  here  than  under  a). 

cL  A  body  of  roots,  of  various  meaning,  and  of  somewhat  questionable 
character  and  relations,  which  are  by  the  native  grammarians  reckoned  as  ending 
with  diphthongs:  thus, 

1.  Roots  reckoned  as  ending  in  di  and  belonging  to  the  <i-class:  thas, 
giyati  from  ygai.  As  these  show  abundantly  (and  in  most  cases  exclusively) 
o-focms  outside  the  present-system,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  shoald 
not  be  regarded  as  a-roots  of  the  ya-cUss.  They  are:  gd  'sing*;  gld,  'be 
wearied  or  disgusted';  dkyd,  'think';  pya,  'swell';  mid,  'wither';  rd,  'bark'; 
vo,  'droop';  pya,  'coagulate';  frd,  'cook';  Hyd,  'be  coagulated';  and,  in  one 
or  two  sporadic  forms,  fcaa,  'burn';  dd  'cleanse';  std,  'be  hidden';  gphdj  'be 
fat'.  Trd,  'save',  was  given  in  the  preceding  division.  Many  of  these  sis 
evident  extensions  of  simpler  roots  with  added  a.  With  them  may  be 
mentioned  tdy^  'extend'  (compare  pass.  tdyaU  ttom  ytan:  77S),  and  c^, 
'be  shy  or  anxious'  (which  connects  itself  with  uses  of  yet}, 

2.  Roots  reckoned  as  ending  in  e  and  belonging  to  the  a-class:  thus, 
dhdyati  from  ydhe.  These,  too,  have  a-forms,  and  sometimeB  i-fonns,  outside 
the  present-system,  and  must  be  regarded  as  o-roots,  either  with  d  weskened 
to  a  before  the  class-sign  of  this  class,  or  with  d  weakened  to  ?  or  t  and 
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inflected  accotding  to  tho  aniUss.  They  are:  dfta,  'snck';  va,  *weave*;  vyuy 
'hide*;  hva^  'call'  (one  of  the  forms  of  yhu);  and  a  late  example  or  two  are 
found  from  ma,  'exchange\  With  them  may  be  mentioned  dayj  'share, 
sympathize,  pity*;  vyayj  *be  wasted*  (denom.  of  vyaya?))  eay,  *  visit  with 
retribution*  (probably  a  form  of  ct). 

3.  Roots  artificially  marked  with  a  final  o  (108o)  and  reckoned  to  this 
class,  the  radical  yowel  being  dedared  dropped  before  the  class-sign:  thus, 
dy«U%  from  do.  They  have,  at  showing  an  accented  yd,  no  real  right  to  be 
classed  here  at  all,  but  seem  more  accordant  in  formation  with  the  present- 
stems  8va  and  kaya,  noticed  under  the  preceding  class  (755).  Outside  these 
present^systems,  they  show  a  and  t-forms;  and  the  ya  in  the  only  RY.  oc- 
currence, and  in  most  of  thp  AY.  occurrences,  is  resolved  into  ia  —  which 
in  the  true  class-sign  ya  is  the  case  only  in  very  rare  and  purely  sporadic 
instances.  They  might,  then,  perhaps  be  best  viewed  as  o-roots  with  a  weak- 
ened to  i,  and  inflected  by  the  d-class,  but  without  the  usual  conversion  of 
i  to  iy  (755).  They  are:  da  'cut*,  da  'bind*;  pa,  'sharpen';  aa,  'bind';  c^a, 
'cut  off*. 

762.  The  yo-class  is  the  only  one  thus  far  described  which  shows  any 
tendency  toward  a  restriction  to  a  certain  variety  of  meaning.  In  this  ten- 
dency, as  well  as  in  the  form  of  its  sign,  it  appears  related  with  the  class 
of  distinctly  defined  meaning  which  is  next  to  be  taken  up  —  the  passive, 
with  yd-sign.  Though  very  far  from  being  as  widely  used  as  the  latter  beside 
other  present-systems,  it  is  in  no  very  small  number  of  cases  an  intransitive 
conjugation  by  the  side  of  a  transitive  of  some  other  class. 

763.  The  roots  of  this  class  ending  in  am  lengthen  their 
vowel  in  forming  the  present-stem:  they  are  tarn,  dam,  hhram 
(but  bhramyat  also  occurs],  gam^  gram,  klam  (hardly  found  in 
use),  and  ksam  (but  hsamyate  also] :   for  example,  gamyaii,  grGmyaii, 

764.  The  root  mad  has  the  same  lengthening :   thus,  mudyati, 

765.  The  roots  va  w  —  namely,  dw,  «tt?,  sriv  (or  frit?)  — 
are  written  by  the  grammarians  with  n;,  and  a  similar  lengthening 
in  the  present-system  is  prescribed  for  them. 

They  appear  to  be  properly  dtu  etc.,  since  their  vocalized  final  in  other 
forms  is  always  u:  dw  is  by  this  proved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
assumed  root  div,  'shine*,  which  changes  to  dyu  (361  d):  compare  also  the 
desiderative  stem  jujyusa  from  y/jtv  fl028h). 

766.  From  the  roots  jr  and  tr  (also  written  as  jur  and  tir  or  tur)  come 
the  stems  jtrya  and  tirya,  and  jQrya  and  tiirya  (the  last  two  only  In  RY.); 
from  pr  comes  pUrya. 

767.  The  root  vyadh  is  abbreviated  to  vidh:  thus,  vidhyaiL  And  any 
root  which  in  other  forms  has  a  penultimate  nasal  loses  it  here :  thus,  dfhya 
from  drnh  or  drk;  hhrd^ya  (also  hhr^a)  from  bhrahf  or  hhrof;  rajya  from 
ranj  or  raj. 
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IX.  Accented  j^a-class:  Passive  conjugation. 

768.  A  certain  form  of  present-stem,  inflected  with 
middle  endings,  is  used  only  with  a  passive  meaning,  and 
is  formed  from  all  roots  for  which  there  is  occasion  to  make 
a  passive  conjugation.  Its  sign  is  an  accented  U  yd  added 
to  the  root :  thus,  ^^  hanyd  from  Y^  han,  MIUI  apyd 
from  j/^^rm  op,  TJ^  ffV^y^  from  V^3T5  ffV^  (or  grah):  and 
so  on,  without  any  reference  to  the  class  according  to  which 
the  active  and  middle  forms  are  made. 

769.  The  form  of  the  root  to  which  the  passive-sign  is 
added  is  (since  the  accent  is  on  the  sign)  the  weak  one :  thus, 
a  penultimate  nasal  is  dropped,  and  any  ahbreviation  which  is 
made  in  the  weak  forms  of  the  perfect  (794),  in  the  aorist 
optative  (922  b),  or  before  ia  of  the  passive  participle  (954),  is 
made  also  in  the  passive  present-system :  thus,  ajyd  from  yanj, 
badhyd  from  ybandh,  ucyd  from  j/vacy   ijyd  from  yyaj, 

770.  On  the  other  hand,  a  final  vowel  of  a  root  is  in 
general  liable  to  the  same  changes  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
verbal  system  where  it  is  followed  by  y:  thus, 

a.  i  and  u  final  aie  lengthened:  thus,  miy^  from  ymi;  suyd  from  ytu; 

b.  a  final  is  usually  changed  to  I:  thus,  dlyd  from  yda;  hiyd  from 
yha :  but  jnayd  from  yjua^  khyayd  from  ykhya ; 

C.  r  final  is  in  general  changed  to  rt:  thus,  kriyd  from  ykt;  but  if 
preceded  by  two  consonants  (and  also,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  root  r),  it  has 
instead  the  27una-8trengthenlng :  thus,  smatyd  from  ysmr^  staryd  from  y«tf; 
—  and  in  those  roots  which  show  a  change  of  r  to  ir  and  ur  (so-called  r- 
Terbs :  see  242),  that  change  is  made  here  also,  and  the  vowel  is  lengthened : 
thus,  ^ryd  from  ypr;  furyd  from  ypr, 

771.  The  inflection  of  the  passive-stem  is  precisely  like 
that  of  the  other  a-stems ;  it  diflers .  only  in  accent  from 
that  of  the  class  last  given.  It  may  be  here  presented, 
therefore,  in  the  same  abbreviated  form: 

Example  of  inflection:  root  ^  Ar,  *make';  passive- 
stem  f^hU  kriyd: 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

8.  d.  p. 

kriyi        hnyUvake      kriyumahe 
etc.  etc.  etc. 
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2,  Present  Subjunotive. 

The  forms   noticed  as    occurring  in   the  older  language  are 
alone  here  instanced : 

8.  d.  p. 

1  kriyaf  kriydmahdi 

2  kriyddhvai 

fkriydte  i_.  vf  *-• 

'   [kriydtai  ^'^"^ 

The  3d  pi.  ending  (xntai  Is  found  once  (ucyaniai,  K.). 

3.  Present  Optative. 

kriyiya      kriySvahi       kriyhnahi 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

No  fonns  of  the  passive  optative  chance  to  occur  in  RY.  or  AY.;  they 
are  found,  however,  in  the  Brabmanas. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

2  RhyH    T^mw     Rhyyn 

kriydsva      kriyStham      kriyddhvam 
etc.  etc.  etc. 

5.  Present  Participle. 
This  is  made  with  the  suffix  riH  mana:  thus,   fWiilMIUI 
kriydmana. 

In  use,  this  participle  is  well  distinguished  from  the  other  passive  par- 
ticiple hy  its  distinctively  present  meaning:  thus,  krtd,  'done*;  hut  kriydmana, 
'in  process  of  doing',  or  *being  done'. 

6.  Imperfect. 

dkriye       dkriyavahi        Akriyamahi 
etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  passive-sign  is  never  resolved  into  ia  in  the  Yeda. 

772.  The  roots  tan  and  khan  usually  form  their  passives 
from  parallel  roots  in  a:  thus,  taydtcy  khaydte  (hut  also  tanydtey 
khanydte).  The  corresponding  form  to  YJan,  namely  Jay  ate  (above, 
761b),  is  apparently  a  transfer  to  the  preceding  class. 

773.  By  their  form,  mnydte,  ^he  dies*,  and  dhriydte,  *he 
maintains  himself,  is  steadfast',  are  passives  from  the  roots  mr, 
*die',  and  dhr,  'hold';  although  neither  is  used  in  a  proper 
passive  sense,  and  mf  is  not  transitive  except  in  the  derivative 
form  mrn  (above,  731).  With  them  are  to  be  compared  the 
stems  a-driyd  and  a-priyd  (above^   767),  which  may  possibly  be 
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peculiar  adaptations  of  meaning  of  passives   from  the  roots  pr, 
*fill*,  and  dr,   *gcatter'. 

774.  Instances  are  occasionally  found  in  the  later  language  of  an 
apparent  assumption  of  active  instead  of  middle  endings  by  passive  persons 
of  the  present-system.  Probably,  however,  these  are  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  examples  of  transfer  to  the  ya-class,  such  as  were  considered  above  (761  b). 

776.  As  was  pointed  out  above  (607)^  the  formation  and 
inflection  of  stems  in  dya  (the  tenth  or  ct^r-class  of  the  Hindu 
grammarians)  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of  secondary  con- 
jugation (chap.  XIV.),  along  with  the  intensive  and  desiderative 
formations,  because,  in  all  alike,  the  stem  is  not  a  present-stem 
merely,  but  has  been  extended  also  into  other  tense-systems. 

Uses  of  the  Present  and  Imperfect. 

776.  The  uses  of  the  mode^forms  of  the  present-system 
have  been  already  briefly  treated  in  the  preceding  chapter  (672  S.). 
The  tense-uses  of  the  two  indicative  tenses,  present  and  imper- 
fect,  call  here  for  only  a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

777.  The  present  has,  besides  its  strictly  present  use,  the 
same  side-uses  which  belong  in  general  to  the  tense:  namely, 
the  expression  of  habitual  action,  of  future  action,  and  of  past 
in  lively  narration. 

a«  Examples  of  future  meaning  are:  abruvcm  hrstd  gaehamo  vayam  api 
(MBh.),  'they  said  with  gladness,  '^we  will  go  too" ';  agnir  atmabhavam  pradad 
yatra  vanehati  ndisadhah  (MBh.),  'Agni  gave  his  own  presence  wherever  the 
Nishadhan  should  desire*. 

b.  Examples  of  past  meaning  are :  Uttard  sQr  ddharah  putrd  dsid  dSnuh 
faye  sahdvatsa  nd  dheniih  (RV.),  Hhe  mother  was  over,  the  son  under;  there 
Danu  lies,  like  a  cow  with  her  calf;  prahaaanti  ea  torn  kecid  ahhyasuyanti 
ca  'part  akurvaia  daydm  heeit  (MBh.),  ^some  ridicule  her,  some  revile  her, 
some  pitied  her';  tato  yasya  vacandt  tatrd  ^valambitds  tarn  Mrve  tiraakurvcaUi 
(H.),  'thereupon  they  all  fall  to  reproaching  him  by  whose  advice  they  had 
alighted  there\ 

778.  In  connection  with  certain  particles,  the  present  has 
rather  more  definitely  the  value  of  a  past  tense.     Thus : 

a.  With  purdj  'formerly':  thus,  saptaratn  u  ha  sma  vdi  purd  rkshd  Uy 
icaksate  ((B.),  'the  seven  sages,  namely,  are  of  old  called  the  bears';  ton- 
maJtram  api  cen  mahyafh  na  daddti  purd  hhavdn  (MBh.),  4f  you  have  never 
before  given  me  even  an  atom'. 

b.  With  the  asseverative  particle  sma :  thus,  frdmena  ha  sma  vdC  ttW 
devi  jayanti  ydd  egath  jdyyam  iad  raayoQ  ca  (QB.),  *for,  in  truth,  both  gods 
and  sages  were  wont  to  win  by  penance  what  was  to  be  won';  dvislah  kdlind 
dyiite  ftyaU  tma  nalas  iadd  (MBh.),  'then  Nala,  being  possessed  by  Eali, 
i*as  beaten  in  play'. 
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No  exAmple  ot  this  coxifitraction  is  found  iii  either  RV.  or  AV.,  oi 
elsewhere  in  the  metrical  parts  of  the  Yeda.  In  the  Biahmanas,  only  habitual 
action  is  expressed  by  it  (Delbriick).  In  all  periods  of  the  language,  the 
use  of  ima  with  a  Terb  as  pure  aiseTerative  particle,  with  bo  effect  on  the 
tense-meaning,  is  very  common;  and  the  examples  later  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  present  of  lively  narration  —  of  which  the  whole 
construction  is  doubtless  a  form. 

779.  l^e  impeifeet  has  remained  unchanged  in  value  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  language :  it  is  the  tense  of  narration ; 
it  expresses  simple  past  time,  without  any  other  implication. 

Compare  what  is  said  later  (end  of  chap.  X.  and  chap.  XI.)  as  to  the 
value  of  the  other  past  tenses,  the  perfect  and  aorlst. 


CHAPTER  X. 

C_ 

THE  PERFECT-SYSTEM. 

780.  The  perfect-system  in  the  later  language,  as  has 
heen  seen  above  (635),  consists  only  of  an  indicative  tense 
and  a  participle  —  both  of  them  in  the  two  voices,  active  and 
middle. 

In  the  oldest  language,  the  perfect  has  also  its  modes  and 
its  augment-preterit,  or  pluperfect,  or  is  not  less  full  in  its 
apparatus  of  forms  than  is  the  present-system. 

781.  The  formation  of  the  perfect  is  essentially  alike 
in  all  verbs,  differences  among  tbem  being  of  only  subord- 
inate consequence,  or  having  the  character  of  irregularities. 
The  characteristics  of  the  formation  are  these: 

a.  a  stem  made  by  reduplication  of  the  root; 

b.  a  distinction  between  stronger  and  weaker  forms  of 
stem,  the  former  being  used  (as  in  presents  of  the  First 
conjugation)  in  the  singular  active,  the  latter  in^all  other 
persons ; 

o.  endings  in  some  respects  peculiar,  unlike  those  of 
the  present; 

d.  the  frequent  use,  especially  in  the  later  language, 
of  a  union-vowel  ^  i  between  stem  and  endings. 
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782.  Reduplication.  In  roots  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant, the  reduplication  which  forms  the  perfect-stem  is 
of  the  same  character  with  that  which  forms  the  present- 
stem  of  the  reduplicating  conjugation-class  (II. :  see  648) 
—  but  with  this  exception,  that  radical  9  a  and  m  a  and 
^  r  (or  3Bq^  ar)  have  only  ^  a,  and  never  ^  t,  as  vowel  of 
the  redupUcating  syllable :  thus,  from  y^  pr,  'fill',  comes 
the  present-stem  fiw  j»ipr,  but  the  perfect-stem  ^  papVf 
from}/^iIT,  'measure',  comes  the  present-stem  f^FIT  mwia, 
but  the  perfect-stem  rpTT  mama;  and  so  on. 

Irreg:ularitie8  of  roots  with  initial  consonants  will  be  given  below,  784. 

783.  For  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  rules  of 
reduplication  are  these: 

a.  A  root  with  initial  ^  a    before   a  single  final  con- 
sonant repeats  the  ^  a,  which  then   fuses  with  the  radical 
vowel  to  ^  a  (throughout  the  whole  inflection):   thus,  ^ 
ad  from   Y^  ^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^  manner  ^TIsI  aj,  5IH  an,  ^TTFf 
as,  m^  ah. 

The  root  5Rf  r  forms  likewise  throughout  W^  ar  (as  if 
from  351^  ar). 

b.  A  root  with  ^  e  or  3  t<  before  a  single  final  conso- 
nant follows  the  same  analogy,  except  in  the  strong  forms 
(sing,  act.),  where  the  vowel  of  the  radical  syllable  has 
ffuna,  becoming  J^  e  or  ^i  o;  before  this,  the  reduplicating 
vowel  maintains  its  independent  form,  and  is  separated  from 
the  radical  syllable  by  its  own  semivowel :  thus,  from  y'^ 
is  comes  ^  i«  in  weak  forms,  but  ^0^  iyea  in  strong;  from 
Y^^  ^^)  in  like  manner,  come  3^  uc  and  ^qm  uvoc. 

The  root  ^  «,  a  single  vowel,  falls  under  this  rule,  and 
forms  ^  ly  and  ^  iye. 

c.  Koots  which  begin  with  vowels  long  by  nature  or  by 
position  do  not  in  general  make  a  perfect-system,  but  use 
instead  a  periphrastic  formation,  in  which  the  perfect  tense 
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of  an  auxiliary  verb  is  added  to  the  accusative  of  a  verbal 

noun  (see  below,   chap.  XV.:  1070 ff.). 

To  this  rule,  however,  yap  (probably  originally  ap :  1087  f) 
constitutes  an  exception,  making  the  constant  perfect-stem  ap 
(as  if  from  ap:  above,   a). 

For  the  peculiar  reduplication  an,  belonging  to  certain  roots  with  Initial 
vowels,  see  below,  788. 

784.  A  number  of  roots  beginning  with  va  and  ending 
with  a  single  consonant,  which  in  various  of  their  verbal  forms 
and  derivatives  abbreviate  the  va  to  u',  do  it  also  in  the  perfect, 
and  are  treated  like  roots  with  initial  u  (above,  783  b),  except 
that  they  retain  the  full  form  of  root  in  the  strong  persons  of 
the  singular  active.  Thus,  from  yvac  come  uc  and  uvac;  from 
yvas  come  us  and  uvas;  and  so  on. 

The  roots  showing  this  abbreviation  are  txzc,  vad,  vap,  va^, 
vas,  vah ;  and  va,  'weave'  (so-called  ve:  761  d,  2),  is  said  to 
follow  the  same  rule. 

A  single  root  beginning  with  ya,  namely  yajy  ^offer',  has 
the  same  contraction^  forming  the  stems  iyaj  and  lj\ 

785.  A  number  of  roots  having  ya  after  a  first  initial  con- 
sonant take  i  (from  the  y)  instead  of  a  in  the  reduplicating 
syllable  :  thus^  from  yvya^i  comes  vwyac ;  from  ypya  comes  pipya. 

These  roots  are  vj/ac,  vyath^  vyadh,  vya,  jya,  pyd;  and,  in  the  Veda, 
also  iyaj,  with  cyu  and  dyu^  which  have  the  root-vowel  u. 

A  single  root  with  va  is  treated  in  the  same  way :  namely 
9vapf  which  forms  msvap. 

These  roots  are  for  the  most  part  abbreviated  in  the  weak  forms:  see 
below,  794. 

786.  A  considerable  number  of  roots  have  in  the  Veda  a 
long  vowel  in  their  reduplication. 

Thus,  of  roots  reduplicating  with  a :  kan,  kip,  gr  'wake',  grdh,  tan,  trp, 
trs,  dhr,  dhfs,  nam,  mah,  mrj,  mf^,  ran,  radh,  rahh,  vak,  van,  va^,  vas 
'attack',  vTj,  vrt,  vrdh,  ^ad,  aah,  skambh.  Some  of  these  occur  only  in 
isolated  cases ;  some  have  also  forms  with  short  vowel.  Most  are  Yedic  only ;  but 
dod^ra  is  common  also  in  the  Brahmana  language,  and  is  even  found  later. 
For  ja^f,  see  1020  below. 

Of  roots  reduplicating  with  I :  the  so-called  roots  (676)  didhi  and  dldi, 
which  make  the  perfect  from  the  same  stem  with  the  present :  thus, ,  dtdethoy 
didiya;  dldhima,  didhyus  (also  didhiyu9,  didiyus).  But  pipi  has  pipye,  pipyus, 
etc.,  wijh  short  i.     In  AV.  occurs  once  jihida. 

Of  roots  reduplicating  with  ii:  ju  and  pu  (or  Qva). 

787.   A   few  roots  beginning  with  the  (derivative:    42)    palatal  mutes 
and  aspiration  show  a  reversion   to   the  more  original  guttural  in  the  radieal 
Whitney,  Grammar.  17 
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syllable  after  the  rednplication :  thus,  yd  forms  ciki;  ydt  forms  ctfcit;  yji 
forms  jigi;  yhi  forms  jighi;  yhan  forms  jaghan  (and  the  same  reyersions 
appear  in  other  rednpUcated  forms  of  these  roots).  A  root  da,  ^protect',  is 
said  by  the  grammarians  to  form  digi:  bat  neither  root  nor  perfect  is  qaot&ble. 

788.  A  small  number  of  roots  with  initial  a  or  f   {ar)  show 
the  anomalous  reduplication  an  in  the  perfect. 

Thus,  in  the  Veda: 

yanj  or  aj,  which  forms  the  pres.  andkti  (cl.  m.)}  has  the  perfect 
anc^ji  etc.   (with  anaja  and  anajydt)\ 

yof,  'attain'  (from  which  comes  once  anacf'tfnahaijj  has  the  weak  forms 
ana^ma  etc.  (with  opt.  anofyam),  and  the  strong  forms  andn^  and  a,niafa 
—  along  with  the  regular  a^a  etc.; 

yrdh  (from  which  comes  once  fnddJuit)  has  anrdhe; 

yrc  or  arc  has  onrefcs  and  anrci; 

yarh  has  (in  TS.)  anrhus; 

anaha  (RV.,  once)  has  been  referred  to  a  root  ah,  elsewhere  unknown, 
and  explained  as  of  this  formation;  but  with  altogether  doubtful  propriety. 

The  later  grammar,  then,  sets  up  the  rule  that  roots  beginning  with  a 
and  ending  with  more  than  one  consonant  have  an  as  their  regular  redupli- 
cation; and  such  perfects  are  taught  from  roots  like  oka,  arj,  and  anc  or  ae; 
but  the  only  other  quotable  forms  appear  to  be  dnarchat  (MBh.)  and  dnofMt 
(TA.);  which  are  accordingly  reckoned  as  "pluperfects". 

789.  One  or  two  individual  cases  of  irregularity  are  the 
following : 

a.  The  extremely  common  root  bhuy  'be',  has  the  anoma- 
lous reduplication  ba,  forming  the  stem  hahJm;  and,  in  the  Veda, 
Y^u  forms  in  like  manner  scuiu. 

b.  The  root  hhf,  *bear',  has  in  the  Yeda  the  anomalous  reduplication 
ja  (as  also  in  intensive:   1002b):  but  RY.  has  once  also  the  regular  hdbhft. 

c.  The  root  athiv,-  'spew\  forms  either  ththlv  (QB.  et  al.)  or  tutluv. 

d.  VivakvSn  (RV.,  once)  is  doubtless  participle  of  yvac,  with  irregular 
!a       redul|lication  (as  in  the  present,  660). 

790.  Absence  of  reduplication  is  met  with  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

a.  The  root  vid  'know'  has,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
latest,  a  perfect  without  reduplication,  but  otherwise  regularly 
made  and  inflected:  thus,  vida,  vSUha,  etc.,  pple  vtdv&ns.  It 
has  the  meaning  of  a  present.  The  root  vid  'find'  forms  the 
regular  vtvida. 

b,  A  few  other  apparently  perfect  forms  lacking  a  reduplication  are 
found  in  RY. :  they  are  taksathus,  yam&ttis,  skambhdthw  and  skamhhus,  ninditna 
(for  ninidima?)^  dhise  and  dhire  (?  ydhSj,  and  vidrS  and  arhire{^  see  613;. 
And  AY.  has  cetaius.  The  participial  words  dacvihs,  mldhvdhSy  sahvShs  are 
common  in  the  oldest  language. 
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0.  One  or  two  sporadic  cases  haye  been  quoted  from  the  later  language : 
namely,  ^n$u8  and  gahsire  (MBh.). 

791.  For  an  anomalous  case  or  two  of  reduplicated  preposition,  see 
below,  1087f. 

792.  Strong  and  weak  stem-forms.  In  the  three 
persons  of  the  singular  active,  the  root-syllable  is  accented, 
and  exhibits  usually  a  stronger  form  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
tense-inflection.  The  difference  is  effected  partly  by  strength- 
ening the  root  in  the  three  persons  referred  to,  partly  by 
weakening  it  in  the  others,  partly  by  doing  both. 

793.  As  regards  the  strengthening: 

a.  A  flnal  vowel  takes  either  the  guita  or  vrddhi  change 
in  1st  sing,  act.,  ffuna  in  2d,  a,ni  vrddhi  in  3d:  thus,  from 
y^i  bhij  IstiitH  bibhe  or  f«p)  bibhai;  2d  I^R  bibhe;  3d  i«|^ 
hibhai;  from  ym  kr^  1st  ^FR^  cakdr  or  r|ohl^  cakar^  2d  ^^R^T 
cakdVy  3d  ^cf^qf  cakar. 

But  the  u  of  ybhu  remains  unchanged,  and  adds  t;  before 
a  vowel-ending:  thus,  babhuva  etc. 

b.  Medial  ^  a  before   a  single  final  consonant  follows 
the  analogy  of  a  final  vowel,  and  is  lengthened  or  vriddhied 
in  the  3d.  sing.,  and  optionally  in  the  first:  thus,  from  yw^ 
top,  1st  flrTT  tatdp  or  HHIM  tatap^   2d  cFFn  tatdpj    3d  HHIM 

tatap. 

In  the  Yeda,  however,  the  weaker  of  the  two  forms  allowed  by  these 
rules  in  the  first  person  is  almost  exclusively  in  use :  thus,  Ist  only  hihMya, 
tat&pa^  8d  hibhdyay  tatdpa.  The  only  exceptions  noticed  are  cakira  and 
jagriha  (douttful  reading)  in  AY. 

o.  A  medial  short  vowel  has  in  all  three  persons  alike 

the  gunor-strengthemug  (where  this  is  possible :  240) :  thus, 

from  y?^  druh  comes  3"?!T5  dudroh;  from  i^fspT  vig   comes 

W5I  viveg;  from  y^n^krt  comes  ^jSRcf  cakdr t, 

d.  These  rules  are  said  by  the  grammarians  to  apply  to 
the  2d  sing,  always  when  it  has  simple  tha  as  ending ;  if  it  has 
itha  (below,  797),  the  accent  is  allowed  to  fall  on  any  one  of 
the  syllables  of  the  word,  and  the  root-syllable  if  unaccented  has 
sometimes  the  weak  form  (namely,  in  contracted  stems  with  e  for 
medial  a :  below,  794  e  ;  and  in  certain  other  verbs  :  thus,  vmjithd]. 
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The  earlier  langiiage,  howeyer,  appears  to  affoid  no  example  of  a  2j 
sing.,  whatever  its  ending,  accented  on  any  other  than  the  radical  syllable, 
01  failing  to  conform  to  the  rales  of  strengthening  as  given  above  (In  a,  b,  c). 

e.  Sporadic  instances  of  a  strengthening  In  other  than  the  singular 
persons  are  fonnd  in  RY.:  thns,  yuyopimd,  vive^ua.  And  the  roots  pr,  pr, 
and  dr  'tear'  are  said  hy  the  grammarians  to  have  the  strong  stem  in  the 
weak  forms;  and  jr  'decay*  to  be  allowed  to  do  the  same. 

f.  The  root  mfj  has  (as  in  the  present-system:  627)  vrddhi  instead  of 
guna  in  strong  forms :  thas,  mamdrja;  and  yguh  (also  as  in  present:  745c) 
has  tt  instead  of  o. 

704.    As  regards  the  weakening  in  weak  forms  : 

a.  It  has  been  seen  aboye  (788  bj  that  roots  beginning 
with  i  or  u  fuse  reduplicating  and  radical  syllable  together  to  t 
or  t^  in  the  weak  forms;  and  (784j  that  roots  contracting  m 
and  ya  to  u  or  t  in  the  reduplication  do  it  also  in  the  root  in 
weak  forms,  the  two  elements  here  also  coalescing  to  u  ot  t. 

b.  A  few  roots  having  ya  and  va  after  a  first  initial  consonant,  and 
reduplicating  from  the  semivowel  (785),  contract  the  ya  and  va  to  t  and  u: 
thas,  vivic  from  yvyae,  vividh  from  yvyadh,  susup  from  ysvap.  The  ex- 
tended roots  Jyd,  pya,  vyd,  {^a,  hvd  show  a  similar  apparent  contraction, 
making  their  weak  forms  from  the  simpler  roots  ^t,  pi,  oi,  qu,  ftu,  while  hvd 
must  and  Qvd  may  get  their  strong  forms  also  from  the  same  (and  it  is 
questionable  whether  from  the  others  strong  forms  occur). 

C.  The  root  grahh  or  grah  (if  it  be  written  thus)  contracts'  to  grh,  making 
the  three  forms  of  stem  jagrdk  (1st  and  2d  sing,  act.),  jagrdh  (3d),  and 
jagrhi  but  prach  (if  it  be  so  written)  remains  unchanged  throughout. 

d.  A  number  of  roots  having  medial  a  between  single  con- 
sonants drop  that  vowel.  These  are,  in  the  later  language,  yoiw, 
khan,  jan,  han,   ghas:    they  form   the   weak  stems  jagm,  j'ak/m, 

jaffij  jaghn    (compare   637),  jak^    (compare  640) :    but   RV.   has 
once  jajantis. 

In  the  old  language  are  found  in  like  manner  mamnathe  and  mamnaU 
from  yman;  vavni  from  yvan;  tatne,  taini8€j  tainire  from  ytan  (beside 
tatanCf  and  tote,  as  if  from  ytd)',  papUma  and  paptHa  and  paptivShs  from 
ypat  (beside  j^et-forms;  below,  e);  aaccima  and  soqcus,  sagce  and  saccir£ 
from  ysac. 

e.  Roots  in  general  having  medial  a  before  a  single  £nal 
consonant,  and  beginning  also  with  a  single  consonant  that  is 
repeated  unchanged  in  the  reduplication  —  that  is,  not  an  as- 
pirate, a  guttural  mute,  or  A  —  contract  their  root  and  redupli- 
cation together  into  one  syllable,  having  e  as  its  vowel:  thns, 
ysad  forms  the  weak  stem  sed,  ypac  forms  pec,  ygtan  forms 
gem;  and  so  on. 

Certain  roots  not  having  the  form  here  defined  are  declared  by  the 
grammarians  to  undergo  the  same  contraction  —  most  of  them  optionally; 
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and  examples  of  them  all  are  of  rare  occurrence  (of  ooe  only,  hh(n),  quotable 
from  the  older  language).  They  are  as  follows:  raj  (occars  in  MBh.)  and 
fttdh  {raidh?)y  notwithstanding  their  long  Towel;  pAon,  phal,  hhaj  (ocenrs  in 
RY.  etc.),  though  their  Initial  ia  changed  in  reduplication;  tmp,  Prat  (oecnrs 
io  MBh.),  gyam^  8van,  though  they  begin  with  more  than  one  consonant; 
damhh  (forming  dehh  from  the  weaker  dahh)^  though  it  ends  with  more  than 
one;  and  bhram  (occurs  in  KSS.],  hhrajf  granth,  ^ranth,  svafijy  in  spite  of 
more  reasons  than  one  to  the  contrary. 

This  contraction  is  allowed  also  in  2d  sing.  act.  when  the  ending  is 
ithd:  thus,  teniiha  beside  UxtarUha  (but  no  examples  are  quotable  firom  the 
older  language). 

The  roots  qoq  and  dad  (£rom  da:  678)  are  said  to  reject  the  con- 
traction :  but  no  perfect  forms  of  either  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  use. 

From  ytr  (or  tar)  occurs  tenia  (R.);  and  ferta  from  yjr  is  authorized 
by  the  grammarians  —  both  against  the  general  analogy  of  roots  in  r. 

f.  Roots  ending  in  a  lose  their  a  before  all  endings  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel,  including  those  that  assume  the  union- 
vowel  i  (796)  —  unless  in  the  latter  case  it  be  preferable  to 
regard  the  t  as  a  weakened  form  of  the  a. 

795.  Endings,  and  their  union  with  the  stem. 
The  general  scheme  of  endings  of  the  perfect  indicative  has 
been  already  given  (663);  and  it  has  also  been  pointed  out 
(643)  that  roots  ending  in  ^\  a  have  ^  au  in  1st  and  3d 
sing,  active. 

796.  Those  of  the  endings  which  begin  with  a  con- 
sonant —  namely  8y  tha,  ^  t>a,  ^  ma  in  active;  ^  se,  e|^ 
vahe^  q%  mahe^  ^  dhve^  "^  r^  in  middle  —  are  very  often^ 
and  in  the  later  language  usually,  joined  to  the  base  with 

the  help  of  an  interposed  union-vowel  ^  ». 

The  union-vowel  i  is  found  widely  used  also  in  other  parts  of  the  general 
veibal  system:  namely,  in  the  sibilant  aorist,  the  futures,  and  the  verbal 
nouns  and  adjectives  (as  also  in  other  classes  of  derivative  stems).  In  the 
later  language,  a  certain  degree  of  correspondence  is  seen  among  the  dliferent 
parts  of  the  same  verb,  as  regards  their  use  or  non-use  of  the  connective; 
but  this  correspondence  is  not  so  close  that  general  rules  respecting  it  can 
be  given  with  advantage ;  and  it  will  be  best  to  treat  each  formation  by  itself. 

The  perfect  is  the  tense  in  which  the  use  of  %  has  estab- 
lished itself  most  widely  and  firmly  in  the  later  language. 

797.  The  most  important  rules  as  to  the  use  of  ^  i  in 
the  later  language  are  as  follows: 
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a.  The  (  re  of  3d  pi.  mid.  has  it  always. 

b.  The   other  consonant-endings^   except  ST  iha  of  2d 

sing,  act.,  take  it  in  nearly  all  verbs. 

But  it  is  rejected  throughout  by  eight  verbs  —  namely  kr 
'make',  hhf  'bear',  sr  *go',  vr  ^choose',  dm  'run*,  grti  'hear', 
8iu  'praise',  sru  'flow';  and  it  is  allowably  (not  usually)  rejected 
by  some  others,  in  general  accordance  with  their  usage  in  other 
formations. 

c.  In  2d  sing,  act.,  it  is  rejected  not  only  by  the  eight 
verbs  just  given,  but  also  by  many  others,  ending  in  vow- 
els or  in  consonants,  which  in  other  formations  have  no 
^  i;  but  it  is  also  taken  by  many  verbs  which  reject  it  in 
other  formations;  —  and  it  is  optional  in  many  verbs,  in- 
cluding those  in  3E|T  a  (of  which  the  ^  a  is  lost  when  the 
ending  is  ^  itha),  and  most  of  those  in  ^  t ,  ^  I,    and  3  u. 

The  niles  of  the  grammarians,  especially  as  regards  the  nse  of  iha  or 
ithay  run  out  Into  infinite  detail,  and  are  not  wholly  consistent,  with  one 
another;  and,  as  the  forms  are  by  no  means  frequent,  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  criticise  the  statements  made,  and  to  tell  how  far  they  are  founded 
on  the  facts  of  usage. 

With  this  i,  a  flnal  radical  %  or  ^  is  not  combined,  but 
changed  into  y  or  «^.  The  u  of  ybhu  becomes  uv  throughout 
before  a  vowel. 

798.  In  the  older  language,  the  usage  is  in  part  quite 
otherwise.     Thus : 

a.  In  the  RV.,  the  union-vowel  t  is  taken  by  roots  ending  in  con- 
sonants provided  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem  is  a  heavy  one,  but  not  other- 
wise: thus,  dsitha,  uvdcithay  vividithaj  but  tatdrUha  and  vivydktha;  vdm&t 
paptima,  sedtma,  yuyopimdj  but  jaganma  and  yuyujma;  uciaij  jajnifif 
sasahiaef  but  vivitse  and  dadrksi;  hubhujmdhe  and  ^d^admahe  etc.  (no  ex- 
amples of  ivahe  or  imdhe  chance  to  occur,  nor  any  of  either  idhve  or  dbve); 
tjirSj  jajniriy  yetiri,  tataksirSj  but  caklpri,  vividrS,  duduhrij  pasprdhrij 
tataarS  (and  so  on :  twenty-two  forms).  The  only  exception  in  RV.  is  vittha 
from  yvid,  without  i  (in  Br.,  also  attha  from  ydh:  below,  801a).  The 
other  Vedic  texts  present  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  rule,  but  in  the 
Brahmanas  3d  pi.  forms  in  tVe  are  made  after  light  syllables  also:  thus, 
sasrjire,  htibudhire, 

b.  In  roots  ending  with  a  vowel,  the  early  usage  is  more  nearly  like 
the  later.  Thus :  for  roots  in  a  the  rule  is  the  same  (except  that  no  2d  slog, 
in  itha  is  met  with),  as  dadhimdj  dadhisi^  dadhidhvi,  dadhiri  (the  only  per- 
sons with  %  quotable  firom  RV.  and  AV.);  —  roots  in  v  appear  also  to  follow 
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the  later  rale :  as  cakf$i,  paprUy  vavrsS,  vavrmdhef  l>ut  dadhfite  and  JabhfUe, 
and  in  3d  pi.  mid.  both  eakriri  and  dadhrire;  —  yhhu  has  both  babhutha 
(nsnally)  and  habhUvitfiay  but  only  hahhuvimd  (AY.).  But  there  are  found 
against  the  later  rules,  auaumay  cicyusCj  juhurij  and  juhuri,  without  i:  the 
instances  are  too  few  to  found  a  rule  upon. 

799.  The  ending  rirS  of  3d  pi.  mid.  is  found  in  RV.  in  six  forms : 
namely,  eikitrire,  jagrhhnr€,  dadrire,  bubhujrirS,  vividrirCf  Boarjrire ;  to  which 
SY.  adds  duduhrire, 

800.  Examples  of  inflection.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion of  the  rules  given  above,  may  be  given  in  full  the  per- 
fect indicative  inflection  of  the  following  verbs : 

a.  As  example  of  the  normal  inflection  of  a  root  with 
final  consonant,  we  take  the  root  SfEf  bttdh^  ^know':  its  strong 
form  of  perfect-stem  is  SlSfm  buhodh;  weak  form,  ^sm  hur- 
hudh. 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

^.»  ^.%^.«  ^"i^.*  ^.»^^  s^^^  •%  '»- 


huhddha      huhudMvd     huhudhimA  hubudhS    bubudhivdAe  btdnedhtmdhe 
btibSdhitha  bubudh&thus  bubudhd      bubtidhisi  bubudhnthe    hdmdhid/ivS 

bubodha      bubudMtus    bubudhus     bubudhS     bubudhute      btibudhirS 

The  asserted  variety  of  possible  accent  in  2d  sing.  act.  (above,  793  d) 
needs  to  be  noted  both  in  this  and  in  the  remaining  paradigms. 

b.  As  example  of  the  nonnal  inflection  of  a  root  with 
final  i  or  t^-vowel,  we  may  take  the  root  ^  m,  *lead':  its 
forms  of  stem  are  f^RU  nindy  or  pFTni  ninay^  and  1^^  mm. 

nindya,  ninciya      mnyivd      ninyimd  ninyi      ninywdhe  ninyimdhe 
ninStha,  nindy itha  ninydthus  ninyd       ninyisS   ninyathe    mnyidhvS 

ninuya  ninydtus    ninyus      ninyS     ninyUte      ninyirS 

The  root  kri  would  make  in  weak  forms  cikriyivd,  cikrwdtiis, 
cihnyus,  etc.;    "^bhu  makes  babhava,  babhutha  (V.)   or  babAuvitha, 


I 
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babhuvivd,  babhuvtis;  bahhwviy  bahkMviri,  etc.;  other  roots  in  u  or 
u  change  this  to  uf>  before  the  initial  vowel  of  an  ending. 

c.  As  example  of  the  inflection  of  a  root  ending  in  STT 
a,  we  may  take  ^  dd^  'give':  its  forms  of  stem  are  ^  (2a(2a 
and  ^  dad  (or  ^  dadi)\  see  above,  794 f. 

dadau  dadivd       dadimi    dade      dadivdhe    dadm&he 

dadatha,  dadithd  daddthus    dctdd       dadisd    dadnthe      dtididhve 

(ioda^ti  daddtits     dad&a      dadi      dadate       dadirS 

The  BV.  has  once  papri  for  papra6  (and  jd^  for  jahad?), 

d.  As  example  of  a  root  with  medial  ^  a  showing  fu- 
sion of  root  and  reduplication,  resulting  in  medial  ^  e,  in 
the  weak  forms  (794  e),  we  may  take  rPT  tan,  'stretch':  its 
forms  of  stem  are  cTrPT  taidn  or  ddH  tatan^  and  cPT  ^^- 

UUdtM,  tathna       tenivd       temmd     ieni      tenivdhe    temmdhe 

&»Mn^Aa,  ^en»^    tendthas    tend         ienisi    tenathe     tenidkvS 

tatdna  ten&tua      tends       tenS      tenute        temrS 

The  root  jan,  with  the  others  which  expel  medial  a  in  weak 
forms  (794  d),    makes  jajdntha  or  jajnithd^  jajnwd,  jajn&a ;  jajni^ 
jajnimdhey  jajnire;  and  so  on. 

e.  As  example  of  a  root  with  initial  ^  va  contracted 
to  3  w  in  the  reduplication,  and  contracted  with  the  redu- 
plication to  ^  w  in  weak  forms  (784),  we  may  take  ^  vac^ 
'speak':  its  forms  of  stem  are  3cf^  uvdc  or  3on^  uvac,  and 
^3r^  uc, 

1  3^^,  3^ig  vii^cl      vii^M    3W       sil^<=l^    vAt^*l$ 
uvdca,  uvaca          ucivd        ucimd      ucS         ucivdhe      uctmdhe 

2  35R;5I,3gfel     ^ST^ran    3^       3^^  3?^^      37^ 
uvdJUha,  uvdcitha    ucdthus     ued  uctse      ucathe        uctdhoi 
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uvaca  ucdius      ucm        ucS         ucute  uctre 

In  like  manner,  Yyq/  fonns  ^d/a  or  ty4fa>  ^^^f^  or  iydjitha ; 
tj'e,  l/tsSy  and  so  on ;  yuc  has  uvdca  and  uvScitha  in  the  strong 
forms,  and  all  the  rest  like  vac, 

f.  Of  the  four  roots  in  iR  r  mentioned  at  797  b,  the  first 
persons  are  made  as  follows: 

cakdra,  cakura   cakfvd   cakffnd    cakrS    cakfvdhe    cakpndhe 
The  2d  sing.  act.  is  cakdriha;  the  3d  pL  mid.  is  cakrtrS, 

Of  the  roots  in  5  r  in  general,  the  first  persons  are 
made  as  follows: 

dad?tdra,dadharadadhrivd  dadhrimd  dcMrS  dadhrivdhe  dadhrimdhe 

801.    A    few  miscellaneous  irregularities  call  still  for 

notice : 

a.  The  root  ah,  'speak',  occurs  only  in  the  perfect  indic- 
ative, and  only  in  the  3d  persons  of  all  numhers  and  in  the 
2d  sing,  and  du.,  in  active  (and  in  2d  sing,  the  k  is  irregularly 
changed  to  t  before  the  ending):  thus,  attha,  aha;  ahathtts, 
ahatus;  ahtu  (in  V.,  only  uha  and  ahus  are  met  with). 

b.  From  yva  'weave',  the  3d  pi.  act.  uvus  occurs  in  BY.,  and  no  other 
perfect  form  appears  to  have  been  met  with  in  use.  It  is  allowed  by  the 
grammarians  to  be  inflected  regularly  as  vd;  and  also  as  vay  (the  present- 
stem  is  vdya:  761d,!2),  with  contraction  of  va  to  ti  in  weak  forms;  and 
further,  in  the  weak  forms,  as  simple  t«. 

c.  The  root  vya,  *hide',  has  in  RV.  the  perfect-forms  vivyathus  and 
vivyiy  and  no  others  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  use ;  the  grammarians 
require  the  strong  forms  to  be  made  from  vyay,  and  the  weak  from  vi. 

d.  The  root  i,  'go',  forms  in  BY.  and  AY.  the  2d  sing.  act.  iydtha 
beside  the  regular  iyStha. 

6.  The  AY.  has  once  vdvrdhite  (for  -dhste)^  and  once  jcthartM  (for 
jdhrus):  both  are  perhaps  false  readings. 

f.  Persons  of  the  perfect  from  the  ir-forms  of  roots  in  changeable  r 
(242)  are  titinu  and  tistire  (both  BY.);  and  they  have  corresponding  participles. 

g.  The  bastard  root  urnu  (712)  is  said  by  the  grammarians  to  make 
the  perfect-stem  urnunu. 

h.   The  roots  majj   and  noQ  are  said  to  insert  a  nasal  in  the  2d  sing. 
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active,  when  the  ending  is  simple  tha:  thus,  mamankthaj  nanahstha  (also 
mamajjitha  and  ne^iiha), 

i.  The  anomaloas  ajagrabhaiaarh  (AB.  vi.  35)  seems  a  formation  on  the 
perfect-stem  (but  perhaps  for  ajigrabhisan,  desld.  ?). 

Perfect  Participle. 

802.  The  ending  of  the  active  participle  is  SffH  vans  (that 
is  to  say,  in  the  strong  forms:  it  is  contracted  to  3^7  us  in  the 
weakest,  and  replaced  by  cfcT  f>dt  in  the  middle  forms :  see 
above,  458  ff.).  It  is  added  to  the  weak  form  of  the  perfect 
stem  —  as  shown,  for  example,  in  the  dual  and  plural  of 
the  active  inflection  of  the  given  verb;  and,  mechanically, 
the  weakest  participle-stem  is  identical  with  the  3d  pi. 
active.  Thus,  S^^UftT  btcbudhvans,  PihIcJIW  nimvai^s,  ^Sfi^ 
cakrvans. 

m 

803.  If  the  weak  form  of  the  perfect  stem  is  monosyl- 
labic, the  ending  takes  the  union-vowel  ^  i  (which,  however, 
disappears  in  the  weakest  cases):  thus,  rll^^nH  tenivans^ 
v^{c|o|JH  ucivdns,  sT^^TH  jajftwans^  t^lt^cilH  adivans  (from 
|/5I^  ad:  783 a],  and  so  on;  ^f^^lH  dadivans  and  its  like, 
from  roots  in  ^Eff  a,  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  one  class  or 
the  other  according  as  we  view  its  ^  i  as  weakened  root- 
vowel  or  as  union-vowel  (794  £). 

But  partidples  of  which  the  perfect-stem  is  monosyllahic  by  ahsence  of 
the  reduplication  do  not  take  the  union-vowel:  thus,  vidvaht^  and,  in  Y., 
dd^vins,  midhvSns,  sahvdha;  and  RV.  has  also  dadvSns  (AV.  dadivSns  and 
once  daddvdm)  from  yda  (or  dadx  672)  and  AV.  has  vicivSni  and 
varjivdhs  (in  negative  fem.  dvarjun], 

804.  Other  Vedic  irregularities  calling  for  notice  are  few.  The  long 
vowel  of  the  reduplication  (786)  appears  in  the  participle  as  in  the  indicative : 
thus,  vdvfdhvdnSf  adaahvanSy  jujuvans.  RV.  and  AV.  have  saaavShs  from 
yaan  or  ad,  RV.  makes  the  participial  forms  of  ytr  or  tar  from  diffeient 
modifications  of  the  root:  thus,  tUirvSna,  but  tataruaaa.  Respecting  the 
occasional  exchanges  of  strong  and  weak  stem  in  inflection,  see  above,  462c. 

805.  From  roots  gam  and  han  the  Veda  makes  the  strong  stems 
jaganviha  (as  to  the  n,  see  212)  and  jagJianvdna ;  the  later  language  allows 
either  these  or  the  more  regular  jagmivdha  and  jagknivdna  (the  weakest 
stem-forms  being  everywhere  jagmHa  and  jaghnHa). 
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806.  From  three  roots,  vid  ^flnd',  vie,  9nd  df^,  the  later  language  allows 
strong  participle-stems  to  be  made  with  the  anlon-vowel,  as  well  as  in  the 
regular  manner  without  it:  thus,  vivi^ivdns  or  vivicvdm.  PB.  has  once 
cichidivans, 

807.  The  ending  of  the  middle  participle  is  and.  It 
is  added  to  the  weak  form  of  perfect-stem,  as  this  appears 
in  the  middle  inflection :  thus,  cIc^MH  bubudhand,  JH-^UH 
ninyandy  ^^  dadand,  ri'iM  tenand,  sTftP!  jajfiand,  ^ST^TR 
ucdnd. 

In  the  Yeda,  the  long  reduplicating  vowel  is  shown  by  many  middle 
participles:  thus,  vavrdhand,  vavasdnd,  dadrJiandj  Qufuvand^  etc.  RV.  has 
^a^ayand  from  }/fi  (with  irregular  gunaj  as  in  the  present-system:  629); 
tistirdnd  from  ystrj  and  once,  with  mana,  sasrmdnd  from  ysr. 

Modes  of  the  Perfect. 

808.  Modes  of  the  perfect  belong  only  to  the  Vedic  lan- 
guage,  and  are  even  rarely  found  outside  of  the  Rig- Veda. 

To  draw  the  line  surely  and  distinctly  between  these  and  the  mode-forms 
from  other  reduplicated  tense-stems  —  the  present-stem  of  class  II.,  the 
reduplicated  aorlst,  and  the  intensive  —  is  not  possible,  since  no  criterion 
of  form  exists  which  does  not  in  some  cases  fail,  and  since  the  general 
equivalence  of  modal  forms  from  all  stems  (582),  and  the  common  use  of 
the  perfect  as  a  present  in  the  Veda  (823),  deprive  us  of  a  criterion  of 
meaning.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  however,  that  a  considerable 
body  of  forms  are  to  be  reckoned  here :  optatives  like  ana^dm  and  hahhuyds 
and  habhuydt,  imperatives  like  bdbhutu,  subjunctives  like  jahhdratf  show  such 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  perfect  formation  that  by  their  analogy  other 
similar  words  are  confidently  classed  as  belonging  to  the  perfect. 

809.  The  normal  method  of  making  such  forms  would 
appear  to  be  as  follows :  from  a  reduplicated  perfect-stem,  as 
(for  example)  mumuc,  an  imperative  would  be  made  by  simply 
appending,  as  usual,  the  imperative  endings;  the  derived  sub- 
junctive mode-stem  would  be  mum6ca  (accented  after  the  analogy 
of  the  strong  forms  of  the  perfect  indicative),  and  would  take 
either  primary  or  secondary  endings ;  and  the  optative  mode- 
stems  would  be  mumucyn  in  the  active,  and  mwmxmi  (accent  on 
personal  endings)   in  the  middle. 

And  the  great  majority  of  the  forms  in  question  (about 
three  quarters)   are  made  in  these  ways.     Thus : 

810.  Examples  of  the  regular  subjunctive  formation  are : 
a.    with    secondary   endings,    active:     2d  sing.,    poprdt/ku,    marruS/kis, 

ptprdj/os,  6ti&odfta«,'    Sd  sing.,  idh^idtaX,  sdadhat,  paspdrfat,  piprdyat,  cikStat; 
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l8t  pi.,  iaidndma,  ^dvama;  3d  pi.,  tatdnan,  paprdtkan  (other  persons  do 
not  occur).     This  is  tlie  largest  class  of  cases. 

b.  with  primary  endings,  active:  here  seem  to  Mong  only  dadk&rshaU 
and  vavdrtati:  compare  the  formation  with  different  accent  below,  811a« 

o.  of  middle  forms  occur  only  the  3d  sing.  tat^aU,  pa^dmaie^  yuyojaU, 
jujdaate  (ST.;  RV.  has  jdJoMU);  and  the  3d  pi.  tatdnanta  (and  perhaps  two 
or  three  others :  below,  81 1  b,  end). 

811.  Bat  not  a  few  snbjnnctives  of  other  formation  occur;  thus: 

a.  with  strengthened  root-syllable,  as  aboye,  but  with  accent  on  the 
redaplication  (as  in  the  majority  of  present-forms  of  the  rednplicating  class: 
above,  645).  Here  the  forms  with  primary  endings,  active,  preponderate, 
and  are  not  very  rare:  for  example,  jCjoaaaij  jdjoaaU^  jdjosathaa,  jdjotatha 
(other  persons  do  not  occur).  With  secondary  endings,  ^djosas,  jdjosatj  and 
jdjosan  are  the  forms  that  belong  most  distinctly  here  (since  dddd^as  and 
siUudcu  etc.  are  perhaps  rather  aorists).  And  there  is  no  middle  form  bnt 
JCJosaU  (RY.:  see  above,  81  Oo). 

b.  with  unstrengthened  root-syllable  occur  a  small  body  of  forms,  which 
are  apparently  also  accented  on  the  reduplication  (accented  examples  are  found 
only  in  3d  pi.  mid.):  thus,  active,  for  example,  mumucas;  vavrtat^  vividat, 
^u^vat;  the  only  middle  forms  are  dadhrsate^  vaxyrdhaU,  3d  sing.;  and 
cdkramanta,  dddhraanta,  r&rueanta  (with  dadabhanta,  paprathanta,  mdmdhanta, 
juhurantGy  which  might  also  belong  elsewhere:  810c). 

c.  accented  on  the  ending  are  vavrdhdnta  and  cdkrpdnta  (which  are 
rather  to  be  called  augmentless  pluperfects). 

As  to  forms  with  double  mode-sign,  or  transfers  to  an  a-conjugation, 
see  below,  815. 

812.    Examples  of  the  regular  optative  formation  are: 

a.  in  active:  Ist  sing.,  ana^m,  jagamyam,  papreydm,  ririeyam;  2d 
sing.,  vavriyMj  vivi^ydSj  fu^ruyds,  boMivyds;  3d  sing.,  jagamydt,  vavHyat, 
tutujydt,  babhuyiti  2d  du.,  jagamydtam,  fUQruyitam;  1st  pi.,  sdaahydma, 
vavriydmat  pupuyama;  3d  pi.,  tatanyus,  vavrtym.  The  forms  are  qnite 
numerous. 

b.  in  middle,  the  forms  are  few:  namely,  1st  sing.,  vavrttya;  2d  sing., 
vdvfdhithSs,  caksamzihas;  3d  sing.,  jagrania^  vavr&ta^  mdmrjiia,  pupucito; 
1st  pi.,  vavftlmdhi.  And  adsahUthda  and  ririsuta  appear  to  furnish  examples 
of  precative  optative  forms. 

There  is  no  irregular  mode  of  formation  of  perfect  optatives.  Individual 
irregalarities  are  shown  by  certain  forms :  thus,  aaJkvvyds^  papiydiy  ^^rv^i 
and  ^u^rwyitam,  with  treatment  of  the  final  as  before  the  passive-sign  y& 
(770);  GOM^ydl  with  short  initial;  ^aknydt  is  anomalous;  firiseB  is  the  only 
form  that  shows  a  union-vowel  a. 

813.  Of  regular  imperative  forms,  only  a  very  small  number  are  to  be 
quoted:  namely,  active,  cikiddhi^  mumugdhij  pupugdhf,  and  pipriMi  rrmmoktu 
and  bdbhutu;  mumuktam  and  vavrktam;  jvjustana  and  vavrttana  (unless  we 
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are    to    add    mamaddhiy    mamattUj    mam&Uana);    —   middle,    vavrtava   and 
vavtddhvam.  • 

814.  As  Inegnlar  imperatives  may  be  reckoned  several  which  show  a 
union-YOwel  a,  or  have  been  transferred  to  an  a-conjugation.  Sach  are,  in 
the  active,  mumffeaUifn  and  jttjoaatam  (^  du.);  and  mumdcata  (2d  pi.);  in 
the  middle,  piprdycuva  (only  one  fonnd  with  accent),  and  mamahcuvaf  vavrdh' 
asva,  vavfsasva  (2d  sing.),  and  manuihantam  (3d  pi.:  probably  to  be  ac- 
cented -dsva  and  -drUam). 

816.  Sneh  imperatives  as  these,  taken  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
subjunctives  given  above  (and  a  few  of  the  "pluperfect"  forms:  below,  820), 
suggest  as  plausible  the  assumption  of  a  doable  present-stem,  with  redupli- 
cation and  added  a  (with  which  the  desiderative  stems  would  be  comparable : 
bel<rw,  chap.  XIV.):  for  example,  jujoaa  from  yjvSy  from  which  would  come 
jujosasi  etc.  and  jiijo$aU  (81 1  a)  as  indicative,  j^Joaas  eto.  as  ftubjunctively 
used  augmentless  imperfect,  and  jvjoaailam  as  imperative.  Most  of  the  forms 
given  above  as  subjunctives  with  primary  ending  lack  a  marked  and  constant 
subjunctive'  diarader,  and  would  pass  fairly  well  as  indicatives.  And  it 
appears  tolerably  certain  that  from  one  root  at  least,  vrdhj  such  a  double 
steni  is  to  be  recognized;  from  vavrdha  come  readily  vavrdhiiUj  vavrdhdnttty 
and  from  it  alone  can  come  regularly  vavrdhaava^  vavrdhite  (above,  801  e), 
and  vavrdhdti  (once,  RV.)  —  and,  yet  more,  the  participle  vavrdkdnt  (once, 
RV.:  an  Isolated  case):  yet  even  here  we  have  also  vdvrdhitk/day  not  vdvrdk- 
itJvas.  To  assume  double  present-stems,  however,  in  all  the  cases  would  be 
highly  implausible;  it  is  better  to  recognize  the  formation  as  one  begun, 
but  not  carried  out. 

Only  one  other  subjunctive  with  double  mode-sign  —  namely,  paprcdai 
—  is  found  to  set  beside  vdvrdhdti, 

816.  Forms  of  different  model  are  not  very  seldom  made  from  the  same 
root:  for  example,  from  ymuCy  the  subjunctives  'mum6caay  mdmoeatiy  and 
mumueaa;  firam  y<%«,  dadhdraati  and  dadkraaU;  from  yptiy  the  imperatives 
pipnki  and  pvprdyaava. 

Pluperfect. 

617.  Of  an  augment-preterit  from  the  perfect-stem,  to  which 
the  name  of  pluperfect  is  given  on  the  ground  of  its  formation 
(though  not  of  its  meaning),  the  Veda  presents  a  few  examples ; 
and  one  or  two  forms  of  liie  later  language  (m'entioned  above, 
788,   end)  have  also  been  referred  to  it. 

There  is  something  of  the  same  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  pluperfect 
as  the  perfect-modes  from  kindred  reduplicated  formations.  Between  it  and 
the  aorist,  however,  a  difference  of  meaning  helps  to  make  a  separation. 

818.  The  normal  pluperfect  should  show  a  strong  stem  in  the  singular 
active,  and  a  weak  one  elsewhere  —  thus,  mumoe  and  mumuc  —  with 
augment  prefixed  and  secondary  endings  added  (ua  in  3d  pi.  act.,  aia  in 
3d  pi.  mid.). 
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Of  forms  made  according  to  this  model,  we  have,  in  the  active:  Ist  sing., 
ajagrabham  and  (icaeakfam  (which,  by  its  form,  might  be  aorist:  860); 
2d  sing,  djoffon;  3d  sing.,  ajagan  and  aciket;  2d  da.,  amumuktam ;  2d  pi. 
ajagantay  and  aJagarUana  and  ajabhartana  (a  strong  form,  aa  so  often  in  this 
person:  556);  3d  pi.  (perhaps),  amamandus  and  amamadw.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  angmentless  eikitam  and  eakaram.  In  the  middle,  the  3d  pi. 
ctcakriran  and  ajagmiran  (with  iron  instead  of  ata)^  and  the  augmentless 
2d  sing,  jugurthas  and  atuupihaSf  are  the  most  regular  forms  to  be  found. 

819t  Several  forms  from  roots  ending  in  consonants  save  the  endings 
in  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  by  inserting  an  i  (555  b):  thus,  dbubhoJU,  avive^; 
arirecit,  djagrabhii  {avavant  and  avavciQitidm  are  rather  intensives);  and  the 
augmentless  jfhinm  (accent?)  and  dadharsit  belong  with  them. 

820.  A  few  forms  show  a  stem  ending  in  a.*  they  are,  in  the  active: 
3d  sing.,  asatvajatf  acakrcU;  in  the  middle:  3d  sing.,  dpiprata;  2d  do., 
dpasprdkctfidm ;  3d  pi.,  ixtitviaanta  (which  by  its  form  might  be  aorist, 
ddadrhanta;  and  eakradatf  cahrpdntaj  vavrdhdnta,  juhurarUay  would  perhaps 
be  best  classified  here  as  augmentless  forms  (compare  811,  above). 

Uses  of  the  Perfect. 

821.  In  the  later  language,  the  perfect  is  simply  a  preterit 
or  past  tense,  equivalent  to  the  imperfect,  and  interchangeable 
with  it.  Except  as  coming  from  a  few  often  used  verbs  (espe- 
cially aha  and  uvdca),  it  is  much  more  rarely  employed  than  the 
imperfect. 

822.  In  the  Brahmana  language,  very  nearly  the  same  thing  is  true. 
In  most  Brahmanas,  the  imperfect  is  the  usual  tense  of  narration,  and  the 
perfect  only  occasional;  in  the  ^^tapatha  Brahmana,  the  perfect  is  much 
more  widely  used. 

823.  In  the  Yeda,  the  case  is  very  different.  The  perfect  is  used  as 
past  tense  in  narration,  but  only  rarely ;  sometimes  also  it  has  a  true  perfect'* 
sense,  or  signifies  a  completed  past;  but  oftenest  it  has  a  value  not  distin- 
guishable in  point  of  time  from  the  present..  It  is  thus  the  equivalent  of 
imperfect,  aorist,  and  present;  and  it  occurs  coordinated  with  them  all. 

Examples  are :  of  perfect  with  present,  nd  ^ramyanti  nd  vi  mtifkonij/ 
itt  vdyo  nd  paptuh  (RV.),  'they  weary  not  nor  stop,  they  fly  like  birds';  sf 
^d  u  rdjd  ksayati  earsanindm  ardn  nd  nemih  pdri  tS  babhuva  (RV.),  'he  in 
truth  rules  king  of  men;  he  embraces  them  all,  as  the  wheel  the  spokes'; 
—  of  perfect  with  aorist,  Hipo  ruruce  yuvatfr  nd  ydsd . . .  dbhud  agnih  samidhe 
mdnusdnctm  dkar  jydtir  badfiamand  tdnuihsi  (RV.),  'she  is  come  beaming  like 
a  young  maiden;  Agni  has  appeared  for  the  kindling  of  mortals;  she  hatk 
made  light,  driving  away  the  darkness';  —  of  perfect  with  imperfect,  dhann 
dliim  dnv  apds  tatarda  (RV.),  'he  slew  the  dragon,  and  penetrated  'to  the 
waters'.     This  last  combination  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  later  language. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  AORIST  SYSTEMS. 

824.  Undek  the  bame  of  aorist  are  included  (as  was 
pointed  out  above,  582]  three  quite  distinct  formations^ 
each  of  which  has  its  sub-varieties :  namely, 

I.  A  siMFLE-AORisT  (equivalent  to  the  Greek  ''second 
aorisf^,  analogous  in  all  respects  as  to  form  and  inflection 
with  the  imperfect.  It  has  two  varieties:  1.  the  root- 
aorist,  with  a  tense-stem  identical  with  the  root  (corres- 
ponding  to  an  imperfect  of  the  root-class,  I.);  2.  the 
a-aorist,  with  a  tense-stem  ending  m  ^  d,  or  with  union- 
vowel  ^  a  before  the  endings  (corresponding  to  an  imper- 
fect of  the  a-class,  VII.). 

II.  3.  A  REDUPLICATED  AORIST,  perhaps  in  origin  ident- 
ical with  an  imperfect  of  the  reduplicating  class  (11.),  but 
having  come  to  be  separated  from  it  by  marked  peculiarities 
of  form.  It  usually  has  a  union-vowel  ^  a  before  the  end- 
ings, or  is  inflected  like  an  imperfect  of  one  of  the  o-classes ; 
but  a  few  forms  occur  in  the  Veda  without  such  vowel. 

III.  A  siBiLANT-AORiST  (corresponding  to  the  Greek  ''first 
aorist*^,  having  for  its  tense-sign  a  ^  5  added  to  the  root, 
either  directly  or  with  a  preceding  auxiliary  ^  i;  its  endings 
are  usually  added  immediately  to  the  tense-sign,  but  in  a 
small  number  of  roots  with  a  union-vowel  ^  a;  a  very  few 
roots  also  are  increased  by  H  «  for  its  formation ;  and  accord- 
ing to  these  differences  it  falls  into  four  varieties :  namely, 
A.  without  union-vowel  5[  a  before  endings:  4.  s-aorist, 
with  H  s  alone  added  to  the  root;  5.  is-aorist,  the  same 
with  interposed  ^  i;  6.  ^i^-aorist,  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding with  H  s  added  at  the  end  of  the  root;  B.  with 
union-vowel  35fa,   7.  ^a-aorist. 
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826,  All  these  yarieties  are  bound  together  and  made 
into  a  single  complex  system  by  certain  correspondences  of 
form  and  meaning.  Thus,  in  regard  to  form,  they  are  all 
alike,  in  the  indicative,  augment-pretei^ts  to  which  there 
does  not  exist  any  corresponding  present;  in  regard  to 
meaning,  although  in  the  later  or  classical  language  they 
are  simply  preterits,  exchangeable  with  imperfects  and  per- 
fects, they  all  alike  have  in  the  older  language  the  general 
value  of  a  completed  past  or  ^'perfect'',  translatable  by  ^have 
done'  and  the  like. 

826.  The  aorist-system  is  a  formation  of  very  infrequent  occnrrence  in 
the  classical  Sanskrit  (its  forms  are  found,  for  example,  only  twenty-o&e 
times  in  the  Nala,  eight  in  the  Hltopade^a,  seven  in  Manu,  six  each  in  the 
Bhagavad-Gita  and  9&^untalS),  and  it  possesses  no  participle,  nor  any  modes 
(excepting  in  the  prohibitive  nse  of  its  augmentlets  forms:  see  580;  and 
the  so-called  precative:  see  921  ff.);  ^^  the  older  language,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  common,  and  has  the  whole  variety  of  modes  belonging  to 
the  present,  and  sometimes  participles.  Its  description,  accordingly,  must  be 
given  mainly  as  that  of  a  part  of  the  older  language,  with  due  notice  of  its 
restriction  in  later  use. 

827.  In  the  BV.,  nearly  half  the  roots  occurring  show  aorist  fornu, 
of  one  or  another  class;  in  the  AY.,  rather  less  than  one  third;  and  in  the 
other  texts  of  the  older  language  comparatively  few  aorists  occur  which  are 
not  found  in  these  two. 

More  than  fifty  roots,  in  RV.  and  AV.  together,  make  aorist  forms  of 
more  than  one  class  (not  taking  into  account  the  reduplicated  or  ''causative" 
aorist);  but  no  law  appears  to  underlie  this  variety;  of  any  relation  such  as 
is  taught  by  the  grammarians,  between  active  of  one  class  and  middle  of 
another  as  correlative,  there  is  no  trace  discoverable. 

Examples  are:  of  classes  1  and  4,  adham  and  dhdsua  from  ydAa,  ayuji 
and  ayuksata  from  Yyuj ;  —  of  1  and  5,  agrabham  and  agrcibhUma  from 
Ygrdbhj  mrsthds  and  mareisthds  from  ymrf;  —  of  1  and  2,  aria  and  arat 
from  yr;  —  of  2  and  4,  avidam  and  avitai  from  yvid  *flnd',  anijam  and 
andikfU  from  ynij;  —  of  2  and  5»  sanima  and  asanisam  from  ysan;  —  of 
2  and  7,  aruham  and  aruksat  from  ymh;  —  of  4  and  5,  amat8\i8  and 
amadisus  from  ymad;  —  of  4  and  6,  hdsmahi  and  hdsims  from  yha;  — 
of  1  and  2  and  4,  atnata  and  atanat  and  aian  from  ytan;  —  of  i  and  4 
and  5,  ahxtdhran  and  abhutsi  and  bodhisat  ftom  ybudh^  astar  and  straya  and 
astaria  from  yatr.  Often  the  second,  or  second  and  third,  class  is  repre- 
sented by  only  an  isolated  form  or  two. 
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Simple  Aobist:  1.  Boot-aorist. 
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I.  Simple  Aorist. 

828.  This  is,  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of  aorist, 
the  one  least  removed  from  the  analogy  of  forms  already  ex*- 
plained ;  it  is  like  an  imperfect,  of  the  root-class  or  of  the  &^ 
class,  without  a  corresponding  present  indicative,  but  with  (more 
or  less  fragmentarily)  all  the  other  parts  which  go  to  make  up 
a  complete  present-system. 

1.  Boot-aorist. 

829.  This  formation  is  in  the  later  language  limited  to 
a  few  roots  in  SETT  a  and  the  root  ^  hhu.  and  is  allowed  to 
be  made  in  the  active  only,  the  middle  using  instead  the 
«-aorist   (4),  or  the   is -aorist  (5). 

The  roots  in  35nf  a  take  3^  tis  as  3d  pi.  ending,  and,  as 
usual,    lose  their  35JT  a  before  it;   ^T  bhu  (as  in  the  perfect: 
798  aj  retains  its  vowel  unchanged  throughout,  inserting  ^ 
V  after  it  before  the  endings  W\  am  and  3BR  an  of  1st  sing, 
and  3d  pi.     Thus: 


1   W^^ 
ddam 


2  ^5TTT 
ddas 

3  g^JrT. 

ddat 


d. 

dddva 

dddtam 

dddtam 


p. 
dddma 

Addta 

ddxts 


8. 

d. 

p. 

dbhuvam 

dhhuva 

dhhuma 

dhhus 

dhhutam 

5RfT 
dhhuta 

dhhut 

dhhutam 

*  dhhuvan 

For  the  classical  Sanskrit,  this  is  the  whole  story. 

830.  In  the  Veda,  these  same  roots  are  decidedly  the  most 
frequent  and  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  formation  :  es- 
pecially the  roots  ya,  dd,  dhd,  pd  'drink',  sthd,  hhu;  while  spo- 
radic forms  are  made  from  jnd,  prd,  sd,  hd.  As  to  their  middle 
forms,  see  below,  834  a. 

Instead  of  ahhuvamj  RY.  has  twice  ahhuvam. 

831.  But  aorists  of  the  same  class  are  also  made  from  a 
number  of  roots  in  f ,  and  a  few  in  t  and  u  (short  or  long)  — 
with,  as  required  by  the  analogy  of  the  tense  with  an  imperfect 
of  the  root-class,  yt^na-strengthening  in  the  three  persons  of  the 
singular. 

Thus  (in  the  active),  from  Y^ru,   a^ravam  and  acrot;   firom  )/prt,  a^es 
and  a^ret;  from  ykr  'make\   akaram  and  ahar  (for  dkars  and  akar-t);   from 
Whitney,  Grammar.  18 
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vr  'enclose',  avar  (685);  and  so  adar,  iMtar,  <upar.  Dual  and  plural  formi 
are  much  less  frequent  than  singular;  but  for  the  most  part  they  also  show 
an  Irregular  strengthening  of  the  root-vowel:  thus  (including  augmentless 
forms),  akarma  and  dkarta,  vartam,  tpartam,  ahema  and  cthetana,  bhema, 
homay  ac^avan;  regular  are  only  avran,  akran,  ahyan,  acriyan,  and  amtam, 

832.  Further,  from  a  few  roots  with  medial  (or  initialj 
Towel  capable  of  ^fia-strengthening,  and  having  in  general  that 
strengthening  only  in  the  singular. 

Thus,  abket  (2d  and  3d  sing.)  from  ybhid;  amok  (3d  sing.)  from  ymitc; 
avart  from  Yvrt;  vark  from  yvrj  (AV.  has  once  avrk);  adarfom  from  ydff; 
and  (idr^an,  avrjan,  ofvitan.     But  chedma,  with  guna,  from  yehid, 

883.  Again,  from  a  larger  number  of  roots  with  a  as  ra- 
dical vowel  : 

Of  these,  gam  (with  n  for  m  when  final  or  followed  by  m:  143,  212) 
is  of  decidedly  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  shows  the  greatest  variety  of 
forms :  thus,  agamamy  agan  (2d  and  3d  sing.),  aganma,  aganta  (strong  fonD), 
agman.  The  other  cases  are  akran  from  ykram;  atan  from  ytan;  askan 
from  yskand;  dsrat  from  ysrans  (?  VS.);  dhak  und  daghma  from  ydagh; 
anat  (585)  and  anastam  from  ynaf(^];  aksan  {tor  agh-san,  like  agman)  from 
yghaa;  and  the  3d  pll.  in  U8,  dhramua,  kramus,  ayamus,  yamus,  abadkiUj 
dabkCsy  nrtus  (impf .  ?) :  mandHs  and  taksus  are  perhaps  rather  to  be  reckoned 
as  perfect  forms  without  reduplication  (790  b). 

834.  So  far  only  active  forms  have  been  considered.  In 
the  middle,  a  considerable  part  of  the  forms  are  such  as  are 
held  by  the  grammarians  (881)  to  belong  to  the  ^aorist,  with 
omission  of  the  s:  they  doubtless  belong,  however,  mostly  or 
altogether,  here;     Thus  : 

a.  From  roots  ending  in  vowels,  we  have  adhithas  and  adhita;  adita 
and  adimahi  (and  adimahi  from  yda  'cut');  aathithas  and  a^thita  and  dsthiran^ 
forms  of  a-rdots  {aradhvam  is  doubtless  for  arasdkvam)]  —  of  r-roots,  akri, 
akrihas,  akfta,  akratdm,  akrata;  avrt,  avrthas,  avrta;  aria  (with  augmentless 
arto),  atata;  mrthoBy  amrta;  dhrifids;  drthds;  aatrta;  asprta;  gurta;  — of  i 
and  u  roots,  the  only  examples  are  ahvi  (?  AY.,  once)  and  acidhvam.  The 
absence  of  any  analogies  whatever  for  the  omission  of  a  s  in  such  forms,  and 
the  occurrence  of  avri  and  akri  and  akrata,  show  that  their  reference  to  the 
s-aorist  is  without  sufficient  reason. 

b.  As  regards  roots  ending  in  consonants,  the  case  is  more  questionable, 
since  loss  of  $  after  a  final  consonant  before  thds  and  ta  (and,  of  coarse, 
dhvam)  would  be  in  many  oases  required  by  euphonic  rule  (233).  We  find, 
however,    such  unmistakable  middle  inflection  of   the  root-aorist   as  ayuji, 

^ayukthaSj  ayukta,  ayujmahiy  ayugdhvam,  dyujran;  cuta  and  a^ata;  apadi 
(1st  sing.)  and  apadmahi  and  apadran;  amanmahi;  a^anmahi  and  agmata; 
atnaia;  ajani  (1st  sing.)  and  ajnata  (3d  pi.);  from  ygam  are  made  agathdi 
and  agaia,  and  from  yman,  amata,  with  treatment  of  the  final  like  that  of 
han  in  present  inflection  (637).     The  ending  ran  is  especially  frequent  in 
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3d  pi.,  being  taken  by  a  nnmber  of  verbs  which  have  no  other  person  of 
this  aorist:  thns,  cigrhhran,  dargran,  adrfran,  ahudhran,  dvrtran,  ajufrany 
akrpran,  asprdhran,  avasran,  dvi^ran;  and  ram  is  fonnd  beside  ran  in 
ddr^am,  dbudhram,  dargram, 

0.  From  roots  of  which  the  final  would  combine  with  s  to  ha,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  aorist-forms  showing  k  (instead  of  «)  before  the  ending 
belong  to  the  root^aorist:  such  are  amukthcu  (and  amugdhvam),  aprkthas  and 
aprkta,  abhtikta,  avrktOj  asakthus  and  cuaktaj  rikthasy  vikthaa  and  viktaj 
&9p(uta,  aarita,  mrsthds  wonld  be  the  same  in  either  case. 

d.  There  remain,  as  cases  of  doubtful  belonging:  amatta,  arabdha, 
atrpta,  atapthda,  chitthaSy  patthaa,  and  mUthda, 

Modes  of  the  Boot-aorist. 

836.  In  subjunctive  use,  forms  identical  with  the  augmentless  indic- 
ative of  this  aorist  are  much  more  frequent  than  the  more  proper  subjunc- 
tives. Those  to  which  no  corresponding  form  with  augment  occurs  have 
been  given  above;  the  others  it  is  unnecessary  to  report  in  detail.    . 

836.  Of  true  subjunctives,  the  forms  with  primary  endings  are  quite 
few.  In  the  active,  gani  is  the  only  example  of  1st  sing,  (as  to  bhuvdrUy 
see  below);  of  3d  sing,  occur  athdtiy  and  ddti  and  dhiti,  which  are  almost 
indicative  in  use;  of  dual  persons,  sthithaSy  dar^thaa,  Qravaihas  and  ^rd- 
vaias.  In  the  middle,  3d  sing,  idhati  (?  anomalous  accent),  2d  du.  dhithe 
and  dhdithe,   and  1st  pi.  dhdmdke. 

Forms  with  secondary  endings  are,  in  the  active,  ddr^am;  tdrdaa,  pdrcas, 
ydmas;  karat,  garaty  daghat,  yamat,  yodhat,  ^rdvaty  apdraty  sdghat;  ddr^ariy 
garafiy  yaman.     No  middle  forms  are  classifiable  with  confidence  here. 

The  series  bhuvamy  bhCvaSy  bhUvaty  bhUvom,  and  bhuvani  (compare 
dbhuvam:  830,  end),  and  the  isolated  grUvaty  are  of  doubtful  belongings; 
with  a  different  accent,  they  would  seem  to  be  of  the  next  cla>&;  here,  a 
^net-strengthening  would  be  more  regular  (but  note  the  absence  of  guna  in 
the  aorist  indicative  and  the  perfect  of  ybhu), 

837.  As  regards  the  optative,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  pure 
optatives  and  optatives  with  s  inserted  before  the  endings,  or  precatives. 

Pure  optative  forms,  both  active  and  middle,  are  made  from  a  number 
of  roots.  From  roots  in  a  occur  in  the  active,  with  change  of  a  to  e  before 
the  t/,  deyaniy  dheyam  and  dheyuSy  stheyama^  and  jfUyds  (which  might  also 
be  precative);  in  the  middle,  only  simahi  and  dhimahi  (which  might  be  aug- 
mentless preterit,  as  adhimahi  also  occurs  once,  and  adhUdm  once :  but  ydhd 
shows  nowhere  else  conversion  of  its  a  to  long  i).  From  bhu,  bhuyia  and 
hhuydt  (possible  precatives),  and  bhuydma.  From  roots  in  r,  the  middle 
forms  aritay  muriyay  vurita.  From  roots  ending  in  consonants,  a^ySm  and 
OQySma  and  agyus  act.,  and  a^iya  and  a^imdhi  mid.  (this  optative  is  espe- 
cially common  in  the  older  texts);  vrjydm;  mrdhydsy  aahyaSy  gamyds  and 
gamydt  (possible  precatives),  and  sdhydma;  indhiyay  gmiyay  ruciyay  vcmya; 
idKvmahiy  napimaAt,  nanmahiy  prdmahiy  mudimahiy  yamimahi.  And  rdhydm 
etc.  and  rdhimdhi  belong  perhaps  here,  instead  of  to  a  present-system  (cl.  I.). 

18* 
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838*  Piecatlve  opUtive  forms  of  this  aorist  actlye  are  in  tlie  later 
language  allowed  to  be  nade  from  every  verb  (023).  In  BY.,  howeyer, 
they  do  not  occur  from  a  single  root  which  does  not  show  also  other  aorist 
forma  of  the  same  class.  They  are,  Indeed,  of  very  limited  use:  thns,  in 
3d  sing.  act.  (ending  in  -ycu  for  -yost),  we  find  avyas^  apyos,  daghyds^ 
hhuyds,  yamycu,  yuyos,  vrjya$,  c^fi^i  sdhyaa  (RV.  has  no  3d  sing,  in  -yat); 
and  besides  these  and  the  2d  sing,  in  t/os  (given  in  the  preceding  paragraph), 
which  might  be  of  either  formation,  occur  in  the  active  only  hhuyagam  (beside 
hhuyama)  and  fcrtyaama,  each  once.  In  the  middle,  BY.  furnishes  the  three 
forms  grabhiftaj  padUtdj  mucUtaf  nothing  additional  is  found  in  any  other 
text.  From  the  AY.  on,  the  active  precative  fornv  are  more  frequent  thin 
the  pure  optative  (which  are  not  wholly  unknown,  however) ;  they  are  nowhere 
common,  excepting  as  made  from  ybhu;  and  from  no  other  root  is  anything 
like  a  complete  series  of  persons  quotable  (only  hhuydsva  and  bhuyastetm  being 
wanting;  and  these  persons  having  no  representative  from  any  root).  In- 
cluding the  cases  already  given,  they  have  been  noticed  as  made  from  about 
twenty  roots,  as  follows:  Qtuyasam  etc.,  ktiydsam  etc.,  priyasam,  hhriydsam, 
»aghyd»am,  bhrajydaam,  udycuam  etc.  (yvad),  rdhyasam  etc.,  radkyasam  etc., 
hadhycuam  etc.,  trpydsma^  jivyasam,  putyeuam  etc.  AY.  has  once  bhuyastha, 
with  primary  ending,  but  it  is  doubtless  a  false  reading  (TB.  has  -sta  in 
the  corresponding  passage).    TS.  has  didyasam,  from  the  quasi-root  didt  (670). 

839.  Imperative  forms  of  the  root-aorist  are  not  rare  in  the  early  lang- 
aage.  In  the  middle,  indeed,  almost  only  the  2d  sing,  occurs :  it  is  accented 
either  regularly,  on  the  ending,  as  kravd^  dhisvd,  yuksvd,  or  on  the  root,  a8 
mdtava,  ydksva,  vdhsva,  rdsva,  sdksva ;  masva  is  not  found  with  accent ;  the 
2d  pi.  is  represented  by  krdhvam,  vodhvam.  In  the  active,  all  the  persons 
(2d  and  3d]  are  found  in  use;  examples  are:  2d  sing.,  krdhf^  ^rudhf^  gadhi^ 
yandhf,  gahi,  mdhiy  mogdhi;  3d  sing.,  ddiu^  astu,  adtu;  2d  du.,  datam, 
jitam,  Qrutam,  bhutdm,  sprtdm,  gatam,  riktdm;  3d  du.,  only  panf am,  vodhim; 
2d  pi.,  gatd,  bhutd,  c^uta,  krta,  gata,  dhatana;  3d  pi.,  only  dhctntu,  qtu- 
vantu.  These  are  the  most  regular  forms ;  but  irregularities  both  as  to  accent 
and  strengthening  are  not  infreqnent.  Thus,  strong  forms  in  2d  du.  and  pi. 
are  varktam,  vartami  kdrta,  gdnta,  yanta,  vartta,  heta^  ftdita,  s6ia;  and, 
with  tana^  kdrtana,  gantana,  yantanay  eotana.  Much  more  irregular  are 
y6dhi  (instead  of  yuddhf)  from  Yyudh,  and  bodM  from  both  ybudh  and  ybku 
(instead  of  httddhf  and  bhudhf).  A  single  form  (3d  sing.)  in  tdt  is  foand, 
namely  ^a$tat. 

As  to  2d  persons  singular  in  si  from  the  simple  root  used  in  an  im- 
perative sense,  see  above,  624. 

Participles  of  the  Boot-aorist. 

840.  In  the  oldest  language,  of  the  RV.,  are  found  a 
number  of  participles  which  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
this  formation. 

In  the  active,  they  are  extremely  few :  namely  krdnt,  sthint,  and  bhidSntj 
and  probably  rdhdnt. 
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In  the  middle,   tho^  are  mneii  more  nnmeiroiis:  examples  are  catand, 
idhofidj  krandj  J^nd,  df^and,  fteSnd^  Jfhiymd,  vrcmd,  sprdhand,  hiyand. 
Sadi  formatloiis  axe  extremdy  rare  in  the  kter  Yeda  and  ia  the  BfSlunana. 

841 .  All  together,  the  roots  eichibiting  in  the  older  language 
forms  which  are  with  fair  probability  to  be  reckoned  to  the  root- 
aorist-system  are  very  nearly  a  hundred  (more  than  ninety) ;  about 
eighty  of  them  make  such  forms  in  the  RV. 

Passive  Aorist  third  person  Blngnilar. 

842.  A  middle  third  person  singular,  of  peculiar  formation 
and  prevailingly  passive  meaning,  is  made  from  many  verbs  in 
the  older  language,  and  has  become  a  recognized  part  of  the 
passive  coiyugation,  being,  according  to  the  grammarians,  to  be 
substituted  always  for  the  regular  third  person  of  any  aorist 
middle  that  is  used  in  a  passive  sense. 

843.  This  person  is  formed  by  adding  ^  i  to  the  root, 
which  takes  also  the  augment,  and  is  usually  strengthened. 

The  ending  i  belongs  elsewhere  only  to  the  first  person;  and  this  third 
person  ^>parently  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  first  in  f  as  do,  in  the 
middle  Yoice,  the  regular  3d  sing,  perfect,  and  the  frequent  Yedic  3d  sing, 
present,  which  are  identical  in  form  with  their  respective  first  persons.  That 
a  fuller  ending  has  been  lost  off  is  extremely  improbable;  and  hence,  as  an 
aorist  formation  from  the  simple  root,  this  is  most  properly  treated  here,  in 
connection  with  the  ordinary  root-aorist. 

844.  Before  the  ending  ^  t,  a  final  vowel,  and  usually 
also  a  medial  ^  a  before  a  single  consonant,  have  the  vrddhi- 
strengthening;  other  medial  vowels  have  the  ^t^wa-strength- 
ening  if  capable  of  it  (240);  after  final  3511  «  is  added  U  y. 

Examples  (all  of  them  quotable  from  the  older  language)  are :  from  roots 
ending  in  a,  djfiayi,  ddhayi,  dpayi;  in  other  vowels,  dfrayi,  ditavij  dhavi, 
&kari,  dsiairi;  —  from  roots  with  medial  t,  u,  r,  aceti,  dehtdi,  ace$ij  dbodhi, 
dmofij  dyojif  ddar^i,  aearji,  varhi;  from  roots  with  medial  a  strengthened, 
agami,  dpadi,  ayaml,  avaci,  vdpi,  dsadi  (these  are  all  the  earlier  cases): 
with  a  unchanged,  only  djani  (and  BY.  has  once  jini),  and,  in  heavy  syl- 
lables, dmyakii,  vandi^  ^ahai;  with  medial  a,  dbhraji,  dradhif  —  from  roots 
with  initial  vowel,  ardhi  (only  case). 

According  to  the  grammarians,  certain  roots  in  am,  and  ybadh,  retain 
the  a  nnchanged:  thus,  adamij  ahadhi;  and  there  are  noted  besides,  from 
roots  sometimes  showing  a  nasal,  aranibhi,  arandhi^  ajambhi^  dbhcu^i  or 
abkaji,  edanMi  (always,  with  prepositions)  or  alabhi:  QB.  has  aaanji. 

AngmentLess  forms,  as  in  all  other  like  cases,  axe  met  with,  with  either 
indicative  or  subjunctive  value :  examples  (besides  the  two   or  three  already 
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given)  are :  dkiyi,  privi,  hkaitif  redj  vidij  rod,  jdni,  pidi,  aidi,  ardhi.    The 
accent,  when  present,  is  always  on  the  root-syllable. 

846.  These  forms  are  made  in  RY.  ftom  forty  roots,  and  all  the  other 
earlier  texts  combined  add  only  about  fifteen  to  the  nnmber;  in  the  later 
language  they  are  (like  all  the  kinds  of  aorist)  very  rare.  When  they  come 
from  roots  of  neater  meaning,  like  gam,  pad,  aad,  bhrdj,  sar^,  etc.,  they 
have  (like  the  so-called  passive  participle  in  ta:  952)  a  value  equivalent  to 
that  of  other  middle  forms ;  in  a  oase  or  two  (RV.  vii.  73. 3[?];  VS.  xxviil.  15) 
they  appear  even  to  be  used  transitively. 

2.  The  d-aorist. 

846.  This  aorist  is  in  the  later  language  allowed  to  be 
made  from  a  large  number  of  roots  (near  a  hundred).  It  is 
made  in  both  voices,  but  is  rare  in  the  middle,  most  of  the 
roots  forming  their  middle  according  to  the  ^class  (4)  or 
the  ti-class  (5). 

Its  closest  analogy  is  with  the  imperfect  of  the  e^-class 
(VII.);  its  inflection  is  the  same  with  that  in  all  particulars; 
and  it  takes  in  general  a  weak  form  of  root  —  save  the 
roots  in  3ff  r  (three  or  four  only),  which  have  the  ffuna- 
strengthening. 

As  example   of  inflection  may  be  taken  the  root  f^ 
sicj   *pour*:  thus^ 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

dsteam     dsicava        dtieama     dsice  dsicavaM      dnicamoAi 

2  srilraH^  *<lHt^HH^  ?rilRrr   srHraarm^  sErir^rai^  serilragif^ 

dsieeu      dsieatam     dsicata       dticatM*     diieetham     d»ieadiv«m 

dsicat      dsicaiam     dsican        dsicaia   <     dsicetam       dgicanta 

847.  The  a-aorist  makes  in  the  RV.  a  small  figure  beside  the  root- 
aorist,  being  represented  by  less  than  half  the  latter^s  number  of  roots.  It 
becomes,  however,  more  common  later  (it  is  the  only  form  of  aorist  which  is 
made  firom  more  verbs  in  AV.  than  in  RV.);  and  in  Veda  and  Brahmana  together 
about  seventy  roots  exhibit  the  formation' more  or  less  fully.  Of  these  a  large 
number  (fully  half]  are  of  the  type  of  the  roots  which  make  their  present^ 
system  aceording  to  the  ^lass  (VII.),  having  a  vowel  capable  of  puna-strength- 
ening before  a  final    consonant   (758):   thus,    with   i,  chid,   bhid,  nij,  pift 
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ru,  vid,  i^is  {^cu),  2(t«,  fvity  «ie,  sridh;  —  witbii,  kmdh,  kfudh,  duf^  dyfU, 
druhj  pu$,  hudh^  bhuj,  mue,  mtM,  yuj,  rudh,  muA,  mhy  pue ;  ^~  with  r,  fihy 
bri,  grdh,  trp^  trs,  trhf  drp,  drp,  mra^  vr/,  vfi,  vrdh,  «fp.  A  Binall  numbdr 
end  in  vowels:  thxLB,  r,  fcr,  gr,  $r  (whloh  have  the  yuno-Btrengthening 
throughoat),  JU  (^  ahyat  once  in  AY.),  $tu  {^  stuvaiam,  3d  sing.  impy.  mid., 
once  In  AV.);  and  seT«ra]  in  a,  apparent  tranafera  from  the  root-class  by 
the  weakening  of  their  a  to  a:  thns,  khyd,  hvUy  vyd^  fva,  and  (In  BV.  only) 
da  and  dfia.  A  few  have  a  penultimate  nasal  in  the  present  and  elsewhere, 
which  in  this  aorist  is  lost:  thus,  bhrahQ,  wans,  krand,  manth,  randh.  Of 
less  dassiflable  character  are  kram,  gam,  tarn,  fam,  from,  tan,  van,  son, 
sad,  rddh,  dabh,  sap,  dp.  It,  daa,  (kils.  The  anomalous  dstham  is  the  aorist 
of  at  ^throw*.  The  roots  pat,  noQ,  vac  form  the  tense-stems  papta,  ne^a^ 
voca,  of  which  the  first  is  palpably  and  the  other  two  are  probably  the  result 
of  reduplication ;  but  the  language  has  lost  the  sense  of  their  being  such, 
and  makes  otber  reduplicated  aorists  (3)  from  the  same  roots  (see  below,  864). 

848.  The  inflection  of  this  aorist  is  in  general  so  regular  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  only  examples  of  its  Vedic  forms.  We  may  take  as 
model  avidavn,  from  yvid  ^flnd\  of  which  the  various  persons  and  modes  are 
more  frequent  and  in  fuller  variety  than  those  of  any  other  verb.  Only  the 
forms  actually  quotable  are  instanced;  those  of  which  the  examples  found 
are  from  other  verbs  than  vid  are  bracketed.     Thus: 


active. 

middle. 

8. 

d. 

p. 

8. 

d. 

P- 

1    6.vidam 

Aviddva 

&vidd,ma 

dvide 

[dviddvahi] 

dviddmahi 

2   &vida8 

[avidata] 

[dvidathda] 

3    6.vidat 

dvidan 

favidatal 

favidetdml 

dvidanta 

The  middle  forms  are  rare  in  the  earlier  language,  as  in  the  later:  we 
have  dhve  etc.,  dkhye  etc.,  dvide  (J)  and  avidanta,  avoeathds  and  avocdvahi 
(and  aviddrruihe  GB.  and  aaicdmahe  KB.  are  doubtless  to  be  amended  to  mahtj. 

Augmentless  forms,  with  indicative  or  subjunctive  value,  are  not  in- 
frequent. Examples,  showing  accent  on  the  tense-sign,  according  to  the 
general  analogies  of  the  formation,  are  ruhdm,  arpas,  hhujdt,  viddt,  araidm, 
voeata,  pakan;  vidata  (3d  sing.),  ardmahi,  QUdmahi,  viddnta,  budhdnta, 
mfsanta  (for  exceptions  as  regards  accent,  see  below,  863). 

Modes  of  the  o-aorist. 

849.  The  subjunctive  forms  of  this  aorist  are  few;  those  which  occur 
ue  instanced  below,  in  the  method  which  was  followed  for  the  indicative : 

1  [vidiva]  viddma  [viddmahe] 

2  hiddsi 
[vidds 

3  viddt  [viddtdi  ?] 

The  ending  thana  is  found  once,  in  risdthana.  Of  middle  forms  occur 
only  fffdtdi  (AY.:  but  doubtless  misreading  for  ^aydtdi)  and  fisdmahe  (AY., 
for  RV.  fifdmahi}. 


viddthas         viddtha 
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860.  The'  optettres  «re  few  la  the  oldest  langUAge,  bat  become  more 
frequent,  and  In  the  BiShmaOas  are  not  rare.  Examples  are:  in  acttte, 
vidSyam,  $<miymn;  iridi^^  game$;  garnet,  voeet;  gametam;  paib^ma,  tanima; 
vareta;  In  middle,  (only)  videya;  gamemahi,  vcMemahi, 

A  single  middle  precative  form  occurs,  namely  videtta  (AT.,  once);  it 
is  so  isolated  that  hov  much  may  be  inferred  from  it  is  very  qnestionable. 

851.  A  complete  series  of  active  imperative  forms  are  made  from  ysad 
(including  tadatanay  2d  pi.),  and  the  middle  sadcmtam.  Other  imperatiTes 
are  very  rare :  namely,  sdraj  ruha ;  ruhdtam,  viddtam ;  khydta ;  and,  in  middle, 
stuvcUdm  (?). 

Participles  of  the  o-aoriat. 

862.  The  active  participles  tfpdnt,  rtidhdrU,  vrdhdrU,  pUdnt,  fue&n% 
huvdmt,  s&vant,  and  (in  participial  compounds,  1309)  if tantr-,  gukant-, 
vidant'  (all  BY.)  are  to  be  assigned  with  plausibility  to  this  aorist. 

Likewise  the  middle  participles  vrdhand,  aridhand,  huvand;  and  perhaps 
also  vipand  and  fubhandj  although  no  personal  forms  corresponding  to  them 
occur. 

IxTeg:ularlties  of  the  o-aorist. 

863.  A  few  irregularities  and  peculiarities  may  be  noticed  here. 

The  roots  in  f,  which  (847)  show  a  strengthening  like  that  of  the 
present  of  the  sixth  or  unaccented  o-class,  haye  also  the  accent  on  the 
radical  syllable,  like  that  class:  thus,  from  |/r,  dranta  (augmentless  3d  pi.), 
sdrat  and  sdra.  The  root  sad  follows  the  same  rule:  thus,  sddatami  and 
from  ysan  are  found  sdnaa  and  sdnat  and  sdnema,  beside  sanSyam  and 
sarUma.  It  is  questionable  whether  these  are  not  true  analogues  of  the  sixth- 
class  (unaccented  a-class)  present-system.  On  the  other  hand,  r&hai  (beside 
ruhdm,  ruhdva,  ruhdtam)  and  rfsat  (only  accented  form)  are  anomalies.  From 
yvae,  the  optative  is  accented  voeiyam,  vocima,  voeiyus;  elsewhere  the 
accent  is  on  the  root->syllable :  thus,  vdce,  vdcai,  v(kati,  vdearUa, 

■  854«  The  stem  voe  has  in  Yedic  use  well-nigh  assumed  the  value  of 
a  root ;  its  forms  are  very  various  and  of  firequent  use,  in  RY .  especially  far 
outnumbering  in  occurrences  all  other  forms  from  /vac.  Besides  those  already 
given,  we  find  vocd  (1st  sing,  impv.)  and  vocaii,  vocavdhdi;  voces,  voeeya^ 
vocemdhi;  vocatdt  (2d  sing.),  vocatu,  vocatam,  vocata. 

Of  the  stem  ne^a  from  yna^  only  ne^at  occurs. 

The  root  fds  (as  in  some  of  its  present  forms :  638)  is  weakened  to  (;», 
and  makes  acisam. 

855.  Isolated  forms  which  have  more  or  less  completely 
the  aspect  of  indicative  presents  are  made  from  some  roots  be- 
side the  aorist-sy stems  of  the  first  two  classes.  It  must  be  left 
for  maturer  research  to  determine  how  far  they  may  be  relics 
of  original  presents,  and  how  far  recent  productions,  made  in 
the  way  of  conversion  of  the  aorist-stem  to  a  root  in  value. 
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li.  (3)  Reduplicated  Aorist. 

866.  The  reduplicated  aorist  is  different  from  the  other 
fonns  of  aorist  in  that  it  has*  come  to  be  attached  in  almost 
all  cases  to  the  deriyative  (causative  etc.)  conjugation  in 
^nr  dya,  as  the  aorist  of  that  conjugation,  and  is  therefore 
liable  to  be  made  from  all  roots  which  have  such  a  conju- 
gation, beside  the  aorist  or  aorists  which  belong  to  their 
primary  conjugation.  Since,  however,  the  connection  of 
the  two  is  no  formal  one  (the  aorist  being  made  directly 
from  the  root,  and  not  from  the  causative  stem),  but  rather 
a  matter  of  established  association^  owing  to  kinship  of 
meaning,  the  formation  and  inflection  of  this  kind  of  aor- 
ist is  best  treated  here,  along  with  the  others. 

857.  Its  characteristic  is  a  reduplication  of  the  radical 
syllable,  by  which  it  is  assimilated,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  imperfect  of  the  reduplicating  class  (11.),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  so-called  pluperfect.  But  the  aorist  re- 
duplication has  taken  on  a  quite  peculiar  character,  with 
few  traces  left  even  in  the  Veda  of  a  different  condition 
which  may  have  preceded  this. 

858.  As  regards^  indeed,  the  consonant  of  the  redupli- 
cation, it  follows  the  general  rules  already  given  (590).  And 
the  quality  of  the  reduplicated  vowel  is  in  general  as  in  the 
formations  already  treated:  it  needs  only  to  be  noted  that 
an  a-vowel  and  r  (or  ar)  are  usually  (for  exceptions,  see 
below,  860)  repeated  by  an  t-vowel  —  as  they  are,  to  a 
considerable  extent,   in  the  reduplicated  present  also  (660). 

But  in  regard  to  quantitjr,  this  aorist  aims  always  at 
establishing  a  diversity  between  the  reduplicating  and  radi- 
cal syllables,  making  the  one  heavy  and  the  other  light. 
And  the  preference  is  very  markedly  for  a  heavy  redupli- 
cation and  a  light  root- syllable  —  which  relation  is  brought 
about  wherever  the  conditions  allow.     Thus : 
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868.  If  the  root  is  a  light  syllable  (having  a  short 
vowel  followed  by  a  siogle  consonant),  the  reduplication  is 
made  heavy. 

And  this,  usually  by  lengthening  the  reduplicating  vowel, 
with  i  for  radical  a  or  f  or  f  (in  the  single  root  containing  tbat 
vowel) :  thus,  artrisamy  adudusam,  qfpanamy  avlvfdham,  actklpam. 
The  great  majority  of  aorists  are  of  this  form. 

If,  however,  the  root  begins  with  two  consonants,  so  tliat 
the  reduplicating  syllable  will  be  heavy  whatever  the  quantity  of 
its  vowel,  the  vowel  remains  short :  thus,  aciksipam,  acukrudhanty 
(Uiirasam,  ajpitpfgam. 

860.  K  the  root  is  a  heavy  syllable    (having  a  long 

vowel,  or  a  short  before  two  consonants),    the  vowel  of  the 

reduplication  is  short :   and,  in  this  case  ^  a  or  ^  a,   and 

^  r  (if  it  occurs),  are  reduplicated  hy  ^  a. 

Thus  adidiksam,  abub/nlsam,  adtudakaam,  tidadhavamy  cUafansam. 
And,  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  root  both  begins  and  ends 
with  two  consonants,  both  syllables  are  necessarily  heavy,  not- 
withstanding the  short  vowel  in  the  former :  thus,  apapracchamy 
acaskandam  (neither,  apparently,  found  in  use). 

These  aorists  are  not  distinguishable  in  fonn  from  the  so-called  pluper- 
fects (817  ff.). 

861.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  about  the  favored  relation 
of  heavy  reduplication  and  light  radical  syllable,  a  heavy  root  is 
sometimes  made  light :  either  by  shortening  its  vowel,  as  in 
amvagam  from  Yvag,  astsadham  from  j/scUiAy  adidipam  (K.  and 
later:  RV.  has  didipas)  from  ydip,  dbihhisam  from  yhJm,  asu- 
mtcam  from  ysuc;  or  by  dropping  a  penultimate  nasal,  as  in 
acikradam  from  ykrand,  asisyadam  from  y  syand. 

In  those  cases  in  which  (1047)  an  aorist  is  formed  directly 
from  a  causal  stem  in  op,  the  a  is  abbreviated  to  i :  thus,  atUtMp- 
am  etc.,  aji/mpaty  jlMpctSy  qfi/ipata  (but  VS.  ctfifapaia)]  but  from 
grap  comes  agtgrapama   (QB.). 

862.  Examples  of  this  aorist  from  roots  with  initial  vowel  are  very  rare; 
the  older  language  has  only  amamat  (or  amamat)  from  yamy  and  arpipam 
(augmentless)  from  the  causative  stem  arp  of  )/r  —  in  which  latter  the  root 
is  excessively  abbreviated.  The  grammarians  give  other  similar  formations, 
as  arcieam  from  yarCy  aubjijam  from  yubj,  arjiham  from  yarhy  aicUuam 
from  yVcs,  ardidham  from  yrdh.  Compare  the  similar  reduplication  in  de- 
siderative  stems:  1029b. 

863.    Of  special  irregularities  may  be  mentioned: 
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From  ydyut  is  made  adidyutam  (taU^g  its  ledaplioatlng  vowel  ttom  the 
y  instead  of  the  u);  yplu  makes  apiplavam  (QB.  etc.). 

Some  verbs  with  radical  a  or  r  are  by  the  grammarians  allowed  to  re- 
duplicate with  either  t  (i)  or  a,  or  even  with  a  only.  Others  are  allowed 
either  to  retain  or  shorten  a  long  root-vowel.  Details  are  unnecessary,  the 
whole  formation  being  so  rare,  and  the  forms  instanced  having  never  been 
met  with  in  nse.  » 

As  to  apaptaniy  avoccan,  and  ancfam,  see  above,  847. 

864.  The  inflection  of  the  reduplicated  aorist  is  like 
that  of  an  imperfect  of  the  second  general  conjugation :  that 
is  to  say,  it  has  the  union-vowel  51  a  before  the  endings, 
with  all  the  peculiarities  which  the  presence  of  that  vowel 
conditions.     Thus,  from  y^Rjan,   *give  birth': 

active.  middle, 

s.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

STsffeRq  ^flsRFT      ^Isfi^sTW  q^lsl^         MsflslHNi^  ^IsflslHWi^ 
d^'i/anam  dftjanava      dftfanama  dftfane  dfifanavahi    dfijanamahi 

^Isftspm^  5lsftsRrF|[^  MsflsMH    MsfisWyiH^  **silsAyi4^  *ts|]s|H^ 
i^janas     dfyanatam    Afyanata    dfijdnathas   dfijanetham  dftfanadhvam 

agsffer^  Msfisf^HIH^  ^IsfisFR^  MsflslHd       ^ISfisHdlH^  3E|sffeRrT 
AjycMat     d^ydnatam    dfijanan     dfifanata       dfyanetam     Ajijananta 

865.  The  middle  forms  are  quite  rare  in  the  older  language 
(the  3d  pi.  is  decidedly  the  most  common  of  them,  being  made 
from  eleven  roots ;  the  3d  s.  from  seven) ;  but  all  are  quotable 
except  1st  and  2d  du.  —  and  of  the  Ist  du.  no  active  example 
occurs.  * 

AilUxpt  appears  to  be  once  used  (RV.)  as  3d  sing.,  with  passive  sense. 

866.  A  final  f  has  the  ^wa-strengthening  before  the  end- 
ings :  thus,  apiparam,  aittaraSy  adtdharat,  avtvaran.  Of  similar 
strengthened  forms  from  t  and  t^-roots  are  found  apiprayan  (TS.), 
ctbibAat/anta  (RV.),  apiplavam  (QB.),  acucyavat  (K.);  of  unstrength- 
ened,  agugruvat  (GB.).  Few  roots  ending  in  other  vowels'  than  r 
make  this  aorist :  see  below,   868. 

867.  Forms  of  the  inflection  without  nnlon-vowel  are  occasionally  met 
with:  namely,  from  roots  ending  in  consonants,  sfsvap  (2d  sing.,  augmentless) 
from  ysvap,  and  a^i^nat  from  y^nath;  from  roots  in  r  or  or,  didhar  (2d  sing.), 
and  ajtgar  (2d  and  3d  sing.).  Of  3d  pi.  in  us  are  found  almost  only  a  form 
or  two  from  t'  and  u-roots,  with  guna  before  the  ending:  thus,  a^i^rayus, 
acueyavui,  a^u^ravus^  asusavus  (?  AB.);  but  also  dbtbhajus  (^B.).  And  the 
3d  pi.  mid.  avavrtfan  and  avavrtranta  and  dsaargram  seem  to  belong  here 
rather  than  to  the  pluperfect. 
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868.  In  the  later  language ,  a  few  roots  are  said  by  the 
grammarians  to  make  this  aorist  as  a  part  of  their  primary  con- 
jugation :  they ,  are  pri  and  fvij  dru  and  sru,  kam,  and  d/ia  'suck' 

(fvt  and  d^  optionally). 

In  tbe  older  language  are  found  from  y^ri  a^tet  and  acicrayui  (noticed 
In  the  preceding  paragraph);  fipom  ydru,  adudrot  and  adudruvat  (TB.:  not 
used  as  aorist);  from  ysrUj  (uutrot  and  (angmentless)  8uaros  and  nuroi.  Of 
forms  analogous  with  these  occur  a  number  from  roots  in  u  or  u:  thus, 
anunot  and  nUnot  from  ynu;  yuyoi  from  y^/u  'repeV;  dudhot  from  ydhu; 
apupot  from  ypu;  tuto$  and  tntot  from  ytu;  and  one  or  two  from  roots  in  i 
^  or  i:  thus,  siiet  from  yii  (or  aa)  'bind*;  apipres  (with  apiprayan^  noticed 
above)  from  ypH  (and  the  ^imperfecta"  from  didhi  etc.,  676,  are  of  corres- 
ponding form).  And  from  ycyu  are  made,  with  union- vowel  i,  aeueyaoU 
and  aeucyavitana.  None  of  these  forms  possess  a  necessarily  causative  or  a 
decidedly  aoristic  value,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  should  not  all 
be  assigned  to  the  perfect-system. 

Modes  of  the  BedupHoated  Aorist. 

869.  As  in  other  preterit  formations,  the  angmentless  in- 
dicative persons  of  this  aorist  are  used  subjunctively,  and  they 
are  very  much  more  frequent  than  true  subjunctives. 

Of  the  latter  are  found  enly  riradha  (Ist  sing.);  tStapa$i;  ciklpaU  and 
nsadfuUij  and  piapr^i  (as  if  corresponding  to  an  indicative  apisprk^  like 
a^i^naty^  and  perhaps  the  1st  sing.  mid.  QOQvacai. 

The  augmenUess  indicative  forms  are  accented  in  general  on  the  redu- 
plication: thus,  didhara»,  nlnacaa;  JXJanat,  piparat;  jJjanan;  also  9(»vap; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  ^i^dthcu  and  fiondthai;  and  dudrdvai, 
^UQrdvat,  tustdvat  (which  perhaps  belong  rather  to  the  perfect :  compare  810). 
According  to  the  native  grammarians,  the  accent  rests  either  on  tlie  radical 
syllable  or  on  the  one  that  follows  it. 

870.  Optative  forms  are  even  rarer.  The  least  questionable  case  is  the 
middle  "precative"  ririHsta  {ririnsta  has  been  ranked  above  with  sasahMta^ 
as  a  perfect:  812b).  Cucyummahi  and  cucyavlrata  belong  either  here  or  to 
the  perfect-system. 

871.  Of  imperatives,  we  have  the  indubitable  forms  pupwantu  and 
Ci^rathantu.  And  jigrtdm  and  jigrtdj  and  didhrtam  and  didhrtd  (all  RY.  only), 
are  doubtless  to  be  referred  hither,  as  corresponding  to  the  indicatives  (without 
union-vowel)  ajtgar  and  adidkar:  their  short  reduplicating  vowel  and  their 
accent  assimilate  them  closely  to  the  reduplicated  imperfects  (cl.  II.),  with 
which  we  are  probably  to  regard  this  aorist  as  ultimately  related. 

872.  No  participle  is  found  belonging  to  the  reduplicated  aorist. 

878.  The  number  of  roots  from  which  this  aorist  is  met 
with  in  the  earlier  language  is  about  ninety.  In  the  classical 
Sanskrit  it  is  very  unusual ;  in  the  whole  series  of  later  texts 
mentioned  above   (826)  it  occurs  only  once. 
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in.  Sibilant-Aorist. 

874.  The  common  tense-sign  of  all  the  varieties  of  this 
aorist  is  a  H  ^  (convertible  to  ^  «)  which  is  added  to  the 
root  in  forming  the  tense-stem. 

This  sibUant  lias  no  analogues  among  the  class-signs  of  the  present- 
system  ;  bnt  it  is  to  be  compared  with  that  which  appears  (and  likewise  with 
or  without  the  same  union- vowel  i)  in  the  stems  of  the  future  tense- system 
(chap.  XII.)  and  of  the  desiderative  oonjugation  (chap.  XIV.). 

To  the  root  thus  increased  the  augment  is  prefixed  and 
the  secondary  endings  are  added. 

876.  In  the  case  of  a  few  roots,  the  sibilant  tense- 
stem  (always  ending  in  3  ks)  is  further  increased  by  an  3Bf  a, 
and  the  inflection  is  nearly  like  that  of  an  imperfect  of  the 
second  general  conjugation. 

876.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  sibilant  is  the 
final  of  the  tense-stem,  and  the  inflection  is  like  that  of  an 
imperfect  of  the  first  general  conjugation. 

And  these,  again,  fall  into  two  nearly  equal  and  strongly 
marked  classes,  according  as  the  sibilant  is  added  imme- 
diately to  the  final  of  the  root,  or  with  an  auxiliary  vowel 
^  t,  making  the  tense-sign  ^  is.  Finally,  before  this  ^  is 
the  root  is  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases  increased  by  a 
T\  8y  making  the  whole  addition  f^^  sis, 

877.  We  have,  then,  the  following  classification  for  the 
varieties  of  sibilant-aorist : 

A.  With  endings  added  directly  to  the  sibilant: 

4.  with  H  s  simply  after  the  root:  «-aorist; 

5.  with  ^  *  before  the  ^  s:  eis-aorist; 

6.  the  same,  with  ^  5  at  end  of  root:  «is-aorist. 

B.  With  5f  a  added  to  the  sibilant  before  the  endings: 

7.  with  sibilant  and  ^  a:  ^a-aorist. 

As  regards  the  distinction  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  forms,  it  may 
be  said  in  a  general  way  that  those  roots  incline  to  take  the  auxiliary  i'  in 
the  aorist  which  take  it  also  in  other  formations ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
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down  any  strict  rules  as  to  this  accordance,  and  also,  considering  the  rarity 
of  aorist-forms  in  the  later  language,  practically  qnite  useless  to  attempt  the 
task.     See  below,  903. 

4.  The  ^-aorist. 

878.  The  tense-stem  of  this  aorist  is  made  by  adding 

Ff  5  to  the  augmented  root,  of  which  also  the  vowel  is  usu- 
ally strengthened. 

879.  The  general  rules  as  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
root-vowel  are  these: 

a.  A  final  vowel  (including  JR"  r)  has  the  vrddhi-chmge 
in  the  active,  and  (excepting  IR  r)  gur^  in  the  middle :  thus, 
from  ]/5ft,  active  stem  35^  ariais^  middle  stem  35RT^  ane%; 
from  1/51  p^w,  ^Wt^  a^oMB  and  SP^t^  a^os;  from  i/Sfj  kr, 
vi^m  akars  and  5|cR^  akrs. 

b.  A  medial  vowel  has  the  vrddhi-change  in  the  active, 
and  remains  unaltered  in  the  middle :  thus,  from  y^^  chand^ 
active  stem  «i^irH  achants,  middle  stem  s^^rH  achants;  from 
y^  ric,  ^1^  araiks  and  5rf^  ariks;  from  y  "^  rudh^ 
tA{\r^oTcmts^  and  *4^r^  aruU;  from  j/^sT  srj\  MMM  asraks 
and  3^1^  asrks. 

880.  The  endings  are  the  usual  secondary  ones,  with 
3H  tcs  (not  3BR  an)  in  3d  pi.  act.,  and  W{  ata  (not  5RT  anta] 
in  3d  pi.  mid. 

But  before  H  s  and  cT  ^  of  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  is  in 
the  later  language  always  inserted  an  ^  i,  making  the  end- 
mgs  ^  Is  and  ^  tt. 

This  Insertion  is  unknown  in  the  earliest  language  (of  the  BV.}:  see 
below,  888. 

881.  Before  endings  beginning  with  t  or  th,  the  tense- 
sign  s  is  (233  b]  omitted  after  the  final  consonant  of  a  root  — 
unless  this  be  r,   or  »  or  m   (converted  to  anusvar<i). 

The  same  omission  is  of  course  made  before  dhvam,  after  either  vowel 
or  consonant;  and  the  ending  becomes  dhvam,  provided  the  sibilant,  if  retained, 
would  have  been  a:  thus,  astodhvam  and  avrdhvam  (beside  astosata  and 
avr8ata)j  but  aradhvam  (beside  arasata).  These  three  are  the  only  test-caae« 
for  the  form  of  the  ending  which  have  been   noted  in  the  older  laogoage; 
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except  drdhvam   {ydr  'regard':   ^B.,  once),  whicli  is  to  driha$  (2d  Bing.)  as 
avrdhvam  and  avrmta  to  avri  and  avrthoB. 

•  •  •  •  • 

According  to  the  grammarians,  the  omission  of  a  before  (  and  th  takes 
place  also  after  a  short  Towel  (the  case  can  occur  only  in  the  2d  and  3d  sing, 
mid.);  but  we  have  seen  above  (834a)  that  this  is  to  be  viewed  rather  as 
a  substitution  in  those  persons  of  the  forms  of  the  root-aorist.  Neither  in 
the  earlier  nor  in  the  later  language,  however,  does  any  example  occur  of  an 
aorist-form  with  s  retained  after  a  short  vowel  before  these  endings. 

882.  As  examples  of  the  inflection  of  this  variety  of 
sibilant  aorist  we  may  take  the  roots  "^  rudh,  ^obstruct', 
and  sft  nt,   lead'.     Thus: 

active.  middle. 


s. 


d. 


1   MflrHH^  MflrH 

drautsam  drautsva 

drautsis  drauttam 

drautsii  drauttam 


1    y^MM 
dndisam 

dnaisis 

3     5^^ 
•s. 

dnatstt 


dnaisva 

m 

dnaistam 
dnaistam 


drautsma 

3^ 
drautta 

drautsits 
dnaisma 

• 

dndista 
dnaistts 


8. 


d. 


drutsi 

drutthds 

drutta 

dnesi 

35R^m 

dnesthaa 
dnesta 


drutsvahi       drutsma/d 


druiadthdm    druddhvam 


drutsdtdm     drutsata 


dnesvahi 

m 

dnesatham 
dnesatdm 


dnesmahi 

dnedhvam 

dnesata 


883.  The  omission  of  a  in  the  active  forms  is  a  case  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. In  the  older  language  have  been  noted  only  aehantta  (RV.;  written 
aehanta,  by  231),  ahhakta  (AB.),  and  the  augmentless  tdptam  and  gapta 
(repeatedly  in  the  Brahmanas).  The  middle  forms  with  omission  are  in- 
distinguishable from  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  root-aorist;  and  whether, 
in  the  older  language,  a  given  form  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  one  aorist  or  to 
the  other  is  a  question  difficult  to  settle.  Above  (834  b — d)  were  given  all 
the  older  forms  of  belongings  thus  questionable. 

884.  Certain  roots  in  a  weaken  the  a  in  middle  inflection 
to  i  (as  also  in  the  root-aorist:  above,  834 a):  these  are  said  to 
be  sthdj  da  [da  'give',  and  da  'cut'  and  'share'),  and  dAd  [dhd 
'put',  and  dhd  'suck'j ;  in  the  older  language  have  been  noted 
only  ddisi  and  adisata  (from  dd  'give']  and  asthisata.  TA.  has 
agisata  from  ygd  'sing'. 

The  middle  inflection  of  the  aorist  of  ydd  would  be,  then. 
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according   to   the  grammarians;     ddisij    ddiihas,    ddiia;    ddiwahi^ 
ddisathdm,  ddha^m;  ddismaki,  ddidkvmn,  ddimta. 

886.  Roots  ending  in  changeable  r  (so-called  loots  in  f ;  242)  are  said 
by  the  grammarians  to  convert  this  vowel  to  vr  in  middle  forms :  thus,  ostifn, 
ai^rsthaSt  etc.  (from  }/<fr):  hardly  any  such  forms,  however,  have  been  found 
in  the  older  language  (only  alnraata,  PB.;  and,  on  the  contrary,  astrsi  occnrs 
once,  AB.). 

886.  The  9-aorist  is  made  in  the  older  language  from  some- 
what over  a  hundred  roots  (in  RV.,  from  about  seventy;  in 
AV.,  from  about  fifty,  of  which  fifteen  are  additional  to  those 
in  RV. ;  and  the  other  texts  add  about  twenty  more  —  not  count- 
ing in  any  case  those  of  which  the  forms  may  be  from  the  root- 
aorist).  It  has  there  certain  peculiarities  of  stem-formation  and  in- 
flection, and  also  the  full  series  of  modes  —  of  which  the  optative 
middle   is  retained   also  in   the  later  language  as  ^'precative". 

887.  Irregularities  of  stem-formation  are : 

a.  The  roots  Au,  dhxi^  and  nu  have  u  instead  of  o  in  the  middle :  thus, 
akuBoia,  adhuscxta^  anxUi  and  anuiotdm  and  anufota ;  ydhur  (or  dhurv)  makes 
adhursata. 

b.  From  ymad  occurs  amatsua  (RV.,  once),  with  unstrengthened  vowel. 
C.    From   ygam  occurs    agasmahi,   apparently   for   aganamaki   (compare 

masiya,  below,  896). 

888.  The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  older  language  in  re- 
gard to  inflection  is  the  frequent  absence  of  t  in  the  endings  of 
2d  and  3d  sing,  act.,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  consonant- 
ending,  and  sometimes  of  root-finals  (150).  The  forms  without 
t  are  the  only  ones  found  in  RV.  and  K.,  and  they  outnumber 
the  others  in  AV.  and  TS.;  in  the  Brahmanas  they  grow  rarer 
(only  one,  adrak,  occurs  in  GB.  and  (?B.;  PB.  has  none). 

y  889.   If  the  root  ends  in  a  vowel,  only  the  consonant  of  the  ending  is 

/   necessarily  lost:    thus,  apras  (for  both  apras-8  and  apraa-t)  from  ypra:  and 

in  like  manner  ahas  from  yha;  —  ajais  (for  ajais-t]    from  yji;  and  in  like 

manner  cxais  from  ]/ci,   and  ndis  (augmentless)    from  ]/m;  —  and  yaw  (for 

ayauB-t)  from  yyu. 

Bat  (as  in  other  like  cases :  555)  in  3d  sing,  the  ending  t  is  sometimes 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  the  tense-sign;  and  we  have  a)ait  (beside  c^/aw 
and  ajaisit]  from  yji;  and  in  like  manner  acait^  a^rait,  ahdit,  ndit:  no  ex- 
amples have  been  noted  except  from  roots  in  i  and  t. 

880.  If  the  root  (in  either  its  simple  or  strengthened  form)  ends  in  t 
consonant,  the  tense-sign  is  lost  with  the  ending.  Thus,  abhor  (for  abhors^: 
beside  dbhafacmi,  dbharstam)  from  yhhr;  other  like  cases  are  ahar,  and  (from 
roots  in  ar)  akmr,  atsar^  aavar,  hvar.  Further,  draik  (585, end:  for  ardAf-t] 
from  yrie;  like  cases  are  a^vdit  from  y^mt,  and  (from  roots  with  medial  w) 
adydut  from  ydyut,  ardut  from  yrudh,  and  mduk  from  ymuc.  Further, 
from  roots  ending  in  the  palatals  and  h,  aprdk  from  ypre,   asrak  from  ysfh 
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abhdk  from  ybha^^  adrak  from  ydrf,  adhdk  from  yddh;  but,  with  a  different 
change  of  the  final,  ay  at  froiu  Yyaj^  aprat  from  yprck,  and  avdt  from  yvah ; 
and  (above,  146)  srda  appears  to  stand  twice  in  AV.  for  arof't  from  ysrj : 
RV.  has  also  twice  ayaa  from  yyaj.  Further,  from  roots  ending  in  a  nasal, 
atan  from  ]/ton,  khan  from  ykhanj  ayan  and  andn  from  }/|^yam  and  nam 
(148). 

If,  again,  the  root  ends  in  a  double  consonant,  the  latter  of  the  two  is 
lost  along  with  tense-sign  and  ending:  thus,  aehan  (for  aehant^-t;  beside 
achantta  and  achdnUus)  from  yehand;  and  other  like  cases  are  akran,  askTiriy 
and   asyan. 

A  relic  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  older  inflection  has  been  preserved  to 
the  later  language  in  the  2d  sing,  hhdis,  from  yhhi. 

891.  Irregularities  of  Inflection  do  not  occur  further:  aveaam  from  yvi 
is  too  great  an  anomaly  to  be  accepted. 

Modes  of  the  ^-aorist. 

892.  The  indicative  forms  without  augment  are  used  in  a 
subjunctive  sense,  especially  after  m&  prohibitive,  and  are  not 
uncommon.  Examples  with  accent,  however,  are  extremely  rare  ; 
there  has  been  noted  only  vdmi,  middle ;  judging  from  this, 
the  tone  would  be  found  on  the  radical  syllable.  According 
to  the  Hindu  grammarians,  it  may  be  laid  on  either  root  or 
ending. 

898.  Proper  subjunctive  forms  are  not  rare  in  RV.,  but 
are  markedly  less  common  in  the  later  Vedic  texts,  and  very 
seldom  met  with  in  the  Brahmanas.  They  are  regularly  made 
with  ^/wa-strengthening  of  the  radical  vowel,  in  both  active  and 
middle,  and  with  accent  on  the  root. 

The  forms  with  primary  endings  are :  in  active,  atofdni ;  dandsi ;  ^sati, 
parsatij  pasati,  matsatiy  yosati,  vakaati,  aaksati;  dSaal^iof,  dhdaathas,  pdraathaa^ 
vaJtsaihaa,  varaathaa;  pGaataa,  yarhsataaj  yaksataa,  vakaataa;  dhdaathaj  neaatkaj 
pdrmtha,  mdUaihai  —  in  middle,  nafhadi,  mahadi;  mdhaase;  kramaate,  trBaaU, 
dar8at€f  mdhaate,  yaksaUj  rdaate^  vanaaUy  adkaate,  hdaaU;  trdadthe  (not 
trdadithe,  as  we  should  rather  expect);  ndmaahte,  mdhaante:  and,  with  the 
fuller  ending  in  3d  sing.,  mdadtdi. 

The  forms  with  secondary  endings  are  (active  only):  jeaaa,  vdkaaa;  ddraaty 
fUsat,  pdkaat,  ydkaai^  y(^9at,  vdnaat,  vdkaat,  vSaat^  adtaat,  chantaat,  etc. 
(14  others);  yakaatdm;  atoadma,'  paraan,  yamaan,  yoaan,  rdaan,  vakaan,  Qiaan, 
^fiSaan.  Of  these,  yakaat  and  vaJcaat  are  found  not  rarely  in  the  Brahmanas ; 
any  others,  hardly  more  than  sporadically. 

894.   Of  irregularities  are  to  be  noted  the  following: 

a.  The  forms  drkaaae  and  prkaaae  (2d  sing,  mid.)  lack  the  yuna-strength- 
ening. 

b.  Jeaarriy    atoaamy  and  yoaam  (AV.  yuaam,  with  u  for  o  as  in  anuaata 
Whitney,  Grammar.  19 
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etc.)  appear  to  be  first  persona  formed  under  govemment  of  the  analogy  of 
the  second  and  third  —  unless  they  are  relics  of  a  state  of  things  anterior 
to  the  vfcid&i'Strengthening :  in  which  case  jesma  is  to  be  compared  with  them 
(we  should  expect  jditma  or  Jesdma). 

o.  From  roots  in  a  are  made  a  few  forms  of  problematic  character: 
namely,  yesam  (only  case  in  Ry.)>  khyesamy  jnesarrij  geaam  and  gemia,  dema, 
stheaam  and  sthenu.  Their  value  is  optative.  The  analogy  of  Je$am  and 
jtfma  suggests  the  possibility  of  their  derivation  from  i-forms  of  the  a-roots; 
or  the  sibilant  might  be  of  a  precative  character  (thus,  yd-i-8-am).  That 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  to  the  M-aorist  appears  highly  improbable. 

d.  The  RV.  has  a  few  difficult  first  persons  middle  in  se,  which  are 
perhaps  best  noted  here.  They  are:  1.  from  the  simple  root,  hrae,  hUe  (and 
ohise?),  stuai;  2.  from  present-stems,  arcaaty  rnjasty  yajase,  gdyiae^  QVS^ 
and  Tpuniai.    They  have  the  value  of  indicative  present.    Compare  below,  897. 

895.  Optative  forms  of  this  aorist  are  made  in  the  middle  only,  and 
they  have  in  2d  and  3d  sing,  always  the  precative  s  before  the  endings. 
Those  found  to  occur  in  the  older  language  are:  dinya,  dhinya,  hhakdyd, 
manya  (for  manaiyc^,  mukaiya,  rdnyay  aakaiyaj  aPrinya;  mahaiathaa;  darnata, 
bhakaHata,  manaiiata,  mrkaiata:  hhakaimahL  dhtikaimdhi,  mahaimdhL  van8im6hL 
aakaimdhi;  mahairaia.  PB.  has  hhukaiaiya,  which  should  belong  to  a  siVaorist. 
The  RV.  form  triaithdm  (for  trdsiydthdm  or  trdadthdm)  is  an  isolated  anomaly. 

This  optative  makes  a  part  of  the  accepted  'precative"  of  the  later 
language :  see  below,  921  ff. 

896.  Imperative  persons  from  this  aorist  are  extremely  rare :  we  ilnd 
only  the  2d  sing.  act.  neaa  and  paraa  (both  from  a-stems,  and  showing 
rather,  therefore,  a  treatment  of  the  aorist-stem  as  a  root),  and  the  3d  sing- 
mid,  rdaatdm  and  pi.  rdaantdm  (of  which  the  same  may  be  said). 

Participles  of  the  «- Aorist. 

897. '  Active  participles  are  ddkacA  or  dhdkaat,  and  adkaat  (both  RV.). 

If  rr^aae  (above,  894  d)  is  to  be  reckoned  as  an  s-aorist  form,  rnjaaani 
is  an  8-aorist  participle ;  and  of  a  kindred  character,  apparently,  are  arfaaand, 
dhaadnaj  jrayaadndf  dhiyaadnd,  mandckadndf  yamaadnd,  rctbhaadnd,  vrdhaadnd, 
aahaadnd,  ^vaadndj  all  in  RV.;  with  namcudnd,  bhtydadna^  in  AY. 

5.  The  /^-aorist. 

898.  The  tense-stem  of  this  aorist  adds  the  general 
tense-sign  H  «  by  help  of  a  prefixed  auxiliary  vowel  ^  t, 
making  ^  is^  to  the  root,  which  is  usually  strengthened, 
and  which  has  the  augment. 

899.  The  rules  as  to  the  strengthening  of  the  root  are 
as  follows: 


i 
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a.  A  final  vowel  has  vrddhi  in  the  active,  and  gufia  in 
the  middle :  thus,  t^mloi^  apavis  and  ^h(q|C4  apavis  from  y  ^ 
p^;  MHlf^M  atdrisj    act.,    from  j/rT  fv;  M^^lRlM  agayis^    mid., 
from  y5ft  pt. 

b.  An  interior  vowel  has  ^2/^a,  if  capable  of  it,  in  both 
voices:  thus,  3BJ5Tf^  alegisj  act.  and  mid.,  from  ]/f^T5r  lig; 
SBIjrf^m  arocis  from  yi^  tuc;  ^fcrf^^  avarsis  from  ysfq"  t?r«/ 
but  MsJlic^N  (iftms  from  y  sft^  /it?. 

c.  Medial  3g[  a  is  sometimes  lengthened  in  the  active; 
but  it  more  usually  remains  unchanged  in  both  voices. 

The  roots  in  the  older  language  which  show  the  lengthening  are  kan, 
san,  ran,  aton,  tanSy  vrajy  vad,  mady  car,  tsar,  hvar,  jval,  das.  From  svan 
and  sah  occur  forms  of  both  kinds. 

900.  Of  exceptions  may  be  noted :  ymrj  has  (as  elsewhere :  627)  vrddhi 
instead  of  guna:  thas,  amarjimm;  yatr  has  a^taris,  and  j/fr  has  a^arit  (also 
a^arait  in  AV.),  with  gufya  in  active. 

The  root  grahh  or  grah  has  (as  in  future  etc.,  below,  935 d,  956j  long 
I  instead  of  i  before  the  sibilant :  thus,  agrahhUma,  agrahutay  agrabhUata. 
The  roots  in  changeable  r  (so-called  roots  in  f ;  242),  and  yvr  are  said  by 
the  grammarians  to  do  the  same  optionally;  but  no  forms  with  long  i  from 
such  roots  are  found  in  the  older  language. 

901.  The  endings   are   as   in   the  preceding  formation 

(3TT  U8   and  ^  ata   in   3d   pi.).     But   in   2d   and  3d  sing., 

the  combination  is-s  and  is-t  are   from   the   earliest  period 

of  the  language  contracted  into  ^  Is  and  ^  It, 

The  2d  pi.  mid.  should  end  always  in  idhvam  (or  iddhvam, 
from  is-dhvam:  232);  and  this  is  in  fact  the  form  in  the  only 
examples  quotable  from  the  older  language,  namely  ajanidhvam 
and  artidhvam  and  aindMdhvam;  but  the  grammarians  give  rules 
by  which  the  lingual  dh  is  optional  only,  and  that  after  i  pre- 
ceded by  g,   r,   I,   v,   h. 

902.  As  examples  of  the  inflection  of  the  «s-aorist  may 
be  taken  the  roots  ^  pu^  ^purify',  and  ^^  btcdh,  ^awake'. 
Thus : 

active.  middle, 

s.  d.  p.  s.  d.  p. 

1  ^mi^MH^  MMll^^     5IMIN^     *^Ml^fM      ^Tlf^^f^     ^ni^^fs^ 

dpamsam    dpavtsva      dpavisma    dpavisi        dpavisvahi     dpavtsmahi 

id* 
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2  mmnIw    wii^w   m\^    m\kwk\  m^^mw  w^m^ 

dpavls         dpavistam    dpavista      dpavisthus  dpavisatham  dpavidhvam 
dpavit         dpavistam     dpavmis      dpavista      dpavisatam    dpavisata 

,  jg^rtw!^  q^tltjw    mt^^  ^mm  M^nr^  H^Tmh 

dbodMsam  dbodAisva     dhodhisma  dbodhisi      diodhisvahi   dbodkismahi 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

903.  The  number  of  roots  from  which  forms  of  this  aor- 
ist  have  been  noted  in  the  older  language  is  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  (in  RV. ,  about  eighty ;  in  AV.  more  than  thirty,  of 
which  a  dozen  are  additional  to  those  in  RV . ;  in  the  other  texts, 
nearly  thirty  more).  Among  these  are  no  roots  in  a ;  but  other- 
wise they  are  of  every  variety  of  form  (rarest  in  final  i  and  t). 
Active  and  middle  persons  are  freely  made ;  but  very  sparingly 
from  the  same  root  (only  about  fifteen  roots  have  both  active 
and  middle  forms,  and  of  these  a  part  only  exceptionally  in  the 
one  voice  or  the  other). 

No  rule  appears  to  govern  the  choice  of  usage  between  the 
is  and  the  «-aorist ;  and  in  no  small  number  of  cases  (more  than 
a  fifth  of  all),   the  same  root  shows  forms  of  both  classes. 

904.  IrregularitieB  of  the  older  language   are  to  be  noticed  as  foUows: 

a.  The  contracted  forms  dkramim,  agrabhimf  and  avadhlm  (with  ang- 
mentless  vddhim)  are  found  In  Ist  sing.  act. 

b.  For  dfaiit  occurs  in  AY.  derail;  also  (in  a  part  of  the  MSS.) 
^arais  for  ^aria:  agrahaimm  is  found  in  AB.  (also  the  monstrous  form 
ajagrahhdimrh :  see  801  i). 

c.  From  yvad  is  found  vadi$ma  (once,  AB.),  with  short  root-vowel.  AV. 
has  nudisthds,  without  guna, 

d.  The  forms  atdrima  (RV.)  and  avddiran  (AY.),  though  they  lack  the 
sibilant,  are  perhaps  to  be  referred  to  this  aorist. 

e.  AJayitf  with  short  i  in  the  ending,  occurs  in  TS. 

Modes  of  the  ^.s-aorist. 

905.  As  usual,  augmentless  Indicative  forms  of  this  aorist  are  more 
common  than  proper  subjunctives.  Examples,  of  all  the  persons  found  to 
occur  (and  including  all  the  accented  words),  are,  in  the  active:  gdhsitamj 
vddhim;  mdthls,  vddhis,  ydms,  sSvls;  dvit,  jQrvU,  mdthity  vddhity  vefit; 
mardhistamf  dosistam^  hinsUtamj  avutanif  jdnistdm,  badhiatdm;  framstMj 
vddimia;  vadhista  and  vadhistanay  mathietana,  hinsUtai  hvdrUuSy  grakim; 
—  in  the  middle :  rddhiai ;  jdnisthds,  maraisthdsy  vyathisthds  ,*  krdmistay  jdnifia^ 
pavistay  prdthiatay  mdndista;  vyathiamahi.  The  accent  is  on  the  root-syllable 
{tanaiiSy  AY.  once,  is  probably  an  error). 
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906.  Of  sabjonotive  fonus  with  primary  endings  oocnr  only  the  1st  sing, 
act.  davisanif  and  the  1st  pi.  mid.  (with  unstrengthened  e)  yacifdmahe  and 
sanisdmahe. 

Forms  with  secondary  endings  are  almost  limited  to  2d  and  3d  sing.  act. 
There  are  found:  avisos,  kanisaa.  tdrisas.  rakaisas,  vddhisas,  vadisaa.  visiaas. 
QanaiacLS ;  kariaat,  jarribhiaat,  jdaiaat^  tdriaat,  nfndiaat,  pdriaat,  bddhiaat, 
mdrdhiaatj  yaciaatf  yodhiaaty  rakaiaaty  vaniaat,  vyathiaat,  ^anaiaatj  aaniaatj 
adviscU.  They  are  made,  it  will  he  noticed,  with  entire  regularity,  by  adding 
a  to  the  tense-stem  in  ia  before  the  endings.  The  only  other  persons  found 
to  occur  are  the  3d  pi.  act.  aankan  asd  mid.  adnUantaj  which  are  also 
regular.  Bhaviadt  (AB.  once)  is  a  solitary  example  of  a  form  with  double 
mode -sign.  The  radical  syllable  always  has  the  accent,  and  its  vowel  usually 
accords  with  that  of  the  indicative:  but  we  have  aan-  in  the  subjunctive 
against  aadniaam  (as  to  cay-  and  ran-f  see  below,  908). 

907.  The  middle  optative  of  this  aorist  also  forms  a  part  of  the  ac- 
cepted '^precative"  of  the  later  language.  It  is  very  rare  at  all  periods,  being 
made  in  RY.  from  only  five  roots,  and  in  AY.  from  two  of  the  same  and 
from  three  additional  ones  (six  of  the  eight  have  other  M-forms);  and  the 
remaining  texts  add,  so  far  as  noticed,  only  four  other  roots.  All  the  forms 
found  to  occur  are  as  follows :  janmyaf  indhipyay  edhiaiyd,  rucinya  and 
rocisiya,  gmiavya,'  modinathda;  janisiatat  vaiUmta;  aahinvahi;  edhiaimdhi^ 
janisimahi,  tdriaimahi,  mandiaimahi,  vandiaim&hi,  vardhiaimdhiy  adhiaimdhi 
and  adhmmdhi.  The  accent  is  on  the  ending,  and  this  would  lead  us  to 
expect  a  weak  form  of  root  throughout ;  but  the  usage  in  this  respect  appears 
to  be  various,  and  the  cases  are  too  few  to  allow  of  setting  up  any  rule. 

908.  Of  Imperative  forms,  we  have  from  yav  a  series :  namely,  aviddhf^ 
aviatu,  aviatdmy  avitd  (if  this,  as  seems  probable,  stands  anomalously  for 
avistd)  and  aviatdna:  two  of  these  are  of  unmistakably  imperative  form. 
Other  forms  occur  only  In  2d  du.  and  2d  pi.,  and  are  accordingly  such  as 
might  also  be  subjunctives  used  Imperatively  (which  is  further  made  probable 
for  two  of  them  by  their  accentuation  on  the  root-syllable):  they  are  kram- 
iatam,  gamiatamj  cayiatam  (against  acdyiaamjy  tariatam,  yodhiatanif  vadhiatamf 
^athiatam;  rdniatana  (against  ardniaua)^  fnathiatana. 

909.  No  words  having  a  participial  ending  after  is  are  found 
anywhere  to  occur. 

910.  This  is  the  only  aorist  of  which  forms  are  made  in 
the  secondary  and  denominative  conjugations :  see  below,  chap. 
XIV.    (1019,   1086,   1048,   1068). 

6.  The  siS'SkoriBt. 

• 

911.  According  to  the  grammarians^  this  aorist  is  made 
from  roots  in  m  a  (including  1^  mi  ^establish',  f^  mi  ^di- 
minish', and  5ft  It  ^cling',  which  substitute  forms  in  a)j  and 
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from  ^  nam,  im  yam,  and  JT{  ram,  and  is  used  only  in  the 
active;  the  corresponding  middle  being  of  the  5-form  (4). 
Its  inflection  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  is-aorist ;  it  is  un- 
necessary, then,  to  give  more  than  its  first  persons,  which 
we  may  form  from  the  roots  ITT  ya,  ^go',  and  ^  nam,  *bend'. 
Thus: 

s.  d.     "  p.  s.  d.  p. 

1  *<uiiHMH  m\rm  m^mf    sBpffwr  jspfft^   sFffeor 

dyastsam     dycunsva    dyasisma       dnamsisam  dnamsisva  dnamsisma 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

912.  The  8t^-aorist  is  properly  only  a  sub-form  of  the  ia-aorlst,  hamg 
the  tense-sign  and  endings  of  the  latter  added  to  a  form  of  root  increased 
by  an  added  s.  It  is  of  extreme  rarity  in  the  older  language,  being  made 
in  RY.  only  from  the  roots  ga  and  ya,  and  in  AY.  only  from  Aa,  and  probably 
from  '^a  and  van  (see  below,  914):  the  remaining  texts  add  jna  (TB.j  and 
dha  (^B.);  the  forms  adrasit  (K.)  and  ahvdsit  (OB.)  might  be  either  from 
this  or  from  the  8-aorist. 

The  participle  hdsamana  and  causative  hasayanti  (RY.)  show  that  has 
had  assumed,  even  at  a  very  early  period,  the  value  of  a  secondary  root 
beside  ha  for  other  forms  than  the  aorist. 

913.  The  whole  series  of  quotable  indicative  forms  is  as  follows: 
ayasisaniy  adhdsiaam;  agasls ;  agdslt,  ayasit  (and  adrasit  and  ahva9it?)\ 
aydsUtdm;  ajndaisma;  ajndsistay  ayasista;  agdsisus^  aydsisus  [dksisus  is 
from  y/aka). 

Forms  without  augment  are  these:  hdsisam;  hosts ;  hdsit,  ydsit;  hdsistam; 
hdsistdm;  hdsista;  hdsisus^  gdsisus.  The  accent  would  doubtless  be  upon 
the  root-syllable. 

914.  Of  proper  subjunctives  are  found  two,  gdsisat  and  ydsisat  (both  BY.). 
Optatives   are   not  less   rare:    namely,    ydsisisthds  and  pydsisimdhi  (for 

which  the  AY.  manuscripts  read  pydQisimahiy  altered  in  the  edition  to  pydyis-); 
and  doubtless  vah^isiya  (AY.,  twice)  is  to  be  corrected  to  vahsisiya,  and 
belongs  here. 

The  accent  of  yasistdm  (like  avistdm,  908)  shows  it  to  be  a  true  im- 
perative form ;  and  ydsista  (RY.,  once)  is  doubtless  the  same,  with  anomalous 
i  for  i. 

915.  Middle  forms  of  this  aorist,  it  will  be  noticed,  occur  from  the 
optative  only;  but,  considering  the  great  rarity  of  the  whole  formation,  we 
are  hardly  justified  in  concluding  that  in  the  ancient  language  the  middle 
persons  in  -sisif  'SisthdSy  etc.,  were  not  allowable,  like  those  in  -isiy  ^isthas, 
and  the  others  of  the  ia-aorist. 

7.  The  ^a-aorist. 
916.   In  the   later  language,  the  roots  allowed  to  form 
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this  aorist  end  in  5|  p,  ^  5,  or  ^  A  —  all  of  them  sounds 
which  in  combination  with  the  tense-sign  make  ?I  ks;  and 
they  have  ^  %  3  u,  or  S  r  as  radical  vowel. 

They  are:  dip,  rip,  iip,  vtp,  Wip,  fcrwp,  rwp,  mrp,  «pfp;  tvia,  dvU,  pW«, 
VM,  krs;  dih,  mtA,  lih,  guhj  duh,  ruh,  trhy  vrh,  atrh  (Kielhom).  Some  of 
them  may,  or  with  certain  meanings  must,*  take  aorists  of  other  forms.  And  a 
few  are  allowed  to  drop  both  tense-sign  and  union-vowel  a  in  certain  persons 
of  the  middle :  that  is,  they  may  make  instead  forms  of  the  root-aorist  (1). 

917.  As  the  tense-stem  ends  in  ^  a,  the  inflection  is 
in  the  main  like  that  of  an  imperfect  of  the  second  general 
conjugation.  But  (according  to  the  grammarians :  the  forms 
unfortunately  have  not  been  found  in  the  older  language) 
the  1st  sing.  mid.  ends  in  ^  i  instead  of  ^  e,  and  the  2d 
and  3d  du.  mid.  in  ^n^TFT  atham  and  ^irfiH  atam^  as  in  imper- 
facts  of  the  other  conjugation.  Both  active  and  middle  in- 
flection is  admitted.  The  root  is  throughout  unstrength- 
ened. 

918.  As  example  of  inflection  we  may  take  the  root 
i^  dig^    'point  out'.     Thus : 

active.  middle. 

ddiksam  ddiksSva     ddiksSma     Adikii  ddtksavahi  ddiksamahi 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

2  5i^5m  *ii<«dHH^  5Ei^5ifT     jyj^^iyiH^  sri^sTraFi^  3Eri^5ra\ 

Adiksas    ddiksatam  ddiksata      ddiksatkas  ddiksathSm  ddiksadkvam 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

ddiksat    ddiksatam  ddiksan       ddiksata      ddiksatam    ddiksanta 

...  .  .  . 

919.  In  the  earlier  language,  the  forms  of  the  sa-aorist  are  hardly  more 
than  sporadic,  and  are  with  much  probability  to  be  regarded  as  transfers  of 
the  8-aorist  to  an  Inflection  after  the  manner  of  an  a-stem.  They  are  made 
in  RV.  from  eight  roots ;  in  AY. ,  from  two  of  these  and  ftom  two  others ; 
and  the  remaining  texts  add  six  more,  making  sixteen  in  all.  As  later, 
all  have  t  or  tx  or  r  as  root-vowel,  and  a  final  consonant  which  combines 
with  8  to  ft« ;  but  there  are  in  the  list  also  two  ending  in  j  (unless  the  forms 
ascribed  to  mfj  and  vrj  be  forced  under  mrp  and  vrh).  All  the  examples 
noted  are  given  below. 

920.  In  the  indicative,  we  find,  in  the  active :  avrluam ;  adruJuas, 
arukfos,  asprksas;  adiksat,  amikaat,  aviksat,  dkruksat,  aghfikaat,  aduksat  and 
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6dhukfat,  imksat,  akrkaat,  dmrksaty  ^Jiprkaatj  aghuksatdm;  aruksama^  amr- 
ksdma,  avrksamai  ddhuksany  apiksan  iypis),  arukaanj'  —  in  the  middle,  only 
akfkfathda  [ykrs),  ddhukaata,  and  amrksanta. 

Forms  without  augment  (no  true  subjunetivee  occur)  are,  in  the  active: 
drk^anif  mrkfam;  duksaa,  rukaas,  mrkacu;  dvikaat;  mrkactta;  dhuktdn  and 
dukadn;  —  in  the  middle,  dviksata.  duksata  and  dhUkaata,  dhuksdrUa. 

There  are  no  optatiye  forms. 

Imperative  are :  in  the  active,  mrkaaiam ;  in  the  middle,  dhvkfdsva. 

The  few  accented  forms  without  augment  which  occur  have  the  tone  on 
the  tense-sign  id,  in  analogy  with  the  a-aorist  (2)  and  the  imperfect  of  the 
d-class  (VII.):  a  single  exception  is  dhiiksaiay  which  probably  needs  emend- 
ation to  dhuka&ta. 

The  aspiration  of  initial  d  and  g^  after  loss  of  the  aspirated  quality  of 
the  root-final  (155),  is  seen  in  forms  from  the  roots  duh.  and  gvh^  but  not 
from  drvh  (only  a  single  case,  AB.);  BY.,  however,  has  also  advktai  and 
duksai.  dvksdn,  duk$ata, 

Precative. 

921.  As  the  so-called  precative  is  allowed  by  the  gram- 
marians to  be  made  in  the  later  language  from  every  root,  and 
in  an  independent  way,  without  reference  to  the  mode  of  form- 
ation of  the  aorist  from  the  same  root,  it  is  desirable  to  put 
together  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  rules  given  for  it. 

922.  The  precative  active  is  made  by  adding  the  active 

precative  endings  (above,  568)  directly  to  the  root.     But: 

a.  Of  final  root-vowels  (as  before  the  passive-sign  t/d  :  770), 
{  and  u  are  lengthened;  r  is  usually  changed  to  n,  but  to  ir 
and  ur  in  those  roots  which  elsewhere  show  ir  and  ur  fbnns 
(so-called  f-roots:  242],  and  to  ar  in  r  and  smf;  a  is  changed 
to  e  in  the  roots  da,  dha,  stha,  pa  'drink',  ga  ^sing',  and  a  few 
others,  in  part  optionally. 

b*  The  root  in  general  assumes  its  weakest  form :  a  penulti- 
mate nasal  is  lost^  as  in  hadhyasam  from  yhandh;  the  roots 
which  are  abbreviated  in  the  weak  persons  of  the  perfect  (794) 
have  the  same  abbreviation  here,  as  in  ucyasam,  ijyasam,  vidhya- 
sam,  supyasam,  grhyamm;  y  gas  forms  gisyasam  (compare  639, 
854) :  and  so  on. 

In  the  older  language  also,  as  has  been  seen  above  (838),  precative 
optative  forms  are  made  in  the  active  only  for  the  root-aorist,  and  in  a 
manner  accordant  with  that  here  described. 

928.  The  precative  middle  is  made  by  adding  the  middle 
precative  endings  (above,  668)  to  the  root  increased  by  H  « 
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or  ^  is  —  that  is,    to  the  tense-stem  af  an  ^-aorist  or   of 
an  ti-aorist  (but  without  augment). 

The  root  is   strengthened   according  to   the   rules   that 

apply  in  forming  the  middle-stem   of  the  s   and  of  the  is- 

aorists  respectively:    in  general,    namely,    a  final  vowel  is 

gonated  in  both  formations;   but  a  medial  vowel,  only  be- 

•  fore  ^  is. 

Other  minor  rules  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 

In  the  older  language,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  detail  above,  prec- 
ative  optative  forms  of  the  middle  voice  are  oftenest  made  from  the  8-aorist 
(895)  and  the  t«-aorist  (907);  but  also  from  the  root-aorist  (838),  the  a- 
aorist  (850),  the  reduplicated  aorist  (870),  and  the  st^-aorist  (914);  and 
even  from  the  perfect  (812  b). 

924.  As  example  of  inflection,  we  may  take  the  root 
^  bhuj  ^be',  which  is  said  (no  middle  aorist  or  precative  is 
made  from  it  in  the  older  language)  to  form  its  middle  on 
the  is-stem.     Thus: 

active.  middle. 

s.  d.  p.  s.  d.  p. 

hhuyasam  bhuyUsva     hhuyUsma  hhavisiyd      bhavisw&hi        hhavisimdhi 
bhuyas       hhuyastam  hkuyUsta    hhavimthus  hhavisiyUstham  bhavmdhvdm 

bkuyat       bAuyastam  bhuyasus    bhavmstd     bhavmyastam    bkavtslrdn 

According  to  the  grammarians,  the  dental  or  lingual  character  of  the 
initial  of  the  middle  ending  dhvam  depends  upon  how  the  aorist  tense-sign 
is  preceded:  in  the  «-form,  it  is  dhvam  if  the  n  is  preceded  by  any  other 
vowel  than  a  or  a;  in  the  aVform,  It  may  be  optionally  dhvam  if  the  is  is 
preceded  by  y,  r,  I,  v,  or  h.  This  seems  wholly  irrational :  the  true  question 
is,  whether  the  precative  s  is  to  be  regarded  as  r«ally  present  in  2d  pi.  mid., 
as  in  all  other  2d  persons  of  both  voices :  if  so  —  which  is  altogether  prob- 
able, but  in  the  absence  of  quotable  forms  from  the  older  language  cannot 
he  pronounced  certain  —  the  ending  is  necessarily  and  always  dhvam. 

925.  The  precative  is  a  form  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
classical  language.  In  each  of  the  texts  already  more  than  once 
referred  to   (Manu,  Nala,  Bhagavad-Gita,  Qakuntala,  Hitopade9a) 
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it  occurs  once  and  no  more.  Its  value,  as  already  stated  (573), 
is  purely  optative :  thus,  sarvardatresv  idarh  vaco  bruyasta  (Nala), 
'[I  beg  that  you]  speak  these  words  in  all  kingdoms'. 

Uses  of  the  Aorist. 

926.  The  uses  of  the  aorist  mode-forms  (as  has  been 
already  pointed  out :  682]  appear  to  accord  in  general  with  those 
of  the  mode-forms  of  the  present-system.  The  predilection  of 
the  earlier  language,  continued  sparingly  in  the  later,  for  the 
augmentless  forms  in  prohibitive  expression  after  ma  was  suffi- 
ciently stated  and  illustrated  above   (679). 

The  tense-value  of  the  aorist  indicative  has  also  been  more  than  once 
referred  to,  and  calls  only  for  somewhat  more  of  detail  and  for  illustra- 
tion here. 

927.  The  aorist  of  the  later  language  is  simply  a  pret- 
erit, equivalent  to  the  imperfect  and  perfect,  and  frequently 
coordinated  with  them. 

Thus,  taJtah  aa  gardabhcah  lagudena  tddaydmasa;  Una  'sau  pancatvam 
agamat  (H.),  'thereupon  he  beat  the  donkey  with  a  stick ;  and  hereof  the 
latter  died';  tatah  sd  vidarbhdn  agamat  punah ;  tdm  iu  handhujanah  iama- 
puiayat  (MBh.),  thereupon  she  went  back  toYidarbha;  and  her  kindred  paid 
her  reverence';  pniimdn  ahhvi:  uvdca  cai  'nam  (MBh.),  'he  was  filled  with 
affection,  and  said  to  him'. 

928.  The  aorist  of  the  older  language  has  the  value  of  a 
proper  "perfect":  that  is,  it  signifies  something  past  which  \& 
viewed  as  completed  with  reference  to  the  present ;  and  it  requires 
accordingly  to  be  rendered  by  our  tense  made  with  the  auxiliary 
have.  In  general,  it  indicates  what  has  just  taken  place ;  and 
oftenest  something  which  the  speaker  has  experienced. 

Examples  from  the  Veda  are :  p&n  'me  g^m  aneaata  pdry  agnim  ahrsata, 
deviav  akrata  ^rdvah  kd  imdn  A  dadharaati  (RV.),  Hhese  here  have  led  about 
a  cow,  they  have  carried  around  the  fire,  they  have  done  honor  to  the  gods 
—  who  shall  venture  anything  against  them  V  ydm  dfehdma  mdnaad  ab  'y&m 
S  'gat  (RV.),  *he  whom  we  (formerly,  impf.)  sought  with  our  mind  has  (now, 
aor.)  come';  yini  'ndro  haviad  krtvy  dbhavad  dyumny  iittamdk,  iddth  tdd  akri 
devd  aaapatndh  kCld  ^hhuvam  (RV.),  'that  libation  by  which  India,  making  it, 
became  (impf.)  of  highest  glory,  I  have  now  made,  ye  gods;  I  have  become 
free  from  enemies'. 

Examples  from  the  Brahmana  language  are:  ai  hd  'amin  jy6g  uvdaa... 
idto  ha  gandharvHh  adm  udire:  jydg  v3  iydm  urvdpi  mantiayhav  avdtait  ((B.), 
'she  lived  with  him  a  long  time.  Then  the  Gandharvas  said  to  one  another, 
'^this  Urva^i,  forsooth,  hath  dwelt  a  long  time  among  mortals'";  taaya  ha 
dantah  pedire:  tarh  ho  'vdca:  apataata  vd  aaya  dantdh  (AB.),   'his  teeth  fell 
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out.  He  said  to  him:  "his  teeth  truly  have  fallen  ont"';  indrasya  vrtrdrh 
jaghnOm  indriydih  mrydm  prthivtm  dnu  vy  hrehat  tdd  dshadhayo  mrHdho 
^bhavan  ad  prajSpatim  •Qpa  ^dhavad  vrtrdm  me  jagkniisa  indriydrh  vlryhm 
prthivim  dnu  vy  hrat  tdd  dahadhayo  mrCdho  ^bhuvann  fti  (TS.),  ^of  India, 
when  he  had  slain  Vritra,  the  force  and  might  went  away  into  the  earth, 
and  became  the  herbs  and  plants :  he  ran  to  Prajapati,  saying :  "my  force 
and  might,  after  slaying  Yritra,  have  gone  away  into  the  earth,  and  have 
become  the  herbs  and  plants'";   avaydm  enam  abhyitditya  bruydd  vrStya  kvh 


i^zi 


vdtsih  (AY.,  in  prose  passage),  Agoing  up  to  him  in  person,  let  him  say: 
"Yratya,  where  hast  thoc  abode"  ?'  ydd  iddnim  dvaH  vivddamdnav  eydtdm  ahdm 
adar^am  ahdm  afrattaam  Hi  yd  evd  bruydd  ahdm  adar^am  fti  tdamd  evd 
^rdddadhydma  {(^B,),  *it  now  two  should  come  disputing  with  one  another, 
[the  one]  saying  "I  have  seen",  [the  other]  "I  have  heard",  we  should  believe 
the  one  who  said  "I  have  seen"\ 

929.  This  distinction  of  the  aorist  from  the  imperfect  and  perfect  as 
tenses  of  narration  is  very  common  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  is  closely  observed  : 
neglect  of  it  is  very  rare,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  either  due  to  corruption 
of  text  or  indicative  of  a  late  origin. 

In  the  Yedic  hymns,  the  same  distinction  is  prevalent,  but  is  both  less 
clear  and  less  strictly  maintained:  many  passages  would  admit  an  inter- 
pretation implying  either  sense;  and  evident  aorist- forms  (especially  of  the 
simple  aorist:  Delbriick)  are  sometimes  used  narratively,  while  imperfect- 
forms  are  also  occasionally  employed  in  the  aorist  sense. 

980.  The  boundary  between  that  which  has  just  been  and  that  which 
now  is  is  occasionally  overstepped,  and  the  aorist  becomes  nearly  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  present.  Not  very  rarely,  in  the  Yeda,  it  is  convenient  to  render 
the  former  as  if  it  were  the  latter;  and  in  the  Brahmana  the  same  is  true 
especially  of  the  aorist  dkar. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  FUTURE-SYSTEMS. 

931.  The  verb  has  two  futures,  of  very  different  age 
and  character.  The  one  has  for  tense-sign  a  sibilant  follow- 
ed by  ?T  ya,  and  is  an  inheritance  from  the  time  of  Indo- 
European  unity.  The  other  is  a  periphrastic  formation,  made 
by    appending   an   auxiliary  verb    to   a   derivative   noun  of 
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agency,  and  it  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  verb-system;  its 
beginnings  only  are  met  with  in  the  earliest  language.  The 
former  may  be  called  the  «- future  (or  the  old  fature,  or 
simply  the  future);  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
periphrastic  future. 


I.  The  5-future. 

932.  The   tense-sign  of  this  future  is   the   syllable  FJT 

syd^    added  to   the  root   either   directly   or  by   an  auxiUary 

vowel  ^  i  (in   the  latter  case  becoming  ^5?j  tsya).    The  root 

has  the  ^w/^<J^-strengthening.     Thus,    from  y^  da  is  formed 

the  future  tense-stem  ^Tm  dasyd;  from  ]/^  e,  the  stem  1^ 

esyd;  from  V3^  ^^^?  *^®  stem  utrn*  dhoksyd;  from  j/HMm, 

the  stem  hI^^U  bhamsyd;  from  yWJ  rdh,    the   stem  ta^^ 

ardhisyd;  and  so  on. 

But  from  '^jiv  the  stem  is  jiviayd,  frona  y  uks  it  is  uksisydj 
and  so  on  (240). 

933.  This  tense-stem  is  then  inflected  precisely  like  a 
present-stem  ending  in.  ^  a  (second  general  conjugation). 
We  may  take  as  models  of  inflection  the  future  of  y  ^J  ^5» 
*give',  and  that  of  ym  kr,   *make'.     Thus: 


s. 


ddsyUmi 

dasydsi 

cldsydti 


active, 
d. 

dasyavas 

ddsydthas 

dasydtas 


s. 


middle, 
d. 


•\ 


J-    '     "^ 
dasydmas 

ddsydtha 

ddsydnti 


ddsyS 

ddsydse 

dasydte 


dasyivaAe 

dasySthe 

ddsyite 


dasyUmahe 
dasyddhoe 
ddsydfUe 


karisyhmi  kartsy&vcis  karisyimas    karisyS  karisy&vake  karisyimahi 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

984.  With  regard  to  the  use  or  non-use  of  the  auxiliary 
vowel  i  before  the  sibilant,  there  is  a  degree  of  general  accord- 
ance  between   this    tense  and  the  other  future  and  the  desidera* 
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tive ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  absolute,  nor  are  any  definite  rules 
to  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  it  (and  so  much  the  less,  because 
of  the  infrequency  of  the  two  latter  formations  in  actual  use] : 
between  this  and  the  aorist  («-aorist  on  the  one  side,  or  /s-aorist 
on  the  other),  any  correspondence  is  still  less  traceable.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  necessary  to  learn,  as  a  matter  of  usage,  how  any 
given  root  makes  these  various  parts  of  its  conjugational  system. 

935.  Below  is  added  a  statement  of  the  usage,  as  regards  the  auxiliary 
Yowel,  of  the  roots  observed  to  form  the  a-future  in  the  older  language  (more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty :  the  collection  is  believed  to  be  tolerably  complete) 

—  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  a  specification  of  the  roots  which  add 
the  tense-sign  directly  to  the  root;  in  brackets  are  further  mentioned  the 
other  roots  which  according  to  the  grammarians  also  refuse  the  auxiliary 
vowel. 

a.  Of  roots  ending  in  vowels,  the  great  majority  (excepting  those  in  r) 
take  no  t.     Thus,  all  in  a  (numerous,   and  unnecessary  to  specify);  all  in  i 

—  i,  ksi,  ei,  ji  —  except  ^ri  [and  pri] ;  all  in  ?  —  fcri,  ni,  6fci,  wJ,  vli  — 
except  (a  [and  dt];  all  in  ix  —  cyu,  dr«,  piu,  pru,  dru  —  except  su  *press', 
and  8tu,  which  follow  either  method,  as  atosydmi  and  ataviaydmi  [and  except 
km,  ksnu,  nu,  yu,  ni,  «nti].  But  all  in  r  (numerous,  and  unnecessary  to 
specify)  take  t  [and  tht)6e  in  changeable  r,  or  so-called  f-roots  (242)  are 
said  to  take  either  i  or  l;  no  t-forms,  however,  are  found  in  the  older 
language];  and  likewise  those  in  u  —  namely  hhu,  dhu, 

b.  Of  roots  ending  in  mutes,  two  thirds  add  aya  directly.  Thus,  of 
roots  in  fc,  pofc;  —  in  c  (all  but  ydc:  namely),  muc,  ric,  vac^  vra^c,  sie 
[and  pacj  vie];  —  in  cfc,  prach  (only  case);  —  in  j  (all  but  vraj :  namely), 
hkaj,  majj  (manksya),  mrj  (mdrhsya)^  yaj,  yuj,  vrj,  srj  [also  tyaj,  bhrajj, 
hhaf^,  ranj,  sanj,  svafij,  nij,  vij,  ruj,  hhuj]]  in  t,  krt  and  vrt  [fcrt,  crtj  nrt 
optionally] ;  —  in  d,  ad,  pady  ^ad,  sad,  skand,  syand,  chid,  bhid,  vid  'find', 
nud  [also  had,  khid,  svid,  ksud,  tud,  and  chrd  and  trd  optionally] :  only 
observed  exceptions,  vad,  and  vid  'know';  —  in  dh,  bandh,  rddh,  budh, 
yudh,  rudh  [also  vyadh,  sddhf  sidh,  krudh,  kmdh,  Qudh,  vrdh] :  only  observed 
exceptions,  rdh  and  grdh ;  —  in  n,  tan  and  man  (but  rrian  forms  sometimes 
manisya);  —  in  p,  tap,  vap,  dp,  gup,  dtp,  arp,  kip  [also  pap,  kaip,  lip, 
lup]:  8vap  forms  both  svapaya  and  svapisya;  —  in  bh,  yabh  and  labh  [also 
rabh]:  no  exceptions  observed;  —  in  m,  nam,  yam,  ram:  kram  follows 
either  method. 

c.  Of  roots  ending  in  semivowels,  all  (they  are  very  few)  take  the 
auxiliary  i.  The  roots  vd  or  vi  (%e")  *weave'  and  hvd  or  hu  C^hve")  *cair 
take  the  forms  vay  and  hvay,  as  before  the  a  of  their  present-stem :  thus, 
vayisya,  hvayisya. 

d.  Of  roots  ending  in  spirants,  the  minority  (about  a  third)  are  without 
the  auxiliary  vowel.  They  are :  roots  in  p,  -oip,  drp  (draksya),  mrp  (mrakaya) 
[also  dahQ,  dip,  rip,  lip,  kru^,  ruQ,  «pfp];  —  in  8,  pi«,  kra  (krakaya)  [also 
ivia,  dvia,  pia,  via,    glia,  tua,  dua,   pua,    ptw];  —  in   a,   vaa  *dwell'  [vataya: 
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167 j  [also   ghcui];  —  in  h,    dah,    vah,   mih^    duh^    ruh   [also   nahf  dih^  lih]: 
exceptions  are  yrah  (grdhUya)  and  muh. 

In  the  older  language,  a  decided,  though  not  a  large,  majority  of  simple 
roots  add  the  sya  without  auxiliary  i;  in  the  claasical  Sanskrit,  doubtless  the 
contrary  is  the  caae,  as  i  is  generally  taken  by  any  root  of  late  origin  and 
derivative  character  —  as  it  is  also  uniformly  in  secondary  conjugation 
(chap.  XIV.). 

936.  As  the  root  is  strengthened  in  forming  the  stem  of 
this  future,  so,  of  a  root  that  has  a  strong  and  a  weak  form, 
the  strong  form  is  used:  thus,  from  y nag  or  nang  is  made 
nanhsya ;  from  y«r<w  or  srana,  sranstsya,   and  the  like. 

Special  irregularities  in  forming  stems  from  certain  roots  have  been 
noted  in  connection  with  those  roots  above  (see  majjj  mrjy  vay  and  hvay, 
grah). 

The  (^B.  has  once  the  monstrous  form  aQnuviayamahej  made  upon  the 
present-stem  a^u  (cl.  IV.)  of  ya^. 

937.  This  future  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  oldest  language  —  in 
part,  apparently,  because  the  uses  of  a  future  are  to  a  large  extent  answered 
by  subjunctive  forms  —  but  becomes  more  and  more  common  later.  Thus, 
the  RV.  has  only  seventeen  occurrences  of  personal  forms,  from  nine  different 
roots  (with  participles  from  six  additional  roots);  the  AV.  has  fifty  occurrences, 
from  twenty-flve  roots  (with  participles  from  seven  more);  the  TS.  has  oc- 
currences (personal  forms  and  participles  together)  from  over  sixty  roots;  and 
(as  has  been  noticed  above)  forms  from  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  roots 
are  quotable  from  the  older  texts. 

Modes  of  the  ^-ftiture. 

938.  Mode-forms  of  the  future  occur  only  sporadically.  The  sole  Yedie 
example  is  karisyds,  2d  sing.  subj.  act.  (in  RV.,  once  or  twice);  G6.  has 
esyamahdi,  tansy amahai,  sthasyamahdi,  all  1st  pi.  subj.  mid.;  and  bhaoi' 
syadhvam,  vetsyadhvanij  savisycLdhvam,  2d  pi.  imp  v.  mid.,  are  quoted  (Bopp) 
from  MBh. 

Participles  of  the  ^-fUture. 
939.  Participles  are  made  from  the  future-stem  pre- 
cisely as  from  a  present-stem  in  ^  a:  namely,  by  adding 
in  the  actiye  the  ending  rT  ^t,  in  the  middle  the  ending  ^R 
mana;  the  accent  remains  upon  the  stem.  Thus,  from  the 
verbs  instanced   above,    ^THFrT  dasydnt  and  (^itUHiH  dasyor 

mdna,  ^[^^r\  karisydnt  and  ctif(Q-<4HNl  karisydmana. 

According  to  the  grammarians,  the  feminine  of  the  active  participle  is 
made  either  in  dntl  or  in  ati;  but  only  the  former  has  been  noted  as  occur- 
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ring  id  the  older  language,  and  the  latter,  if  met  with  at  all,  is  very  rare: 
gee  above,  449. 

In  RV.  occurs  once  susyantij  from  }/«u,  with  anomalous  accentuation. 

Preterit  of  the  ^-future:  Conditional. 

940.  From  the  future-stem  is  made  an  augment-preterit, 
by  prefixing  the  augment  and  adding  the  secondary  endings, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  an  imperfect  from  a  pres- 
ent-stem in  3EI  a.     This  preterit  is  called  the  conditional. 

It  stands  related  to  the  future,  in  form  and  meaning,  as  the  French 
conditional  aurais  to  the  future  aurai,  or  as  the  English  would  have  to  vfiU 
have  —  nearly  as  the  German  wiirde  haben  to  werde  haben. 

Thus,  from  the  roots  already  instanced: 

actlTe.  middle, 

s.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  ^<IWH^  M{\ha\^    ^THnq  3g^d       Mc(lfUN(s^*4<lfdlHl^ 

ddasyam  ddasyava     Masyama  ddasye         adasyavaJd  ddasyamahi 
ddasyas    Adasyatam  Addsyata    dddsyatAda  dddsyethdm  dddst/adkvam 
ddasyat     dddsyatam  dddsyan     dddsyata     dddsyeta/m    dddsyanta 

1  ^°h[(^H  ^rsfif^tcgToT  q^f^TOTT  *l°lif(^Iiyohf(^Ni^tJ|ct)f(Q^iHf^ 

&hirisyam  dkarisydva  dkan'sydma  dkartsye  dkarisydvahi  dkarisydmahi 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

941.  The  conditional  is  the  rarest  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Sanskrit  verb. 
The  RY.  has  but  a  single  example,  (ift^artfyat,  ^was  going  to  carry  ofiT,  and 
none  of  the  Yedic  texts  furnishes  another.  In  the  Brahmanas  it  is  hardly 
more  common  (fifteen  occurrences,  of  which  several  are  in  repetitions  of  the 
same  passage)  —  except  in  ^B.,  where  It  is  met  with  more  than  fifty  times. 
Nor  does  it,    like  the  future,   become  more  frequent  later:    not  an  example 

occurs  in  Nala.  Bhagavad-Gita,  or  Hitopade^a;    only  one  in  Manu;    and  two 
in  gakuntala. 

II.  The  Periphrastic  Future. 

942.  This  formation  contains  only  a  single  indicative 
tense,  active  and  middle,  without  modes,  or  participle,  or 
preterit. 

Its   consists   in  a  derivative  nomen  agentu,    having  the 
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value  of  a  future  active  participle,  and  used,  either  with 
or  without  an  accompanying  auxiliary,  in  the  office  of  a 
verbal  tense  with  future  meaning. 

948.  The  noun  is  formed  by  the  suffix  rT  tr  (or  cTJ" 
tar);  and  this  (as  in  its  other  than  verbal  uses:  see  chap. 
XVII.)  is  added  to  the  root  either  directly  or  with  a  preced- 
ing auxiliary  vowel  ^  i,  the  root  itself  being  strengthened 
by  fftmuj  but  the  accent  resting  on  the  suffix:  thus,  ^ 
datr  from  yTT  da;  sfirT  kartf  from  y^  hr ;  >T^IrT  bhavitf 
from  VH  bhu. 

As  regards  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  vowel  i,  the  usage  is  said  by 
the  grammarians  to  be  generally  the  same  as  in  the  9-fature  from  the  same 
root  (above,  935).  The  most  important  exception  is  that  the  roots  in  f  take 
no  i:  thus,  kartr  (against  karisya)-,  roots  han  and  gam  show  the  same  dif- 
ference ;  while  vrt,  vrdhj  and  syand  have  i  here,  though  not  in  the  «-futnre. 
The  few  forms  which  occur  in  the  older  language  agree  with  these  statements. 

944.  In  the  third  persons  of  both  voices,  the  nom. 
masc.  of  the  noun,  in  the  three  numbers  respectively  (373), 
is  used  without  auxiliary :  thus,  Hf^IfTT  bhavita,  ^he  or  she  or 
it  will  be';  h|c|HI(1  bhavitdraUj  *both  will  be';  Hic^HI^U  bha- 
mtdras,  *they  will  be'.  In  the  other  persons,  the  first  and 
second  persons  present  of  ywi  as  *be'  (636)  are  used  as 
auxiliary ;  and  they  are  combined,  in  all  numbers,  with  the 
singular  nom.  masc.  of  the  noun.  As  an  independent  verb, 
W\  as  has  no  middle  forms ;  but  for  this  auxiliary  use  middle 
persons  have  been  made  by  analogy,  ^  he  being  used  in 
1st  sing. 

Thus,  from  y^  da,    'give': 


s. 


active, 
d. 


B. 


middle, 
d. 


datnsi       ddtasthas 


datasmas 


^JfTl^    <IHiH«^    ^IrTTFT^ 


7~  .  ' 


I—  .   ' 


—  .  ' 


datahe     datUsvahe    datasmahe 


W^jm        ^THTH    ^TrlTOTST    ^TrTT^ 


t~ .  f 


w— .  r 


—  . '    — , 


datostha        datUse      datasathe    datodhve 


dam 


datSrau 


daturas 


^THT       ^IHTfT       ^JrTRTr^ 


r—  .  f 


I—.'     — 


I—.  ' 


data        daiarau       daturas 
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Very  rarely,  other  persons  than  the  third  are  used  without  the  auxiliary 
voifo:  thus,  ahanh  drctsfa,  'I  shall  see'  (MBh.);  tvam  hhavitd  (MBh.  Megh.), 
'thou  shalt  be';  and  examples  are  not  unknown  of  the  auxiliary  in  the  3d 
person:  thus,  vaktd  'Hi  (MBh.),  'he  will  speak';  and  of  the  use  in  dual  and 
plural  of  the  proper  number^form  with  the  auxiliary:  thus,  kartdrdu  avdh 
(MBh.),  'we  two  shall  do*. 

945.  The  accent  in  these  combinations,  as  in  all  the  or- 
dinary cases  of  collocation  of  a  verb  with  a  preceding  predicate 
noun  or  adjective  (592),  is  on  the  noun  itself;  and,  unlike  all 
the  true  verbal  forms,  the  combination  retains  its  accent  every* 
where  even  in  an  independent  clause :  thus,  tdrhi  va  atinastrd 
hka/oithsmi  (C^B.),  'then  I  shall  be  out  of  danger'  (where  hhavkyami, 
if  used,  would  be  aceentless].  Whether  in  a  dependent  clause 
the  auxiliary  verb  would  take  an  accent  (596),  and  whether,  if 
so,  at  the  expense  of  the  accent  of  the  noun  (as  in  the  case  of 
a  preposition  compounded  with  a  verb-form:  1083),  we  are 
without  the  means  of  determining. 

940.  In  the  Veda,  the  nomina  agentU  in  tr  or  tar,  like  various  other 
derivative  nouns  (271),  but  vdth  especial  frequency,  are  used  in  participial 
constiuction,  governing  the  accusative  if  they  come  from  roots  whose  verbal 
forms  do  so.  Often,  also,  they  are  used  predicatively,  with  or  vrithout  ac- 
eompanying  copula;  yet  without  any  implication  of  time;  they  are  not  the 
beginnings,  but  only  the  forerunners,  of  a  new  tense-formation.  The  tense- 
use  begins,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  the  Brahmanas  (flrom  which  over  thirty 
occurrences  are  quotable),  and  grows  more  common  later,  though  the  peri- 
phrastic future  is  nowhere  so  frequent  as  the  9-future. 

947.  Middle  forms  are  extremely  few  in  the  older  language.  TS.  has- 
once  prayoktdse,  which  seems  to  be  1st  sing,  (the  usual  ending  e  added  to 
the  abbreviated  root  'a);  but  TA.  (i.  11)  has  once  the  later  form  yastahe; 
^ayitdse  in  ^B.  is  clearly  2d  sing.;   TB.  bas  once  yastdsmahe,  1st  pi. 

TT868  of  the  Futures  and  Conditional. 

948.  As  the  5-future  is  the  commoner,  so  also  it  is  the 
one  more  indefinitely  used.  It  expresses  in  general  what  is  go- 
ing to  take  place  at  some  time  to  come  —  but  often,  as  in 
other  languages,  adding  on  the  one  hand  an  implication  of  will 
or  intention,  or  on  the  other  hand  that  of  promise  or  threat- 
ening. 

A  few  examples  are:  varsisydty  disdmah  parjdnyo  vrstimdn  bhavisyati 
{^B.j,  Mt  is  going  to  rain;  Paijanya  is  going  to  be  rich  in  rain  this  year'; 
y&s  tdn  nd  v£da  kirn  red  karisyati  (RV.),  ^whoever  does  not  know  that,  what 
will  he  do  with  verse?'  S  vd(  vaydm  agnt  dhdsydmdha  dtha  yuydm  kfrh 
karisyatha  (QB.),  'we  are  going  to  build  the  two  fires;  then  what  will  you 
do?*  tdm  indro  *hhyddudrdva  hanisydn  (?B.),  'him  Indra  ran  at,  intending 
to  slay';  yddy  evd  karisydtha  sakdm  devdfr  yajnfydso  hhaviayatha  (RV.),  *if 
Whitney,  Grammar.  20 
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ye  will  do  thus,  ye  shall  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  along  with  the  gods'; 
ddrUd$  U  ^aUyarUi  (AY.),  'thy  teeth  will  fall  ont';  n&  matifyasi  md  hibh^ 
(AY.),  'thou  Shalt  not  die;  be  not  afiraid';  bruhi  kva  ya9ya$i  (MBh.),  'tell  us; 
where  are  yon  going  to  go  ?'  yadi  mam  pr(Uyakhya9ya8i  visam  asthcUye  (MBh.), 
Hf  you  shall  reject  me,  I  will  resort  to  poison .  As  in  other  languages,  the 
tense  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the  expression  of  a  coujeetore:  thns:  ko 
*yam  dtvo  gandharvo  va  bhavityati  (BIBh.),  'who  is  this?  he  Is  doubtless  a 
god,  or  a  Gandharya'. 

949.  The  periphrastic  future  is  defined  by  the  grammaiians 
as  expressing  something  to  be  done  at  a  definite  time  to  come. 
And  this,  though  but  faintly  traceable  in  later  use,  is  a  distinet 
characteristic  of  the  formation  in  the  language  where  it  first 
makes  its  appearance  (Delbrtlck).  It  is  especially  often  used 
along  with  fvds,   'tomorrow'. 

A  few  examples  are:  yataran  va  ime  fvah  kamttdras  U  jetdras  (K.), 
'whichever  of  the  two  parties  these  shall  choose  tomorrow,  they  will  conquef; 
prdtar  yattdsmahe  (TB.),  'we  shall  sacrifice  tomorrow  morning';  ityaM  vah 
paktdsmi  {(JB.),  'on  such  and  such  a  day  I  will  cook  for  you';  tdn  ma  ikam 
riuim  dnU  payitdae  jdtd  u  U  ^ydih  tdrhi  putrd  hhavitd  (QB.)?  'then  you  shall 
lie  with  me  one  night,  and  at  that  time  this  son  of  yours  will  be  boiD\ 
In  other  cases,  this  definiteness  of  time  is  wanting,  but  an  emphasis,  as  of 
special  certainty,  seems  perhaps  to  belong  to  the  form:  thus,  bibhrh{  ma 
pdrayifyimi  tvi  ^ti:  kdsman  md  pdrayisyasi  'ty  dughd  imih  adrvah  prajS 
rUrvodhdy  tdtas  tvd  pdrayiuismJ  'ti  (QB.),  'support  me  and  I  will  save  yon, 
said  it.  From  what  will  you  save  me?  said  he.  A  flood  is  going  to  carry 
off  all  these  creatures;  from  that  I  will  save  you,  said  it';  paHdevaydm  eahrim 
mahae  chokabhayam  prdptdamas  (GB.),  'they  set  up  a  lamentation :  ^we  are 
going  to  meet  with  great  pain  and  dread"';  yaje  ^yaksi  yaatdhe  ca  (TA), 
'I  sacrifice,  I  have  sacrificed,  and  I  shall  sacrifice'.  In  yet  other  cases,  in 
the  older  language  even,  and  yet  jnore  in  the  later,  this  future  appears  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  other :  thus,  prajdydm  encah  vijndtdsmo  yadi  vidvan  va 
juhoty  avidvdn  vd  (AB.),  'we  shall  know  him  in  his  children  whether  he  is 
one  that  sacrifices  with  knowledge  or  without  knowledge';  vaiktdtmo  va  idaii 
devebhydh  (AB.),  'we  shall  tell  this  to  the  gods';  yadi  avdrtho  mama  'pi 
bhavitd  tata  evanh  svdfihath  karisydmi  (MBh.),  'if  later  my  own  affair  shall 
come  up,  then  I  will  attend  to  my  own  affaif;  katham  tu  bhavitdsy  dta  Hi 
tvdfh  nrpa  foeimt  (MBh.),  'but  how  will  you  get  along  alone?  that,  0  king, 
is  the  cause  of  my  grief  about  you'. 

960.  The  conditional  would  seem  to  be  most  originally  and 
properly  used  to  signify  that  something  'was  going  to'  be  done. 
And  this  value  it  has  in  its  only  Vedic  ocurrence,  and  occasion- 
ally  elsewhere.  But  usually  it  has  the  sense  ordinarily  called 
^conditional";  and  in  the  great  majority  of  its  occurrences  it  is 
found  (like  the  subjunctive  and  the  optative,  when  used  with 
the  same  value)   in  both  clauses  of  a  conditional  sentence. 
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Thus,  yd  vfiriya  9fnam  dtri  ^hhariiyat  prd  tdrh  jdniiri  vidUsa  uvaea 
(BY.))  'him,  who  was  going  here  to  carry  off  Yritra's  wealth,  his  mother  pro- 
claimed to  the  knowing  one';  ^aXayv^  gam  akarifyam  (AB.),  *I  was  going  to 
make  (should  haTe  made)  the  cow  liye  a  hundred  years'  (in  other  versions 
of  the  same  story  is  added  the  other  clanse,  in  which  the  conditional  has  a 
yalae  more  removed  from  its  original :  thns,  in  GB.,  *if  yon,  villain,  had  not 
stopped  [prdgrahUyah]  my  mouth');  idta  evi  'eya  bhaydm  v\  'yaya  kdsmdd 
dky  dbheayad  dvidyctd  vai  bhaydm  hhava^i  ((B.),  thereupon  his  fear  departed ; 
for  of  whom  was  he  to  be  afraid?  occasion  of  fear  arises  from  a  second 
person*;  Htpapata  eirdifh  tdn  mene  ydd  visah  paryddhasyata  {^B.),  *he  leaped 
up;  he  thought  it  long  that  he  should  put  on  a  garment';  ad  tdd  evd  nd 
'vindat  prajipatir  ydtrd  'hotyat  (MS.))  'Prajapati,  verily,  did  not  then  And 
where  he  was  to  (should)  sacrifice';  evath  een  nd  'vaJuyo  murdkd  te  vyapaiifyat 
(GB.),  'if  you  should  not  speak  thus,  your  head  would  fly  oflT;  sd  ydd  dhai 
^tSvad  evd  'bhavityad  ydyatyo  hcti  *vd  'gte  prajdh  sritds  tdvatyo  kdi  ^vd 
^bhavifyan  nd  prd  ^Janisyanta  (9^.))  ^^  he  had  been  only  so  much,  there 
would  have  been  only  so  many  living  creatures  as  were  created  at  first ;  they 
would  have  had  no  progeny';  ilBiifi  vd  *bhavisyad  arunaa  tamasath  vibhettd 
tofh  eel  eahasrakirano  dhuri  nd  'kariiyat  (9&l^*)i  'would  the  Dawn,  forsooth, 
be  the  scatterer  of  the  darkness,  if  the  thousand-rayed  one  did  not  set  her 
on  the  front  of  his  chariot?' 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


VERBAL  ADJECTIVES  AND  NOUNS:  PARTICIPLES, 

INFINITIVES,   GERUNDS. 

951.  Those  verbal  adjectives,  or  participles,  which  are 
made  from  tense-stems,  and  so  constitute  a  part  of  the  various 
tense-systems,  have  been  already  treated.  It  remains  to  describe 
certain  others,  which,  being  made  directly  from  the  root  itself, 
belong  to  the  verbal  system  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  any  partic- 
ular part  of  it. 

The  infinitive  (with  a  few  sporadic  exceptions  in  the  older 
language)  also  comes  in  all  cases  from  the  root  directly,  and 
not  from  any  of  the  derived  tense-stems. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  so-called  gerunds,  or  indeclinable 
participles. 

Passive  Participle  in  td  or  nd. 

952.  By  the  accented  suffix  r\  td  —  or,  in  a  compar- 
atively amall  number  of  verbs,  ^  nd  —  is  formed  a  verbal 

20* 
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adjective  which,  when  coming  from  transitive  verbs,  qnah- 
fies  anything  as  having  endured  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb :  thus,  ^  dattd,  'given';  ^5ff\  uktd,  'spoken'.  Hence 
it  is  usually  called  the  passive  participle;  or,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  participle  belonging  to  the  passive  present-sys- 
tem (771),  the  past  passive  participle. 

When  made  from  an  intransitive  or  neuter  verb,  the 
same  participle,  as  in  other  languages,  has'  no  passive  but 
only  an  indefinite  past  sense:  thus,  IRT  gatd,  'gone';  ^ 
bMitd,   'been';  lf^fr{  patitd,   'fallen'. 

958.  In  general,  this  participle  is  made  by  adding?? 
td  to  the  bare  verbal  root,  with  observation  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  euphonic  combination. 

Some  roots,  however,  require  the  prefixion  of  the  auxiliary 
vowel  i  to  the  suffix.  For  these,  and  for  the  verbs  that  add 
nd  instead  of  td,  see  below,   956,   957. 

As  to  the  accent  when  the  root  is  preceded  by  a  preposi- 
tion, see  1085  a. 

954.    The  root  before  FT  td  has  usually  its  weakest  form, 

if  there  is   anywhere  in  the  verbal  system   a  distinction  of 

weak  and  strong  forms.     Thus: 

a.  A  pemdtimate  nasal  is  dropped:  e.  g.  aktd  from  yahj\ 
baddhd  from  ybandh^  srastd  from  ysrans  or  sras. 

b .  Roots  which  in  the  weak  forms  of  the  perfect  are  abbre- 
viated (794)  suffer  the  same  abbreviation  here  :  thus,  uktd  from 
yvac,  udhd  from  y  vah,  istd  from  yyaj,  suptd  from  |/«rfljp, 
viddhd  from  y  vyadh,  prstd  from  yprach. 

c.  Final  a  is  weakened  to  I  in  yttd  from  |/^a  'sing',  pttd 
from  ypa  *  drink,  dhlid  from  yd/ia  'suck,  sphttd,  vitd  from 
yvya,  jltd  from  yjyn^  gitd  from  y  gya;  —  and  it  is  weakened 
to  i  in  sthttdj  hitd  from  y  dka  'put'  (with  dh  also  changed  to  h: 
but  dhitd  is  found  also  in  compounds  in  V.),  ditdixom,  y  da  *cuf 
and  y da  'bind';  sttd,  mitd  from  yma  'measure',  gitd  (or  cdtd), 
chitd   (or  cMtd), 

d.  A  final  m  or  n  is  lost  after  a  in  yatd,  natd,  yatd,  raid 
(from  y gam  etc.] ;  hatd,  matd,  ksatd,   tatd,  void  (from  y?ian  etc.). 

e*  Moie  isolated  cases  are:  utd  from  yav,  utd  from  yva  'weave',  fUtd 
from  |/(5a8,  murtd  referred  to  ymurch,  syutd  from  ysiv,  dyutd  from  ycRv 
'play',  mutd  from  ymlv,  dhautd  from  ydhav  *  cleanse'  (RV.  has   also  dhtUd). 
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956.  Of  more  irreg^ar  character  are  tke  following: 

a.  A  number  of  roots  ending  in  am  retain  the  nasal  and  lengthen 
the  radical  vowel  (as  in  others  of  their  verbal  forms) :  thus,  kantd, 
krantd,  tanid,  farUd,  frantdj  from  }/ kram  etc.;  y/Mvan  ^be  cov- 
ered' forms  in  like  manner  dhvanid, 

b.  Three  roots  in  an  make  the  participle  fsQm  parallel  roots 
in  a:  thus,  jatdj  kAatdj  »atdy  from  y/jan  etc. 

o.  The  root  da  'give'  forms  dattd  (from  the  derivative  form 
dad)y  but  daUi  also  is  found  in  composition  in  Y.  The  contracted 
^  (as  if  for  dSta,  with  the  radical  vowel  lost)  is  widely  found 
in  composition,  especially  with  prepositions  (1.087  e],  but  also 
with  other  elements  :  thus,  devdUa  (RV.);  ptmartta  (PB.  vi.  5«  12); 
and,  according  to  the  grammarians,  auita.  The  rootyaX;«  (deriv- 
ative of  ffhaa :  675)  ioxxxoAJagdhd^  as  if  from  ja^k  (once  apparently 
abbreviated  in  composition  to  yd!^  in  TS.  :  thus;  agdA&d};  ysvad 
makes  in  Veda  waitd  (beside  svaditdj. 

966.  The  suffix  with  ^  i,  or  in  the  form  ^  ltd,  is  reg- 
ularly used  with  the  derivative  verb-stems  in  secondary  con- 
jugation (chap.  XIV.),  also  often  with  roots  of  a  derivative 
character  (as  UpcT/mt?,  f^^H  Aww),  and  not  infreiquently  with 
original  roots  (as  ^Rpat,  ^  car,  W^  manth,  5ft  pe). 

In  RY.  and  AY.,  the  participles  in  ita  from  simple  roots  are  more  than 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  naml^er.  Among  them,  uditd  {yvad)  is  the  only  caae 
of  abbreviation  of  va  to  u.  From  ^rath  comes  ^fihita  (once).  Jahitd  from 
yha  (by  snbstitntioD  of  the  present-stem  as  shown  in  jakami)  is  an  isolated 
irregularity,  fayita  shows  the  same  strengthening  wkieh  appears  in  the 
present-system  (6S9). 

A  few  roots  form  the  participle  either  with  or  without  the  auxiliary  i; 
thu8»  guptd  &nd  gupUd,  dfptd  and  dirpUd,  dhfstd  and  dhrsitdj  mattd  and 
madm,  vmd  (also  vkwd)  and  viditd. 

The  root  grabh  or  gre^h  has,  as  elsewhere,  long  i;  thus,  grbhUd,  grhitd^ 

957.  The  suffix  ^  nd  (always  without  auxiliary  ^  i)  is 
taken  instead  of  r?  ^^  by  a  number  of  roots.     Thus : 

a.  Certain  roots  in  a,  and  in  i  and  u-vowels:  namely,  cydnd  or  find 
from  Yfyd,  frand  from  y^rdf  jtnd  (beside  jltd)  from  yjyd  or  jt,  fund  from 
y^a  or  Qvif  hand  and  htnd  firom  yha,  dind  from  ydd  <bind'  and  'cut*, 
fcnnd  (beside  kaitd)  {torn  yksi  'destroy',  pind  from  ypyd  or  pi,  vUnd  ttom 
yvU,  Und  from  yiif  dund  horn  ydUy  dyund  firom  ydiv  or  dev  'lament',  lund 
trom  yiu  —  and  some  others. 

b.  The  roots  in  variable  r  (so-called  f-roots:  242),  which  before  the 
suffix  becomes  Ir  or  ur :  thus,  kirnd,  g^rv^t  jlrnd,  tlrndy  dlrnd,  firnd,  stirnd 
(heslde  «fr(d);  pun^,  nmrnd;  and  jwrnd. 
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A  few  participial  forms  in  td  from  snch  roots  are  met  with  in  the  older 
language:  thus,  gurtd,  purld,  tHrid, 

o«  A  few  roots  ending  in  j  (which  becomes  g  before  the  snfflx:  216.4): 
thus,  bhagnd  from  yhhaj,  hhugnd  from  ybhuj^  magnd  from  ymajj,  rugnd 
from  yruj.  Also,  one  or  two  others  that  show  a  gattnral  before  the  na: 
thus,  lagnd  from  yiag,  vrknd  from  yvroQey  aknd  from  yac. 

d«  A  number  of  roots,  some  of  them  very  common  ones,  in  d  (which 
becomes  n  before  the  soflix :  161,  end):  thus,  ehannd,  ehinnd,  Ithinnd,  vinnd 
(beside  vittd  and  vidUd),  tkarmdf  aycmnd,  tvirmd,  turmd,  pomndy  sannd  (beside 
saUdy  which  alone  is  found  in  Y.);  and  kUmnd  (according  to  the  grammarians) 
from  yMad;  also  Irntid  from  yifd  and  ehrni^  from  yehrd,  which  show  a^ 
irregular  lingualization  of  the  nasal;  and  others. 

968.  The  grammarians  reckon  as  participles  of  this  forma- 
tion a  few  miscellaneous  deriyative  adjectives,  coming  from  roots 
which  do  not  make  a  regular  participle  :  such  are  ksama,  'bumf, 
kffd,    ^emaciated*,  pakvd^   'ripe*,  phuUd,    'expanded*,  ^ska,    'dry'. 

Fast  Aetive  Participle  in  tavanU 

969.  From  the  past  passive  participle  is  made,  by 
adding  the  possessive  suffix  ^^vant^  a  secondary  derivative 
having  the  meaning  and  construction  of  ,a  perfect  active 
participle :  for  example,  cJcT  ^'A^HJtdt  krta/oan^  'having  done 
that'.  Its  inflection  is  like  that  of  other  derivatives  made 
with  this  suffix  (462  ff.];  its  feminine  ends  in  m^  vatt;  its 
accent  remains  on  the  participle. 

960«  DerivatlTe  words  of  this  formation  are  found  in  RY.,  but  without 
anything  like  a  participial  value.  The  AY.  has  a  single  example,  with  par- 
ticipial meaning:  aQitivaty  dtithauy  'one's  guest  having  eaten'  (loc.  abs.). 
In  the  Brahmaxias  also  it  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  later  language,  howevei, 
it  comes  to  be  quite  common.  And  there  it  is  almost  always  used  predic- 
atively,  and  generally  without  copula  expressed,  or  with  the  value  of  a 
personal  verb-form  in  the  perfect  tense  (like  the  derivative  in  ta  in  the 
future:  942 If.).  For  example:  maih  na  ka^id  dfstavan,  <no  one  has  seen 
me';  sa  ndkuiafh  vycupdditavan,  'he  destroyed  the  ichneumon';  or,  with  copula, 
mahai  krchram  praptavaiy  asiy  'thou  hast  fallen  upon  great  misery*.  Although 
originally  and  properly  made  only  from  transitive  verbs  (with  an  object,  to 
which  the  participle  in  ta  stands  in  the  relation  of  an  objective  or  factitive 
predicate),  it  is  finally  found  also  from  intransitives :  thus,  cutena  8mhcritava& 
(9ak.),  'has  become  united  with  the  mango-tree';  gatavati  (ib.),  'she  has  gone'. 

Future  Fasedve  Partioiples:  Gerundives. 
961.    Certain   derivative   adjectives    (for  the  most  part 
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more  or  less  clearly  secondary  derivatives)  have  acquired  in 
the  language  a  value  as  qualifying  something  which  is  to, 
or  which  ought  to,  suffer  the  action  expressed  by  the  root 
from  which  they  come;  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  made 
from  every  verb.  Hence  they  are,  like  more  proper  par- 
ticiples, usually  treated  as  a  part  of  the  general  verbal  sys- 
tem, and  called  future  passive  participles,  or  gerundives 
(like  the  Latin  forms  in  ndm,  to  which  they  correspond  in 
meaning). 

962.  The  suffixes  by  which  such  gerundives  are  regu- 
larly and  ordinarily  made  are  three :  namely  U  ya,  rTSir  ta- 
vya^  and  «i«ilti  anlya. 

Derivatives  in  ya  having  this  value  are  made  in  all  periods  of  the 
language,  f^m  the  earliest  down;  the  other  two  are  of  more  modern  origin, 
being  entirely  wanting  in  the  oldest  Yeda  (BY.),  &nd  hardly  known  in  the 
later.  Other  derivatives  of  a  similar  character,  which  afterward  disappear 
from  nse,  are  found  in  the  Veda. 

968.  The  suffix  ya  in  its  gerundive  use  has  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  same  suffix  as  employed  to  make  adjec^ 
tives  and  nouns  of  other  character  (see  below,  chap.  XYIII.:  1218). 
And  it  exhibits  also  the  same  variety  in  the  treatment  of  the 
root. 

The  original  value  of  the  sufiQx  is  ta,  and  as  such  it  has  to  be  read  in 
the  very  great  majority  of  its  Tedio  occurrences.  Hence  the  conversion  of  e 
and  0  to  ay  and  av  before  it  (see  below). 

Thus  :  a.  Final  a  becomes  e  before  the  suffix  :  dSya,  kkySya, 
miya  (probably  dihia  etc.,  with  euphonic  y  interposed) :  but  RV. 
has  once  -jnaya,  —  b.  The  other  vowels  either  remain  unchanged, 
or  have  the  gtetia  or  the  Vfddhi  strengthening ;  and  e  usually  and 
0  always  are  treated  before  the  ya  as  they  would  be  before  a 
Towel :  thus,  jdyya,  bhdyya,  layya ;  ndvya,  hh&oya,  hdvya,  bhavyd ; 
vUrya :  and,  in  the  later  language,  niya,  jeya,  dhuya  (such  cases 
are  wanting  earlier).  In  a  few  instances,  a  short  vowel  adds  t 
before  the  suffix :  thus,  iiya,  ndtya^  gruiya,  stuiya,  hrtya  (the 
only  Vedic  examples).  —  o.  Medial  a  remains  unchanged  or  is 
lengthened:  thus,  ddbhya,  vdndya^  sddya;  mkdya,  vAcya.  — 
d.  Medial  i,  w,  and  r-vowels  are  unchanged  or  have  the  yana- 
strengthening :  thus,  tdya,  guhya,  dhfsya ;  dvisya,  'ySdhya,  mdrjya. 

The  BY.  has  about  forty  examples  of  this  gerundive,  and  the  AY.  adds 
Italf  as  many  more.     Except  in  bhavid  (once),   the   accent  in  RY.  Is  always 
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on  the  root;  AY.  has  sever&l  cases  of  accent  on  the  i  of  the  sufilx  (hence 
written  adyh,  a^hy  -vyadkyh,  -dharayh).  According  to  the  grammarians,  the 
accent  is  on  the  root  or  else  the  ending  is  clrcnmflexed:  always  the  former, 
if  the  ya  follow  a  vowel. 

064.  The  suffix  tavya  is  a  secondary  adjective  derivatiye 
from  the  infinitival  noun  in  iu  (below,  972),  made  by  adding 
the  suffix  ya  (properly  h,  whence  the  accent  yd],  before  which 
the  final  u,  as  usual,  has  yuna-strengthening,  and  is  resolved 
into  av. 

Hence,  both  as  regards  the  form  taken  by  the  root  and 
the  use  or  omission  of  an  auxiliary  vowel  i  before  the  tavya, 
the  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the  formation  of'  the  infinitive 
(below,   968). 

No  example  of  this  formation  is  fonnd  in  RV.,  and  In  AY.  occur  only 
two,  Janttavyia  and  hiMiavyh,  In  the  Brahmaua  langaage  it  begins  to  be  not 
rare,  and  is  made  both  from  the  simple  root  and  the  derived  conjagational 
stems  (next  chapter);  in  the  classical  language  it  is  still  more  frequent. 
According  to  the  grammarians,  the  accent  of  the  word  is  either  circomflex 
on  the  final  or  acute  on  the  penult:  thus,  kartavyh  or  kartdvya;  in  the 
accentuated  texts,  it  is  always  the  former. 

As  to  the  impersonal  use  of  this  gerundive,  see  below,  under  Passive 
(999). 

965.  The  suffix  aniya  is  in  like  manner  the  product  of  sec- 
ondary derivation,  made  by  adding  the  adjective  suffix  iya  (1215) 
to  a  nomen  actioma  formed  by  the  common  suffix  ana. 

It  follows,  then,  as  regards  its  mode  of  formation,  the  rules 
for  the  suffix  ana  (below,   chap.  XVIII.:   1150). 

This  derivative  also  is  unknown  in  BY.,  and  in  AY.  is  fonnd  only  in 
upajivaniya  and  amaniraniya  (in  both  of  which,  moreover,  its  distinct 
gerundive  value  admits  of  question).  In  the  Brafamanas  (where  less  than  a 
dozen  examples  of  it  have  been  noted),  and  in  the  later  langBAge,  it  is  much 
less  common  than  the  gerundive  in  tavya.  Its  accent,  as  in  all  the  deriv- 
atives with  the  suffix  iya,  is  on  the  penult:  thus,  haraniya, 

966.  Other  formations  of  kindred  value  are  found  in  the  Yeda  as  follows: 

a.  Gerundives  in  tua  or  toa,  apparently  made  from  the  infinitival  noun 
in  tu  with  the  added  suffix  a  (1209).  They  are  hdrtua  (in  two  occurrences 
kdrtva),  jdntua,  ^itua,  ndfhtua,  vdkUMf  tdtuOy  mitua,  hdntua,  hitua;  and, 
with  auxiliary  t  (or  i),  ^dnitva,  adnitvOf  bhdvitva, 

b.  Gerundives  in  «nta  or  enya  (compare  1217):  they  are  idinia,  ecarinia, 
drp^nia,  bhu$^nyaf  yudhSniay  vdref^ia;  with  one  example  from  an  apparent 
aorist-stem,  yama^nya,  and  three  or  four  from  secondary  verb*Btems  (see 
b^w,   1038). 

O*  Gerundives  in  dyia  (once  dyya:  compare  1218):  they  are  daksdyiOy 
pandyia,  viddyia,  fraviyia,  hnavayia ;  with  a  few  from  causative  secondary  con- 
jugation-stems (below,  chap.  XIY.) :  and  stwiyia  is  of  close  kindred  with  them. 
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d.  A.  few  adjectives  in  elima^   as  aactlima,   bMdeUma  (apparently  not 
found  in  nse)  are  reckoned  as  gernndives  by  the  grammarians. 

867.  The  diidsion-line  between  partioipial  and  ordinary 
adjectiyes  is  less  strictly  drawn  in  Sanskrit  than  in  the  other 
Indo-European  languages.  Thus^  adjectives  in  u ,  as  will  be  seen 
later  (ohap.  XVII.:  1178],  from  secondary  conjugational  stems, 
haye  participial  value ;  and  in  the  Brahmanas  (with  an  example 
or  two  in  AY.)  is  found  widely  and  commonly  used  a  participial 
adjective  formed  with  the  suffix  uka   (ibid.^   1180). 

Infinitives. 

968.  The  later  language  has  a  single  infinitive,  which 
is  the  accusative  case  of  a  verbal  noun  formed  by  the  suf- 
fix H  tu,  added  to  the  root  usually  directly,  but  often  also 
with  aid  of  the  preceding  auxiliary  vowel  ^  i.  The  form 
of  the  infinitive  ending,  therefore,  is  ^^tum  or  ^^  itum. 
The  root  has  the  ^t^a-strengthening,  and  is  accented.  Thus, 
for  example,  IJ^H^etum  from  |/^  i;  eR?TR  kdrtum  from  y^ 
^r>  ^f(rjH  cdriium  from  y^  car;  Hio|HH  bhdvitum  from 
i/H  bhu. 

The  rules  as  to  the  use  or  omission  of  the  auxiliary  i  are 
the  same  as  those  that  apply  to  the  formation  of  the  periphras- 
tic future-noun  m  if  oi  tar  (943). 

The  same  form,  in  a  lilLe  nse,  is  found  also  in  the  older  language,  back 
to  its  earliest  recorded  period;  but  it  is  there  only  one  of  a  whole  body  of 
related  formations,  an  aecount  of  which  is  in  brief  as  follows: 

968.  In  the  Veda  and  Brahmana,  a  number  of  verbal  nouns, 
nonuna  actiomsy  in  various  of  their  cases,  are  used  in  construc- 
tions which  assimilate  them  to  the  infinitive  of  other  languages 
—  although,  were  it  not  for  these  other  later  and  more  devel- 
oped and  pronounced  infinitives,  the  constructions  in  question 
might  pass  as  ordinary  case-constructions  of  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar kind. 

970.    The   noims  thus  used  infinitively   are   the   following : 

a.  The  root-noun,  without  derivative  suffix,  is  so  used  in 
its  accusative  in  am,  its  dative  in  e  or  (from  o-roots)  at,  its 
genitive  and  ablative  in  asy  and  its  locative  in  t. 

b.  The  verbal  noun  in  ^  is  so  used  in  its  accusative  in 
turn,  its  dative  in  tave  or  tavai,  and  its  ablative  and  genitive 
in  to8. 
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Of  other  uouns,  only  Bingle  cases,  generally  datives,  are  reckoned  as 
used  with  Inftnltiye  value;  thus: 

o.  From  the  verbal  noun  in  as,  the  dative  in  ase;  and  also, 
in  an  extremely  small  number  of  instances,  a  dative  in  se  [or 
se)y  from  a  noun  formed  with  8  simply. 

d.  From  nouns  in  man  and  van^  datives  in  mane  and  vand, 

e.  From  nouns  in  /t,  datives  in  tayey  or  (from  one  or  two 
verbs)   in  fyai, 

f.  From  nouns  in  t,  datives  in  dye. 

g.  From  nouns  in  dhi  and  si,  datives  in  dhyai  and  syai, 
h.  A  few  infinitives  in  sani  are  perhaps  locatives  from  nouns 

in  an  added  to  a  root  increased  by  s, 

i.  From  a  single  root,  dAf,  are  made  infinitively  used  forms 
in  tdrt,   of  which  the  grammatical  character  is  questionable. 

Among  all  these,  the  (forms  which  have  hest  right  to  special  treatment 
as  infinitives,  on  account  of  being  of  peculiar  formation,  or  firom  suffixes  not 
found  in  other  uses,  or  both,  are  those  in  «e,  aa^t,  tarty  dhyai,  and  tavai. 

Except  the  various  cases  of  the  derivative  in  tu,  and  of  the  root-noun, 
these  infinitives  are  almost  wholly  unknown  outside  the  Rig-Veda. 

Other  suffixes  and  forms  than  those  noticed  above  might  be  added;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  fixed  line  between  the  uses  classed  as  infinitive 
and  the  ordinary  case-uses ;  and  the  so-called  infinitivea  are  found  coordinated 
in  the  same  sentence  with  common  nouns,  and  even  with  compound  nouns. 

More  special  rules  as  to  the  various  formations  are  as  follows : 

971.  The  root-noun  used  as  Infinitive  has  the  same  form,  and  the  same 
accent,  both  when  simple  and  when  combined  with  prepositions,  as  in  its 
other  uses.  In  the  very  great  minority  of  instances,  It  is  made  from  roots 
ending  in  a  consonant;  but  also  firom  a  few  in  a  {khyay  da^  dha,  pa?,  ma, 
yd),  from  two  or  three  in  t  and  u-vowels  {hi,  ml,  hhu),  and  from  one  or  two 
In  changeable  r,  which  takes  the  tr-form  {tir,  stir). 

The  roots  in  a  form  the  accus.  in  am  (praiidhdm,  AY.),  the  dat.  in  at, 
the  abl.  in  da  (understanding  avcud  before  i  as  for  avoids  and  not  av(ua( 
in  RY.  ill.  53. 20),  and  the  locative  in  e  (only  two  examples,  of  which  one 
is  better  understood  as  dative). 

972.  The  infinitive  noun  in  tu  is  made  freely  from  roots  of  every  form. 
The  root  takes  the  ^una-strengthening,  if  capable  of  it,  and  often  adds  the 
auxiliary  vowel  I  before  the  suffix  (according  to  the  rule  already  stated,  868). 
The  root  is  accented,  unless  the  noun  be  combined  with  a  prepositioD,  in 
which  case  the  latter  has  the  accent  instead:  thus,  kdrtum,  itave,  h&ntos, 
but  nOcartum,  niretave,  nfrhantos. 

The  dative  in  tavdi  is  in  two  respects  anomalous:  in  having  the  heavy 
feminine  ending  di  along  with  a  strengthened  u,*  and  in  taking  a  double 
accent,  ofie  on  the  root  or  on  the  prefixed  preposition,  and  the  other  on  the 
ending  di:  thus,  itavdf,  hdntavdf,  dtyetavdi,  dpabhartavdi. 

The  root  grah  makes  (as  in  other  kindred  formations)  grdhUu ;  and  long  t 
is  shown  also  by  ^dntu,  stdritu,  hdvitu  (and  compare  bhdvitva,  986  a). 
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973.  Tlie  inflnitiTO  in  aae  is  made  in  RV.  from  about  twenty-five  roots ; 
in  AY.  and  later  there  have  been  noted  no  other  examples  of  it.  In  near 
three  quarters  of  the  cases,  the  accent  is  on  the  suffix :  thus,  ff^dse,  fivdse, 
bhiydse,  tujdsej  the  exceptions  are  edkaoBe;  dhdyaae  (with  y  inserted  before 
the  suffix);  and  dyase,  bhdrase,  9pdr<ue,  hdraw  (with  pu^wi-strengthening  of 
the  root).  Strengthening  of  the  root  is  also  shown  by  javdH,  dohdacy  bhojdu, 
^ohhdae.    In  putydae  is  seen,  apparently,  the  present-stem  instead  of  the  root. 

The  ending  m  is  extremely  rare,  being  found  only  in  jui  and  perhaps 
stusi,  and  one  or  two  still  more  doubtful  oases. 

974.  Infinitives  in  mane  are  made  from  only  five  roots :  thus,  trdTmatM, 
ddmane,  dhdrmane,  bhdrmaf^,  and  (with  different  accent)  vidmdne.  From 
yda  comes  davdne;  turvdne  may  come  directly  from  yttj  or  through  the 
secondary  root  twv;  dhQrvane  is  rather  from  ydhurv  than  from  ydhvr, 

976.   The  infinitives  in  taye  are  iatdyi  {yi8)j  pitdye  {ypd  ^drink'),  vitdye, 
satdye.    In  iyai,  the  only  examples  noted  are  itydf  (RY.)  and  addhyai  (AB.). 
With  aye  are  formed  tujdyty  drgdyey  mahdyej  yudhdye,  aandye. 

976.  The  ending  dhyai  is,  more  than  any  other,  irregular  and  various 
in  its  treatment.  It  has  always  an  a  before  it ;  and  in  the  magority  of  cases 
it  is  accented  upon  this  a,  and  added  to  a  weak  form  of  root:  thus,  gue» 
ddhydi,  prnddhyai,  dhiyddkydi,  huvddkydU  But  the  form  of  root  is  the  strong 
one  in  a  few  cases:  namely,  ^ayddhydi,  stavddhydi,  tarddkydi,  jarddhydiy 
mandddhydi,  vandddhyai.  In  half-a-dozen  forms,  again,  the  root  has  the 
accent:  namely,  kadradhydi,  gdmadhydi,  ydjadhydi  (but  once  or  twice  also 
yajddhydi)f  vdhadhydi,  adhadhydif  bhdradhydi.  In  a  single  instance,  ptbadhydi, 
the  suffix  is  added  distinctly  to  a  present-stem;  and  in  one,  vdvfdhddhydiy 
to  a  perfect  stem.  Finally,  in  a  number  of  instances  (ten),  this  infinitive 
is  made  from  a  causative  stem  in  ay:  thus,  madayddhydi^  riaayddhydi,  etc. 

This  infinitive  is  by  no  means  rare  in  RY.,  being  made  in  thirty-five 
different  forms  (with  seventy-two  occurrences).  But  it  is  hardly  known  out- 
side of  the  RY.;  the  AY.  has  it  but  once  (in  a  passage  found  also  In  RY.); 
and  in  the  branches  of  the  Yajur-Yeda  but  two  or  three  examples  have  been 
noticed  (one  of  them  TS.  falsely  reads  gdmadhye);  in  the  Brahmana  language 
it  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting. 

977.  An  example  or  two  are  met  with  of  an  infinitive  in  aydi:  thus, 
rohiaydi  (TS.),  avyathiaydi  (K.). 

978.  The  infinitives  in  sani  are:  »bhuadni  from  ybhu;  fuadt^i  from  y^u 
or  Qvd;  neadr^i  £rom  |/m;  aakadni  from  yaah;  paradni  from  ypfy  taniadt^i 
from  ytr;  and  grrhtadni  and  -strniadni  from  yygr  and  atr  —  the  last  con- 
taining evident  present  tense-signs  (compare  the  1st  sing.  gfijM^i  894  d). 

979.  The  only  infinitive  in  tart*  is  dkaxtdfi  (with  its  compound  mdharidH)^ 
from  ydhf. 

Uses  of  the  Infinitives. 
980.    The  uses  of  the  so-called  infinitives  are  for  the  most 
part  closely  accordant  with  those  of  the  corresponding  cases  from 
other  abstract  nouns.     Thus  : 
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881.  The  aoousatiye,  which  is  made  only  from  the  root- 
noun  and  the  noun  in  In,  is  used  as  object  of  a  verb. 

Espeelally,  of  forms  from  the  roots  pafe,  *be  able',  and  arh,  'be  worthy, 
haTe  the  right  or  the  powef.  Thus,  ^akSma  tvct  samfdham  (RY.),  'may  we 
accomplish  thy  kindling';  mi  fokan  praiidhdm  {sum  (AY.),  'may  they  not  be 
able  to  fit  the  arrow  to  the  string';  mdno  vi  imiih  aadydh  pdryaptum  arhati 
mdnah  pdribhavUum  (TS.),  'the  mind,  forsooth,  can  at  once  attain  and  surpass 
her';  kd  hy  M9yi  Whati  gHhycuh  nima  grdhUum  (QB.),  'fbr  who  is  worthy  to 
take  his  secret  name?'  In  the  Yeda,  the  construction  with  these  verbs  is 
only  one  among  others;  in  the  Brahmana,  it  becomes  the  greatly  prevalent 
one  (three  quarters  or  more  of  all  the  cases). 

Farther,  of  verbs  of  motion  (next  most  frequent  case):  thus,  diluimni 
h6tum  eti  (TS.),  'he  goes  to  sacrifice  things  pertaining  to  sacrificial  gifts'; 
^ndram  pratfram  emy  iytih  (BY.),  'I  go  to  Indra  for  (i.  e.  beseech  of  him] 
the  lengthening  out  of  life';  —  of  ydhfj  'persist  in,  undertake':  as,  sd  idM 
jatdh  adrvam  evd  ddgdkum  dadhre  ((B.),  'he,  as  soon  as  bom,  began  to  burn 
this  universe*;  <»-  of  verbs  meaning  'desire,  hope,  notice,  know',  and  the 
like:  as,  pifSm  viafiarh  vettha  $dirvdn  (AY.),  'thou  knowest  how  to  loosen 
all  bonds';  tdmwid  agn^  nd  "^driyeta  pdrihantwn  (^B.),  'therefore  one  should 
not  be  careful  to  smother  the  fire';  —  and  of  others. 

882.  Of  the  infinitive  datives,  the  fundamental  and  usual 
sense  is  tha^  expressed  by  'for,  in  order  to,  for  the  piirpose  oi\ 

£xamples  are:  vipvah  jvqdrh  eardtt  bodk&ycofdi  (RY.),  'awakening  every 
Uviflg  creature  to  motion';  tin  ^epa  yala  ptbadhydi  (BY.),  'come  to  drink 
them';  ndi  'tirfi  te  devi  adadur  dttavc  (AY.),  'the  gods  did  not  give  hei  to 
thee  for  eating';  praC  "d  yudh&ye  d&tyum  indrtA  (BY.),  'Indra  went  forwaid 
to  fight  the  demon';  edkmr  no  dhdii  vikhyaC  (BY.),  'give  us  sight  for  looking 
abroad'. 

Some  peculiar  constructions,  however,  grow  out  of  this  use  of  the  In- 
finitive dative.     Thus: 

a.  The  noun  which  is  logically  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  action 
expressed  by  the  infinitive  is  frequently  put  beside  it  in  the  dative  (by  a 
constructi(»i  which  Is  in  part  a  perfectly  simple  one,  but  which  is  stretched 
beyond  its  natural  boundaries  by  a  kind  of  attraction):  thus,  cakara  aQryaya 
pdntham  dnvetavi  u  (BY.),  'he  made  a  track  for  the  sun  to  follow  (made 
for  the  sun  a  track  fbr  his  following)';  piplte  ^rnge  rdksohhyo  viniku  (BY.), 
'he  whets  his  horns  to  pierce  the  demons';  rudrdya  dkdnw  i  tamomi  hrah- 
madvfse  ^raoe  kdntavi  u  (BY.),  'I  stretch  the  bow  for  Budra,  that  with  bis 
arrow  he  may  slay  the  &raAma-hater';  asmdbhyoa/k  dr^dye  wryaya  pUnar 
ddtdm  dsuniy  'may  they  grant  life  again,  that  we  may  see  the  sun'. 

b.  An  infinitive  with  ykf,  'make',  is  used  nearly  in  the  sense  of « 
cauaativd  verb:  thus,  prd  'ndkdih  pro^dm  edkaaaa  ^teee  krthdk  (BY.),  'ye 
make  the  blind  and  lame  to  see  and  go';  aaniih  iam{dh€  eakdirtka  (BV.), 
-thou  hast  made  the  fire  to  be  kindled'.    Of  similar  character  is  an  occasional 
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construction  with  another  verb:    as,   ydd  vm  u^mdsi  kdrtave  kdrat  idt  (RV.), 
'what  we  wish  to  be  done,  may  he  do  that'. 

o.  A  dative  InflnltiTe  is  not  seldom  nsed  as  a  predicate,  sometimes  with, 
but  more  nsnally  without,  a  copnla  expressed:  thns,  agni^  iva  nd  pratidhrse 
bhavati  (TB.))  'Ulce  Are,  he  Is  not  to  be  resisted';  mahimi  te  anyina  nd 
samTid^  (VS.),  'thy  greatness  is  not  to  be  attained  by  another';  ndldm  Undro 
nCkartave  nd  ^akrdh  pdri^aktaw  (KV.),  'Indra  Is  not  to  be  put  down,  the 
mighty  one  is  not  to  be  OTOrpowered'. 

d.  Sometimes  an  infinitive  so  used  without  a  cOpnla  has  pretty  clearly 
the  value  of  an  Imperative :  thns,  tyd  me  ya^dtd .  . .  au^ijiS  huvddhyai  [asti] 
(RV.),  'these  glorious  ones  shall  the  son  of  U^ij  invoke  for  me';  iuktibhir 
vah..,  fndra  no  hgni  dvase  huvddhyai  [Hah]  (RV.),  'with  your  hymns  shall 
ye  call  now  on  Indra  and  Agni  for  aid';  vandddhya  agnirh  ndmohhih  [cami] 
(RV.),  'let  me  greet  Agni  with  homage';  aimikoHic  ca  sxirdyo  vf<pva  d^as 
tanadni  (RV.),  'and  let  oar  sacriflcers  cross  all  regions'.  The  inflnitivts  in 
dhydi  and  pant  (which  latter  is  ill  all  its  uses  accordant  with  datives)  are 
those  in  which  th«  imperative  value  is  most  distinctly  to  be  recognized. 

e.  In  the  ^B.  (with  only  a  sporadic  case  or  two  elsewhere)  the  dative 
in  tavdi  is  frequently  nsed  with  a  verb  signifying  'speak'  (&ru,  vac,  ah),  to 
express  the  ordering  of  anything  to  be  done :  thus,  tdmidd  dsadhindm  evd 
mulany  Ccchettavdi  bruydt,  'therefore  let  him  direct  the  roots  of  the  plants 
to  be  cut  up  (speak  in  order  to  cutting  up)'. 

988.  The  ablative  infinitive  —  which,  like  the  accusative, 
is  made  only  from  the  root-noun  and  that  in  (ti  —  is  found 
especially  with  the  prepositions  s,   *  until',  and  pura,   ^before'. 

Thus,  d  tdmitos  (TS.  etc.),  'until  exhaustion';  purd  vdcdh  prdvaditoa 
(TS.),  'before  utterance  of  the  voice'.  In  the  Brahmana  language,  this  is 
the  well-nigh  exclusive  construction  of  the  ablative;  in  the  Veda,  the  latter 
is  used  also  after  rU^  'without',  and  after  several  verbs,  as  trd  and  pd, 
yu,  hhi. 

In  two  or  three  instances,  by  an  attraction  similar  to  that  illustrated 
above  for  the  dative  (982  a),  a  noun  dependent  on  this  infinitive  is  put  in 
the  ablative  beside  it :  thus,  purd  vdgbhydh  aampravaditoh  (PB.),  'before  the 
utterance  together  of  the  voices';  trddhvath  karidd  avapddah  (RV.),  'save  us 
from  falling  down  into  the  pit'. 

984.  The  genitive  infinitive  (having  the  same  form  as  the 
ablative)  is  in  common  use  in  the  Brahmana  language  as  depend- 
ent on  tgvard,  'lord,  master',  employed  adjectively  in  the  sense 
of  'capable'  or  'likely'  or  'exposed  to'. 

Examples  are :  td  [devdtah]  i^vard  enam  praddhah  (TS.),  'they  are  likely 
to  bum  him  up';  dtha  ha  vd  i^varb  ^gnfrh  citvd  kfrhcid  ddwritdm  Spattor  vf 
vd  hvdtUoh  (^B.),  'so  in  truth  he  is  liable,  after  piling  the  fire,  to  meet  with 
some  mishap  or  other,  or  to  stagger';  t^vararh  vdi  rathantaram  udgdtuc  caksuh 
pramathitoh  (PB.),  'the  raihantara  is  liable  to  knock  out  the  eye  of  the 
chanter'. 
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The  dative  is  oace  used  in  QB.  instead  of  the  genitive  (in  i^ardii  jd- 
nayitavaf);  and,  in  the  later  langnage,  sometimes  the  acoasative  in  turn. 
Oecasionally  the  masc.  sing.  nom.  ifvarah  is  nsed,  without  regard  to  the  gen- 
der or  number  of  the  word  which  it  qualifies :  thus,  tdiye  "gvatrSh  praifi 
pijnyatii  bhdvitoh  (QB,),  ^his  progeny  is  liable  to  deteriorate'.  And  in  a  few 
instances  the  word  ^vara  is  omitted,  and  the  genitive  has  the  same  value 
without  it :  thus,  dve  madhyandmam  dbhi  pratyetoa  ( AB.),  'two  may  be  added 
to  the  noon  libation';  tdto  diksitdh  pamand  hhdvitdh  (QB.),  *then  the  conse- 
crated is  liable  to  get  the  Itch'. 

This  construction  with  icvara,  which  is  the  only  one  for  the  genitive 
infinitive  in  the  Brahmana,  is  unknown  in  the  Veda,  where  the  genitive  is 
found  in  a  very  small  number  of  examples  with  madkyif  and  with  the  root 
if.-  thus,  madhyi  kdrtoh  (RV.),  *in  the  midst  of  action';  i^e  rdyd  ddtoh  (BV.), 
*he  is  master  of  the  giving  of  wealth'. 

986.  Unless  the  infinitives  in  sant  and  tari  are  locative  in  form  (their 
uses  are  those  of  datives),  the  locative  infinitive  is  so  rare,  and  has  so  little 
that  is  peculiar  in  its  use,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  making  any  aecount  of. 
An  example  is  wdao  hudhf  (RV.),   <at  the  awakening  of  the  dawn'. 

986.  In  the  Veda,  the  dative  infinitive  forms  are  very  much 
more  numerous  than  the  accusative  (in  RV.,  their  occurrences 
are  twelve  times  as  many;  in  AV.,  more  than  three  times);  and 
the  accusative  in  turn  is  rare  (only  four  fom^s  in  RV.,  only 
eight  in  AV.j.  In  the  Brahmanas,  the  accusative  has  risen  to 
much  greater  comparative  frequency  (its  forms  are  nearly  twice 
as  many  as  those  of  the  dative^;  but  the  ablative-genitive,  which 
is  rare  in  the  Veda,  has  also  come  to  full  equality  with  it.  The 
complete  disappearance  in  the  classical  language  of  all  except- 
ing the  accusative  in  turn  is  a  matter  for  no  small  surprise. 

987.  The  later  infinitive  in  turn  is  oftenest  used  in  con- 
structions corresponding  to  those  of  the  earlier  accusative :  thus, 
na  vaspam  agakat  sodkum,  ^he  could  not  restrain  his  tears';  tam 
drastwn  arhasi,  *thou  oughtest  to  see  it';  praptum  ichandf  'they 
desire  to  obtain';  samkhyatum  arabdham,  'having  begun  to  count'. 
But  also,  not  infrequently,  in  those  of  the  other  cases.  So, 
especially,  of  the  dative :  thus,  avtzst^tum  sthanantaram  cintaya, 
'devise  another  place  to  stay  in';  tvam  anvestum  ika  "gatah,  'he 
has  come  hither  to  seek  for  thee';  —  but  likewise  of  the  geni- 
tive: thus,  samartho  gantum,  'capable  of  going';  samdhdium  tf- 
varah,  'able  to  mend'.  Even  a  construction  as  nominative  is 
not  unknown :  thus,  ytiktam  tasya  mayd  samdgvasayiium  bha- 
ryam  (MBh.),  'it  is  proper  for  me  to  comfort  his  wife';  na 
naptdram  svayam  nydyyam  gaptum  evam  (R.),  'it  is  not  suitable 
thus  to  curse  one's  own  grandson'. 

988.   In  the  later  language,  as  in  the  earlier,  the  infinitive  in  certain 
connections  has  what  we  look  upon  as  a  passive  value.  Thus,  kariwn  ardbdhdh^ 
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'began  to  be  made':  c^twh  na  jfujyate,  4t  Is  not  lit  to  be  heard  (for  bear- 
lng)\  This  is  especially  frequent  along  with  the  passive  forms  of  y^:  thus, 
tyakiwh  na  ^akyctUf  'it  cannot  be  abandoned';  fokydv  iha  "netum^  'they  two 
can  be  bronght  hither';  na  ea  vibhutayah  fokyam  avapUtm  urjitahy  ^nor  are 
mighty  sneoesses  a  thing  capable  of  being  attained'. 

Gerunds. 

989.  The  so-called  gerund  is  a  stereotyped  case  (doubt- 
less instrumental)  of  a  verbal  noun,  used  generally,  but  in 
the  later  language  not  exclusively,  as  logical  adjunct  to  the 
subject  of  a  clause,  denoting  an  accompanying  or  (usually) 
a  preceding  action  to  that  signified  by  the  verb  of  the  clause. 
It  has  thus  the  virtual  value  of  an  indeclinable  participle, 
present  or  past,  qualifying  the  actor  whose  action  it  de- 
scribes : 

Thus,  for  example :  fruivai  'va  ea  ^hrucan,  'and  hearing  (or 
having  heard)  they  spoke';  tehhya^  pratijndya  ^thm  *tan  paripa- 
pracha,  'having  given  them  his  promise,  he  then  questioned 
them'. 

990.  The  gerund  is  made  in  the  later  language  by  one 
of  the  two  suffixes  (cIT  tva  and  TJ  ya,  the  former  being  used 
with  a  simple  root,  the  latter  with  one  that  is  compound- 
ed with  a  prepositional  prefix  —  or,  rarely,  with  an  ele- 
ment of  another  kind,  as  adverb  or  noun. 

Exceptions  to  this  distribntion  of  uses  between  the  two  snfflxes  are  very 
rare :  examples  of  simple  roots  with  ya  are  oroya,  $T^^}  ^'^^  (Yvas  'dwell') ; 
of  compounded  roots  with  tvd  are  anudhyatvd,  apaiydkivd,  praiyairpayiivi 
(AV.:  only  case  noticed  in  the  Veda:  TA.  has  -roeayiUm).  The  gerund  in 
tvdf  however,  may  have  the  negative  particle  prefixed  to  it:  thus,  dkrtvd, 
ontfayitva. 

Of  compounds  of  the  gerund  in  ya  with  other  elements  than  the  usual 
verbal  prefixes,  RV.  has  punarddyay  karnagfhya,  pddagrhya,  hastagrhya, 
arathkftya^  akkhaRkftya,  mithaipfdhya;  AV.  has  further  namaskkya. 

991.  The  suffix  (cTT  tm  has  the  accent.  It  is  usually 
added  directly  to  the  root,  but  sometimes  with  interposition 
of  the  auxiliary  vowel  ^  t  —  with  regard  to  which,  as  well 
as  to  the  form  of  the  root  before  it,  this  formation  closely 
agrees  with  that  of  the  participle  in  rT  ^^  (above,  952  ff.). 
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When  (  is  used,  the  disposition  to  take  a  weak  form  of  root  is  less 
marked.  Roots  whieh  have  na  instead  of  ta  as  participial  snffix  usually 
reject  the  i. 

992.  The  suffix  IT  ya  is  added  directly  to  the  root, 
which  is  accented,  but  has  its  weak  form.  A  root  ending 
in  a  short  vowel  takes  rH  tya  instead  of  TX  ya :  thus,  1^r?T 
-jitya^  ^TJ  'kftya. 

Roots  in  am  and  an  whose  passive  participle  ends  in  ata  (954  d)  form 
this  Igemnd  also  in  aiya:  tiins,  -^atjra,  ^'hatifa.  But  such  am-roots  are 
allowed  in  the  later  language  to  preserve  their  nasal  in  the  gerund:  thus, 
-gamya  (no  such  form  occurs  in  the  Veda),  Final  changeable  r  becomes  It 
or  ur ;  thus,  -ptrya,  -purya.  Final  a  remains  unaltered :  thus,  -gaya,  ^Hheiya ; 
and  mi  'establish'  and  mi  'diminish*  take  the  form  ma;  U  'cling'  is  allowed 
to  do  the  same. 

993.  The  older  language  has  the  same  two  gerund  forma- 
tions, having   the  same  distinction,  and  used  in  the  same  way. 

a*  In  RV.,  however,  the  final  of  ya  is  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances (fully  two  thirds)  long  (as  if  the  instrumental  ending  of  a  derivative 
noun  in  i  or  ti).    In  AV.,  long  a  appears  only  once,  in  a  RV.  passage. 

b.  Instead  of  iva  alone,  the  Veda  has  three  forms  of  the  suffix,  namely 
tvd,  tvayOj  and  tvt.  Of  these  three,  tvi  is  decidedly  the  commonest  in  RV. 
(thirty-five  occurrences,  against  twenty-one  of  tva)',  but  it  is  unknown  in 
AV.,  and  very  rare  elsewhere  in  the  older  language;  tviya  is  found  nine 
times  in  RV.  (only  once  outside  the  tenth  Book),  twice  in  AV.,  and  bnt 
few  times  elsewhere.     The  historical  relation  of  the  three  forms  is  obscure. 

Ct  Two  other  gerund  suffixes,  tvanam  and  tmnam^  are  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  as  of  Vedic  use,  but  they  have  nowhere  been  found  actually 
to  occur. 

994.  The  use  of  this  gerund,  through  not  changing  in  its 
character,  becomes  much  more  frequent,  and  even  excessive,  in 
the  later  language. 

Thus,  in  the  Nala  and  Bhagavad-Gita,  which  have  only  one  tenth  as 
many  verb-forms  as  RV.,  there  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  examples 
of  the  gerund  as  in  the  latter. 

Early  examples  are :  vdjrena  hatvd  n€r  apdk  saaatja  (RV.),  'striking  with 
his  thunderbolt,  be  poured  forth  the  waters';  gtrtyarh  drstvdya  kitavdih  tatapa 
(RV.)j^  'the  gambler  is  distressed  when  he  sees  a  woman';  pitvi  admasya 
vavrdhe  (RV.),  'having  drunk  of  the  soma,  he  waxed  strong'.  In  the  older 
language  almost  without  exception,  and  in  the  later  usually,  it  expresses  an 
action  or  condition  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  but  it  is  in  some 
texts  more  loosely  construed:  thus,  tatah  ^ddd  abhijndya  ea  vydghrena 
hatah  (H.),  'thereupon  he  was  slain  by  the  tiger,  the  latter  having  recognized 
him  by  his   noise';   kirh  nu  me   syad  idarh  hrtva  (MBh.),    'what,   I  wonder, 
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would  happen  to  me,  having  done  this  ?'  aucintya  co  ^ktam  suvicdrya  yat  kftam 
(H.))   ^what  is  said  after  mature  thonght,  and  done  after  full  deliberation'. 

Adverbial  Gerund  in  am. 

996.  The  accusative  of  a  deriyative  nomen  acttonis  in  a,  used 
adverbially,  assumes  sometimes  a  value  and  construction  so 
accordant  with  that  of  the  usual  gerund  that  it  cannot  well  be 
called  by  a  different  name. 

No  example  of  a  peculiar  gerondial  construction  with  snch  a  fonn  occurs 
either  in  RT.  or  AY.,  althongh  a  few  adverbial  accnsatives  are  probably  to 
be  classed  as  representing  this  fbrmation:  thus,  ahhyakrdmamf  pratdfikam, 
pranddam,  niliyam,  abhiakdndam.  The  gemnd  is  found  especially  in  the 
Brahmanas  (much  oftenest  in  9^*)}  ^^^  sparingly  later.  In  the  classical 
language  it  is  quite  rare. 

A  final  Yowel  has  vrdd^i-strengthening  before  the  snffix ;  final  a  adds  y; 
a  medial  vowel  has  guna;  but  medial  a  is  usually  lengthened.  The  accent 
is  on  the  radical  syllable. 

Examples  are:  kdmarh  vd  imdny  dngdni  vyatydsavh  ^te  (^B.),  'he  lies 
changing  the  position  of  these  limbs  at  pleasure';  Hitaram-uttardth  ^dkhdrh 
samaldmhham  rdhet  (QB.),  'he  would  climb,  taking  hold  of  a  higher  and  ever 
a  higher  limb';  apartsu  mahanagdm  ivd  ^bhimrhsdrarh  didrksitSrah  (QB.), 
'hereafter,  mnnlng  together  as  It  were  abont  a  great  snake,  they  will  wtsh 
to  see  him';  ndmony  daam  etdni  ndmagrdham  {^B,)f  'with  separate  naming 
of  these  their  names';  yd  viparydaam  avagUhati  ((B.),  'whoever  bnries  it 
upside  down\  As  in  these  examples,  the  form  is  almost  always  a  compound 
one.  In  the  later  language,  it  it  said  to  be  used  most  often  repeated :  thus, 
pdyam-pdyarh  vrajati,  ^he  gpes  after  drinking  repeatedly';  prathamam  hhojarh 
vrajatif  'having  first  eaten,  he  goes';  hdhutkseparh  kranditum  pravrttd  (Qak.)^ 
'she  proceeded  to  cry,  throwing  up  her  arms  (with  arm-tossing)'. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DERIVATIVE  OR  SECONDARY  CONJUGATION. 

996.  Secondary  conjugations  are  those  in  which  a  whole 
system  of  forms,  like  that  already  described  as  made  from 
the  simple  root,  is  made,  with  greater  or  less  completeness, 
from  a  derivative  conjugation-stem ;  and  is  also  usually  con- 
nected with  a  certain  definite  modification  of  the  original 
radical  sense. 

Whitney,  Grammar.  21 
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We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  the  tenfte-systems  are  also  for  the  most  part 
made  from  deriYative-stems ;  and  even  that,  in  some  cases,  snch  stems  assume 
the  appearance  and  value  of  roots,  and  are  made  the  basis  of  a  complete 
conJQgational  system.  Nor  is  there  any  distinct  division-line  to  be  drawn 
between  tense-systems  and  derivatiye  conjugations  —  the  latter  are  present- 
systems  which  have  been  expanded  into  conjugations  by  the  addition  of  other 
tenses,  and  of  participles,  inflnitlYes,  and  so  on.  In  the  earliest  language, 
their  forms  outside  of  the  present-system  are  still  quite  rare,  hardly  more 
than  sporadic;  and  even  later  they  are  —  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
formations  which  attain  a  comparative  frequency  —  much  less  common  thia 
the  corresponding  forms  of  primary  conjugation. 

9OT.  The  secondary  conjugations  are:  I.  Passive; 
n.  Intensive ;  III.  Desiderative ;  IV.  Causative ;  V.  Denom- 
inative. 

The  passive  is  classed  here  rather  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  of 
general  usage  than  because  it  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  others. 

i.  Passive. 

998.  The  passive  conjugation  has  been  already  in  the 
main  described.     Thus,  we  have  seen  that: 

a.  It  has  a  special  present-system,  the  stem  of  which 
is  present  only,  and  not  made  the  basis  of  any  of  the  re- 
maining forms :  this  stem  is  formed  with  the  accented  class- 
sign  U  yd,  and  it  takes  the  middle  endings.  It  is  treated 
above,  768  ff. 

b.  In  the  other  tenses,  the  middle  forms  are  used  also 
in  a  passive  sense.     But: 

o.    There  is   a  special  passive  3d  sing,   of  the  aorist, 

ending  in  ^  t ;  it  is  treated  above,  842 ff.     And: 

d.  According  to  the  grammarians,  there  may  be  formed 
from  some  verbs,  for  passive  use,  a  special  stem  for  the  aorist 
and  the  two  future  systems,  coinciding  in  form  with  the  pecu- 
liar 3d  sing,   aorist. 

Thus:  from  yda  ^aor.  3d  sing,  adayil,  beside  dddsij  datyi,  datihtj  also 
ddayifii  ddyifyS,  dayitdhe.  The  permission  to  make  this  double  formation 
extends  to  all  roots  ending  in  vowels,  and  to  grah,  dr^,  and  han.  Tbe 
duplicate  forms  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  older  language,  and  they  are, 
at  the  best,  extremely  rare  in  the  later. 

As  to  the  prescribed  passive  inflection  of  the  periphrastic  perfect,  see 
below,  1072. 
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e.  Besides  the  participle  from  the  present  tense-stem 
(771.  5),  the  passive  has  a  past  participle  in  rT  ta  (052),  or  ^ 
na  (957),  and  future  participles,  or  gerundives,  of  various 
formation  (961  ff.),  made  directly  from  the  root. 

999.  The  passive  constraction,  with  the  logical  subject  in  the  instru- 
mental case,  is  a  frequent  and  favorite  one,  especially  in  the  later  language : 
thus,  evam  uktva  Una  sarvesam  bandhanani  chittdni  (H.),  'thus  saying,  he 
cut  the  bonds  of  them  all'.  And,  extremely  frequently,  an  impersonal  passive 
in  the  third  person  is  used;  and  it  may  (as  in  other  languages)  be  formed 
from  intransitive  as  well  as  transitive  verbs :  thus,  Qruyatam,  4et  it  be  heard' 
(i.  e.  hear  ye  I),  iha  '^gamya^m,  'come  hither';  sarvair  jcUam  ddayo  'ddiyatam 
(H.),  'let  all  fly  up,  taking  the  net  with  them';  toe  ehnUva  jaradgaveno 
'fctom,  'hearing  that,  Jaradgava  said^;  kathaifh  jivitavyamj  'how  is  one  to  live?' 
yavad  anena  munmd  sthatavyam  (H.),  'as  long  as  that  sage  shall  exist'.  The 
predicate  to  the  instrumental  subject  of  such  a  construction  is,  of  course, 
also  in  the  instrumental :  thus,  adhund  tavd  ^nuearena  mayd  sarvathd  bhavi-^ 
tavycmi  (H.),  'henceforth  I  shall  always  be  thy  companion';  tena  tvayd  yd- 
vajjlvarh  aukhind  bhavitavyam  (H.),  'with  that  thou  shalt  be  happy  as  long  as 
thou  11  vest'.  The  gerundive  is  common  in  this  construction,  and  not  seldom 
it  has  a  purely  future  sense. 

II.  Intensive. 

1000.  The  intensive  (sometimes  also  called  frequent- 
ative) is  that  one  of  the  secondary  conjugations  which  is 
least  removed  from  the  analogy  of  formations  already  de- 
scribed. It  is,  like  the  present-system  of  the  second  con- 
jugation-class (642  ff.),  the  inflection  of  a  reduplicated  stem, 
but  of  one  that  is  peculiar  in  having  a  strengthened  redu- 
plication. It  is  decidedly  less  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  present-system  than  any  other  of  the  derivative  con- 
jugations. 

The  intensive  conjugation  signifies  the  repetition  or 
intensification  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  primary  con- 
jugation  of  a  root. 

1001.  According  to  the  grammarians,  the  intensive  con- 
jugation may  be  formed  from  nearly  all  the   roots  in  the 

language  —  the  exceptions  being:  roots  of  more  than  one 

21* 
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syllable,    those   conjugated  only  causatively   (below,    1056), 
and  in  general  those  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Iq  fact,  however,  intenslves  in  the  later  langaage  are  extremely  rare, 
so  rare  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  precisely  what  valne  is  to  be  given  to  the 
rules  of  the  native  grammar  respecting  them.  Nor  are  they  at  all  common 
earlier,  except  (comparatively)  in  the  BY.,  which  contains  about  six  sevenths 
of  the  whole  nnmber  (rather  over  a  hundred)  quotable  from  Veda  and  Brah- 
mana- texts  (AY.  has  less  than  half  as  many  as  RY.,  and  many  of  these  in 
RY.  passages). 

Hence,  in  the  description  to  be  given  below,  the  actual  aspect  of  the 
formation,  as  exhibited  In  the  older  language,  will  be  had  primarily  and 
especially  in  view;  and  the  examples  will  be  of  forms  found  there  in  use. 

1002.  The  strong  intensive  reduplication  is  made  in  three 
different  ways: 

a.  The  reduplicating  syllable  is,  as  elsewhere ;  composed  of 
a  single  consonant  with  following  vowel,  and,  so  far  as  the 
consonant  is  concerned,  follows  the  rules  for  present  and  per- 
fect reduplication  (690);  but  the  vowel  is  a  heavy  one,  radic- 
al a  and  r  (or  ar)  being  reduplicated  with  o,  an  /-vowel  by  «, 
and  an  t^vowel  by  o. 

Examples  are:  vavnd,  bahadhf  fOQvaa,  rarandhj  dadr,  dadhr ;  eekit,  Utijf 
neniy  vevll,  Qoguc,  popruth,  cosku,  johu. 

b.  The  reduplicating  syllable  has  a  final  consonant,  taken 
from  the  end  of  the  root.  With  an  exception  or  two,  this  con- 
sonant is  either  r  (or  its  substitute  /)   or  a  nasal. 

Examples  are:  carcatf  calcaly  sarevj  marmrj,  jarhra;  eanhram,  Janghan, 
tahstan,  danda^  (ydanc  or  dag),  jcmjahh  (yjanibh  or  jdbhjf  tanUia  (ytaha 
or  tasj,  narmam  (ynam). 

Only  roots  having  a  or  r  as  vowel  make  this  form  of  reduplication,  but 
with  such  roots  it  is  more  common  than  either  of  the  other  forms. 

Irregular  formations  of  this  class  are :  with  a  final  other  than  ~r  or  n  in 
the  reduplication,  hadhadh;  with  a  final  nasal  in  the  reduplication  which  is 
not  found  in  the  root,  jangah  (RY.),  janjap  (QB.:  and  the  later  language 
has  danddh)]  with  an  anomalous  initial  consonant  in  reduplication,  Jarbhw 
from  ybhr  (compare  the  Yedic  perfect  jahhdraf  789  b) ;  with  various  treatment 
of  an  f  or  ar-element,  dardar  and  dardir,  carkar  and  carkWy  tartar  and  tartWy 
carear  and  earctir,  jdrgur  and  jalgut  and  galgul. 

The  root  r  is  the  only  one  with  vowel  initial  forming  an  intensive  stem 
in  the  older  language :  it  makes  the  irregular  alar  or  air. 

C.  The  reduplication  is  dissyllabic,  an  «-vowel  being  added 
after  a  final  consonant  of  the  reduplicating  syllable.  This  i-vowel 
is  in  the  older  language  short  before  a  double  consonant,  and 
long  before  a  single. 

Examples  are:    gamy  am   (but  gdnigmatam),   vaiivrt,   vahivah,   eanitikad, 
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aanhvan;  rkmnu,  davidyut  (and  the  participles  ddvidhvat  bat  idviiuai). 
A  single  exception  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  i  Is  davidhdva. 

This  method  of  reduplication  is  followed  in  the  older  laiiguage  by  over 
twenty  roots.  Thus,  of  roots  having  final  or  penultimate  n  (onee  m),  and  n 
in  the  reduplicating  syllable,  pan^  phcm,  son,  svany  han ;  gam ;  krand,  ^eand, 
9kandj  ayand;  of  roots  having  final  or  medial  f,  and  r  in  the  reduplicating 
syllable,  kr  *make',  tr,  hhr,  vr,  mrd,  vrjy  vrt;  —  further,  of  roots  assuming 
in  the  reduplication  a  n  not  found  in  the  root,  only  vah  {^B.:  the  grammarians 
allow  also  kasj  pat,  pad};  finally,  of  roots  having  u  or  u  as  radical  vowel, 
with  av  before  the  i-vowel,  tu,  dftu,  nu,  dyut. 

In  this  class,  the  general  rules  as  to  the  form  of  the  reduplicating  con- 
sonant (590)  are  violated  in  the  case  of  ghanighan  and  hhanbhff  and  of 
gamgam,  karikf  (but  the  regular  eankf  also  occurs),  kanikrand,  and  kaniakand 
(but  also  caniskand  occurs). 

The  reversion  to  more  original  guttural  form  after  the  ifeduplication  in 
eekitj  and  janghan  and  ghanigkan,  is  in  accordance  with  what  takes  place 
elsewhere  (216.9). 

1003.  The  same  root  is  allowed  to  form  its  intensiye  stem 
in  more  than  one  way. 

Thus,  in  the  older  language,  dadr  and  dardr;  dddhr  and  dairdhr;  eaeal 
and  earcar  (and  careur) ;  tartar  (and  tartur)  and  tariif ;  janghan  and  ghanighan ; 
varvrt  and  varivrt;  jarbhur  and  bhanbhr;  dodhu  and  davldhu;  nonu  and 
navtfMf  habadh  and  badbadh, 

1004.  The  model  of  normal  intensive  inflection  is  the 
present-system  of  the  reduplicating  conjugation-class  (11.); 
and  this  is  indeed  to  a  considerable  extent  followed,  in 
respect  to  endings,  strengthening  of  stem,  and  accent.  But 
deviations  from  the  model  are  not  rare;  and  the  forms  are 
in  general  of  too  infrequent  occurrence  to  allow  of  satis- 
factory classification  and  explanation. 

The  most  marked  irregularity  is  the  frequent  insertion 
of  an  ^  i  between  the  stem  and  ending.  According  to  the 
grammarians,  this  is  allowed  in  all  the  strong  forms  before 
an  ending  beginning  with  a  consonant;  and  before  the 
^  t  a  final  vowel  has  ^e/»a-strengthening,  but  a  medial  one 
remains  unchanged. 

Present  System. 

1005.  We  will  take  up  the  parts  of  the  present-system  in 
their  order,    giving  first   what   is   recognized   as  regular   in   the 
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later  language,  and  then  showing  how  the  formation  appears  in 
the  earlier  texts.  As  most  grammarians  do  not  allow  a  middle 
inflection,  and  middle  forms  are  few  even  in  the  Veda,  no  at- 
tempt  will  be  made  to  set  up  a  paradigm  for  the  middle  voice. 

1006.   As  example  of  inflection  may  be  taken  the  root 

foj^  vid,  of  which  the  intensive  stem  is  c«Jo|^  vevid,    or,   in 

strong  forms,    ^^  veved. 

Neither  from  this  nor  any  other  root  are  more  than  a  few  scattering 
forms  actually  quotable. 


1.  Present  Indicative. 


s. 


vevedmi,  vevidind 
viveisi,  vSvidisi 
vevettiy  vSvtditi 


d. 
vevidvda 

vemtth&a 

vevittds 


vevidmds 

vevitthd 

vividati 


From  y*^  Aw,  the  singular  forms  with  auxiliary  vowel 
would  be  sii<^cf){H  Johavlmiy  srH^J^cflfN  johavm^  s|)«^41lrl  Jo- 
haviti. 

1007.  The  forms  fonnd  in  the  older  language  agree  in  general  with 
the  paradigm.  Examples  are:  1st  sing.,  carkarmi,  vevemU;  2d  sing.,  alarsi, 
ddrdarsi;  3d  sing.,  dlarti,  veveU^  nenekti,  janghanlif  kdrUkraniti,  ganigamtii 
3d  dn.,  jarhhrtds;  Ist  pi.,  nonumas;  3d  pi.,  nanadati,  hharibkrati,  vdrvrtatif 
ddvidyutati,  nSnijati;  and,  with  the  anxiliary  Towel,  j6havtmi,  eako/fimi; 
cdka^ltiy  ndnaviti,  dardaritif  jarbhuntU  No  stem  with  dissyllabic  reduplication 
takes  the  auxiliary  I  in  any  of  its  forms.  AY.  has  jdgrdti,  with  irregular 
accent. 

A  single  dual  form  with  i  and  strong  stem  occurs:  namely,  tartaiithas. 
The  middle  forms  found  to  occur  are:  1st  sing.,  J^guve,  nenije;  3d  sing., 
neniktif  sarsrte;  and,  with  irregular  accent,  tetikU,  didiste;  with  irreguHr 
unlon-Towel,  ndnnaie;  with  ending  e  instead  of  te,  jdngakCf  j6guve,  yoyuve, 
bdbadhe,  and  (with  irregular  accent)  badbadhi;  3d  du.,  sarardte;  3d  pi., 
didi^ate, 

2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

1008.  Subjunctive  forms  with  primary  endings  are  extremely  rare: 
there  have  been  noticed  only  Jangh&nani,  jdgardai  (AY.);  and,  in  the  middle, 
tantasd'tte  (3d  du.). 

Forms  with  secondary  endings  are  more  frequent:  thus,  2d  sing.,  jafir 
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ghanaiy  jalgidas;  3d  sing.,  jagaratf  edrkfsat,  jdnghanatj  hdrhrhat,  mdrmrjatj 
mdrmrQatf  parpharaty  dardirat,  caniskadat,  davidyutai,  sanisvanat}  Ist  du., 
Janghanava;  Ist  pL,  carkirdma,  vevidama;  3d  pi.,  pdpatan,  ^pueanf  carkiran; 
and,  with  double  mode-sign,  cdka^an  (AY.).  Besides  these,  rdrdnas  and 
rardnat,  cakdnas  and  cakdnat  and  eakdnamaf  which  their  accent  assimilates 
rather  to  perfect  mode-fonns  with  long  redapllcation,  like  mdmdhaa  and 
»asdhat  etc.  (810  a).  Of  the  middle  are  fonnd  only  3d  persons  plnral:  thus, 
Jdnghanania,  jarhrsantaj  marmrjanta,  nonuvanta,  po^ucanta;  and  cakdnanta 
(and  cdkananta  once). 

3.  FreBent  Optative. 

1009.  This  mode  would  show  the  unstrengthened  stem, 
Tvith  the  usual  endings  (566),  accented.     Thus: 

8.  d.  Ip. 

,  ^^[T;m      m(^<un      ^^rwT 

vevidyam         vemdyUva        vevidyama 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  optative  is  represented  by  only  an  example  or  two  in  the  older 
language :  thus,  active,  vevisyat  (AV.),  jdgrydt  (AB.) ;  RV.  has  only  eakanydt 
(pft.  ?);  middle,  nenijUa  (K.), 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

1010.  The  regular  forms   of  the  imperative,    including 
the  usual  subjunctive  first  persons,  woidd  be  as  follows: 

8.  d.  p. 

vevidani  vSvtdava         vSvidama 

veviddhl  vevtttdm         vevittd 


3  g^,  cJ^Ih  Mi^TilH^       ^fsi^ 

v^ettu,  vevidiiu        vevtttum         vividatu 

1011.  Older  imperative  forms  are  less  rare  than  optative.  The  first 
persons  have  been  given  above  {janghdndni^  the  only  accented  example,  does 
not  correspond  with  the  model,  but  is  in  conformity  vdth  the  subjunctive  of 
the  reduplicating  present);  the  proper  imperatives  are:  2d  sing.,  dddrhi, 
dardrhiy  ewkrdhiy  jdgrhi,  nenigdhi,  and  rdranddhf,  rdrandhf,  eakandhi, 
vdvandM;  the  ending  tat  is  found  in  carhrtdt  and  jdgrtat;  and  the  latter 
(as  was  pointed  out  above,  570)  is  used  in  AY.  as  first  person  sing. ; 
barhrhi  shows  an  elsewhere  unparalleled  loss  of  h  before  the  ending  At; 
3d  sing.,  veveftUj  dardariu,  marmarttUf  and  rdrantu;  2d  du.,  jdgrtami 
3d  du.,  jdgrtam;  2d  pi.,  jdgrtd,  and  rdranta;  cankramata  (BV.,  once)  has 
an  anomalous  union-vowel;  3d  pi.,  only  the  anomalous  eakantu  (RV.,  once), 
apparently  for  cakanatu.    In  the  middle  voice  is  found  only  neniksva  (QB.). 
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Of  imperative  forms  with  attxillary  t,  BY.  has  none ;  AT.  has  vavadUu 
and  johavtUi,  and  snch  are  sometimes  found  in  the  Brahmanas;  AY.  has 
also,  against  role,  ta'hsiamhi  and  janghamhi. 

6.  Present  Farti€iple« 
1012.  The  intensiYe  participles,  both  active  and  middle, 
are  comparatively  common  in  the  older  language.    They  are 
formed  and  inflected  like  those  of  the  reduplicating  present, 
and  have  the  accent  on  the  reduplicating  syllable. 

Examples  are :  active,  dka^atj  ndnadaty  dkitat,  nUmyat,  ^^ueat,  nkuvat^ 
ddrdratj  mdrmrjat,  jdnghanat,  ndnnamat,  pdniphanaty  kdnikradat,  ddvidyutat; 
—  middle,  bdbadhana,  mimyctnaj  eikitdna^  ydyuvana,  rdrucana,  Jdrhhwanay 
s&rmma,  ndrmamanaf  ddnda^na.  No  middle  participle  shows  the  dissyllabic 
reduplication. 

1013.  On  account  of  their  accent,  rarahandf  rardkBo^,  and  Jakriand 
(beside  jdrhraana)  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  perfect  participles,  although 
no  other  perfect  forms  with  heavy  reduplication  ftom  the  same  roots  ocooi. 
The  Inference  is,  however,  rendered  uncertain  by  the  unmistakably  intensive 
badbadhand  and  marmrjand  (beside  mdrmrjanal. 

The  RY.  has  once  ^dnghnatasy  gen.  sing.,  with  root-vowel  cast  out; 
kdnikrat  appears  to  be  used  once  for  kdnikradat;  if  cakdt  is  to  be  referred 
to  yka  (Grassmann),  it  Is  the  only  example  of  an  Intensive  from  a  root  in 
a,  and  its  aoeent  is  anofmmlous.  MarmffonUu  (AB.)  is  probably  a  false 
reading. 

6*  Imperfect* 
1014.  The  imperfect  is  regularly  inflected  as  follows : 

s.  d.  p. 


M^(^<H^ 


dvevidam  dvevidva  dvevidma 

dvevet,  dvevidis  dvevittam  dvevitia 

3  ^^^  y^&<icl^     mn&tHH^     M^i^iH^ 

dvevet,  Aoevidit  dvevittam      -    dvevidus 

1015.  The  imperfect  forms  found  in  the  earlier  texts  are  not  nutnerous. 
They  are,  including  those  ftom  which  the  augment  is  omitted,  as  follows: 
in  active,  1st  sing.,  acaka^mj  dedi^am;  2d  sing.,  ajdgar,  adardar,  ddrdofj 
cakdn;  3d  sing.,  adardofj  adairdhafy  avctfivar,  dardar,  kdnUkanf  ddvidyolj 
ndvinotj  and  eakdn  and  rardn;  2d  dn.,  adofdrtam;  ist  pi.,  marmrjmd; 
3d  pi.,  araranus,  anannamuif  adardirua,  acarkrgw,  djokavtu^  anonavw: 
and,  with  auxiliary  i,  in  3d  sing.,  dvavof^j  dvavant,  dyoyamt,  droraoU, 
djohamt;  and,   Irregularly,   in  3d  du.,   avdva^tam.     The  middle  forms  are 
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extremely  few:  namely,  3d  sing.,  ddedUUiy  Afumnaia  (with  loss  of  the  final 
radical  In  a  weak  form  of  root);  3d  pi.  marmrjata,  and  avavafanta  (which, 
if  it  belongs  here,  shows  a  transfer  to  an  a-stem). 

1016.  Derivative  Middle  Inflection.  From  every 
intensive  stem,  as  above  described,  may  be  formed  in  the 
presenfr-system  a  further  derivative  conjugation  which  is 
formally  identical  with  a  passive,  being  made  by  the  accented 
sign  IT  yd,  along  with  middle  endings  only.  It  has  not; 
however,  a  passive  value,  but  is  in  meaning  and  use  in- 
distinguishable from  the  simpler  conjugation. 

A  final  vowel  before  this  ya  is  treated  as  before  the  passive- 
sign  ya  (770). 

The  inflection  is  precisely  like  that  of  any  other  stem  end- 
ing in  a  in  the  middle  voice :  thus,  from  ymr/,  intensive  stem 
marmrfy  is  made  the  present  indicative  marmxjyi^  marmrjydsey 
fnarmrjydte,  etc.;  optative  niarmrjyiya,  marmfjySthas,  marmfjyiia, 
etc.;  imperative  marmtjydsva,  marmiyyd^my  etc.;  participle 
marmfyydmana ;  imperfect  dmarmrfye,  dmannrfyathas,  dmannrfyatay 
etc.;   subjunctive  forms  do  not  occur. 

1017.  This  kind  of  intensive  inflection  is  said  to  be 
much  more  usual  than  the  other  in  the  later  language;  in 
the  earlier,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 

In  BV.,  yd-toTmB  are  made  from  eight  roots,  five  of  which  have  also 
forms  of  the  simpler  conjugation;  the  AV.  adds  one  more;  the  other  earlier 
texts  (so  far  as  observed)  only  twelve  more,  and  half  of  them  have  likewise 
forms  of  the  simpler  coi^ngatlon.  Thus:  from  ymrj,  marmrjy&U  etc.,  and 
marimrjyetai  from  ytf,  tariwryanie;  from  year,  4kjereurydmai!!ka;  ftom  |/m, 
nemyiran  etc.;  from  yvi^  veviyaU;  from  ynh,  renhydU  etc.;  from  yvij, 
vevijydU;  from  ysku,  coskuydae  etc.;  from  j/dip,  dedioyate;  from  ykdc, 
eakafydte;  from  yvad,  vavadydmana;  from  ynanij  nannamyadhvam ;  from 
yvah,  vamvahyita  etc.  (with  lengthened  root- vowel,  elsewhere  unknown); 
from  ykrand,  kanihradydmana ;  from  yvrt,  varivartydmana  ((B.:  should  be 
varivrty-);  from  ymrQ,  amarimfoyanta  ((^B.?  the  text  reads  amarimrUyanta); 
from  yyup,  yoyupydnU  etc.;  from  ynud,  anonudyanta;  from  yvJi,  avevUyanta; 
from  yjdbhf  jaf^dbhydte  etc.;  from  yjap,  janjapydmdna* 

Perfect. 

1018.  The  grammarians  are  at  variance  as  to  whether 
a  perfect  may  be  formed  directly  from  the  intensive  stem, 
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or  whether  only  a  periphrastic  perfect  (below,  1070  ff.)  is  to 
be  admitted. 

In  the  older  language,  no  example  of  an  intensive  periplirastic  perfect 
has  come  to  light.  A  few  unmistakable  perfect  forms  are  made  from  the 
intensively  reduplicated  root  in  RY.:  namely,  davidhdva  and  ru^nava,  3d  sing., 
and  nonuvus,  3d  pL,  and  TS.  has  once  dodrava.  To  these  may  be  added 
jagara  Ist  sing,  and  jagdra  3d  sing.:  but  as  to  these,  see  below,   1020. 

Aorist,  Future^  etc. 

1019.  As  to  the  remaining  parts  of  a  full  verbal  con- 
jugation, also,  the  grammarians  are  not  agreed  (occurrences 
of  such  forms,  apparently,  being  too  rare  to  afford  even 
them  any  basis  for  rules) ;  in  general,  it  is  allowed  to  treat 
the  intensive  stem  further  as  a  root  in  filling  up  the  scheme 
of  forms,  using  always  the  auxiliary  vowel  ^  i  where  it  is 
ever  used  in  the  simple  conjugation. 

Thus,  from  ymd,  intensive  stem  vevidy  wotdd  be  made  the 
aorist  avevtdisam  with  precative  vemdyamm,  the  futures  vevidtsyami 
and  veviditasmiy  the  participles  vevidita,  veviditavya,  etc.,  the  in- 
finitive veviditum,  and  the  gerunds  vevidiiva  and  -vevidya.  And, 
where  the  intensive  conjugation  is  the  derivative  middle  one, 
the  aorist  and  futures  would  take  the  corresponding  middle  form. 
Of  all  this,  in  the  ancient  language,  there  is  hardly  a  trace.  The  BV. 
has  cdrkrsef  3d  sing,  mid.,  of  a  formation  like  hise  and  stusi  (894 d],  and 
the  gerundives  vitantasSyyaj  and  marmrjinya  and  vavrdhinya;  and  (^B.  has 
the  participle  vanivahitd,  and  the  infinitive  dediyitavdf.  As  to  jagaritydnt 
and  jagaritdy  see  the  next  paragraph. 

1020.  There  are  systems  of  inflection  of  certain  roots,  the 
intensive  character  of  which  is  questioned  or  questionable.    Thus  : 

The  root  gr  (or  gar)  'wake^  has  from  the  first  no  present-system  save 
one  with  intensive  reduplication;  and  Its  intensive  stem,  jagf,  begins  early 
to  assume  the  value  of  a  root,  and  form  a  completer  conjugation  j  while  by 
the  grammarians  this  stem  is  reckoned  as  if  simple  and  belonging  to  the  root- 
class  (I.),  and  is  Inflected  throughout  accordingly.  Those  of  its  forms  which 
occur  in  the  older  language  have  been  given  along  with  the  other  intensives 
above.  They  are,  for  the  present-system,  the  same  with  those  acknowledged 
as  regular  later.  The  older  perfect  is  like  the  other  intensive  perfects  found 
in  RV.:  namely,  jagara  etc.,  with  the  participle  jagrvdhs;  and  a  future, 
jdgarisydnt,  and  a  passive  participle  jagaritd  are  met  with  in  the  Brahmanas. 
The  old  aorist  (RV. )  is  the  usual  reduplicated  or  so-called  causative  aorist  : 
thus,  djtgar.     The  grammarians  give  it  in  the  later  language  a  perfect  with 
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additional  rednplication,  jajagdra  etc.,  an  <«-aori8t,  aJagarUamt  with  precative 
jagaryasaniy  and  everything  else  that  is  needed  to  make  np  a  complete  con- 
jngation. 

1021.  The  stem  irajya  (active  only),  'regnlate*,  from  which  a  number 
of  forms  are  made  in  RY.,  has  been  viewed  as  an  intensive  from  yraj  or 
rj.  It  lacks,  however,  any  analogy  with  the  intensive  formation.  The  same 
is  tme  of  vradh,  'propitiate'  (only  iradhanta  and  irddhyai,  apparently  for 
iradhadhyaij. 

The  middle  stem  iya,  not  infrequent  in  the  oldest  language,  is  usually 
called  an  intensive  of  yi  *go',  but  with  very  doubtful  propriety,  as  it  has 
no  analogy  of  form  with  any  intensives.  The  isolated  1st  pi.  imahe^  com- 
mon in  RV.,  Is  also  of  questionable  character. 

1022.  The  root  {i   Hotter',  with   constant  intensive  reduplication,  leR, 
is  quite  irregular  in  inflection  and  accent:  thus,  pros.,  leliyati  and  leldydte 
pples   lelaydntt    and  leldyataa    (gen.  sing.)  and  Ulayamana,   impf.   aldayaif 
aleUi  and  aleliyata. 

1028.  The  RY.  anomalous  form  dart  (or  dard),  2d  and  3d  sing,  from 
ydf  or  doff  is  jdoubtftlly  referred  to  the  intensive,  as  if  abbreviated  from 
dardar.  RY.  has  once  avarivua  (or  -vur)  where  the  sense  requires  a  form 
from  yvrtj  as  avarivftw.   The  form  rarandtd  (RY.,  once)  seems  corrupt. 

1024.  A  marked  intensive  or  frequentative  meaning  is  not 
always  easily  to  be  traced  in  the  forms  classed  as  intensive ;  and 
in  some  of  them  it  is  quite  effaced.  Thus,  the  roots  cit,  nif, 
vis  use  their  intensive  present-system  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
conjugation-class ;  nor  is  it  otherwise  with  randh^  ratiy  kan  (of 
which,  as  noticed  above,  the  forms  admit  of  being  referred  to 
the  perfect-system),  and  with  gr  (jagr).  The  grammarians  reckon 
the  inflection  of  nij  and  vis  as  belonging  to  the  reduplicating 
present-system  (II.),  with  irregularly  strengthened  reduplication; 
and  they  treat  in  the  same  way  vie  and  vij;  jagf,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  account  a  simple  root. 

Also  daridra^  Intensive  of  ydra  'run',  is  made  by  the  grammarians  a 
simple  root,  and  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  conjugational  forms:  as 
dadaridrau;  adafidrunt^  etc.  etc.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  older  language. 
The  so-called  root  vtm  'flutter'  is  a  pure  intensive. 

1026.  It  is  allowed  by  the  grammarians  to  make  ftom  the  intensive 
stem  also  a  passive,  deslderative,  causative,  and  so  on :  thus,  from  vtvid^ 
pass,  vevidyi;  desid.  vevidisanU;  caus.  veviddydmi;  desid.  of  causative,  vi- 
vidayimmi.  But  such  formations  are  not  found  in  the  older  language,  and, 
if  they  occur  at  all,  are  excessively  rare  in  the  later. 

III.  Desiderative. 

1026.  By  the  desiderative  conjugation  is  signified  a  de- 
sire for  the  action  or  condition  denoted  by  the  simple  root : 
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thus,  ftsnfir  pibUmi,    *I  drink',    desid.  fqcTMfR  pipasami,    'I 

wish  to  drink';  sflc|lfH  yit?ami,  ^I  live',  desid.  fslsflfclNliHy*/*- 

viaamiy  ^I  desire  to  live'.   Snch  a  conjugation  is  allowed  to 

be  formed  from  any  simple  root  in  the  language,  and  also 

from  any  causative  stem. 

The  desiderative  conjugation,  although  its  forms  outside 
the  present-system  are  extremely  rare  in  the  oldest  language,  is 
earlier  and  more  fully  expanded  into  a  whole  verbal  syst^n 
than  the  intensive.  Its  forms  are  also  of  increasing  frequency: 
much  fewer  than  the  intensives  in  RV.,  more  numerous  in  the 
Brahmanas  and  later;  not  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of 
roots  (about  ninety)  noted  as  having  a  desiderative  conjx^atian 
in  Veda  and  Brahmana  have  sach  in  RV. 

1027.  The  desiderative  stem  is  formed  from  the  simple 
root  by  the  addition  of  two  characteristics:  a.  a  reduplica- 
tion, which  always  has  the  accent;  b,  an  appended  ^  sa  — 
which,  however  (like  the  tense-signs  of  aorist  and  future), 
sometimes  takes  before  it  the  auxiliary  vowel  ^  t,  becoming 
^  isa. 

1028.  The  root  in  general  remains  unchanged;  but  with 
the  following  exceptions : 

a.  A  final  t  or  t/  is  lengthened  before  sa:  thus>  oUal&ay  ci^a, 
jiffUa;  gugrusa,  juAuM. 

b.  A  final  f  becomes  ir  or  ur  before  sa:  thus,  ciMrsa, 
smrm,  jihlrsa;  bubhurm,  tustursa  (the  only  examples  noted  from 
the  older  texts). 

0.  Before  isa,  the  same  finals  necessarily,  and  a  pentdti- 
mate  *  or  «  or  r  optionally,  have  the  ytina-strengthening  (no 
examples  are  quotable  from  the  older  texts). 

More  special  exceptions  are : 

d.  A  few  roots  in  a  weaken  this  vowel  to  I  oi  even  i:  thus,  pipua 
{beside  pipasa)  from  ypd  'drink',  jihUa  (AV.)  from  yha  'remove'  (jthlte:  604); 
didhisa  (beside  dhitsa)  from  ydha. 

e.  A  few  roots  in  an  or  am  lengthen  the  vowel :  thns,  jigahaa  (beside 
jigamifa)  from  ygam ;  jighahsa  from  yhan ;  mimafiaa  from  yman ;  and  ytan 
is  said  to  make  titdhsa, 

f.  Reversion  to  guttural  form  of  an  initial  after  the  rednpllcation  is 
seen  in  cikUa  from  yd,  cikitsa  from  ydt,  jigUa  from  yji,  jighdhsa  from 
yhan  J  and  yhi  is  said  to  make  jighisa. 
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g.  The  roots  von  and  son  make  vivaaa  and  eUasa,  from  the  root-forms 
vd  and  sd, 

h.  The  root  jiv  forms  jujyufa  (fB.:  jijlvi^a,  VS.]*  ^nd  the  other  roots 
in  iv  (or  it?  .*  766)  are  required  to  make  the  same  change  before  aa,  and  to 
have  guna  before  isa:  thus,  susyuaa  or  sisevifa.  Svap  forms  suiupsa, 
DkuTv  forms  dudJmrsa, 

i.  Initial  a  Is  usually  left  unchanged  to  a  after  the  reduplication  when 
the  desiderative  sign  has  «  (184 O):  thus,  aiaankaa  (QB.:  yaat^),  and  «ii«i/u4a 
and  aiaaniaa,  according  to  the  grammarians. 

k.  Further  may  be  mentioned  as  prescribed  by  the  grammarians: 
ninankaa  (or  nina^iad)  from  ynag,  'perish*;  mimankaa  from  ymajj ;  mimdr- 
jiaa  (or  mimfhaa)  from  ymrj. 

1029.  The  consonant  of  the  reduplication  follows  the 
general  rules  (690);  the  vowel  is  ^  t  if  the  root  has  an  .o- 
vowel,  or  sff  f ,  or  an  f-vowel;  it  is  3  w  if  the  root  has  an 
w- vowel.     But: 

a.  A  few  roots  have .  a  long  vowel  in  the  reduplicating  syllable :  thus, 
bibhataa  from  ybadh  or  hadh;  mtmdhaa  from  yman;  and  tuturaa  (RV.)  from 
ytur, 

b.  From  ya^  Is  made  (in  QB).  oQiQiaa  (with  a  mode  of  reduplication 
like  that  followed  sometimes  in  the  reduplicating  aorist:  862).  The  gram- 
marians give  other  cases  of  the  same  kind:  thus,  arjihiaa  from  yarh,  ici- 
kaiaa  from  yika,  undidiaa  from  yund^  ardidhUa  from  yrdh.  In  the  older 
language,  op  is  the  only  root  with  initial  vowel  which  forms  a  desiderative 
stem,  except  dp  and  rdft,  which  have  abbreviated  stems :  see  the  next  paragraph. 

C.  RV.  has  the  stems  fnakaa  and  iyakaa,  regarded  as  desideratives 
from  yyna^  'attain*  and  ya^^  with  mutilated  reduplication. 

1030.  A  number  of  roots,  including  some  of  very  com- 
mon use,  form  an  abbreviated  stem  apparently  by  a  con- 
traction of  reduplication  and  root  together  into  one  syllable : 
thus,  ^c^  ipsa  from  j/^fFI  ap;  f^rH  ditsa  from  "^^T  da- 

Such  abbreviated  stems  are  found  in  the  older  language  as  follows: 
dhiUa  (beside  didhiaa)  from  ydfta;  diiaa  (beside  diddaa)  from  ydd;  dipaa  from 
ydabb;  (%j  from  y^ok;  aUcaa  from  yadk:  these  are  found  in  RV.;  in  AV.  are 
added  tpaa  from  ydp  (RV.  has  apaa  once) ,  and  irUa  from  yfdh :  the  other  texts 
furnish  Upaa  (QB.)  or  Upaa  (TB.)  from  yidbh,  ripaa  (OB.)  from  yrabhy  pitaa 
(QB.)  from  ypad,  and  dhtkaa  (QB.)  from  ydih  (or,  rather,  dah).  The  gram- 
marians prescribe  dhipaa  or  dhipaa  from  ydahh,  instead  of  dipaa  ,*  they  form 
pitaa  from  ypai  as  well  as  pad;  and  they  add  ritsa  ttom  yradh,  jfitpaa 
(beside  jijUapayiaa)  from  the  causative  quasi-root  jnap  (below,  1042  e),  and 
mitsa  from   yymd  and   mi   and  mi:   this  last  could  be   only  an  anomalous 
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formation,  made  after  the  analogy  of  the  others.    Also  mokaa  is  reckoned  as 
a  desideratlve  stem  from  ymuc  (It  is  denominative,  rather). 

1031.  The  use  of  the  auxiliary  vowel  ^  i  is  quite   rare 

in  the  early  language,    but  more  common  later;    and  it  is 

allowed  or  prescribed  by  the  grammarians  in  many  stems 

which  have  not  yet  been  found  in  actual  use. 

It  is  declared  to  follow  in  general,  [though  not  without 
exceptions,  necessary  or  optional,  the  analogy  of  the  futures 
(934,   943]. 

No  example  of  the  xxse  of  i  is  found  in  RY.,  and  only  one  each  in  AY. 
(pipatisajj  YS.  (jifivisa),  and  TS.  (jigomifa).  The  other  examples  noted  in 
the  early  texts  are  a^i^isa,  eOcramisa,  jigrahUa  (with  i  for  i,  as  elsewhere 
in  this  root),  ciearUa^  Jijanisa,  didtksUa,  bibadhisai  riradhitaf  vividisa,  jihin- 
sisa:  most  of  them  are  found  only  in  ^B.  Stems  also  without  the  auxiliary 
vowel  are  made  from  roots  gam,  Jlv,  bddhf  vid, 

1032.  Inflection:  Present-System.  The  desider- 
atlve stem  is  conjugated  in  the  present-system  with  per- 
fect regularity,  like  other  a-stems,  in  both  voices,  in  all  the 
modes  (including,  in  the  older  language,  the  subjunctive), 
and  with  participles  and  imperfect.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  here  the  first  persons  only.  We  may  take  as  active 
model  ^C^  Ipsa,  'seek  to  obtain',  from  yw^  op;  as  middle 
IhIh^  titiksay  'endure', .  from  )/f?IsT  tij\  'be  sharp'  (see  below, 
1040). 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

middle. 

p.  8.  d.  p. 

tpsamas      titikse         titiksdvahe      HUksamahe 

etc. 

tiiiksamahai 

etc. 


tpsami 


etc. 


actiye. 
d. 

%psavas 
etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


ipmni        ipsava 


etc. 


etc. 


2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

ipsama 

etc. 


HiUcsai       titiksamhai 

etc.  etc. 


ipseyam 

etc. 


tpseva 

etc. 


3.  Present  Optative. 
ipsema       (itikseya     tiiiksevahi 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


iiHksemaki 

etc. 
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4.  Fresent  Imperative. 

ipsa  ipsatam      ipsata        titiksasva   titiksetham      titikmdhvam 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

5.  Present  Participle. 
^^Htl    ipsant  (f.   ^^Htil  ipsanfi)  irlSrl^Him  tiiiksamana. 

6.  Imperfect. 

atpsam       aipsava      aipsama    dtitikse      dtiiiksavahi     diitiksamahi 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

There  are  almost  no  irregularities  of  inflection  to  be  reported  from  the 
older  language.  No  1st  pi.  in  masi,  or  2d  pi.  in  ihana  or  tana^  or  impv. 
in  idty  is  met  with.  The  quotable  subjunctive  forms  are  those  in  aant,  sat 
and  satf  san^  and  sanla. 

But  the  fem.  pple  siaasatl  (instead  of  sisasanil)  occurs  once  or  twice 
in  the  older  texts. 

1033.  Desideratiye  forms  outside  the  present-system  are 
extremely  rare  in  the  oldest  language.  The  JIV.  has  only  per- 
fect forms  from  a  stem  nUmiks —  thus,  mtmiksdihuSf  mindksdtusy 
mimikstts;  mmiksey  mimiksire  —  along  with  the  present  forms 
mimiksati,  tninnksa  etc.,  mimikMnt  (pple):  they  show  that  mimiks 
pr  tmks  has  taken  on  the  character  of  an  independent  root.  In 
AV.  are  found  two  aorist  forms,  irtsis  and  acikiimj  and  a 
participle  or  two  from  mimama  (see  below,  1037,  1039)  —  all 
of  them  from  stems  which  have  lost  their  distinct  desiderative 
meaning,  and  come  to  bear  an  independent  value.  The  forms 
noted  from  the  other  earlier  texts  will  be  given  in  full  below. 

In  the  later  language,    the  complete  system  of  verbal 

forms  is  allowed  to  be  made  in  the  desiderative  conjugation, 

the  desiderative  stem,  less  its  final  vowel,  being  treated  as 

a  root.     Thus: 

1034.  Perfect.  The  desiderative  perfect  is  the  peri- 
phrastic (1070  ff.). 

Thus,  tpsam  cakara  etc.;  titiksam  cakre  etc.  Such  forms 
are  made  in  ^B.  from  y^krafn^  dhurv,  hadh,  ruh. 

Apparent  perfect  forms  of  the  ordinary  kind  made  from  mimiks  in  RY. 
have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  And  AB.  (viii.  21)  has  once 
didasitha,   Hhou  hast  desired  to  give'. 

1035.  Aorist.  The  aorist  is  of  the  is-iorm.  (5);  thus, 
^{Ui'^H  dtpsisamj  ^frlfrlKlfN  dtitiksisi. 
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The  AY.  has  acikitnay  and  iritis  [aogmentieaA,  with  mi  prohibitive: 
579).  TB.  hu  aipaiti  ^^^  C^*  f'^Mnt^  dcikirfit  and  ajiffhahsis,  and  anu- 
mahsitthas. 

•  • 

A  precative  is  also  allowed  —  thus,  ipsyammj  titiksistya, 
but  it  probably  never  occurs. 

1036.  Futures.  The  futures  are  made  with  the  auxil- 
iary vowel  ^  i:  thus,  ^(t^^iPl  tpsisydmi  and  ^f&HrTTfFf 
Ipsitdsmi;  IdfrlQl^  titiksisyd  and  iHlrlf^HI^  Utiksitdhe, 

The  gB.  has  titik9i8yatt  and  didrUitiras, 

1087.  Verbal  Nouns  and  Adjectives.  These  too 
are  made  with  the  auxiliary  vowel  ^  «,  in  all  cases  where 
that  vowel  is  ever  taken. 

In  the  older  language  have  been  noted :  partieiple  in  to,  rmmahnia 
(AY.,  GB.),  jijyu8ita  (AB.),  cupnisitduid  dMksitd  (^B.};  •*  genindive  in  tavya, 
lipBitavya  (AB.),  didhydaitavyh  (QB.);  —  gerund  in  tva,  mimahtitva  (K.). 

1088.  A  desideiatiTe  adjective  in  u  »  for  example,  diptH,  HbhaUHj 
sisatH  —  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  has  the  meaning  and  construction  of 
a  present  participle.  An  abstract  noun  in  a  —  for  example,  jigiti  —  is 
also  a  usual  appendage  to  the  deeiderative  conjugation.  Adjectives  in  enya 
(having  a  gerundive  character:  866b)  are  occasionally  met  with  from  the 
earliest  time :  thus,  didfksinya  (RY.))  fugrufSnya  (TS.),  ninifenya  (PB.);  also, 
with  irregular  reduplication  (apparently)  papfMnya  (BY.).  RY.  has  also 
didhiadyya  (886  c). 

1089.  Derivative  or  Tertiary  Conjugations.  A 
passive  is  allowed  to  be  made,  by  adding  the  passive-sign 
^  yd  to  the  desiderative  root  (or  stem  without  final  a] :  thus, 
^CfUff  IpsydtCy  4t  is  desired  to  be  obtained';  —  and  a  caus- 
ative by  adding  in  like  manner  the  causative-sign  WI  dya 
(1041):  thus,  ^c^iiifn  ipsdyami^  ^I  cause  to  desire  obtain- 
ment'. 

The  only  trace  of  such  formations  noticed  in  the  older  language  is  the 
participle  mimansydmdna  (apparently  to  be  read  instead  of  mimanadmana, 
AY.  ix.6.24). 

For  the  desiderative  conjugation  formed  on  causative  steins, 
which  is  found  as  early  as  the  Brahmanas,  see  below,   1052b. 

» 

1040.  Some  stems  which  are  desiderative  in  form  have  lost 
the  peculiarity  of  desiderative  meaning,  and  assumed  the  value 
of  independent  roots:  examples  are  ctkify,  *cure',  juyftps,  'despise', 
tt'iikSf    ^endure',    UhhutSy    'abhor',     mtmans,    ^ponder'.      Doubtless 
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some  of  the    apparent   roots   in  the  language  with  sibilant  final 
are  akin  with  the  desideratives  in  origin. 

IV.  Causative. 

1041.  In  the  later  language  is  allowed  to  be  made  from 
every  root  a  complete  causative  conjugation.  The  basis  of 
this  is  a  causative  stem,  formed  by  appending  the  causative- 
sign  mj  dya  to  the,  usually  strengthened,  root. 

But  by  no  means  aU  conjugation-stems  formed  by  the 
sign  WX  dya  are  of  causative  value;  and  the  grammarians 
regard  them  as  a  conjugation-class,  the  tenth  or  c«r-class, 
according  to  which  roots  may  be  inflected  as  according  to 
the  other  classes,  and  either  alone  or  along  with  others. 

In  BY.,  the  proportion  without  causative  valne  is  fally  one  third.  The 
formation  is  a  more  ohvionsly  denominative  one  than  any  of  the  other  con- 
jugation-classes, an  intermediate  between  them  and  the  proper  denominatives. 
A  causative  meaning  has  established  itself  in  connection  with  the  formation, 
and  become  predominant,  though  not  exclusive.  A  number  of  roots  of  late 
appearance  and  probably  derivative  character  are  included  in  the  class,  and 
some  palpable  denominatives,  which  lack  only  the  usual  denominative  accent 
(below,   1055). 

The  causative  formation  is  of  much  more  frequent  use,  and  more  de- 
cidedly expanded  into  a  full  conjugation,  than  either  the  intensive  or  the 
desiderative.  It  is  made  from  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  roots  in  the 
early  language  (inRV.,  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty);  but  in  the  oldest^ 
its  forms  outside  the  present-system  are  (apart  from  the  attached  reduplica^ 
ted  aorist:  1046)  exceedingly  few. 

1042.  The  treatment  of  the  root  before  the  causative- 
sign  SRT  aya  is  as  follows : 

a.  Medial  or  initial  «,  m,  f,  /  have  the  yMna-strengthening 
(if  capable  of  it):  thus,  vedaya  from  yvid^  codaya  from  y<mdy 
tarpaya  from  ytcPi  and  kalpaya  from  yjclp   (only  example). 

But  a  few  roots  lack  the  strengthening:  these  are,  in  the  older  lang- 
uage, eit  (citaya  and  cetayajy  vip  (vipaya  and  vepayajj  is,  il  and  il,  ris 
(riaaya  and  resaya),  tuj^  tur,  dyut  (dyutaya  and  dyotaya),  mrd,  sprh;  and 
grdbh  makes  in  RV.  grhhaya.  Dus  and  guh  lengthen  the  vowel  instead. 
Mrj  sometimes  has  vrddhi,  as  in  other  forms:  thus,  vnafjaya  (beside 
marjaya), 

b.  A  final  vowel  has  the  rreW^t-strengthening  :  thus,  cyavaya, 
bhdvaya,  dharaya,  saraya. 

Whitney,  Grammar.  22 
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Bat  no  root  in  <  ox  i  has  vrddhi  in  the  oldei  language  (unless  pdyaya 
[d,  below}  comes  from  pi  rather  than  pa)  —  as,  indeed,  regular  caasatiyes 
from  such  roots  are  hardly  quotable:  only  RV.  has  ktayaya  from  yksi  'dwell'; 
for  a  few  alternatively  permitted  forms,  see  below,  e. . 

A  few  roots  have  (generally  in  the  older  language  only)  a  form  also 
with  ytifkiostrengthening :  thus,  dru,  yu  'ward  off*,  pru,  pu,  jr  ^decay',  dr 
'burst',  sf,  hr;  vr  'choose'  makes  varaya  later  (it  is  not  found  in  V.  or  Br.). 

o.  A  medial  or  initial  a  in  a  light  syllable  is  sometimes 
lengthened,  and  sometimes  remains  unchanged:  thus,  hhafaya, 
ivapaya,  adaya ;  janayUy  ^(Uhaya,  anaiya. 

The  roots  in  the  older  language  which  keep  their  short  a  are  an^  jan^ 
parif  svanj  dhan,  ran^  ston,  dhvan^  gam  [gamaya  once  in  RY.),  torn,  dam^ 
fiaim^  praih,  crathy  pnath^  vyath,  svad,  nad,  das^  dhv<iSy  mcdi,  noAh,  tvar, 
8var.  Some  have  both  forms:  namely,  pat,  ekad,  mad,  ram,  cam;  raj  has 
rajaya  (AY.,  once)  and  ranjaya.  The  roots  which  lengthen  the  vowel  are 
decidedly  the  more  numerous.  If  a  nasal  is  taken  in  any  of  the  strong 
forms  of  a  root,  it  nsaally  appears  in  the  causative  stem:  thus,  randhaya^ 
lambhaya,  rambhaya,  skandaya, 

d.  Most  roots  in  final  a,  and  the  root  r,  add  p  before  the 
conjugation-sign:  thus,  ddpaya^  d^paya,  stkapaya;  arpaya. 

Such  stems  are  made  in  the  older  language  from  the  roots  khya,  gla, 
ghrd,  jnd,  da  'give',  dra  'run',  dha  'put'  and  dha  'suck',  ma  'measure',  nda^  va 
'blow',  and  va  'tire',  sfAa,  tnd,  ha  'remove'  and  ha  'leave'.  From  jna  and 
ma  are  found  in  AY.  and  later  the  shortened  forms  jnapaya  and  tnapaya^ 
and  from  Qra  only  ^rapaya  (not  in  RY.).  Also  gla  forms  in  the  later  language 
glapaya. 

Stems  firom  o-roots  showing  no  p  are,  earlier,  pidyaya  from  ypd.  'drink' 
(or  pi),  pyayaya  firom  ypya  or  pyay;  sayaya  from  ysa  (or  si);  also,  later, 
fdyaya  from  y^d,  hvayaya  from  yhvd;  —  and  further,  firom  roots  ehd,  va 
'weave',  and  vyd,  according  to  the  grammarians. 

e.  The  same  p  is  taken  also  by  a  few  i  snd  i-roots,  with  various  ac- 
companying irregularities:  thus,  luepaya  from  ykH  'dwell'  (RY.,  beside 
ksayaya);  kfdpaya  (AY.)  and  ksapaya  and  kaayaya  from  yksi  'destroy'; 
jdpaya  (YS.  and  later)  from  yji;  lapaya  (TB.  and  later)  from  yH;  adkya- 
paya  from  adhi-^^yi;  smdpaya  (beside  smayaya^  which  does  not  occur) 
from  ysmi;  hrepaya  from  yhri;  —  and,  according  to  the  grammarians. 
rtpaya  firom  j/ri,  vUpaya  firom  yvli,  kfupaya  from  ykn,  bhdpaya  (beside 
hhdyaya  and  hhisaya)  from  yhhi,  and  capaya  (beside  edyaya)  from  yd. 
Moreover,  yruh  forms  later  ropaya  (earlier  rohaya),  and  yknu  or  knuy  is 
said  to  form  ilmopos^. 

f.  More  anomalous  cases,  in  which  the  so-called  causative  is  palpably 
the  denominative  of  a  derived  noun,  are :  pcUaya  from  ypd  'protect';  prtnaya 
from  ypii;  Uruiya  (according  to  grammarians)  from  yit;  dhunaya  (not  cau- 
sative in  sense)  firom  ydhu;  bhuaya  from  ybhi;  ghdiaya  firom  yhan;  sphdvaya 
(according  to  grammarians)  from  ysphd  or  sphdy» 
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1048.  Inflection:  Present-System.  The  causa- 
tive stem  is  inflected  in  the  present-system  precisely  like 
other  stems  in  ^  a;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  here  in  gen- 
eral the  first  persons  of  the  different  formations^  taking  as 
model  the  stem  mnj  dhardya,  from  j/U  dhf.    Thus : 

Xm 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

active.  middle. 

B.  d.  p.  B.  d.  p. 

1  ^[(UltH     yi(UM4^   Ml^illHH^     m{&     qi(UN^      UTpim% 

dhurdyanU  dhardyavas  dAardyanuM   dhardye  dkardyavahe  dhardyamahe 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  Ist  pU.  act.  in  ma$i  greatly  outnumber  (as  10  to  1)  those  in  maa 
in  both  BY.  and  AY.  No  example  occurs  of  2d  pi.  act.  in  Ihana,  nor  of 
3d  sing.  mid.  in  e  for  ate. 

S.  Present  Sabjnnotive. 

For  the  subjunctive  may  be  instanced  all  the  forms  noted 
as  occurring  in  the  older  language  : 

1  dhardyani    dhardyava    dhardyama    dhardyai     dhardyavaJiai 

2  } ,,  -  *  -      dhardyathaa  dhardyatJia    dhardyoBe  )  „ .  ^  _  „   _ 
idhardyas             <>                    o                    f,  (dhardyadhvai 

»  iSJa   ^^'^^>^  '^•^"^    iSSi  '^*='^''""* 

Only  one  dual  mid.  form  in  dite  occurs:  maddyaUe  (BY.).  The  only 
BY.  ^d.  form  in  at,  except  in  Ist  du.,  is  madayadhvai.  The  primary  end- 
ings in  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  are  more  common  than  the  secondary. 

3.  Present  Optative. 

i^i(uuM^    qiir^    ^T^      ^r^     m(1|cit^    ui(Iih(^ 

dhdrdyeyam  dkdrdyeva  dhardyema  dkdrdyeya  dhardyevaU  dhardyemahi 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Optative  forms  are  very  rare  in  the  oldest  language  (four  in  BY.,  two 
in  AY.);  they  become  more  common  In  the  Brahmanas.   AB.  has  once  kamayita, 

4«  Present  Imperative. 

dhardya  dkardyaiam  dkardyata  dkardyawa  dhdrdyethdm  dhardyadhvam 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Imperative  persons  with  the  ending  tat  occur:  dharayatai  (AY.)  is  2d 
sing.;  gamayaUa  and  cyavayaiat  (K.  etc.),  and  varayatat  (TB.)  are  used  as 
2d  p].;  vdrayadhvat  (K.  etc.)  is  2d  pi.,  and  the  only  noted  example  (see 
above,  570). 

22  • 
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5.  Present  FarUoiple. 
^^Ur{dhardyant  (f.    °Otft  -t/and)      ^l(imim  dhardyamatm. 

6.  Imperfect* 

SCT^TTH^  ^ranuN   ^rai^aPT    wui^  ^4i(UHi^  ^i^i^uwf^ 

ddharayam  Adharayava  Adharayama  ddharaye  ddAarayavakt  ddharayamahi 

etc.        etc.        etc.        etc.        etc.         etc. 

For  a  few  forms  in  U  and  it  which  perhaps  belong  to  the  imperfect, 
see  below. 

1044.  As  was  abOTe  pointed  out,  the  formations  from  the  causative 
stem  in  aya  outside  the  present-system  are  in  the  oldest  language  very 
limited.  In  RV.  are  found  two  forms  of  the  future  iu  €yami,  and  ten  in- 
finitives in  dhydi;  also  one  or  two  derivative  nouns  in  tf  (bodhayitr,  eoday- 
itrij,  five  in  imUj  seven  in  itnUf  and  a  few  in  a  (atipdrayd,  nidhdraydj 
vdcarmnkhaydf  vifvamejaya).  In  AY.,  also  two  A-future  forms  and  four  ger- 
unds in  tvd;  and  a  few  derivative  noun-stems,  from  one  of  which  is  made 
a  periphrastic  perfect  (gamayaih  eakdra).  In  the  Brahmanas,  verbal  deriva- 
tive forms  become  more  numerous  and  Tarious,  as  vrill  be  noted  in  detail 
below. 

1046.  Perfect.  The  accepted  causative  perfect  is  the 
periphrastic  (1070),  the  derivative  noun  in  ^  a,  in  accusa- 
tive form,  to  which  the  auxiliary  is  added,  being  formed 
from  the  causative  stem:  thus^ 

^IF^JTt  ^RTf^  dharayUm  cakara       U\^u\  'cT^  dharayUm  cakre. 

Of  this  perfect  no  example  occurs  in  BY.  or  SV.  or  VS.,  only  one  — 
gamayifh  eakdra  —  in  AY.,  and  but  two  or  three  in  all  the  various  texts 
of  the  Black  Yajur-Yeda,  and  these  not  in  the  mantra-parts  of  the  text. 
They  are  also  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  Brahmanas,  except  in  9^* 
(where  they  abound :  chiefly,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  this  work  uses 
in  considerable  part  the  perfect  instead  of  imperfect  as  its  narrative  tense). 

1046.  Aorist.  The  aorist  of  the  causative  conjugation 
is  the  reduplicated,  which  in  general  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  causative  stem,  but  is  made  directly  from  the  root. 

It  has  been  already  fully  described  (above,  856  ff.). 

Its  association  with  the  causative  is  doubtless  founded  on 
an  original  intensive  character  belonging  to  it  as  a  reduplicated 
form,  and  is  a  matter  of  gradual  growth :  in  the  Veda  it  is 
made  from  a  considerable  number  of  roots  (in  RV.,  more  than 
a  third  of  its  instances;  in  AV.,  about  a  fifth)  which  have  no 
causative  stem  in  aya. 
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The  causative  aorist  of  )/U  rfAr ,  then,  is  as  follows : 

5i^^q    *i<{iM^N    «<{ly^iH    35iftq^    *<{I^^n(^  ^{iu^iHl^ 

ddidharam  d^Udharava  ddidharama  ddidJiare  ddidharavahi  cuHdAaramahi 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

1047.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  root  has  assumed  a  pecu- 
liar form  before  the  causative  sign  —  as  by  the  addition  of  a  /? 
or  s  (above,  1042  dff.)  —  the  reduplicated  aorist  is  made  from 
this  form  instead  of  from  the  simple  root :  thus,  ati^hipam  from 
sthap  (stem  Bthdpaya)  for  ystha.  Aorist-forms  of  this  character 
from  quasi-roots  in  ap  are  made  from  athap,  jnap,  hap,  jap,  and 
p-ap  (above,  861) ;  the  only  other  example  from  the  older  language 
is  bibhisas  etc.  from  bMs  for  ybhi. 

1048*  A  small  immber  of  Yedic  forms  having  is  and  it  after  y  of  the 
causal  stem  are  apparently  sporadic  attempts  at  making  an  i^-aorlst:  thns, 
vyathayis  (AY.),  dhvanayit  (BY.;  TS.  has  instead  the  anomalous  dhvanayif)^ 
and  dilayit  (AY.).  The  two  former  are  angmentless  forms,  used  with  md 
prohibitive  (compare  the  denom.  unayis,  BY.,  also  with  md). 

1049.  A  precative  is  of  course  allowed  by  the  gram- 
marians to  be  made  for  the  causative  conjugation:  in  the 
middle,  from  the  causative  stem  with  the  auxiliary  ^  t  sub- 
stituted for  its  final  ^  a;  ia  the  active,  from  the  form  of 
the  root  as  strengthened  in  the  causative  stem,  but  without 
the  causative  sign:  thus, 

mjJT^Pldharyasam  etc.      ^i^^lu^U  dkdraymya  etc. 
This  formation  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  purely  flctitioas. 

1050.  Futures.  Both  futures,  with  the  conditional, 
are  made  from  the  causative  stem,  with  the  auxiliary  ^  t, 
which  takes  the  place  of  its  final  ^  a.   Thus: 

/S-Puture. 
^l^fU^lfH  dhdraykyhmi  etc.        m^lQTO  dharayi^yi  etc. 

Conditional. 
^ I ( fll ^ M  Mharaywyam  etc.       ^i^di^  ddharayisye  etc. 

Periphrastic  Future. 

^(({tinil^  dhdrayithsmi  etc.        ^TT^TOfTT^  dharayit&he  etc. 

The  «-future  participles  are  made  regularly :  thus,  dharayi- 
sydnt  (fern,  -ydnfi  or  -yati),  dharayisydmana. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  al)Ove  that  RY.  and  AY.  contain  only  two 
examples  each  of  the  «-fatnre,  and  none  of  the  periphrastic.  The  former 
begin  to  appear  In  the  Brahmanas  more  nomerously,  bat  still  spaiin^y, 
with  participles,  and  conditional  (only  adkarayisyai,  (}B.);  of  the  latter,  (B. 
affords  two  examples  (pdrayitdsmi  and  Janayitdsi), 

1061.    Verbal  Nouns  and  Adjectives.   These  are 

in  part  formed  from  the  causative  stem  in  the  same  manner 

as  the  futures ;  in  part  —  namely,  the  passive  participle  in 

rT  ta  and  the  gerundive  and  gerund  in  JJ  ya  (and  the  root- 

infinitive)  —  from  the   causatively   strengthened  root-form. 

The  auxiliary  ^  i  is   taken  in  every  formation  which  ever 

admits  that  vowel. 

Thus,    of  formations   permitted  in  the   later  language   (but 
the  examples  taken  from  the  earlier]: 

participle  in  ia:  Iritd,  vasUd,  gravitd; 

gerundive  in  tavya:  tarpayitavya,  kalpa^tavya,  gamayittwya, 
bhaksayitavya ; 

gerundive  in  ya :  stkapya,  yajya ; 

infinitive  in  turn:  jSsayiiumy  dharayttum,  janayiium,  parayit^itn; 
gerund   in    iva:    halpayitohy    sadayitvUy    -arpayUvh  (AV.:    see 
900),  -^ocayitoh  (TA.),  grapayitva  (AB.); 

gerund  in  ya:  -yharya,  -^adya,  -vasya,  sadya^  -sthapya; 
gerund  in  am:  -sthApam   (QB.). 
Farther,  of  formations  found  only   in  the  older  language: 
root-lnflnitiye,  accnsative:  -athapam  (PB.); 

infinitive  in  tavdi:  jdnayitavaf,  tdrpayitavdi,  pdyayitavdi,  -kalpayitavafj 
-Ccotayitavdf  ^all   QB.); 

infinitive  in  dhycU:  isayddhydi,  irayddhydij  taihsayddhydi,  miccEyddhydi, 
mandayddhydi,  mddayddhydi.  risayddhydij  vartayddkydi,  va^ayddhydif 
syandayddhydi  (all  BY.J; 

gerundive  in  dyya:  panaydyya,  aprhaydyya,  trayayayya  (ytrd:?). 
All  these,   it  will  he   noticed,   follow  the  same  rule  as  to  accent  with 
the  similar  formations  from  the  simple  root,  showing  no  trace  of  the  special 
accent  of  the  causative  stem. 

1052.  Derivative  or  Tertiary  Conjugations. 
From  the  causative  stem  may  be  made  a  passive  and  a  de- 
siderative  conjugation.     Thus: 

a.  The  passive-stem  is  formed  by  adding  the  usual  pas- 
sive-sign U  yd  to  the  causatively  strengthened  root,  the  caus- 
ative-sign being  dropped:   thus,  m?J^  dharydte. 
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Such  pastives  are  not  found  in  the  Yeds,  but  they  are  met  witli  here 
and  there  throughout  the  Brahmana  language :  examples  are  Jnajhfd-  (TS.), 
sadya-  (K.),  padya-  (AB.),  vadya-  (TB.),  sthapya-  (GB.),  and  so  on. 

b.  The  desiderative  stem  is  made  by  redupUcation  and 
addition  of  the  sign  ^  isa,  of  which  the  initial  vowel  replaces 
the  final  of  the  causative  stem :  thus,  {^m^fUNirl  didhdrayisati. 

These,  too,  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  Brahmanas  and  later: 
examples  are  pipayayim  (K.),  bihhavayisa  and  cikcUpayUa  and  lulolhayisa 
(AB.),   didrapayisa  and  riradhayisa  and  apipayisa  (^B.),  and  so  on. 

As  to  causatives  made  from  the  desiderative  stem,  see  above,  1039. 

V.  Denominative. 

1053.  A  denominative  conjugation  is  one  that  has  for 

its  basis  a  noun-stem. 

It  is  a  view  now  prevailingly  held  that  most  of  the  present- 
systems  of  the  Sanskrit  verb,  along  with  other  formations  anal- 
ogous with  a  present-system,  are  in  their  ultimate  origin  denom- 
inative ;  and  that  many  apparent  roots  are  of  the  same  character. 
The  denominatives  which  are  so  called  differ  from  these  only  in 
that  their  origin  is  recent  and  undisguised. 

1054.  The  grammarians  teach  that,  any  noun-stem  in 
the  language  may  be  converted,  without  other  addition  than 
that  of  an  ST  a  (as  union-vowel  enabling  it  to  be  inflected 
according  to  the  second  general  conjugation)  into  a  present- 
stem,  and  conjugated  as  such. 

As  examples  of  what  is  allowed  in  this  way,  are  given 
krsnaii,  'acts  like  Krishna';  malati,  ^s  like  a  garland  (mala)*; 
kavayatiy  Splays  the  poet  (kavi/;  bhavaii,  Is  like  the  earth  (bhuf; 
grayaii,  'resembles  ^ri  (goddess]';  pitarati,  *acts  the  father*; 
rajanaii,  'is  kingly*.  But  such  formations  are  at  the  best  of 
extreme  rarity  in  actual  use.  The  RY.  has  a  few  isolated  and 
doubtful  examples,  the  clearest  of  which  is  hki^&kH,  'he  heals*, 
from  hhis&j,  'physician* ;  it  is  made  like  a  form  of  the  root-class ; 
ahhimak  seems  to  be  its  imperfect  according  to  the  nasal  class. 
And  p&tyaie,  'he  rules*,  appears  to  be  a  denominative  of  p&iiy 
'master*.  Other  possible  cases  are  (Belbrtlck)  imnas  etc.,  kfpd" 
nanta,  tarusema  etc.,  vanusanta,  bhurct/anta,  vdnanvaii.  None  of 
the  other  Veda  or  Brahmana  texts  has  anything  additional  of  the 
same  character. 

1055.  In  general,  the  base  of  denominative  conjugation 
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is  made  from  the  noun-stem  by   means  of  the  conjugation- 
sign  IT  yd,  which  has  the  accent. 

The  identity  of  tMs  ya  with  the  ya  of  the  so-called  causative  conjugation, 
as  making  with  the  final  a  of  the  noun-stem  the  causative-sign  ayay  is 
altogether  probable.  What  relation  It  sustains  to  the  ya  of  the  ya-class 
(VIII.),  of  the  passive,  and  of  the  derivative  intensive  stem,  is  more  open 
to  question. 

1056.  Intermediate  between  the  denominative  and  causative 
conjugations  stands  a  class  of  verbs,  plainly  denominative  in 
origin,  but  having  the  causative  accent.  Examples,  beginning 
to  appear  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  language,  are  mantr&yate 
[irom,  mantra,  yman-\-tra)  and  ktrtdi/ati  [irom.  kirti,  ykr  'praise'). 
These,  along  with  like  forms  from  roots  which  have  no  other 
present-system  (though  they  may  make  scattering  forms  outside 
that  system  from  the  root  directly),  or  which  have  this  beside 
other  present-systems  without  causative  meaning,  are  reckoned 
by  the  grammarians  as  a  separate  conjugation-class  (above,  607). 

1057.  Denominatives  are  formed  at  every  period  in  the 

history  of  the  language,  from  the  earliest  down. 

They  are  most  frequent  in  RV.,  which  contains  over  a 
hundred,  of  all  varieties ;  AV.  has  only  half  as  many  (and  per- 
sonal forms  from  hardly  a  third  as  many :  from  the  rest,  present 
participles,  or  derivative  nouns);  AB.,  less  than  twenty;  QB., 
hardly  more  than  a  dozen;  and  so  on.  In  the  later  language 
in  general,  they  are  far  from  numerous;  and  most  of  those 
which  occur  are   "cwr-class"  verbs. 

1058.  The  denominative  meaning  is,  as  in  other  lang- 
uages, of  the  greatest  variety ;  some  of  the  most  frequent 
forms  of  it  are :  'be  Kke,  act  as,  play  the  part  of,  'regard 
or  treat  as',  'cause  to  be,  make  into',  'use,  make  applica- 
tion of,  'desire,  wish  for,  crave'  —  that  which  is  signi- 
fied by  the  noun-stem. 

The  modes  of  treatment  of  the  stem-final  are  also  various ; 
and  the  grammarians  make* a  certain  more  or  less  definite  as- 
signment of  the  varieties  of  meaning  to  the  varieties  of  form; 
but  this  allotment  finds  only  a  dubious  support  in  the  usages 
of  the  words  as  met  with  even  in  the  later  language,  and  stiU 
less  in  the  earlier.  Hence  the  formal  classification,  according 
to  the  final  of  the  noun-stem,  and  the  way  in  which  this  is 
treated  before  the  denominative  sign  yd,  will  be  the  best  one 
to  follow. 
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1069.  From  stems  in  a.  a.  The  final  a  of  a  noun- 
stem  oftenest  remains  unchanged :  thus,  amitray&ti,  Splays  the 
enemy,  is  hostile';  devay&H,    'cultivates  the  gods,   is  pious'. 

b.  Final  a  is  lengthened:  thus,  aghay&ii,  'plans  mischief; 
priyay&te,  'holds  dear';  a^ay&H,  'seeks  for  horses';  aganaydti, 
'desires  food'. 

In  the  Veda,  forms  of  the  same  verb  with  short  and  long  a  before  ya 
sometimes  exchange  with  one  another. 

C.  It  is  changed  to  ?,  or  rarely  i;  thus,  adhvariy&H,  'per- 
forms the  sacrifice';  tavmydH,  'is  mighty';  putrlydti  or  putriydtiy 
'desires  a  son';  mamiydti,   'craves  flesh'.' 

Denominatives  of  this  form  show  a  special  proclivity  toward  the  mean- 
ing *  desire'. 

d.  It  is  dropped  (after  n  or  r):  thus,  turarvydH,  'is  rapid'; 
adhvarydti,   'performs  the  sacrifice'. 

e.  Other  modes  of  treatment  are  sporadic :  thus,  the  addition 
of  «,  as  in  sianasyaH,  'seeks  the  breast';  the  change  of  a  to  e, 
as  in  vareydH,   'plays  the  wooer'. 

1060.  From  stems  in  a.  Final  a  usually  remains,  as 
in  gopaydH,  'plays  the  herdsman,  protects';  prtanayati,  'fights'; 
but  it  is  sometimes  treated  in  the  other  methods  of  an  a-stem : 
thus,  prtanyati,    'fights'. 

1061.  From  stems  in  t,  i,  and  u,  u.  Such  stems  are 
(especially  those  in  u,  u)  much  less  common.  They  show  reg- 
ularly %  and  u  before  ya:  thus,  aratiydti  (also  -tiy-],  'plots  in- 
jury'; jamydti  (also  -nty-),  *  seeks  a  wife';  sakhtydH,  'desires 
friendship';  —  gatruydH,  'acts  the  foe';  jjuydti',  'is  straight'; 
vcbsuy&tiy  ^desires  wealth';  asuydH,  'grumbles,  is  discontent':  with 
short  ti,  yaiuydH,    'sets  in  motion'. 

More  rarely,  i  is  treated  as  a  (or  else  is  gnnated,  with  loss  of  a  y): 
thus,  dhunaydti,  ^comes  snorting'.  Sometimes,  as  to  a  (above,  e),  a  sibilant 
is  added:  thus,  avisydtij  Hs  vehement';  unuydtiy  ^saves'.  From  dhi,  RY. 
makes  dhiydydte, 

1062.  From  other  vowel-stems,  a.  Final  r  is  said 
to  be  changed  to  ri:  thus,  pitriydti,  'is  fatherly':  no  example  in 
use  has  been  noted. 

b.  The  diphthongs,  in  the  few  cases  that  occur,  have  their 
final  element  changed  to  a  semivowel :  thus,  gavydti,  'seeks  cattle, 
goes  a-raiding'. 

1063.  From  consonant-stems.  A  final  consonant 
usually  remains  before  ya :  thus,  bhtsaj'ydii,  'plays  the  physician, 
cures';  uhsam/dH,  'acts  like  a  bull';  apasydfi,  'is  active';  namasydti, 
'pays  reverence';  mmanasydte,  'is  favorably  disposed';  tarusydtij 
'fights'. 
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But  a  final  n  is  said  to  be  sometimes  dropped,  and  the  preceding  vovel 
treated  as  a  final :  thus,  rajaydte  or  rajiydtif  is  kingly',  ftom  r^jan :  vr$ay6k 
from  vraan  is  -  the  only  example  quotable  from  the  older  language.  Sp(»adic 
cases  occur  of  other  final  consonants  similarly  treated:  thus,  ojdydte  from 
ojaa ;  —  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  a-YOwel  is  occasionally  added  to  such 
a  consonant  before  ya :  thus,  isaydU  from  is,  saivanayati  from  scUvan. 

1064.  By  far  the  largest  class  of  consonantal  stems  are 
those  showing  a  s  before  the  i/ar;  and,  as  has  been  seen  above, 
a  sibilant  is  sometimes,  by  analogy,  added  to  a  final  vowel, 
making  the  denominative-sign  ,  virtually  sya  —  or  even,  with  a 
also  added  after  an  i  or  w-vowel,  asya;  and  this  comes  to  be 
recognised  in  the  later  language  as  an  independent  sign,  forming 
denominatives  that  express  desire:  thus,  madhusyati  or  ma- 
dkv(w/aii,   ^longs  for  honey';  ksirasyaii,    'craves  milk'. 

1065.  The  grammarians  reckon  as  a  special  class  of  denominatives  iu 
kdmya  what  are  really  only  ordinary  ones  made  from  a  compound  noun-stem 
having  kama  as  its  final  member:  thus,  rc^hdkdmyaUf  Uongs  for  the  chariot' 
(K.:  only  example  noted  from  the  older  language);  putrakdmy(xtiy  'desires  a 
son'  —  coming  from  the  possessive  compounds  rctthakdma,  putrakama.  And 
satyapayatiy  'declares  true'  (from  satya),  is  an  example  of  yet  another  form- 
ation declared  to  occur. 

1066.  a.  A  number  of  denominative  stems  occur  in  the  Veda  for  which 
no  corresponding  noun-stems  are  found,  although  for  all  or  nearly  all  of  them 
related  words  appear:  thus,  ankuya,  stdbhuyaf  Uudhya;  dhiaanya,  risanyOj 
ruvanya,  huvcmya,  isanya;  ratharya,  gratharya,  aaparyaj  iraaya,  dacasya, 
makhasya,  panaaya,  iocasya.  Those  in  anya,  espedally,  look  like  the  begin- 
nings of  a  new  conjugation-class. 

b.  Having  still  more  that  aspect,  however,  are  a  Yedic  group  of  stems 
in  dya,  which  in  general  have  allied  themselves  to  present-systems  of  the 
na-class  (Y.),  and  are  found  alongside  the  forms  of  that  class:  thus,  grbhayiU 
beside  grhhndti.  Of  such,  BY.  has  grhhayay  mathaya,  prusdya,  musdya, 
Qrathdya,  skdbhdya,  stabhdya.  A  few  others  have  no  na-class  companions: 
thus,  damdyat  pamdya,  tuddya  (AY.);  and  pandya,  nagdyGf  vrsdya  [yvrs 
*rain'),  vaadya  {yvaa  *clothe'),  and  perhaps  oQdya  (y^ap  ^attain*). 

1067.  The  denominative  stems  in  BY.  and  AY.  with  causative  acoent- 
uatien  are :  BY.  ankhdya,  arthdyOj  Udya  (also  isayd\  wrjdya,  fi&ya,  hrpd/ya^ 
mafiitdyci^  mrgdya,  vavrdya,  vdjdya  (also  v^/aj/d),  vtldya^  susvdya  (also 
susvayd)]  AY.  adds  kirtdya,  dhupdya,  pdldya,  virdya,  sdbhdgdya. 

The  accent  of  dnniya  and  hdstaya  (BY.)  is  wholly  anomalous. 

1068.  Inflection.  The  denominative  stems  are  inr 
flected  with  regularity  like  the  other  stems  ending  in  5[  a 
throughout  the  present-system.    Forms  outside  of  that  sys- 
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tern  —  except  from  the  stems  which  are  reckoned  to  the 
causative  or  ot^r-class,  and  which  follow  in  all  respects  the 
rules  for  that  class  -  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 

In  RY.  occurs  no  form  not  belonging  to  the  present-system,  unless  (as 
seems  most  likely)  unayia  (with  md  prohibitive)  is  to  be  regarded  as  2d 
sing,  of  the  i8-aorist.  Unqnestionable  examples  of  this  aorist  are  asuyit  (QB.), 
pdpayiata  (TS.  iii.  2. 8^:  pi.,  with  md  prohibitive)  and  avfsayisata  (VS.). 
The  form  dsaparydit  (AY.  xiv.  2.  20],  with  di  for  i  (566b),  might  be  aorist; 
but,  as  the  metre  shows,  is  probably  a  corrupt  reading;  amanasyditf  certainly 
imperfect,  appears  to  occur  in  TB.  (ii.  3.  83).  ^B.  has  the  future  gopdyisyati, 
and  TS.  the  participles  kanduyisydnt  and  kanduyitd.  From  roots  assimilated 
to  the  causatives  occur  in  the  older  language  mantraydm  dsa  (AB.,  GB.), 
mantrayifh  eakraUu  and  cakre  (^B.),  mantritd  (QB.,  TA.),  -mantrya  (TB.), 
and  one  or  two  other  like  forms.  The  gerundival  adjectives  aaparyinya  and 
atasdyya  also  are  met  with. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


PERIPHEASTIC  AND  COMPOUND  CONJUGATION. 

1069.  One  periphrastic  formatioii,  the  periphrastic 
future,  has  been  already  described  (942fr.j,  since  it  has 
become  in  the  later  language  a  necessary  part  of  every  verb- 
al conjugation,  and  since,  though  still  remaining  essen- 
tially  periphrastic,  it  has  been  so  fused  in  its  parts  and  al- 
tered in  constmction  as  to  assume  in  considerable  measure 
the  semblance  of  an  integral  tense-formation. 

By  far  the  most  important  other  formation  of  the 
class  is 

The  Periphrastic  Perfect. 

1070.  This  (though  almost  unknown  in  the  Veda,  and 
coming  only  gradually  into  use  in  the  Brahmaias)  is  a 
tense  widely  made  and  frequently  used  in  the  classical 
Sanskrit. 
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It  is  made  by  prefixing  the  accusative  of  a  derivatiye 
noun-stem  in  ^  a  (accented)  to  the  perfect  tense  of  an 
auxiliary  verb :  namely,  of  y^  kr  ^make',  more  often  of 
y^TR  as  'be',  and  very  rarely  of  y^  bhu,   'be'. 

In  the  older  language,  as  is  pointed  out  below,  kr  is  used  as  aaxiliary 
almost  alone,  and  hhu  not  at  all.  Even  in  MBh.,  hhu  hardly  ever  occnrs 
(Holtzmann). 

1071.  The  periphrastic  perfect  occurs  as  follows: 
a.  It  is  the  perfect  of  the  derivative  conjugations :  in- 
tensive, desiderative,  causative,  and  denominative ;  the  noun 
in  m  a  being  made  from  the  present-stem  which  is  the 
general  basis  of  each  conjugation :  thus,  from  }/^U  budh^ 
intensive  <MNMIH  ioit^Aam,  desiderative  S^rH H  btibhuUam^ 
causative  mKiUI^  bodhayam;  denominative  H^UIH  mantray- 


X 

atn* 


The  formation  from  causative  stems,  and  from  those  denominatives  which 
are  assimilated  to  causatives,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

b.   Most  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel  in  a  heavy  syl- 
lable (long  by  nature  or  long  by  position)  make  this  perfect 
only,  and  not  the  simple  one :  thus,  ^3!X^\aBam  from  y^ETO 
a«,  ^IFT  tkBom  from  y^  Iks;  ^S^^lRubjam  from  }/3Ssf  ttbj. 

Excepted  are  the  roots  ap  and  anch,  and  those  beginning 
with  a  before  two  consonants  (and  taking  an  as  reduplication: 
^788). 

o.  The  roots  (that  is,  stems  reckoned  by  the  grammarians 
as  roots)  of  more  than  one  syllable  have  their  perfect  of  this 
formation:  thus,  ^jfcniHIH  cakas&m. 

But  urnu  (712)  is  said  to  form  urnonava  only,  and  jagr  and  daridra 
(1020,  1024)  to  have  a  perfect  of  either  formation. 

d.  A  few  other  scattering  roots:  namely,  ay,  day,  and  kasj 
and  optionally  vid  and  us,  and  a  few  roots  of  the  reduplicating 
class,  bhly  bhjr,  hu,  and  hri.  All  these  make  the  derivative  noun 
from  their  present-stem :  thus,  dayilm,  vxd&m,  oshm,  bibAayam, 
JuhavOm,  bibharom,  jihraynm  (these  with  gwm  of  the  final  vowel 
before  the  a). 

An  occasional  example  is  met  with  from  other  roots:  thus,  nas^im  from 
ni  (pres.-stem  fkii/a);  hvayam  from  ^hva  (pres.-stem  Iwayii), 

1072.   The  periphrastic  perfect  of  the  middle  voice  is 
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made  only  with  the  middle  inflection  o{  y^  kf;  that  of 
the  active,  with  any  one  of  the  three  auxiliaries.  For  pas- 
sive nse^  the  auxiliaries  35|CT  a«  and  ^  bhu  are  also  allowed 

to  take  a  middle  inflection. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  paradigm  of  this  formation,  as 
the  inflection  of  the  auxiliaries  is  the  same  as  in  their  independ- 
ent use  (for  that  of  }/^f-,  see  800fj;  oi  y/b/M,  see  800b;  of  y as, 
see  636). 

The  connection  of  the  noan  and  auxiliary  is  not  so  close  that  other 
words  are  not  sometimes  allowed  to  come  between  them :  thus,  -  tdm  patayam 
prathamam  asa,  'him  he  first  made  to  fall^;  prdbhranfayofh  yo  naghuacah 
cakdra,   ^who  made  Naghusha  fall  headlong'  (both  Raghuvan^a). 

1073.  The  above  is  an  account  of  the  periphrastic  forma- 
tion with  a  derivative  noun  in  am  as  it  appears  in  the  later 
language;  earlier,  its  aspect  is  quite  different:  namely,  as  that 
of  a  more  general,  but  quite  infrequent,  combination  of  such  a 
noun  with  various  forms  of  the  root  kr.     Thus : 

a.  Of  forms  with  the  perfect  of  the  auxiliary  occurs  only  a  single 
example  in  the  whole  body  of  Vedio  texts  (metrical):  namely,  gamayith 
cakara  (AY.  xviii.).  In  the  brahmana  parts  of  the  Black  Yajus  texts  are 
found  vidim  cakara  (TS.,  K.,  MS.)  and  vidith  eakfma  (K.),  and  ydjaydfh 
cakara  (K.).  In  the  Brahman  as,  examples  from  causatiye  etc.  stems  in  ay  a 
begin  to  preyail  oyer  others,  and  in  9B.  they  are  rather  frequent.  Examples 
from  desiderative  stems  have  been  noted  only  from  QB.:  they  are  eikfomisSmy 
rurukfSm,  dudhuradm,  Inbhatsim,  From  simple  roots  having  the  same  form- 
ation in  the  later  language,  occur  viddm  (TB.,  ^B.,  GB.),  ludtn  (QB.,  GB.), 
Ikadm  (gB.,  GB.),  tdhdm  (^B.),  juhavdm  (AB.,  TB.,  QB.),  bihhaydm  ((B.); 
and  also  layim  (nUayim)  from  yi^  (^B.). 

b.  Forms  with  the  aorist  of  the  auxiliary  are  in  the  oldest  Brahmanas 
as  numerous  as  those  with  the  perfect.  Thus,  with  akar  occur  ramaiyim 
(K.),  janayam  and  sddaydm  and  svadaydm  and  sihapaydm  (MS.);  and  with 
akran,  viddm  (TS.,  MS.,  TB.).  With  the  aorist  optotive  or  precative  has 
been  noted  only  pdvaydrh  kriydt  (MS.). 

C.  Like  combinations  with  other  tenses  are  excessively  rare,  but  not 
entirely  unknown:  so,  juhavaifh  karoii  (^ankh.  Qt.  Su.). 

d.  With  any  other  auxiliary  than  ykr  appears  only  mantraydm  ^dsa 
(AB.,  GB.;  in  (^B.  the  same  noun  is  combined  with  yhr  in  mantraydrh 
cakratxM  and  mantraydfh  eakre). 

As  the  examples  show,  the  noun  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
periphrastic  future :  945)  has  its  independent  accent. 

Participial  Periphrastic  Phrases. 

1074.  Combinations  of  participles  with  auxiliary  verbs, 
of  condition  or  motion,  forming  phrases  which  have  an  office 
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analogous  with  that  of  verb-tenses^  are  not  unknown  in  any 

period  of  the  language. 

lliey  occur  even  in  the  Veda,  but  are  far  more  common 
and  conspicuous  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  become  again  of  little 
account  in  the  later  language. 

1075.  Examples  of  the  various  formations  are  as  follows: 

a«  A  (usually  present)  participle  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  i,  'go\ 
This  is  the  comhination,  on  the  whole,  of  widest  and  most  frequent  oecar- 
rence.  Thus :  yatha  nicyd  vasah  Hithdctdhad  iyad  evam  evai  'tabhir  yc^fkuya 
chidraih  scahdadhad  eti  (AB.),  ^ust  as  one  would  mend  [habitually]  a  garment 
with  a  needle,  so  with  these  one  mends  any  defect  of  the  sacrifice';  agnir  va 
idofh  vdicvanaro  dahcmn  ait  (PB.),  *Agni  Vai^Tanara  kept  burning  this 
creation';  U  ^aurah  pdrajita  ydnto  dydvaprthivi  Upacrayan  (TB.),  Hhose 
Asuras,  getting  beaten,  took  refuge  with  hearen  and  earth';  f^  *$ya  grhA 
pofdva  upannirydmana  iyuk  (QB.),  'the  animals,  his  family,  would  be  cod-> 
tinually  destroyed'. 

b.  The  same  with  the  verb  eary  ^go  (continuaUy  or  habitually)',  signifying 
still  more  distinctly  than  the  preceding  a  continued  or  habitual  action.  Thas : 
agniv  a0nffy  earaU  prdvUU^  (AY.),  ^Agni  is  constantly  present  in  the  flie'; 
odaiidyam  dandena  ghnanta^  caranU  (PB.),  'they  make  a  practice  of  beating 
with  a  rod  what  is  undeserving  of  punishment'. 

c.  The  same  with  the  verbs  aa,  'sit',  and  stha,  'stand',  with  a  like 
meaning.  Thus,  Jvhvata  d$aU  (K.))  ^they  continue  sacrificing';  te  ^pakramiia 
prativavadato  *ti8tkan  (AB.),  ^they,  having  gone  off,  kept  vehemently  refusing'. 

In  the  later  language,  Hhd  is  the  verb  oftenest  used,  with  predicates  of 
various  kind,  to  make  a  verbal  phrase  of  continuance. 

d.  A  participle  with  (U  and  &&tt,  'be\  The  participle  is  oftenest  a 
future  one;  aa  only  is  used  in  the  optative,  bhu  usually  in  other  forms. 
Thus:  yah  purvam  amjdnah  syat  (AB.),  'whoever  may  not  have  made  sacri- 
flee  before';  aamavad  eva  yajne  kurvdria  dacm  (GB.),  'they  did  the  same  thing 
at  the  sacrifice';  parikridanta  asan  (MS.),  'they  were  playing  about';  itard  me 
kena  devoid  updptd  bhavisyanti  (AB.),  'wherewith  shall  the  other  deities  be 
won  by  me?'  ydtra  suptvd  pUnar  nh  'vadrdsydn  bhdvaU  (QB.),  'when,  after 
sleeping,  he  is  not  going  to  fall  asleep  again';  havyath  hi  vakayan  bhavati 
(AB.),  'for  he  is  intending  to  carry  the  sacrifice';  ddayant  aydt  (K.),  'may  be 
going  to  give';  ytna  vdhanena  aycmtaydnl  sydt  ((B.),  'with  what  vehicle  he 
may  be  about  to  drive'. 

Composition  witli  Prepositional  Prefixes. 

1076.  All  the  forms,  personal  and  other,  of  verbal  con- 
jugation —  of  both  primary  and  secondary  conjugation, 
and  even  to   some   extent   of  denominative    (so   far  as  the 
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denominatiye  stems  hare  become  assimilated  in  value  to 
simple  roots)  —  occur  very  frequently  in  combination  with 
certain  words  of  direction,  elements  of  an  adverbial  character 
(see  the  next  chapter],  the  so*-called  prepositions,  according 
to  the  original  use  of  that  term,  or  the  verbal  prefixes. 

Pnctically,  in  the  later  language,  it  is  as  if  a  compounded  root  were 
formed,  out  of  root  and  prefix,  from  which  then  the  whole  copjugatiou  (with 
many  derivatives :  below,  chap.  XYII.)  is  made,  just  as  from  the  simple 
root.  Yet,  even  there  (and  still  more  in  the  older  language:  1081),  the 
combination  is  so  loose,  and  the  members  retain  so  much  of  their  independent 
value,  that  in  most  dictionaries  (that  of  Monier  Williams  is  an  exception) 
the  conjugation  of  each  root  with  prefixes  is  treated  under  the  simple  root, 
and  not  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  the  prefix.  Derivative  words,  however, 
are  by  universal  agreement  given  in  their  independent  alphabetic  place,  like 
simple  words. 

1077.  Those  verbal  prefixes  which  have  value  as  such 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  language  are  given 
below,  in  alphabetic  order,  with  their  fundamental  meanings : 

srffT  dtiy   ^across,  beyond,  past,  over,  to  excess'; 

?ri?I  ddhi,   ^above,  over,  on,  on  to'; 

3SR  dnu,   'after,  along,  toward'; 

t4ri^  antdr,   ^between,  among,  within'; 

35m  dpa,   'away,  forth,  off'; 

35rfc[  dpi,   'unto,  close  upon  or  on'; 

35rfH  abhi,  'to,  imto,  against'  (often  with  implied  vio- 
lence) ; 

35|cJ  dva,   'down,  off'; 

35rT  d,   'to,  unto,  at'; 

3^  tid,   ^p,  up  forth  or  out'; 

3^  upa,   'to,  unto,  toward'; 

Pr  ni,   'down;  in,  into'; 

ftn  nis,   'out,  forth'; 

qjT  pdra,  'to  a  distance,  away,  forth'; 

crf^  pdrij   'round  about,  aroimd'; 

V(  prd,   'forward,  onward,  forth,  fore'; 
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^^  prdtif  *in  reversed  direction,  back  to  or  against^ 
against,  in  return'; 

fsj  vi,   ^apart,  asunder,  away,  out'; 
Wlsdmj   ^along,  with,  together', 

a.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  ased  much  more  widely  and  frequently 
than  others.  In  order  of  frequency  in  the  older  language  (as  estimated  hy 
the  number  of  roots  with  which  they  are  found  used  in  RV.  and  AY.),  they 
stand  as  follows:  praj  a,  vt',  aam,  abhiy  ni,  ud,  pari,  anu,  upa,  praii,  ava, 
niSj  ati,  apa,  para,  adhiy  apt,  antar,  Api  is  of  very  limited  use  as  prefix  in 
the  later  language,  having  become  a  conjunction,   'too,  also'. 

b.  The  meanings  given  are  only  the  leading  ones.  In  combination  with 
the  roots  they  undergo  much  modification,  both  literal  and  figurative  —  yet 
seldom  in  such  a  way  that  the  steps  of  transition  from  the  fundamental 
sense  are  not  easy  to  trace.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  value  of  a  root  is  hardly 
perceptibly  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  prefix.  An  intensive  force  is  not 
infrequently  given  by  part,  T7t',  and  aam. 

1078.  Prefixes  essentially  akin  with  the  above,  but  more 
distinctly  adverbial,  and  of  more  restricted  use,  are  these: 

dcha  (or  dcha),  Ho,  unto*:  tolerably  frequent  in  RV.  (used 
with  over  twenty  roots),  but  already  very  rare  in  AV.  (only  two 
roots),   and  entirely  lost  in  the  later  language  ; 

avis,  'forth  to  sight,  in  view':  used  only  with  the  roots 
5Au,  as,  and  kr; 

iirds,  through,  crossways;  out  of  sight':  hardly  used  except 
with  kr,  dhd,  h?m  (in  RV.,  with  three  or  four  others); 

purds,  *in  front,  forward':  used  with  only  half-a-dozen  roots, 
especially  kfr,  dhd,  i; 

prddi&s,    'forth  to  view':  only  with  hhu,  as,   kr. 
A  few  others,  as  hahis,  'outside',  vina,    'without',  saksat,   'in  view',  are 
still  less  removed  from  ordinary  adverbs. 

1070.  Of  still  more  limited  use^  and  of  noun  rather  than 
adverb-value  are : 

^rad  (or  ^rath?),  only  with  dha  (in  RV.,  once  also  with  fer):  ^raddha, 
'believe,  credit'; 

hin,  only  with  Jcr  (and  obsolete  in  the  classical  language):  hihkr,  'make 
the  sound  king,  low,  murmur'. 

And  beside  these  stand  yet  more  fortuitous  combinations:  see  below, 
1091. 

1080.  More  than  one  prefix  may  be  set  before  the  same 
root.  Combinations  of  two  are  quite  usual ;  of  three,  much 
less  common;  of  more  than  three,  rare.  Their  order  is  in 
general  determined  only  by  the  requirements  of  the  meaning, 
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each  added  prefix  bringing  a  further  modification  to  the 
combination  before  which  it  is  set.  But  m  a  ib  never  allowed 
in  the  later  language,  and  only  extremely  rarely  in  the  older, 
to  be  put  in  front  of  any  of  the  others. 

1081.  In  classical   Sanskrit,    the  prefix  always   stands 

immediately  before  the  verbal  form. 

In  the  older  language,  however,  of  both  Veda  and  Brah- 
mana,  its  position  is  quite  free :  it  may  be  separated  from  the 
verb  by  another  word  or  words,  and  may  even  (much  less  often) 
come  after  the  form  to  which  it  belongs ;  it  may  also  stand 
alone,  qualifying  a  verb  that  is  understood,  or  conjointly  with 
another  prefix  one  that  is  expressed. 

Thus,  ad  devdh  i  'hd  vaksytUi  (RY.),  'he  shall  biing  the  gods  klther'; 
prd  na  dyxmH  tarifoi  (AY.),  *may  he  lengthen  oat  our  lives';  tiv  a  ydtam 
<ipa  dravdt  (RY.),  ^do  ye  two  come  hither  quickly^;  gdmad  vdjehhir  d  ad  nah 
(RY.),  ^may  he  come  with  gifts  hither  to  us*;  pdri  mdm  pdri  me  prajdm  pdri 
nah  pahi  ydd  dhdnam  (A.Y.),  'protect  me,  my  progeny,  and  what  wealth  we 
own';  ydtah  sadyd  d  ca  pdra  ea  ydnti  (AY.),  'from  whence  every  day  they 
advance  and  retire';  vy  bhdih  sdrvei^  papmdnd  [avrtam]  vi  ydkfmeiyi  sdm 
dyu8d  (AY.),  'I  have  separated  from  all  lIl-luck,from  disease,  [I  have  joined 
myself]  with  life'. 

The  separation  of  the  prefix  from  a  verbal  noun  or  adjective  is  very 
mnch  more  difficult,  and  of  quite  rare  occurrence. 

1082.  As  regards  the  accent  of  verb-forms  compounded 
with  prefixes,  only  the  case  needs  to  be  considered  in  which 
the  prefix  stands  (as  always  in  the  later  language]  immediately 
before  the  verb ;  otherwise,  verb  and  prefix  are  treated  as  two 
entirely  independent  words. 

1088.  A  personal  verbal  form,  as  has  been  seen  above 
(592),  is  ordinarily  unaccented :  before  such  a  form,  the  prefix 
has  its  own  accent ;  or,  if  two  or  more  precede  the  same  form, 
the  one  nearest  the  latter  is  so  accented,  and  the  others  lose 
their  accent. 

If,  however,  the  verb-form  is  accented,  the  prefix  or  pre- 
fixes lose  their  accent. 

That  is,  in  every  case,  the  verb  along  with  its  normally 
situated  prefix  or  prefixes  so  far  constitutes  a  unity  that  the 
whole  combination  is  allowed  to  take  but  a  single  accent. 

Examples    are:   pdre    'At    ndri  pUnar  i  'fti   ksiprdm   (AY.),    'go  away, 

woman ;    come   again  quickly';  dtkd  UUah  mp&retana  (RY.),  *then  scatter  ye 

away  to  your  home';  samdeinwvd  'nnsamprdydhi  (AY.),   'gather   together,  go 

forth  together  after*;  ydd  grhdn  upodaCti  (AY.),    when  he   goes  up    to  the 

Whitney,  Grammar.  23 
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hoase';  evd  ea  tvdth  sarama  ajagdntha  (RV.),  'now  that  you,  Saraiaa,  have 
thus  come  hither';  yini  "vistitah  praviviQithd  'pdh  (RV.),  'enveloped  in  which 
thou  didst  enter  the  waters'. 

1084.  A  prefix,  however,  not  seldom  has  a  more  inde- 
pendent value,  as  a  general  adverb  of  direction,  or  as  a  preposition 
(in  the  usual  modern  sense  of  that  term],  belonging  to  and 
governing  a  noun;  in  such  case,  it  is  not  drawn  in  to  form 
part  of  a  verbal  compound,  but  has  its  own  accent.  The  two 
kinds  of  use  shade  into  one  another,  and  are  not  divisible  by 
any  distinct  and  fixed  line. 

1086.  In  combination  with  the  non-personal  parts  of  the 
verb-system,  with  participles,  infinitives,  and  gerunds,  the  general 
rule  is  that  the  prefix  loses  its  accent,  m  favor  of  the  ^ther 
member  of  the  compound.  But  the  prefix  instead  has  sometimes 
the  accent :  namely,   when  combined  — 

a.  with  the  passive  participle  in  ta  or  na:  thus,  pdreta, 
'gone  forth';  antdrkUa^  'concealed';  dvapamia,  'fallen';  admp^rm^ 
'complete'. 

b.  with  the  infinitive  in  tii  (972),  in  all  its  cases :  thns, 
sd/Ah?iartum,  '^colleot';  dpidhdtave,  'to  cover  up';  dvaganios,  'of 
descending';  the  doubly  accented  dative  in  tavai  retains  its  final 
accent,  but  throws  the  other  back  upon  the  prefix  :  thus,  dnvetavaij 
'for  following';   dpahhartavdi,   'for  carrying  off. 

1086.  The  closeness  of  combination  between  the  root  and 
the  prefix  is  indicated  not  only  by  their  unity  of  accent,  but 
also  by  the  euphonic  rules  (e.  g.  186,  192),  which  allow  the 
mutual  adaptations  of  the  two  to  be  made  to  some  extent  as  if 
they  were  parts  of  a  unitary  word. 

1087.  A  few  special  irregularities  call  for  notice  : 

a..  In  the  later  language,  opt,  adhi^  and  ava,  in  connection  with  certain 
roots,  sometimes  lose  their  initial  vowel:  namely,  api  with  nah  and  dAa, 
adhi  with  stha^  ^  ava  with  gah.  In  the  Veda,  on  the  other  hand,  i«  is  in  « 
few  cases  found  instead  of  nis  with  ykr. 

b.  The  final  vowel  of  a  prefix,  especially  an  i,  is  (oftenest  in  the  oldei 
language)  sometimes  lengthened,  especially  in  derivative  words  :  thus,  pratlkara^ 
rnvrtj  parihdraj  mrHdhy  adkivasd,  dplvrta,  abhivartd ;  anwrddh ;  prdvfa,  Updvam. 

In  the  Veda,  the  initial  of  anu  is  sometimes  lengthened  after  negative 
an:  thus,  andnudd. 

o.  In  combination  with  yi  'go',  the -prefixes  para,  parif  and  pra  sometimes 
change  their  r  to  I. 

In  this  way  is  formed  a  kind  of  derivative  stem  paldy,  'flee',  inflected 
according  to  the  a -class,  in  middle  voice,  which  is  not  uncommon  ficom  the 
Brahmanas  down,  and  has  so  lost  the  consciousness  of  its  origin  that  it  takes 
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the  augment  prefixed :  thus,  apalayUthas ;  it  makes  the  periphrastic  perfect 
palayani  eakre.  The  stem  po^ay,  similarly  inflected,  seems  to  occur  only  in 
9B.;  and  play  has  been  found  nowhere  except  in  MS. 

d.  The  root  hr  ^make'  sometimes  assumes  (or  retains  from  a  more  original 
condition)  an  initial  8  after  the  prefixes  sam,  pari,  and  upa:  thus,  sarhakurute, 
aamaskurvaTij  aamskrta,  pariakrnvantij  parUkrta,  upaskrta.  And  ykr  'scatter* 
is  said  by  the  grammarians  to  add  8  in  the  same  manner,  under  certain 
drcnmstances,  after  upa  and  prati, 

e.  The  passive  participle  of  the  roots  da  'giTo'  and  da  'cut'  has  often 
the  abbreviated  form  tta  after  a  prefix  —  of  which  the  final  vowel,  if  t,  is 
lengthened  (compare  the  similar  contraction  with  other  elements,  above,  966  o, 
and  that  of  the  derivative  in  ti,  below,  chap.  XYII.).  Thus,  in  AY.  are  found 
from  dd  'give',  vydtta,  pdritta,  dpratitta :  in  Brahmanas,  from  the  same,  atta, 
pratta,  apdtta;  from  dd  'cut',  dvatta,  nirdvattay  samdvatta. 

f.  The  AB.  has  once  niniyoja  (instead  of  ni-yuyoja)  from  ni  -{-  yyuj, 
and  udaprapatai ;  and  in  MBh.  are.  found  a  few  cases  like  vivyma  from 
vi-\-ya8  (where,  however,  an  intentional  play  on  the  word  may  be  assumed: 
Delbriick);  and  anvaaa^ihcaTat  (instead  of  amAsamacarai).  Such  unifications  of 
prefix  and  root,  with  treatment  of  the  result  after  the  manner  of  a  simple 
root,  are  extremely  rare. 

Some  hold,  however,  that  certain  of  the  apparent  roots  of  tiie  language 
are  results  of  this  unification:  thus,  ap  from  a-|-ap,  vyac  from  vi-\'acy  iyaj 
'  from  aii-\'ajy  etc.  (see  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.,  xiii.  61). 

g.  The  loss  of  the  initial  8  of  8ihd.  and  8tamhh  after  the  prefix  ud  has 
been  noticed  above  (233  a). 

Also  (137  a,  b),  certain  peculiarities  of  combination  of  a  prefix  with  the 
initial  vowel  of  a  root. 

1088.  As  to  the  more  general  adverbial  uses  of  the  pre- 
fixes, and  their  prepositional  uses,  see  the  next  chapter. 

1089.  The  adverbial  prefixes  «u,  'well',  and  du8,  'ill',  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  combined  with  verbal  forms ;  but  no  examples  of  such  combination 
are  quotable  from  iiccentuated  texts. 

As  to  the  addition  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  suffixes  tardm  and 
tamam   to  verbs,  see  above,  473. 

Other  Verbal  CompoundB. 

1090.  It  has  been  seen  above  that  some  of  the  preposi- 
tional prefixes  are  employed  in  combination  with  only  very  small 
classes  of  roots,  namely  those  whose  meaning  makes  them  best 
fitted  for  auxiliary  and  periphrastic  uses  —  such  as  kr,  'make', 
hhu  and  £W,  *be',  dkd,  'put*,  t,  *go'  —  and  that  the  first  three 
of  these  are  widely  used  in  combination  with  a  derivative  in 
am  to  make  a  periphrastic  conjugation.  -  Such  roots  have  also 
been,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  language,  but  with  increas- 
ing frequency,    used   in    somewhat   ai^^alogous  combinations  with 

23* 
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other  elements,  substantiye  and  adjective  as  well  as  adyerbial; 
and  this  has  become,  in  part,  developed  finally  into  a  regiilar 
and  indefinitely  extensible  method  of  increasing  ihe  resources  of 
verbal  expression. 

1091.  Most  analogous  with  hin-\-ykr  (1079)  are  a  few  other  onomato- 
poetic  compounds  in  the  Veda:  dkkhaltkftya  (RV.),  'making  a  crackling  sound', 
janjanabhdvant  (RV.),  ^flimmering',  and  cLUUabhdvant  (RV.),  ^making  merry'; 
and  (in  AB.)  habcLbakurvan^  'crackling'.  And  AV.  has  masmaad  with  yier 
(TS.  and  VS.,  ma8ma8d)j  'crush'. 

Farther,  combinations  of  ykr  with  terms  used  at  the  sacrifice,  as  vdsatt 
svdhuy  svadha,  svagS:  at  first  phrases  only,  and  noan-componnds.  but 
becoming  verbal  combinations  in  which  the  prefixed  word  is  treated  like  a 
prepositional  prefix:  thus,  avagakardti  ((^B.:  but  svadhd  kardti,  TA.);  and 
other  prefixes  are  set  before  them,  as  anuvasatkuryat. 

1092.  a.  The  noun  nomas,  'obeisance,  homage',  in  a  still  more  purely 
noan-Talue,  becomes  combined  with  ykr :  in  the  Veda,  only  with  the  gerund, 
in  namatikftya  (beside  haatagrhya  and  karnagfkya:  ahOYe,  990.). 

b.  A  solitary  combination  with  yi,  'go',  is  shown  by  the  accusative 
dstam,  'home';  which,  appearing  only  in  ordinary  phrases  in  RV.,  is  inAV. 
compounded  with  the  participles  —  in  <utaifufdnt,  Miamefydntj  dHamUa 
(with  accent  lihe  that  of  ordinary  compounds  with  a  prefix)  —  and  in  the 
Brahmanas  and  the  later  language  is  treated  quite  like  a  prefix:  thus, 
astanUU  (QB.). 

o.  Other  ordinary  accusative  forms  of  adjectives  in  combination  witk 
verbal  derivatives  of  kr  and  hhu  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  older  Ian- 
guage:  thus,  ^rtcahkrtya  and  nagnaihkftya  (TS.);  nagnambhdvuka^  panut- 
nambhavukay  etc.  (TS.  et  al.). 

1098.  In  the  early  but  not  in  the  earliest  language,  a  noun- 
stem  thus  compounded  with  kr  or  bMi,  in  verbal  nom»  and 
ordinary  derivatives,  and  then  also  in  verbal  forms,  begins  to 
assume  a  constant  ending  t   (of  doubtful  origin). 

There  is  no  instance  of  this  in  RV.,  unless  the  i  of  dkkhaUkhya  (above, 
1091)  is  to  be  so  explained.  In  AV.,  besides  the  obscure  vadkrta  and 
vatlkard,  is  found  only  phaWcdrana.  In  the  Brahmana  language,  exampleB 
begin  to  occur  occasionally  —  ^yett  and  mithunl  in  TS.;  these  and  phaUj 
krurij  udvaai  in  TB.;  the  first  three,  with  auphoRy  eJki,  svi,  brShmoau,  and 
daridri  in  ^B.;  and  so  on.  The  accent  of  the  combination  is  in  general 
accordance  with  the  accent  of  compounds  with  the  usual  prefixes;  and  if  the 
prefixed  stem  takes  the  tone,  this  rests  upon  the  final  i.  Sometimes  a  men 
collocation  takes  place:  thus,  mithunJ  bhdvaniia  (TS.),  phati  kriydmandaam 
(TB.),  vaji^  bhutvd  (TA.).  The  i  is  variously  treated :  now  as  an  unoombinable 
final,  as  in  ^eti  akuruta  and  mithtmi  abhavan  (TS.);  now  as  liable  to  the 
ordinary  conversions,  as  in  mithuny  hiayd  syam   and  avyhkurvata  (QB.). 

The  examples  in  accentaated   texts,  and   especially   those  in  which  the 
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yerb  is  entitled  to  the  tone,  aie  too  fev  to  furnish  more  than  a  fragmentary 
illustration  of  the  formation. 

Out  of  such  beginnings  has  grown  in  the  later  language  the  following 
rule: 

X094.  Any  noun  or  adjective  stem  is  liable  to  be  com^ 
pounded  with  verbal  forms  or  derivatives  of  the  roots  ]/^ 
&r  and  H  bhu  (and,  it  is  said,  o{  ^^  as  also ;  but  such  ca- 
ses, if  they  occur,  are  at  least  extremely  rare),  in  the  man- 
ner  of  a  verbal  prefix.  If  the  final  of  the  stem  be  an  a  or 
*-vowel,  it  is  changed  to  ^  i;  if  an  «^-vowel,  it  is  changed 
to  3^  u. 

It  is  prescribed  also  that  a  final  r  become  rt,  and  that  as 
and  an  be  changed  to  ? ;  but  no  genuine  examples  appear  to  be 
quotable. 

Examples  are :  atambhibhavatij  ^becomes  a  post';  ekaeittibhuyaf  'becoming 
of  one  mind';  upahatikarosiy  'thou  makest  an  offering';  nakhaprahdrajarjankrtaf 
'torn  to  pieces  with  blows  of  the  claws';  Qithilibhavanti,  'become  loose'; 
kundalikriaf  'ring-shaped.' 

1006.  Of  all  the  forms  which  constitute  or  are  attached  to 
the  verbal  system,  the  passive  participle  is  the  one  most  closely 
assimilated  in  its  treatment  as  a  combinable  element  to  an  or- 
dinary adjective.  Next  to  it  come  the  gerund  and  the  gerund- 
ives. Combinations  of  the  kind  here  treated  of  are  especially 
common  with  passive  participles  and  gerunds. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


INDECLINABLES. 

1096.  The  indeclinable  words  axe  less  distinctly  divi- 
ded into  separate  parts  of  speech  in  Sanskrit  than  is  usual 
elsewhere  in  Indo-European  language  —  especially  owing 
to  tbe  fact  that  the  class  of  prepositions  hardly  has  a  real 
existence,  but  is  represented  by  certain  adverbial  words 
wHcb  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  used  prepositionally. 
They  will,  however,  be  briefly  described  here  under  the 
usual  beads. 
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Adverbs. 

1097.  Adverbs  by  Suffix.  Classes  of  adverbs,  some- 
times  of  considerable*  extent,  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of  adverb-making  suffixes  especially  to  pronominal  roots  or 
stems,  but  also  to  noun  and  adjective  stems. 

There  is  no  ultimate  difference  between  these  suffixes  and  the  case- 
endings  in  declension;  and  the  adverbs  of  this  division  sometimes  are  -used 
in  the  manner  of  cases. 

1098.  With  the  suffix  tas  are  made  adverbs  having  an 
ablative  sense,  and  not  rarely  also  an  ablative  construction.  Such 
are  made : 

a.  From  pronominal  roots,  in  dtat^  itds^  tdtasj  ydtas,  kHUu,  amUUcUj 
ivataa  (not  found  earlier);  and  from  the  pronominal  stems  in  t  or  d  (494) of 
the  personal  prononns:  thus,  mattda  (only  example  in  V.),  tvattaa^  asmaUaSf 
yufmattaa. 

b.  From  noun  and  adjective  stems  of  every  class,  since  the  earliest 
period,  but  more  fireely  later:  thus,  mtUchatdSj  agraids,  rbhtUdSy  hrttdgy 
^raatdsy  naatdsy  yajuHcu,  pardtas,  anydtas,  sarodtaa,  dakfinatdSf  abhipat6i 
(once,  in  RV.,  from  a  case-form:  patautds). 

C.  From  a  few  prepositions:  thns,  abhftas,  parilas,  dntitaa. 

Examples  of  ablative  construction  are :  tdtah  aaathdt  (AV.),  'from  that 
sixth';  tdto  jydyan  (AV.),  'older  than  they';  kuta^  eid  de^ad  agatya  (H.), 
'arriving  from  some  region  or  other*. 

But  the  distinctive  ablative  meaning  is  not  infrequently  effaced,  and  the 
adverb  has  a  more  locative  value :  thus,  agratds,  'in  front' ;  asmaUamipatas, 
'in  our  presence';  dharmataa,  'in  accordance  with  duty';  chagataa  (H.),  'with 
reference  to  the  goat\ 

1099.  With  the  suffix  ira  (in  V.  often  ira)  are  made 
adverbs  having  a  locative  sense,  and  occasionally  also  a  locative 
construction. 

These  adverbs  are  formed  from  pronominal  roots,  namely  dtra^  tdtra^ 
ydtra,  kiitra,  amUtra^  asmatrdf  satrd;  and  also  ftom  noun  and  adjective 
stems,  as  anydtra,  vifvdtray  samandtraf  martyfUrd,  dakainatrdy  dev€Ariy 
purutrdf  bahutrd. 

The  words  in  (accented)  trd  are  Vedic  only,  except  mtrdy  'altogether'  (of 
which  sairam  is  also  given  as  an  alternative  form). 

Examples  of  quasi-locative  or  locative  construction  are :  hdsta  d  dakai^^atrd 
(RV.),  'in  the  right  hand';  tatra  "ntare  (H.),  'in  that  interval';  prabhutvam  Ultra 
yujyaU  (H.),  'sovereignty  is  suited  to  him';  ekatrapuruse  (MBh.),  'in  a  single  man'. 

As  the  locative  case  is  used  also  to  express  the  goal  of  motion  (904), 
so  the  adverbs  in  tra  have  sometimes  an  accusative  as  well  as  a  locative 
value:  thus,  tatra  gachay  'go  there  or  thither';  p<xthd  devatrd  ydnan  (RV*)) 
'roads  that  go  to  the  gods'. 
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1100.  One  or  two  other  suffixes  of  locality  are : 

a.  ha,  in  t^,  'here',  Mka,  'where?'  and  the  Vedic  vi^vdha  (tlso  vi^vdha, 
vifvdlui)^  'always'  (compare  below,'^1104,  end). 

b.  tat,  which  is  added  to  words  having  already  a  local  or  directive 
value:  thus,  to  adverbial  accusatives,  as  pfUktat,  Hdaktati  to  adverbial  abla- 
tives, as  ardttat,  uttarattaty  parakittat;  and  to  prepositional  adverbs,  as 
adhdatat,  avdatat,  pardatat,  purdatdt,  bahMdt.  Apparently  by  analogy  with 
these  lai>t,  the  suffix  has  occasionally  the  form  $tdt :  thus,  updristdt. 

c.  hi,  in  tUtardhi  (9B.)  and  dakaindhi  (no  occurrence). 

1101.  By  the  suffix  tha  are  made  adverbs  of  manner,  es- 
pecially from  pronominal  roots  or  stems. 

Thus,  tdthd,  ydthd ;  kathff  and  itthd  (by  the  side  of  which  stand  kathdm 
and  itthdm)]  and  the  rare  imdthd  and  amCthd,  And  dtha  (V.  often  dthd),  'so 
then',  doubtless  belongs  with  them.  Further,  from  a  few  adjective  and  noun 
stems :  as,  vifvdthdj  sarvdthd,  anydthd,  ubhaydthdj  itardtJidj  yatamdthdy 
vrdhvdthdj  rtuthd,  ndmdthd  (once,  AY.). 

Yathd  becomes  usually  toneless  in  V.,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  iva 
after  a  noun  forming  the  subject  of  comparison :  thus,  tdydvo  yaihd  (RV.), 
'like  thieves'. 

1102.  One  or  two  other  suffixes  of  manner  are: 

a.  ti,  in  iH,  Hhus',  very  commonly  used,  from  the  earliest 
period,   as  particle  of  quotation,   following  the  words  quoted. 

Examples  are :  brahmajdyi  ^ydm  {ti  cid  dvocan  (RV.),  'if  they  have  said 
"this  is  a  Brahman's  wife"';  tdm  devd  abruvan  vrdtya  ftirh  nd  Uathatt  Hi 
(AV.),  'the  gods  said  to  him:  "Vratya,  why  do  you  stand?'"  Often,  the  Hi 
is  used  more  pregnantly :  thus,  ydh  ^raddddhdti  adnti  devd  Hi  (AY.),  'whoever 
has  faith  that  the  gods  exist';  tarh  vydghram  mtintr  mu$iko  *yam  iti  paQyati 
(H.),  'the  sage  looks  upon  that  tiger  as  being  really  a  mouse'*,  yuyam  kim 
iti  ndatha  (H.),  'why  (lit'ly,  alleging  what  reasen)  do  you  sit?'  Or  the  iti 
marks  an  onomatopcsia,  or  indicates  a  gesture:  thus,  bahis  te  astu  bdl  iti 
(AY.),  'let  it  come  out  of  you  with  a  "splash"';  %  dgre  krsaty  dthS  Hi  (^B.), 
'he  ploughs  first  this  way,  then  this  way'.  A  word  made  by  iti  logically 
predicate  to  an  object  is  usually  nominative:  thus,  svargd  lokd  fti  ydih  vddanti 
(AY.),  'what  they  call  "the  heavenly  world'";  vida^bharoQatanayam  damayantl 
'ti  viddhi  mam  (MBh.),  'know  me  for  the  Yidarbha-king's  daughter,  Damayanti 
by  name';  but  ajnam  bdlam  ity  dhuh  (M.),   'they  call  an  ignorant  man  a  child'. 

With  the  suffix  of  m  is  to  be  compared  that  of  tdti  etc.   (519). 

b.  va  in  iva  (toneless),  'like,  as',  and  evd  (in  Y.  often  evd),  earlier 
'thus',  later  a  particle  emphasizing  the  preceding  word;  for  'thus'  is  used 
later  the  related  evdm,  which  hardly  occurs  in  RY.,  and  in  AY.  only  with 
yvid:  as,  evdih  vidvdn,   'knowing  thus'. 

In  later  Yedic  (AY.  etc.)  iva  more  often  counts  for  only  a  dingle  syllable. 

1108.  a.  By  the  suffix  da  are  made  adverbs  of  time,  but 
-almost  only  from  pronominal  roots. 
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Thus,  iaddt  yadi^  kaddj  idd  (only  in  Y.);  Mid  tddUf  beside  which  is 
found  etxlier  a&dam.  Besides  these,  ia  the  older  langa&ge,  only  sarvadi; 
later  a  few  others,  as  anyaduy  ekadcij  nityada. 

b.   By  the  perhaps  related  ddmm  are  made  idirumf  taddnim,  viQvaddnim. 

0.  With  rhi  are  made,  from  prooomloal  roots,  tdrhif  etdrhi^  ydrhi,  fcdrht, 
amUrhi. 

dm  The  suffix  di,  found  only  in  yddi,  *if\  is  perhaps  related  with  da, 
in  form  as  in  meaning. 

1104.  By  the  suffix  (Ma  are  formed  adverbs  especially  from 
numerals,  signifying  '-fold,  times,  ways',  etc. 

Thus,  ekadhdj  dvidhi  (also  dvfdha  aad  dvedhi)^  trfdhd  (in  the  old  lan- 
guage usually  tredhd),  aaddhi  (also  sodhd  and  saddha)^  dvada^adhSj  sahasradhdj 
and  so  on.  Also,  naturally,  from  words  having  a  quasi-numeral  character: 
thus,  tatidhd,  bahudhd,  purudhd,  vi^v&dha,  Qa^vadhdj  etavaddhs.  In  a  very 
few  cases,  also  from  general  noun  and  adjective  stems :  thus,  mitradhd  (AY.), 
priyadhd  (TS.),  rjudhd  (TB.),  paristuhdha  (PB.). 

The  particle  ddha  or  ddha,  a  Yedic  equivalent  of  dtha,  probably  belongs 
here  {purudhd  and  vi^vddha,  with  shortened  final,  occur  a  few  times  in  RV.}; 
also  addhd,  'in  truth';  and  perhaps  sahd,  'with',  which  has  an  equivalent 
sadha-  in  several  Yedic  compounds.  And  the  other  adverbs  in  ha  (1100  a) 
may  be  of  like  origin. 

1105.  From  a  few  numerals  are  made  multiplicative  adverbs  with  s: 
namely,  dvi^,  trti^  and  catUr  (probably,  for  eatiira). 

The  corresponding  word  for  'once',  aakftj  is  a  compound  rather  than  a 
derivative ;  and  the  same  character  belongs  still  more  evidently  to  pancakrtvas, 
nwoakrtvaaj  aparimitakfivaSy  etc.,  though  krt  and  krtvas  are  regarded  by  the 
native  grammarians  as  suffii^es  (AY.  has  ddga  krtvas  and  aaptd  krtvas). 

1106.  By  the  suf&x  gds  are  made,  especially  from  numeral 
or  quantitative  stems,  adverbs  of  quantity  or  measure  or  manner, 
generally  used  distributively. 

Thus,  eftap^,   *one   by  one',    fatagds,  'by  hundreds',   rtu^,    'season  by 

season',  paechas,   'foot  by  foot',    aksara^ds^  'syllable  by  syllable',  gana^ds^  'in 

'Ijpfwds',   stambaQdsj  'by  bunches',   pantf^ds,    'limb   by  limb',    tavacehds,    'in 

s^^  and  such  number  or  quantity':   and,    in  a  more  general  way,  sarvafdsy 

'wholly',  mukhyaQoSy   'principally',  hrchraQaSj   'stingily'. 

1107.  By  the  suffix  vdt  are  made  with  great  freedom,  in 
every  period  of  the  language,  adverbs  signifying  'after  the  man- 
ner of,  like',  etc. 

Thus,  angira^dtj  'like  Angiras',  manusvdt  (RY.),  'as  Mann  did',  Jamad- 
agnivdt,  'after  the  manner  of  Jamadagni';  purvavdt  or  prainavdt  or  purdnavdt^ 
'as  of  old',  kakatdl^yavaty   'after  the  fashion  of  the  crow  and  the  palm-fruit'. 

This  is  really  the  adverbially  used  accusative  (with  adverbial  shift  of 
accent :  below,  1 1 1 1  e)  of  the  suffix  vant  (next  chapter),  which  in  the  Yeda 
makes  certain  adjective  compounds  of  a  similar  meaning :  thua^  tvivant,  'like 
thee',  mdvant,   'of  my  sort',  etc. 
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1106.  By  the  snfAx  iai  aie  made  tdverbB  signifying  4nto  the  eonditlon 
af,  -which  are  used  along  with  verbs  of  becoming  and  of  making. 

Thus,  agniaai  +  |^Ar,  'reduce  to  Are,  bum  up*;  bKaamatat  +  ybhii,  'turn 
to  ashes*;  atmoMatbrtd,  *made  one's  own*. 

These  derivatives  are  unknown  in  the  earlier  language,  and  not  common 
in  the  later.  The  s  of  $at  is  not  liable  to  conversion  into  «.  The  connection 
with  the  following  verb  is  not  so  dose  as  to  require  the  nse  of  the  gerund 
in  ya:  thus,  bhaBmasatkrtva  (not  -krtya:  above,  990). 

11 09.  Suffixes,  not  of  noun-derlvatlon  or  inflection,  may  be  traced  with 
more  or  less  plausibility  in  a  few  other  adverbs.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
pratdr,  'early',  and  aanutdr,  'away';  in  dak^un^Hj  'with  right  hand',  and  cikUvft, 
^with  consideration';  in  nufkim,  'now',  and  nanandnif  'variously'.  But  the 
cases  are  in  the  main  too  rare  and  doubtful  to  be  worth  notice  here. 

The  adverbs  of  this  diyision  are  almost  never  used  prepo- 
sitionally.  Those  of  the  next  division,  however,  are  in  many 
instances  so  used. 

1110.  Case-forms  used  as  Adverbs.  Alarge num- 
ber of  adverbs  are  more  or  less  evidently  cases  in  form, 
made  from  stems  vehich  are  not  otherwise  in  use.  Also 
many  cases  of  known  stems,  pronominal  or  noun  or  adject- 
ive, are  used  with  an  adverbial  value,  being  distinguished 
from  proper  cases  by  some  difference  of  application,  which 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  irregularity  of  form. 

1111.  The  accusative  is  the  case  most  frequently  and 
widely  used  adverbially.     Thus: 

a.  Of  pronominal  stems :  as,  i/^d,  *lf,  when,  that',  etc.;  tdd,  'then'  etc.; 
kCm,  'why,  whether',  etc.;  iddm^  'now,  here';  (idds,  'yonder';  and  so  on. 
Of  like  value,  apparently,  are  the  (mostly  Yedic)  particles  kdd,  kdm  and 
kam{?),  idf  eid  (common  at  every  period),  midd  and  Bumddy  im  and  nm 
(by  some  regarded  as  still  possessing  pronoun-value),  -A:»m.  ' 

Compounds  with  id  are  eed,  'if,  nSdy  'lest',  svid,  kuv€d;  with  eid, 
kieid;  with  -Vim,  ndklm  and  mdkim,  and  dkim. 

b.  Of  noun-stems:  as,  ndma,  'by  name';  $iihham,  'happily';  kdmam, 
'at  will,  if  you  please';  ndktam,  'by  night' ;  rd&cM,  'secretly' ;  oadm,  'quickly' 
(Y.);   and  so  on. 

0.  Of  adjective  stems,  in  great  numbers :  as,  tatydm,  'truly';  cirdm, 
'long';  nityam,   'constantly';  hhUytu,  'more,  again';  and  so  on. 

1.  The  neuter  singular  is  the  case  commonly  employed  in  this  way; 
and  it  is  formed  and  used  adverbially  from  a  large  class  of  compound  sterna 
which  do  not  occur  in  a^jeetive  use  (the  so-ealled  avyaySbhava-wmyovLnds : 
below,  chap.  XYIII.). 
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2.  But  the  feminine  singular  also  is  sometimes  nsed;  especially  in  the 
so-called  adverbial  endings  of  comparison,  taram  and  tamam,  which  are 
attached  to  particles,  and  even,  as  it  is  claimed  (478),  to  Terb-forms:  thus, 
pratardtn,  pratamarrij  ueecUstardnij  Qanaiitaram^  Jyoktamdm. 

In  the  oldest  language  (RV.  and  AV.),  the  neuter  instead  of  the  feminine 
form  of  these  suffixes  is  almost  alone  in  use:  see  1119. 

d«  Many  adyerbs  of  obscure  form  or  connection  are  to  be  explained  with 
probability  as  accnsatives  of  obsolete  noun  or  adjective  stems:  examples  are 
tuanim,  4n  silence';  saydm,  *at  evening';  dlakaniy  Wainly';  sakdmj  'together, 
with  (prep.)';  dram  or  Alam,  ^sufficient'  (in  the  later  language  used  with  ykr 
in  the  manner  of  a  prefix);  prayaa^  'usually';  isdtj  'somewhat';  amndSy  'un- 
expectedly'; hakfy,  'outside';  mithu  and  miihda,  mUhu  and  m&hus,  jdtu, 
and  BO  on.  MadrCk  etc.,  and  nin{k  (in  RV.))  ^^^  perhaps  contracted  forms 
of  adjectives  having  yae  or  ane  as  their  final  (407  ff.);  and  visundk  and 
vfthaky  with  prthak  and  fdhak,  may  be  of  the  same  character.  The  presence 
of  other  roots  as  final  members  is  also  probable  for  u0dhak,  anusdk  and 
aifU9dk,  anusthH  and  suathH,  yugapdi,  etc.  Compare  also  the  forms  in  am 
beside  those  in  a,  above,   1009,  1101,  1103  a. 

e.  In  (Vedic)  dravdt,  'quickly',  is  to  be  seen  a  change  of  accent  for 
the  adverbial  use  (pple  dtdvant,  'running');  and  drakydt,  'stoutly'  (RV.,  once), 
may  be  another  example.  The  comparative  and  superlative  suffixes  (above,  c) 
show  a  like  change;  and  it  is  also  to  be  recognized  in  the  derivatives  with 
vdt  (1107). 

1112.  The  instrumental  is  also  very  often  used  with 
adverbial  value :  generally  in  the  singular,  but  sometimes  also 
in  the  plural.     Thus  : 

a.  Of  pronominal  stems:  as,  end  and  ayd,  kdya,  aniy  sdna,  amdy 
amuyd, 

b.  Of  noun-stems :  as,  k$anena,  'instantly';  a^eaena,  ^completely';  vi^eiena, 
'especially';  diva,  'by  day';  disiya^  'fortunately';  adhasay  'suddenly';  akiubhis, 
'by  night';  and  so  on. 

o.  Of  adjectives,  both  neuter  (not  distinguishable  from  masculine)  and 
feminine:  as,  ddMnenoj  'to  the  south';  Uttarena,  'to  the  north';  dfOarma, 
'within';  eirina,  'long';  —  fdnaiB  and  ^nakdis<,  'slowly';  ticcaf«,  'on  high'; 
pardectCs,   'afar';  tdvinbhit,  'mightily';  and  so  on. 

d.  More  doubtful  cases,  mostly  from  the  older  language,  may  be  in- 
stanced as  follows:  tira^cdtd,  devdtd^  hahHtd,  and  sasvdrtd  (all  RY.),  hom- 
onymous instmmentals  from  nouns  in  ia;  dvUi,  tddttndj  irmi,  mrad,  vrthd, 
adcd,  asthdf?),  mudhd  (not  Y.),  adhund  (Br.  and  later). 

e.  Adverbially  used  instrumentals  are  (in  the  older  language),  oftener 
than  any  other  case,  distinguished  from  normal  instrumentals  by  diiferences 
of  form:  thus,  especially,  by  an  irregular  accent:  as,  amd  and  dfod  (given 
above);  perhaps  gHhd;  apakd,  aaayd,  kuhayd(?);  naktayd^  wapnayd,  aamand; 
adairaydy  rtayd,  ubhayd,  iumnayd(?);  dofestfii,  madhyd;  nied,  praed,  ticei, 
pofcd,    tira^ed;  —  in  a  few  u-stems,   by  a  y  inserted  before  the  ending, 
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which  is  aoeented:  thus,  amuyi  (given  above),  a^uyi,  $ddhuffi,  raghuyi, 
dhrmuyi,  anuBthuyi,  mithuyi;  —  and  iKrviyi  (for  urvyi)  and  vifvyd  (properly 
vf^ayd)  are  more  slightly  irregular. 

1113.  The  dative  has  only  very  seldom  an  adverbial  use. 
Examples  are    (from  the  later  language   only):    drayei,   'long';   arihdya, 

*for  the  sake  of;  dkndya,  'presently*. 

1114.  The  ablative  is  not  infrequently  used  adverbially. 
Thus: 

a.  Of  pronominal  stems:  as,  kdsmdt,  Vhy?'  akasmdt,  'casually,  un- 
expectedly'; dtf  tdt,  ydt  (Y.:  normal  forms,  instead  of  the  pronominal 
asmat  etc.). 

b.  Of  noun-stems:  as,  dsit,  'near';  drdt,  'afar*;  baldly  'forcibly';  kutu- 
halat,   'emulously*;  Bokd^dt,   'on  the  part  of. 

c.  Oftenest,  of  adjective  stems :  as,  durdtj  'afar';  ntcit,  'below';  pa^dt, 
'behind';  Bdkidt,  'plainly,  actually';  aamantdt,  'completely';  acirdt,  'not  long'. 

d.  In  a  few  instances,  adverbially  used  ablatiyes  likewise  show  a  changed 
accent  in  the  early  language :  thus,  apdkdt^  'from  afar';  amdt,  'from  near 
by";  sandt,  'from  of  old'  (but  instr.  tdnd);  uUardt,  'from  the  north ;  adhardt^ 
'below'. 

1116.    The  genitive  is  almost  never  used  adverbially. 
In  the   older  language    occur  aktdSy    'by  night',    and  vdstoa,    'by    day'; 
later,  cirasya,   'long*. 

1116.  The  locative  is  sometimes  used  with  adverbial 
value.     Thus: 

From   noun  and   adjective   stems:    dk^,    'near';    dri   and   dur£,    'afar*; 
dbhisvarS,    'behind';    astamiki,    'at  home';    rt^',    'without'    (prep.);    dgre^    'in 
front';    athdne,   'suitably';    sapadiy  'immediately*;  -arthe  and  -krte  (common  in 
'  composition),   'for  the  sake  of;  aparisu,  'in  after  time'. 

1117.  Even  a  nominative  form  appears  to  be  stereotyped  into  an  ad- 
verbial value  in  (Vedic)  k<8,  interrogative  particle,  and  its  compounds  ndkis 
and  mdkia,  negative  particles. 

1118.  Verbal  Prefixes  and  kindred  words.  The 
verbal  prefixes,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  (1076  ff.), 
are  properly  adverbs,  having  a  special  office  and  mode  of 
use  in  connection  with  verbal  roots  and  their  more  imme- 
diate derivatives. 

Their  occasional  looser  connection  with  the  verb  has  been 
noticed  above  (1084).  In  the  value  of  general  adverbs,  how- 
ever, they  only  very  rarely  occur  (except  as  dp%  has  mainly 
changed  its  office  from  prefix  to  adverb  or  conjunction  in  the 
later  language) ;  but  their  prepositional  uses  are  much  more  fre- 
quent and  important :  see  below,   1126. 
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In  compoeitioo  with  nouns,  they  (like  other  adverbial  elements)  not  in- 
freqqenHy  have  an  adJeotlTe  value:  see  below,  ehap.  XYIII. 

1110.  Several  of  the  prefixes  (as  noticed  above,  478 — 4)  form  com- 
parative and  superlative  adjectives,  by  the  suffixes  iata  and  teima,  or  ra  and 
ma :  thus,  HtUxra  and  uttamA ;  ddharu  and  adhamd,  dpara  and  apamA,  dvara 
and  ovamA,  Upara  and  upamd ;  and  ptaihamA  is  doubtless  of  the  same  char- 
acter; also,  Antara  and  Antama,  And  accusatives  of  such  derivative  adjectives 
(for  the  most  part  not  otherwise  found  in  use)  have  the  value  of  comparatives, 
and  rarely  superlatives,  to  the  prefixes  themselves:  thus,  sAAiQiUxm  eit 
saithtardrh  sdfh  ^i^adhi  (AY.),  *  whatever  is  quickened,  do  thou  still  further 
quicken';  vitardth  vf  kramaava  (RV.)?  ^stride  out  yet  more  widely';  prd  idih 
naya  ptatardnh  vdayo  dcha  (BY),  'lead  him  forward  still  further  toward  ad- 
vantage'; ad  enam  uttardrh  naya  (AY.),   4ead  him  up  still  higher'. 

Besides  those  instanced,  are  found  also  nitardm,  avatardmy  paratardm, 
paraatardm.  In  the  Brahmanas  and  later  (above,  1 1 1 1  o),  the  feminine 
accusative  is  used  instead:  thus,  praUtardnif  $afhtardmy  nitardm,  uttardnij 
pratardm  and  pratamdm  (and  safhtardnif  RY.,  once). 

1120.  Kindred  in  origin  and  character  with  the  verbal  pre- 
fixes, and  used  like  them  except  in  composition  with  verbs,  are 
a  few  other  adverbs :  thus,  avAa,  'down' ;  odMs,  'below' ;  pard», 
'far  oflf';  purh,  'before';  antarh  (apparently,  an/(Sr-f-a),  'among'; 
dnti,  'near';  updri,  'above':  a.nd  saM  (already  mentioned,  1104), 
'along,  with',  and^eica,  'together,  with',  may  be  noticed  with  them. 
Vind,    'without',  and  t?t«t*-,    'apart',  appear  to  be  related  with  v(. 

1121.  Inseparable  Prefixes.  A  small  number  of 
adverbial  prefixes  are  found  only  in  combination  with  other 
elements.    Thus : 

a.  The.  negative  prefix  a  or  an  —  an  before  vowels,  a  before 
consonants. 

It  is  combiued  especially  with  innumerable  nouns  and  adjectives;  mach 
more  rarely,  with  adverbs,  as  akHtta  and  dpunar  (RY.),  dnadhas  (TB.),  akaf- 
mat,  asakrt ;  and,  according  to  the  grammarians,  sometimes  also  with  pronouns 
(cuaSf  arufas),  and  with  verbs  {apaeati,  'does  not  cook'),  but  no  such  com- 
binations appear  to  be  quotable. 

The  independent  negative  adverbs,  nd  and  md,  are  only  in  rare  and 
exceptional  instances  used  in  composition:  see  below,   1122b. 

b.  The  comitative  prefix  m,  used  instead  of  the  preposition 
Mim,  and  exchangeably  with  sakd,  bef(»e  nouns  and  adjectives. 

o.  The  prefix  of  dispraise  dus,  'iU,  badly'  (identical  with 
ydus:   225). 

It  i's  combined  In  the  same  manner  as  a  or  an.  Of  combinations  with 
a  verbal  form,  at  least  a  single  example  appears  to  be  quotable:  du^earoU 
(R.),   'behaves  ilV   (BR.). 
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d.  The  corresponding  laudatory  prefix  su,  'well',  is  in  gen- 
eral so  closely  accordant  in  its  use  with  the  preceding  that  it  is 
best  mentioned  here,  through  it  occurs  not  rarely  as  an  inde- 
pendent particle  in  the  oldest  language  (in  RV. ,  more  than  two 
hundred  times ;  in  the  peculiar  parts  of  AV. ,  only  fourteen 
times),  and  even  occasionally  later. 

No  combination  of  iu  with  a  verbal  form  appears  to  be  quotable  from 
any  accentnated  text  (though  the  worthless  pada-text  of  AV.  xix.  reads 
tu^dpuffoU  at  49. 10).  K.  has  na  8U  vijnayete  and  na  vai  su  viduh  (or  au* 
vCjnayete  ?). 

e.  The  exclamatory  and  usually  depreciative  prefixed  forms  of  the  inter- 
rogative pronoun  (506)  are  most  analogous  with  the  inseparable  prefixes. 

1122.  Miscellaneous  Adverbs.  Other  words  of 
adverbial  character  and  office,    not   clearly  referable  to  any 

of  the  classes  hitherto  treated,  may  be  mentioned  as  follows: 

a.  Asseverative  particles  (in  part,  Vedic  only) :  thus,  a^d, 
hdnta,  ktla,  khdlu,  tit  (rare  in  older  language),  vai,  vivd  (in 
Brahmana  language  only),  hi,  hind,  u,  dha,  ha,  gha,  samaha,  sma, 
hhah. 

Of  these,  hdnta  is  a  word  of  assent ;  M  has  won  also  an  UlatlTe  meaning, 
and  aceentt  the  verb  with  which  it  stands  in  connection  (695  d);  »ma  some- 
times gives  a  past  meaning  to  a  present  tense  (778  b);  u  is  often  combined 
with  the  final  a  of  other  particles:  'thus,  diho,  nd,  m6,  uM,  fipo,  tpt6;  but 
also  with  that  of  verb-forms,  as  d€dt6,  vidmd.  The  final  o  thus  produced 
is  pragrhya  or  uncombinable  (ISSo). 

Particles  of  kindred  value,  already  mentioned  above,  are  fd,  kdm  or  kctm, 
eid,  jdtu,  evd. 

Some  of  the  asaeverative  particles  are  much  used  in  the  later  artificial 
poetry  with  a  purely  expletlTO  value,  as  devices  to  help  make  out  the  metre 
ijpddapurana,  Worse-fillers');  so  especially  ha,  hi,  tu,  sma. 

b.  Negative  particles  are:  nd,  signifying  simple  negation; 
mi,  signifying  prohibition. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  verb  with  mi,  see  above,  579 — 8(X 
In  the  Veda,  nH  (or  nH :  248  a)  has  also  sometimes  a  negative  meaning. 
For  the  Tedic  nd  of  comparison,  see  below,  d. 

In  naM,  nd  is  combined  with  M,  both  elements  retaining  their  full 
meaning;  also  with  fd  in  n£d^  ^lest\  It  is  perhaps  present  in  nanH  and 
eand,  but  not  in  hind  (RV.,  onee).  In  general,  neither  nd  nor  md  is  used 
in  composition  to  make  negative  compounds,  but,  instead,  the  inseparable 
negative  prefix  a  or  an  (1121a):  exceptions  are  the  Vedic  particles  ndki$ 
and  mdkia,  ndiam  and  makimj  also  wiciram  and  mdeiram,  and  a  few  others. 

o.  Interrc^ative  particles  are  only  those  already  given :  kdd, 
kimy  kuvid,  wid,  nand,  of  which  the  last  introduces  an  objection 
or  expostulation. 
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d.  Of  particles  of  comparison  have  been  mentioned  the 
toneless  iva,  and  yatha  (also  toneless  when  used  in  the  same 
way).  Of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  oldest  language  is  also  nd, 
having  (without  loss  of  accent)  the  same  position  and  value  as 
the  preceding. 

Examples  are:  raidvffa  {suih  n&  trjata  dviitim  (RY.),  4et  loose  your 
enmity  like  an  arrow  at  the  enemy  of  the  singer';  vdyo  nd  vrks&m  (AY.), 
ias  birds  to  the  tree';  gaur6  nd  trtitdh  piba  (BY.),  ^drink  like  a  thirsty 
bnffalo'.  This  use  is  generally  explained  as  being  a  modification  or  adaptation 
of  the  negative  one:  thus,  ^[although,  to  be  sure]  not  [precisely]  a  thirsty 
buffalo';  and  so  on. 

e.  Of  particles  of  place,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
may  be  noticed  kvd   (in  V.,   always  to  be  read  kiki), 

f .  Particles   of  time   are :    niSt,    ^now'    (also  nu :   nundm  was 
mentioned  above,   1100)  <idi/d  asid  stufyds  and  sadivas  (RV.,  once),. 
Hoday,    at   once'    (all  held  to  contain   the   element   dw   or   dyu)^ 
hy&S't    'yesterday',   fri*,    'tomorrow',  jy6h  (also  related  with  rfyu), 
'long';  punar,    'again'. 

g.  Of  particles  of  manner,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
may  be  noticed  nana,  'variously'  (for  nanandm,  its  derivative^ 
see  1109);  sasvdr  (RV.),    'secretly'. 

In  the  above  classifications  are  included  all  the  Yedic  adverbial  words, 
and  most  of  those  of  the  later  language:  for  the  rest,  see  the  dictionaries. 

Prepositions. 

1123.  There  is,  as  already  stated,  no  proper  class  of 
prepositions  (in  the  modem  sense  of  that  term),  no  body  of 
words  having  for  their  exclusive  office  the  ^'government"  of 
nouns.  But  many  of  the  adverbial  vrords  indicated  above 
are  used  with  nouns  in  a  way  which  approximates  them 
to  the  more  fully  developed  prepositions  of  other  languages. 

If  one  and  another  of  such  words  —  as  vtna,  rte  —  occurs  almost  solely 
in  prepositional  use,  this  is  merely  fortuitous,  and  of  no  consequence. 

1124.  Words  are  used  prepositionally  along  with  all  the 
noim-cases  excepting  the  dative.  But  in  general  their  office  is 
directive  only,  determining  more  definitely,  or  strengthening,  the 
proper  case-use  of  the  noun.  Sometimes,  however,  the  case- 
use  is  not  easy  to  trace,  and  the  noun  then  seems  to  be  more 
immediately  '^governed"  by  the  preposition  —  that  is,  to  have 
its  case-form  more  arbitrarily  determined  by  its  association  with 
the  latter.     This   is   oftenest  true  of  the  accusative ;   and  of  the 
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genitiye,  which  has,  here  as  elsewhere   (2M],  suffered  an  exten- 
sion of  its  normal  sphere  of  use. 

1125.  The  adverbs  by  derivative  form  (1097  ff.)  have  least 
of  a  prepositional  value  (exceptions  are  especially  a  few  made 
with  the  suffix  tas:  1098). 

Most   of  the   verbal   prefixes    (exceptions   are  ttd,  ni,  para, 
pra:    and  ava  and  ni  are   almost  such)    have   their  prepositional 
or  quasi-prepositional  uses  with  cases ;   but  much  more  widely  in 
the  older  time  than  in  the  later :    in   the   classical  language  the  ^ 
usage  is  mainly  restricted  to  prati,  anUy  and  a. 

Most  of  the  directive  words  akin  with  the  more  proper  pre- 
fixes are  used  prepositionally :  some  of  them  —  as  aahay  vina, 
upari,   aniara,  purd  —  freely,   earlier  and  later. 

The  case-forms  used  adverbially  are  in  many  instances  used 
prepositionally  also:  oftenest,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  the 
genitive ;  but  frequently,  and  from  an  early  time,  with  the  accus- 
ative ;  more  rarely  with  other  cases. 

We  will  take  op  now  the  caBes  for  a  brief  exposition,  beginning  with 
those  that  are  least  freely  used. 

1126.  The  Locative.  This  case  is  least  of  all  nsed  with  words  that 
can  claim  the  name  of  preposition.  Of  directives,  antdr  and  its  later  deriv- 
ative antard,  meaning  ^within,  in',  are  oftenest  added  to  it,  and  in  the 
classical  language  as  well  as  earlier.  Of  frequent  Vedio  use  with  it  are  a 
and  adhi  (illustrated  above,  305);  —  apt  and  upa  are  much  rarer:  thus, 
yd  apim  dpi  vrati  [adnti]  (RV.),  'who  are  in  the  domain  of  the  waters'; 
amir  yd  Upa  airye  [adrUi]  (BY.),  'who  are  up  yonder  in  the  sun';  —  aded, 
*along  with',  is  not  rare  in  RY.,  but  almost  entirely  unknown  later:  thus, 
pUr6h  sded  »ati,   'staying  with  her  parents'. 

1127.  The  Instrumental.  The  directives  used  with  this  case  are 
almost  only  those  which  contain  the  associative  pronominal  root  sa:  as  aafia 
(most  frequent),  aakam^  adrdhctm,  aamam^  aamaya,  aaratham;  and,  in  the 
Yeda,  the  prefix  aam:  as,  te  aumatibhih  adm  pdtntbhir  nd  vraano  naaimaki 
(RY.),  'may  we  be  united  with  thy  favors  as  men  with  their  spouses'.  By 
substitution  of  the  instrumental  for  the  ablative  of  separation  (283),  vind, 
'without'  (not  Yedic),  takes  sometimes  the  instrumental ;  and  so,  in  the  Yeda, 
avaa,  'down',  and  paraa,  'beyond',  with  which  the  ablative  is  also,  and  much 
more  normally,  construed.  And  adhi,  in  RY.,  is  used  with  the  instrumentals 
an&nd  and  andbhia,  where  the  locative  would  be  expected. 

1128.  The  Ablative.  In  the  prepositional  constructions  of  the  ab- 
lative (as  was  pointed  out  and  partly  illustrated  above,  293),  the  ablative 
value  of  the  case,  and  the  merely  directive  value  of  the  added  particle,  are 
for  the  most  part  clearly  to  be  traced.  Many  of  the  verbal  prefixes  are  more 
or  less  frequently  joined  in  the  older  language  with  this  case :  oftenest,  adhi 
and  paH;  more  sporadically,  anu,  apa,  ava,  prati,  and  the  separatives  nia 
and  vi.     The  change  of  meaning  of  the  ablative  with  a,   'hither',  by  which 
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it  comes  to  fill  the  offloe  of  its  opposite,  the  aecusative,  was  safflcieBtly  ex- 
plained above  (293  o).  Of  directiye  words  akin  with  the  prefixes,  many  — 
as  bahiSf  puraa,  avas,  adhaSy  parcu,  pura,  vina,  and  tiros,  'out  of  knowledge 
of  —  accompany  this  case  by  a  perfectly  regular  constraction.  Also  the 
case-forms  arvak,  prak,  pa^catj  urdhvam^  purvam,  param,  parmaf  prabhrti; 
and  fte,  ^without',  of  which  the  natural  construction  with  an-  ablative  is 
predominant  earlier.  ArUikaim,  'near\  is  said  to  take  the  ablative  as  well  as 
its  more  normal  companion  the  genitive. 

1128.  The  Accusative.  Many  of  the  verbal  prefixes  and  related  words 
take  an  accompanying  accusative.  Most  naturally  (since  the  accusative  is 
essentially  the  *to'-case),  those  that  express  a  motion  or  action  toward  any- 
thing :  as  abhi,  prati,  dm*,  upa,  a,  ait  and  €uUii  in  the  sense  of  'over  on  to' 
or  'across,  beyond',  Uras,  'tbcough',  antar  and  antara  when  meaning  'between', 
pafij  'around'.  Examples  axe:  ydh  pradCpo  (M<  aiiryo  vieMe  (AY.),  'what 
quarters  the  sun  looks  abroad  unto'*,  dhodhy  offnth  prdty  ayatim  uaisam  (RV.)> 
'Agni  has  been  awakened  to  meet  the  advancing  dawn';  gached  kadaeit 
avajanam  prati  (MBh.),  'she  might  go  somewhither  to  her  own  people';  rniom 
prakayami  nrpatim  prati  (MBh.),  'him  I  will  ask  with  reference  to  the  king'; 
mdma  eittdm  dnu  cittibhir  t  'ta  (AY.),  'follow  after  my  mind  with  your 
minds';  e  "hy  i  rwh  (AY.),  'come  hither  to  us';  <ipa  iml  i  'ky  arvdn  (RY.), 
'come  hither  unto  us';  yd  devdmdrtyah  &ti  (AY.),  'the  god  who  is  beyond  mortals'; 
adhifthdya  vdrcasd  'dhy  anyin  (AY.),  'excelling  above  others  in  glory'.  Also 
ahhitat  and  paritat,  which  have  a  like  value  with  the  simple  abhi  and  pari; 
and  upari,  'above'  (oftener  with  genitive).  Less  accordant  with  ordinary 
accusative  constructions  is  the  use  of  this  case  with  adhaa,  paras ,  pura$, 
Vina,  beside  other  cases  which  seem  more  suited  to  the  meaning  of  those 
particles.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  adverbial  case-forms 
with  which  the  accusative  is  used.  Thus,  a  number  of  instrumentals  of 
situation  or  direction:  as  y£  ^varena  ''ditydntf  yi  p&rena  *'dity6m  (TB.), 
'those  who  are  below  the  sun,  those  who  are  beyond  the  sun';  dnt<ir«^ 
y6nim  (^B.),  'within  the  womb';  tc  hi  "dam  antarena  aarvam  (AB.),  'for  all 
this  universe  is  between  them';  <2ttaretia  gdrhapatyam  (QB.),  'to  the  north  of 
the  householder's  fire';  ddkainena  vidim  (^B.),  to  the  south  of  the  sacrificial 
hearth';  daksinena  vrksavatikam  ((ak.),  'to  the  right  of  the  orchard';  nikaiij 
'near  to'.  Similarly,  wrdhvam  and  pwvam  have  an  accusative  object  as  well 
as  an  ablative;  and  the  same  is  true  later  of  rte.  Abhimukham,  'toward', 
has  a  more  natural  right  to  construction  with  this  case;  and  samdyd  (later 
samayd),  'through  between',  is  analogous  with  antara  and  tiros. 

1 130*  The  Genitive.  The  words  which  are  accompanied  by  the  genitive 
are  mostly  case-forms  of  nouns,  or  of  adjectives  used  substantively,  retaining 
enough  of  the  noun-character  to  take  this  case  as  their  natural  adjunct. 
Such  are  the  locatives  ogre,  'in  f^ont  of,  abhyoQC,  'near',  arthe  and  krte, 
'for  the  sake  of,  nimitte  and  hetau,  'by  reason  of,  madkye^  'in  the  midst 
of;  and  other  cases,  as  artham  and  oHhaya,  ontikcmi  and  abhimiukham  (which 
have  also  other  constructions),  karanat,  sakd^at^  hetos.    And  really,  although 
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less  directly  and  obviously,  of  the  same  character  are  other  adjective  cases 
(some  of  them  showing  other  constrnctions,  already  noticed):  as  adharena, 
uUarena  and  uUarat,  ddksinena  and  daksinat,  pafcaty  urdhvanif  anantaram, 
sanudcsamy  aaktat.  More  questionable,  and  illustrations  rather  of  the  general 
looseness  of  use  of  the  genitive,  are  its  constructions  (almost  wholly  unknown 
in  the  oldest  language)  with  more  proper  words  of  direction:  thus,  with  the 
derivative  paritas^  parata$f  and  antitas,  and  paraniat  and  pwraatdt  (these 
found  in  the  Brahmana  language :  as,  iathvaisarasya  para$tdtj  'after  a  year'; 
tuktaaya  purcutdt,  'before  the  hymn'  [AB.]];  with  antiy  adhaa,  avas,  puras; 
with  upari,  'above'  (common  later);  and  with  anlar. 

Conjunctions. 

1131.  The    conjunctions,    also,    as   a  distinct  class   of 

words,  are  almost  wanting. 

The  combination  of  clauses  is  in  Sanskrit  in  general  of  a 
very  simple  character ;  much  of  what  in  other  Indo-European 
languages  is  effected  by  subordinating  conjunctions  is  here  man- 
aged by  means  of  composition  of  words,  by  the  use  of  the 
gerunds  (004),  and  of  ttt  (1102  a),  and  so  on. 

1132.  The  relative  derivative  adverbs,  already  given 
(1008 ff.),  may  properly  be  regarded  as  conjunctions;  and 
a  few  other  particles  of  kindred  value,  as  ced  and  ned  (1111a). 

1133.  Purely  of  conjunctive  value  are  ^  ca,   'and*^  and 

cJT  t?a,   'or'  (both  toneless,    and  never  having  the  first  place 

in  a  sentence  or  clause). 

Of  copulative  value,  along  with  ca,  is  in  the  older  lan- 
guage especially  utd  (later  it  becomes  a  particle  of  more  inde- 
finite use);  and  apt,  tatas,  tatha,  him  ca,  with  other  particles 
and  combinations  of  particles,  are  used  often  as  connectives  of 
clauses. 

Adversative  is  tit,  *but'  (rare  in  the  older  language);  also^ 
less  strongly,  u   (toneless). 

Of  illative  value  is  hi,  'for'  (originally,  and  in  great  part  at 
every  period,  asseverative  only):   compare  above,   1122a. 

To  ea  (as  well  as  to  its  compound  eid)  belongs  occaslonaUy  the  meaning  *if . 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  detaU  with   regard  to  those  uses  which  may 
be  not  less  properly,   or  more  properly,  called  conjunctive  than  adverbial,  of 
the  particles  already  given,  nnder  the  head  of  Adverbs. 

Interjections. 

1134.  The  utterances  which  may  be  classed  as  inter- 
jections are,  as  in  other  languages,   in  part  voice-gestures, 

Whitney,  OTammar.  24 
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in  part  onomatopoeias,    and  in  part  mutilations  and  corrup- 
tions of  other  parts  of  speech. 

1135.  a.  Of  the  class  of  yoioe-gestures  are,  for  example: 
a,  ka,  haha,  ahaha,  he,  km  (AY.),  ayiy  aye,  hayi  (RV.),  ah», 
ifdt  (RV.),  hata  (RV.)  or  pota,  and  (probably)  AiVmA;  and  hnruk  (RV.). 

b.  Onomatopoetic  or  imitative  utterances  are,  for  example 
(in  the  older  language) :  cifcAy  Vhiz'  (of  an  arrow  :  RV . ) ;  kik^i 
(palpitation:  RV.);  hAi aixd phdf  (phds?)  or phdl,  'spksh  (AV.); 
bk&k,  'bow-wow*  (AV.);  ^Sl,  'pat*  (AV.);  as,  Ms,  as,  and  has 
(PB.);  and  see  the  words  already  quoted  in  composition  with 
the  roots  kf  and  bhu,  above,   1091. 

o.  Nouns  and  adjectives  which  have  assumed  an  inter) ectional 
character  are,  for  example :  bhos  (for  the  voeative  bhamas,  M9) ; 
are  or  re  (voc.  of  ari,  'enemy');  dhik,  'alasT  (may  be  mere 
voice-gesture,  but  perhaps  related  with  y  dih);  kastam,  'woe  is 
meT  distya,  'thank  heaven!'  svasii,  'hailT  susthu,  sadhu,  'good, 
excellent  1'     None  of  these  are  Vedic  in  interj ectional  use. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


DERIVATION  OF  DECLINABLE  STEMS. 

1136.  The  formation  from  roots  of  conjugable  stems  — 
namely,  tense-stems,  mode-stems,  and  stems  of  secondary  con- 
jugation (not  essentially  different  from  one  another,  nor,  it  is 
believed,  ultimately  from  the  formation  of  declined  stems)  — 
was  most  conveniently  treated  above,  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
the  verb.  Likewise  the  formation  of  adverbs  by  derivation  (not 
essentially  different  from  case^ormation),  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  particles.  And  the  formation  of  those  declinable  stems  — 
namely,  of  comparison,  and  of  infinitives  and  participles  —  which 
attach  themselves  most  tdosely  to  the  systems  of  infiection,  has 
also  been  more  or  lesl^  fully  exhibited.  But  the  extensive  and 
intricate  subject  of  the  formation  of  l&e  great  body  of  declin- 
able «tems  was  best  reserved  for  a  special  chapter. 

Of  course,  only  a  brief  and  compendious  exhibition  of  the  subject  can 
be  attempted  within  the  here  necessary  limits:  no  exhaustive  tracing  oat  of 
the  formative  elements  of  every  period ;  still  less,  a  complete  statement  of 
the  varied  uses  of  each  element;  least  of  all,  a  discussion  of  origins;  but 
enoagh  to  help  the  student  in  that  analysis  of  -woxds  which  mut  form  a  pttt 
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of  his  labor  from  the  outset,  giving  a  gonial  outliao  of  tho  field,  and  pre- 
paring for  more  penetrating  investigation. 

The  material  from  accented  texts,  and  especially  the  Vedic  material, 
wiU  he  had  eapecially  in  view  (nothtng  that  is  Yedic  being  intentionaUy  left 
uoconaidered);  «ind  the  examples  given  will  be,  so  far  as  is  possible,  words 
found  in  such  texts  with  their  accent  marked.  No  word  not  thus  vouched 
for  will  be  accented  unless  the  fact  is  speeificaUy  pointed  out. 

1137.  The  roots  themselves,  both  verbal  and  pronom- 
inal, are  used  in  their  bare  form,  or  without  any  added 
sufB;!^,  as  declinable  stems. 

As  to  this  use  of  verbal  roots,  see  below,   1147. 

The  pronominal  roots,  so-called,  are  essentially  declinable; 
and  hence,  in  their  further  treatment  in  derivation,  they  are  in 
aeeordance  with  other  declinable  stems,  and  not  with  verbal 
roots. 

1198.  Apart  from  this,  every  such  stem  is  made  by  a 
suffix.   And  these  suffixes  fall  into  two  general  classes: 

A.  Primary  suffixes,  or  those  which  are'  added  directly 
to  roots; 

B.  Secondary  suffixes,  or  those  which  are  added  to  de- 
rivative stems  (also  to  pronominal  roots,  as  just  pointed  out, 
and  sometimes  to  particles). 

The  division  of  primary  suffixes  nearly  corresponds  to  the  krt  (more 
regular)  and  unadi  (less  regular)  suffixes  of  the  Hindu  grammarians;  the 
secondary,  to  their  taddhita'saftixes. 

1139.  But  this  distinction,  though  one  of  high  value, 
theoretically  and  practically,  is  not  absolute.     Thus: 

a.  Suffixes  come  to  have  the  aspect  and  the  use  of  primary 
which  really  contain  a  secondary  element  —  that  is  to  say^^^the 
earliest  words  e^nhibiting  them  were  made  by  addition  of  second- 
ary suffixes  to  words  already  derivative. 

Sundry  examples  of  this  will  be  pointed  out  below :  thus,  the  gerundival 
suffixes,  tavya,  antya,  etc,,  the  safflxes  uka  and  akaj  tra,  and  others.  This 
origin  is  probable  for  more  cases  than  admit  of  demonstration;  and  it  is 
possible  for  others  which  show  no  distinct  signs  of  composition. 

b.  Less  often^  a  suffix  of  primary  use  passes  over  in  part 
into  secondary,  through  the  medium  of  use  with  denominative 
''roots"  or  otherwise:  examples  are  yu,  iman,  lyas  and  i^ha, 

1140.  Moreover,    primary  suffixes   are  added  not  only 
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to  original  roots^  but,  generally  with  equal  freedom,  to  ele- 
ments which  have  come  to  wear  in  the  language  the  aspect 
of  such,  by  being  made  the  basis  of  primary  conjugation  — 
and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  bases  of  secondary 
conjugation,  the  conjugation-stems,  and  the  bases  of  tense- 
inflection,  the  tense-stems. 

a.  The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  are  the  participles,  present 
and  future  and  perfect,  which  are  made  alike  from  tense  and  conjugation- 
stems  of  eyery  form.  The  inflnitives  (968  ff.)  attach  theniselves  only  in  sporadic 
instances  to  tense-stems,  and  even  from  conjugation-stems  are  made  hut 
sparingly  earlier;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  gerundives. 

b.  General  adjectives  and  nouns  are  somewhat  widely  made  from  con- 
jugation-stems, especially  from  the  hase  of  causative  conjugation:  see  below 
the  suffixes  a,  a,  tu,  ani,  u,  tj,  tr,  tnu,  snu, 

e.  From  tense-stems,  the  examples  are  far  fewer,  but  not  unknown: 
thus,  from  present-stems,  occasional  derivatives  in  a  (1148.3b),  a  (1149), 
u  (1178e,g,h),  ta  (1176e),  tu  (1161c),  ira  (1186d),  ru  (1192),  vin  (or 
in:  1232,  end);  from  stems  in  a  a  apparently  of  aoristic  character  (besides 
infinitives  and  gerundives),  occasional  derivatives  in  a  (1148.3  b),  ana 
(1150.2b),  ani  (1159b),  an  (1160a),  (ina  (1175),  a8  (1161.1b),  isiha 
(1184),  u  (1178e),  U8  (1154),  tr  (1182c),  in  (1183). 

1141.  The  primary  suffixes  are  added  also  to  roots  as 
compounded  with  the  verbal  prefixes. 

Whatever,  namely,  may  have  been  originally  and  strictly 
the  mode  of  production  of  the  derivatives  with  prefixes,  it  is 
throughout  the  recorded  life  of  the  language  as  if  the  root  and 
its  prefix  or  prefixes  constituted  a  unity,  from  which  a  deriva- 
tive is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  simple  root,  with 
that  modification  of  the  radical  meaning  which  appears  also  in 
the  proper  verbal  forms  as  compotinded  with  the  same  prefixes. 

Not  derivatives  of  every  kind  are  thus  made;  but,  in  the 
main,  those  classes  which  have  most  of  the  verbal  force,  or 
which  are  most  akin  in  value  with  infinitives  and  participles. 

The  occurrence  of  such  derivatives  with  prefixes,  and  their  accent,  will 
be  noted  under  each  suffix  below.  They  are  chiefly  (in  nearly  the  order  of 
their  comparative  frequency),  besides  root-stems,  those  in  a,  in  ana,  in  fi, 
in  tar  and  tra,  and  in  in,  ya,  van  and  man,  i  and  u,  aa,  and  a  few  others. 

1142.  The  suffixes  of  both  classes  are  sometimes  joined 
to  their  primitives  by  a  preceding  union-vowel  —  that  is  to 
say,  by  one  which  wears  that  aspect,  and,  in  our  uncertainty  as 
to  its  real  origin,  may  most  conveniently  and  safely  be  called 
by  that  name.     The  line  between  these  vowels  and  such  as  de- 
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serve  to  be  ranked   as   of  organic   suffixal   character  cannot  be 
sharply  drawn. 

Each  of  the  two  great  classes  will  now  be  taken  up  by 
itself,  for  more  particidar  consideration. 

A.  Primary  Derivatives. 

1148.    Form  of  root.    The  form  of  root  to  which  a 

primary  suffix  is  added  is  liable  to  more  or  less  variation. 

Thus: 

a.  By  far  the  most  frequent  is  a  strengthening  change^  by 
gwna  or  vrc2r2^t-increment.  The  former  may  occur  under  all 
circumstances  (except,  of  course,  where  ^una-change  is  in  general 
forbidden:  235,  240):  thus,  vhda  from  }/vtVf,  mfidaixoxo,'^ mud, 
vdrdha  from  }/vfc/^;  d/j^a/na  from  y  i,  sA^Mna  from  y  su,  s&rana 
from  }/^;  and  so  on.  But  the  latter  is  only  allowed  under 
such  circumstances  as  leave  long  a  as  the  resulting  vowel:  that 
is,  with  non-final  a,  and  with  a  final  %  or  t/-vowel  and  r,  before 
a  vowel:  thus,  nadd  from  ynad,  grabhd  from  y grhh  or  grahh, 
vahd  from  yvah,  ndyd  from  l/m,  hhavd  from  yhhu,  hard  from 
ykc;  such  strengthening  as  would  make  vaida  and  mduda  is 
entirely  unknown  in  primary  derivation. 

No  general  rales  can  be  given  as  to  the  occnrrence  of  strengthening  in 
derivation:  it  must  be  left  to  be  pointed  out  for  each  sofflx. 

b.  Other  vowel  changes  are  more  sporadic,  and  will  be  noticed  in  detail 
below:  thus,  occasional  abbreviation  of  a  root,  as  in  %»kH  from  yvae;  change 
of  final  r  to  ir  and  uf;  the  loss  of  final  a,  or  its  conversion  to  an  i- vowel; 
and  so  on. 

e.  The  reversion  of  a  final  palatal  or  A  to  a  guttural  has  been  already 
noticed  (216).  A  final  n  or  m  is  occasionally  lost,  as  in  formations  already 
considered. 

d.  After  a  short  final  vowel  is  sometimes  added  a  t:  namely,  where  a 
root  is  nsed  as  stem  without  suffix  (1147),  and  before  a  following  y  or  v 
of  van  (1169),  vara  and  t7art  (1171),  yu  once  (1165a),  and  ya  (1213). 

The  presence  of  i  before  these  suffixes  indicates  an  original  secondary 
derivation  from  derivatives  in  ti  and  tu, 

e.  The  root  is  sometimes  reduplicated :  rarely  in  the  use  without  suffix : 
oftenest  before  f,  a,  u;  in  only  a  few  cases  each,  also  before  other  suffixes 
(ana,  vana,  van  and  van,  vani,  pi,  vit,  ani,  in,  atu,  tnu,  ta,  ti,  tr,  tra, 
vka  and  ifca,  ma,  ya), 

1144.  Accent.  No  general  laws  governing  the  place  of 
the  accent  are  to  be  recognized;  each  suffix  must  in  this 
respect  be  considered  by  itself. 

In  connection  with  a  very  few  suffixes  is  to  be  recognized  a  certain 
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degree  of  tendency  to  accent  the  root  in  etae  of  a  notntn  aetionU  or  iiflftiii> 
tival  derivative,  and  the  ending  in  the  case  of  a  nomen  agenU§  or  paitleifial 
derivative:  see  the  suffixes  a,  ana,  as,  an,  and  man,  below,  where  the  ex- 
amples are  considered.  Differences  of  aoeent  in  words  made  by  the  same 
suffix  are  also  occasionally  connected  with  differences  of  gender:  see  the 
suffixes  as  and  man, 

1146.  Meaning.  As  regards  their  signification,  the  pri- 
mary derivatives  fall  into  two  great  classes,  the  one  indicating 
the  action  expressed  by  the  verbal  root,  the  other  the  person  or 
thing  in  which  the  action  appears,  the  agent  or  actor  —  the 
latter,  either  substantively  or  adjectively.  The  one  class  is  ab- 
stract, infinitival;  the  other  is  concrete,  participial.  All  other 
meanings  may  be  viewed  as  modifications  or  specialisations  of 
these  two. 

Even  the  words  indicating  recipience  of  action,  the  passive  participles, 
are,  as  their  use  also  as  tieruter  or  reflexive  shows,  only  Aotably  modified 
words  of  agency.  The  gertindives  are,  as  was  pointed  out  above  (961),  sec- 
ofidary  derivatives,  originally  indicating  only  'concerned  with  the  action'. 

1146.  But  these  two  classes,  in  the  processes  of  formation, 
are  not  held  sharply  apart.  There  is  hardly  a  suffix  by  which 
aetion-nouns  are  formed  which  does  not  also  make  agent-nouns 
or  adjectives;  although  there  are  not  a  few  by  which  are  made 
only  the  latter.  In  treating  them  in  detail  below,  we  will  first 
take  up  the  suffixes  by  which  derivatives  of  both  classes  are 
made,  and  then  those  forming  only  agent-nouns. 

To  f<^low  an  alphabetical  arrangement^  although  in  some  respeets  more 
practically  convenient,  seems  too  artificial,  and  destructive  of  all  natural 
connection.  The  Index  will  give  what  help  is  needed  toward  finding  any 
particular  suffix  which  is  sought. 

1147.  Stems  without  suffixi  Root^words.  These 
words  and  their  uses  have  been  already  pretty  folly  consid- 
ered above   (823,   84Bff.;  SMS,,  400,  401). 

a.  They  are  used  especially  (in  the  later  language^  almost 
solely)  as  finals  of  compounds,  and  have  both  fundamental  val- 
ues, as  action-nouns  (frequently  as  infinitives :  9*J1),  and  as 
agent-nouns  and  adjectives  (often  gdverning  an  accusative  :  29 le). 
As  action-nouns,  they  are  chiefiy  feminines  (3614:  in  many  in- 
stances, however,  they  do  not  occur  in  situations  that  determine 
the  gender). 

h,  I^  a  i9Mall  number  of  words,  mostly  of  rate  occurrence, 
the  redupliodted  toot  is  tised  wi^out  suffix. 

The  Yedic  cases  are:  with  simple  reduplication ^  sasyddf  ^ka,  sasiHit 
{ivthgtlai,  tot  SHsfui),    didyH,  and  didyCi,  Juki,   and  perhaps  pf<fu;  with  in- 
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tensive  reduplication,  -neni,  JogB,  yctolyildh,  v&nivan  (wltii  the  intensive 
instead  of  the  usual  radical  accent).  In  ddridfa  is  seen  a  tiansfer  to  the 
a-declension.    Anisi  is  probably  to  be  understood  as  a  compound,  a«u-«0. 

c.  K  tke  root  end  in  a  short  vowel,  a  Ms  regularly  and 
usually  added  (d88b). 

Examples,  and  the  exceptions  found  to  occur,  have  been  given  at  the 
place  just  quoted. 

d.  Words  of  this  form  in  combination  witk  verbal  prefixes 
are  very  numerous.  The  accent  rests  (as  in  combination  of  the 
same  with  other  preeedmg  elements)  on  the  root-stem. 

e.  In  a  single  instance,  grU^carna  (RV.),  *of  listening  ears',  a  stem  of 
this  class  occurs  as  prior  member  of  a  compound. 

1148.  9  a.  With  the  suffix  ST  o  is  made  a  very  large 
and  heterogeneous  body  of  derivatives,  of  various  meaning 
and  showing  various  treatment  of  the  root :  ^wwa-strengthen- 
ing,  t?r<^At-strengthening,  retention  unchanged,  and  redu- 
plication. 

In  good  part,  they  are  classifiable  under  the  two  usual  gen- 
eral heads ;  but  in  part  they  have  been  individualized  into  more 
special  senses. 

1 .  With  ^w«a-strengthening  of  the  root  (where  that  is  pos- 
sible :  236,  240).  These  are  the  great  majority,  being  more 
than  twice  as  numerous  as  all  others  together. 

a.  Many  nomina  wtionia:  as,  grdmaj  'weariness',  grdha^  ^seizure',  dya, 
'movement',  vida,  'knowledge',  hdva,  'cair,  krddhaj  'wrath',  jdaa,  'enjoyment', 
tdrOy   'crossing',  sdrga,  'emission'. 

b.  Many  nomina  agentis :  as,  ksamdy  'patient',  svajdj  'constrictor',  hinvd, 
'impelling',  ^ivd,  'living',  meghd,  'clond',  tforfii,  'inciting',  pl&od,  Tjoat',  sardy 
'brook',  sarpd,  'serpent',  ated,  'radiant'. 

e.  Of  the  examples  here  given,  those  under  a  accent  the  ridicid  syllable, 
and  thos6  under  b  the  ending.  And  this  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  th«  fact 
a«  regards  the  two  classes  of  derivatives ;  so  that,  taken  in  connection  with 
kindred  fac^  as  to  other  suffixes,  it  indicates  such  a  difference  of  aecent  as 
a  general  tendency  of  the  language.  A  few  sporadic  instances  are*  met  with 
of  the  same  form  having  the  one  or  the  other  value  according  to  its  accent: 
thus,  4ia,  'haste',  tfd,  'hasting';  {sisa,  'older*,  ga$d,  'orderef  (other  examples 
are  kdfna,  gakay  coka):  compare  a  similar  difference  with  other  derivatives 
a»i  ana,  an,  man)*  But  exceptions  are  numerous  —  thus,  for  example, 
jayd,  javdf  smardi  action-nouns;  ^dva,  md^ha^  hihsa,  agent^nouns  —  and 
the  subject  calls  for  a  much  wider  and  deeper  investigation  than  it  has  yet 
received,  hefore  the  accentuation  referred  to  can  he  set  up  as  a  law  of  the 
language  in  derivation. 

2 .  With  trrfcf-^t-strengthening  of  the  root  —  but  only  where 
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a  is  the  resulting  radical  vowel:   that   is,   of   medial  a,   and  of 
final  f  (most  often),  u  or  u,  t  or  i  (rare). 

a.  Examples  of  tction-nouns  are:  kdma,  4oye',  hhagd^  'share',  nadd, 
'noise',  ddvdj  'flre\  tard,  'crossing'.  Hardly  any  forms  of  clear  deriyatioii 
and  meaning  are  quotable  with  accent  on  the  root-syllable. 

b.  Examples  of  agent-nonns  are:  grabhd,  'seizing',  vakd,  'carrying', 
naydy  'leading',  Jard,  'lover'. 

3.  With  nnstrengthened  root,  the  examples  are  quite  few:  thus,  krod, 
'lean',  yugd,  'yoke',   truvd,  'spoon*,  priyd,  'dear',  vrd,  'troop',  (5t£c4,   'bright'. 

a.  A  nomber  of  words  of  this  class,  especially  as  occurring  In  com- 
position, are  probably  results  of  the  transfer  of  root-stems  to  the  a-declension : 
thus,  -ruja,  -ghuaa,  ~8phura. 

b.  A  few  Yedic  examples  are  made  from  coi^ugational  stems :  thus, 
from  the  causatiTO  stem,  kHpaya  and  tdnaya  and  mfgaya[J)j  -inkhaya, 
'tjaya,  -dkarayd,  -parayd;  from  present-stems  of  the  nu-class  (FV.),  or  sec- 
ondary roots  made  from  them  (716),  hinvd,  -invd,  -jinvd,  -pinvd,  ^ainvd, 
-aunvd;  from  others,  -prnd,  "^TV^j  -pa^ydy  -manya,  -dasya,  -jurya,  -kfudkyay 
'trsyay  "jighrd^  -piba;  from  aorlst-8temB(?),  Jesd,  nesa  (in  n^fatamay  RY.,  once). 

4.  With  reduplicated  root,  the  derivatives  in  the  older  language  are  a 
class  of  some  extent.  They  are  made  in  a  few  instances  with  the  simple 
reduplication:  thus,  ccu^rdj  'movable' (?),  Qi^yd^  'inciting',  sasrd,  'flovnng*, 
vavrdy  'hiding';  much  more  often,  with  the  intensive  reduplication:  thus, 
rerihdy  'licking',  vevijd, ,  'hasting',  -foruday  'weeping',  -cafikramay  'striding', 
caracard  and  caldealdy  'movable',  kanikradd,  'noisy',  panispaddy  'quivering', 
varivftdy  'rolling'. 

Only  a  single  example  of  an  action-noun  has  been  noticed,  namely 
Ci^ndthOy  'attack',  with  accent  on  the  root.  Other  examples  of  accent  else- 
where than  on  the  suffix  are  only  the  stems  (of  doubtful  meaning  or  derivation) 
edreara  and  gdrgara. 

5.  Derivatives  with  this  suffix  from  roots  as  compounded 
with  the  verbal  prefixes  are  quite  common,  in  all  the  modes  of 
formation  (in  each,  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  independ- 
ent words) :  constituting,  in  fact,  considerably  the  largest  body 
of  derivative  stems  with  prefixes.  They  are  of  both  classes  as 
to  meaning.  The  accent  is,  with  few  exceptions,  on  the  end- 
ing —  and  that,  without  any  reference  to  the  value  of  the  stem 
as  action-noun  or  agent-noun. 

Examples  are:  scahgamdy  'assembly',  mmes^,  ^wijok',  abhid^rohd,  'enmity', 
anukardy  'assistance',  uddndy  'inspiration',  pralyd^avdy  'response';  —  parieardy 
'wandering',  sathjayd,  'victorious',  vibodhd,  'wakeful',  atiyajd,  'over-pious', 
uda/rdy  'inciting,  elevated',  uttuddy  'rousing',  9afhgirdy  'swallowing',  ddardird, 
'crushing',  adhieankramdy  'climbing'. 

The  only  definable  class  of  exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  appears  to 
be  that  of  the  adverbial  gerunds  in  am  (above,  996),  which  are  accented 
on  the  root-syllable.    A  very  few  other  stems  have  the  same  tone:  for  ex- 
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ample,  tUpStay  'poitent';  dfrisat  'plague'.  A  few  others,  mostly  agent-nouns, 
have  the  accent  on  the  prefix:  for  example,  vybsa  (1.  e.  vf-oaa)^  'bamlng', 
prdtive^f  'neighbor',  ibhagay  'sharing';  hut  also  sdihkafa^  'appearance'. 

For  the  remaining  componnds  of  these  derivatives,  with  the  inseparable 
prefixes  and  with  other  elements,  see  the  next  chapter.  It  may  be  merely 
mentioned  here  that  snch  compounds  are  numerous,  and  that  the  a-derivative 
has  often  an  active  participial  value,  and  is  freq,uently  preceded  by  a  case- 
form,  oftenest  the  accusative. 

Many  woids  in  the  language  appear  to  end  with  a  suffix  a,  while  yet 
they  are  referable  to  no  root  which  can  be   otherwise  demonstrated  as  such. 

1149.  m  a.  This  suffix  has,  for  the  most  part,  the 
subordinate  office  of  making  corresponding  feminines  (espe- 
cially adjective)  to  masculines  in  ^  a  —  in  which  use,  of 
course,  it  might  be  open  to  question  whether  we  should 
not  regard  it  rather  as  an  element  of  secondary  character. 
It  is  comparatively  little  employed  independently. 

There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  feminine 
nouns  in  a  in  the  language  to  which  no  corresponding  mascu- 
lines exist ;  and  many  of  them  are  distinctly  traceable  to  roots. 
The  latter  are  especially  action-nouns,  accented  on  the  suffix : 
and  such  derivatives  in  i  form  a  distinct  class,  being  made  some- 
times from  simple  roots,  but  especially,  and  at  will,  from 
conjugational  stems,  desiderative,   causative,  and  denominative. 

Examples  from  simple  roots  are:  i^d,  'lordship',  \JGndd,  'play',  jardj 
'old  age',  ninddj  'reproach'. 

Examples  from  desiderative  stems  are  very  few  in  the  oldest  language, 
but  common  later:  thus,  Jigisd  and  hhikad  (KY.);  the  latter  and  virud  (AY.); 
hibhaud  (VS.);  in  Brahmana  language,  pipaadj  bubhuksd,  mlmanad,  ^iksS  or 
Clk$S,  etc. 

From  causative  stems,  the  only  Yedic  example  is  gamayd  (compare  the 
derivatives  in  -ai/a,  above,  1148.  3  b);  but  the  formation  becomes  common 
later,  in  the  making-up  of  the  periphrastic  perfect  (above,  lOTOff.).  The 
derivatives  from  present-stems  . —  thus,  viddj  edhd^  Juhava,  etc.  —  made 
for  a  similar  office,  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  perfect 
(1073). 

From  denominative  stems,  the  older  instances  are  more  numerous :  for 
example,  aQvayd^  aukratuydj  apaayd,  uruaya,  amydj  a^anayay  jivanasyc[. 
Their  y  is  not  resolved  into  i. 

1160.  ^  ana.  With  this  suffix  (as  with  Sf  a)  are  form- 
ed many  derivatives,  of  both  the  principal  classes  of  mean- 
ing, and  with  not  infrequent  specializations.     The  root  has 
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usually  gunar-Bttengtheiiingj  but  sometimes  i>rddhi  instead; 
and  in  a  few  cases  it  remains  unstrengthened.  Derivatives 
of  this  formation  are  frequent  from  roots  with  prefixes,  and 
also  in  composition  with  other  elements. 

The  normal  and  greatly  prevalent  accent  is  upon  the  root- 
syllable,  without  regard  to  the  difference  of  meaning :  but  cases 
occur  of  accented  final,  and  a  few  of  accented  penult  (which  last 
are  possibly  to  be  referred  to  another  suffix  of  the  same  form 
but  of  a  different  origin). 

The  action-nouns  are  in  general  of  the  neuter  gex&der*  The 
feminine  of  adjectives  is  made  either  in  a  or  in  e  (for  details, 
see  below).  And  a  few  feminine  action-nouns  in  and  and  am 
occur,  which  are  to  be  ranked  as  belonging  to  this  suffix. 

1.  With  strengthened  and  accented  r6ot-syUable.  Under 
this  head  fall,   as  above  indicated,  the  great  mass  of  forms. 

a.  With  puna-strengthening:  examples  of  action-nonns  are  sddaruty  'seat', 
rdksana,  'protection',  ddna^  'giving',  edyana,  ^eoUection',  vidana,  *pfoperty\ 
hdvana,  'call',  hhdjana,  'enjoyment',  kdrana,  'deed',  vdrdhana,  'increBse';  — 
of  agent-nouns,  tdpana,  'burning',  citana^  'visible^  eddanOy  'impelling'. 

The  derivatives  dufat^a  and  -mdrjana  have  the  same  irregular  strength- 
ening which  appears  in  their  present-systems  (627,  1042  a),  and  other 
formations  from  the  same  roots. 

b.  With  vfddftt-strengthening  (only  in  such  circumstances  that  a  remains 
as  vowel  of  the  radical  syllable):  examples  (all  that  have  been  noted  in  the 
older  language)  are  -e&tana^  nH^nay  mSdana^  -vacana^  -visanat  -vdhana,  fSd' 
ana^  -spd^atia,  stsdaria^  -dyana,  -ydvana,  -ardvana,  -pdranay  vdrana. 

c.  From  roots  with  prefixes,  the  derivatives  of  this  formation  are  very 
numerous,  being  exceeded  in  frequency  only  by  those  made  with  the  suffix 
a  (above,  1148.  5). |  A  fe*^  examples  are:  dkrdmanaj  'striding  on',  udydruij 
'upgoing',  nidhdna,  'feceptade',  prdnana,  'expiration',  vimikanay  'release'  and 
'releasing',  aarhgrdmana,  'assembly'  and  'assembler',  adhivikdrtana,  'cutting 
oif',  aiyaptahhrdncanaj  'falling  away  down'. 

For  other  compouilds  of  these  derivatives,  showing  the  same  accent  (and 
the  same  feminine  stem),  see  the  next  chapter  (below,  1272). 

A  few  exceptions  occur:  vicakfandy  upari^ayandy  and  the  feminines 
pfartiandani  and  nirddhani, 

d«  The  adjectives  of  this  formation,  simple  or  compound,  make  their 
feminize  usually  in  i:  thus,  cddant,  p^pani,  spdrani,  jdmhhamj  prajndfiif 
prdkpdiiij  sathgrdhaffi^  ahhiadvatn,  vidMrant  [cetani  is  of  doubtful  meaning: 
below,  2  a). 

An  adjective  compound,  however,  having  a  noun  in  ana  as  final 
member,  makes  its  feminine  in  a:  thus,  aupasarpani,  'of  easy  approach', 
sddtidhana,  *of  sextuple  order',  anapavdcand^  'not  to  be  ordered  4way'. 

2.  The  more  irregidar  formations  may  be  classed  as  follows: 
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a.  With  accent  on  the  final:  a  small  nomber  of  agent-nonna  and  ad- 
jectives, as  karand,  'active'  (against  Icdrarui,  j^act'),  tvara^id,  'hasting', 
roeandf  'shining',  Itro^and,  'yelling',  tvaptmA,   'sleepy*,   kiayand,  'habitable'. 

These,  unlike  the  moie  regalar  class,  make  their  feminines  in  a:  thns, 
toarai^,  spandand,  etc.  And  a  very  few  feminine  action-nouns  have  the  same 
fonu :  jaraifhd,  dyotand  (?  BV.  i.  123.  4),  pvftafMf  (a&d  compare  kapand,  rafand). 

Beside  these  may  be  mentioned  a  few  feminines  in  ani^  of  more  or  less 
doabtful  character:  arfani,  ceiani  (to  citana],  tapani  (to  tdpana)^  vrjcmi  (with 
vrjdna)t  hayani  (with  hdyand)^  rajani,  tedanJ. 

b.  With  accent  on  the  penult:  a  very  small  number  of  adjectives:  as 
dohdna,  'milking',  mandnoj  'considerate',  manddnaj  'rejoicing',  aakfdna, 
'overcoming',  and  perhaps  vakadna,  'carrying'  (with  aoristic  a);  and  a  still 
smaller  number  of  neuter  action-nouns:  dansdnoj  'great  deed',  vrjdna,  'en- 
closure, town',  hrpdnOf  'misery'  (against  krpandj  'miserable'),  with  the 
masculine  kirdna,  'dust'. 

The  only  noticed  example  of  a  feminine  is  In  a:  turdna.  And  a  few 
feminine  nouns  have  the  same  form:  as  jardnd,  hhanddna,  kanydna^ 
vaksdna,  etc.  (and  compare  the  anomalous  masc.  name  u^dnd:  365  a). 

o.  Without  strengthening  of  the  root  are  made  a  very  small  nnifiber  of 
derivatives:  namely  (besides  those  already  noted,  krpdna  and  ftrpoild,  vrJdfM 
and  vrjavij  kirdna,  iurdnaj^  hhurana,  -advana  and  hhdvana  (compare  the 
perfects  of  the  same  roots,  saauva  and  hdbhuva,  without  the  usual  strength- 
ening: 789  li):  kf^anOy  pf^ana^  vraana  are  doubtful. 

d.  A  few  isolated  cases  may  be  here  mentioned :  jagarand  and  pdlpvlana 
from  reduplicated  root-forms;  admana  apparently  from  the  prefix  aam; 
anfttcran^  apparently  from  anftufd ,'  ydacayif  'woman'  (beside  y(^»an,  ydad^  etc.), 
and  prtand,  'fight',  are  the  only  feminines  with  accented  root-syllable. 

1161.  3ETR  a«.  By  this  suffix  are  made  (usually  with 
(^t^na-strengthetiing  of  the  root-vowel)  especially  a  large  class 
of  neuter  nouns,  mostly  abstract  (action-nouns),  but  some- 
times assuming  a  concrete  value;  and  also,  in  the  older 
language,  a  few  agent-nouns  and  adjectives,  and  a  cotisid- 
erable  number  of  infinitives. 

The  accent  in  words  of  the  first  class  is  on  the  root,  and 
in  the  second  on  the  ending ;  and  in  a  few  instances  words  of 
the  two  classes  having  the  same  form  are  distinguished  by  their 
accent;  the  infinitives  have  for  the  most  part  the  accent  on  the 
suffix. 

1 .    a.    Examples   of  the  first  and  principal  class  are  i  dvasy 

'aid,  favor',  idpasy    Varmth',  prdytu,    'pleasure' ^   ii;a9,    'splendor', 

grdvas^  'fame',  ddhas,   'milking',  k&ras,  'deed',  ^rMas,   'breadth', 

citas^LTi^m&naBy  'mind',  c&kmM,  'eye',  s&ras^  'pond',  vdc€i8y  'speech'. 

b.  A  few  words  of  this  class  are   of  irregular  formation :  thus,  withoat 
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strengthening  of  the  root,  jUvas^  *  quickness'  (beside  j&vas),  Uras,  'breast*, 
mfdhasj  'contempt';  and  cfras,  'head\  is  to  be  compared;  —  with  vrddhi- 
strengthening,  -^acas^  vi9a8j  vHhas,  'Svadaa,  'hayat;  —  perhaps  with  an 
aoristic  a,  ft^os,   'missile*. 

o.  After  final  a  of  a  root  is  usually  inserted  y  before  the 
suffix  (258) :  thus,  dhAyas,  gUyas, 

But  there  aire  in  the  oldest  language  apparent  remains  of  a  formation 
in  which  cu  was  added  directly  to  radical  a:  thus,  hhds  and  -das  (often  to 
be  pronounced  as  two  syllables),  jnas,  mda;  and  -jas  and  ^dhcu  and  -dot, 
from  the  roots  Jfa  and  dhd  and  da  (Benfey,  Abh.  Gott.  Oes.  xxiii.,  1878). 

2.  a.  The  instances  in  which  an  agent-noun  is  differentiated  by  its 
accent  firom  an  action-noun  are:  dpasj  'work',  and  apds,  'actiye';  yd^at^ 
'beauty',  and  yc^&s^  'beauteous';  idroi^  'quickness',  and  iair&s  (SY.,  once), 
'quick';  dCbvoB^  'worship',  and  duv&Sy  'lively' (?);  m&has,  'greatness',  and 
mahdSf  'great';  between  rdhsas,  n.,  and  raksda,  m.,  both  meaning  'demon', 
and  between  tydjaSf  n.,  'abandonment' (?) ,  and  iyajdsj  m.,  'descendant'  (?), 
the  antithesis  is  much  less  clear. 

b.  Adjectives  in  da  without  corresponding  abstracts  are:  tavds,  'strong', 
vedkdSj  'pious',  probably  ahandSf  'heady';  and  a  few  other  words  of  isolated 
occurence,  as  ve^ds,  dhvarda.  From  a  denominative  stem  is  made  mrgaydSj 
'wild  animal'  (RV.,  once). 

c.  But  there  are  also  a  very  few  cases  of  abstract  nouns,  not  neuter, 
accented  on  the  ending:  thus,  jarda,  'old  age',  hhiyda,  'fear';  and  doubtless 
also  havds,  'call',  and  tveads,  'impulse'.  The  feminine  uaday  'dawn',  might 
belong  either  here  or  under  the  last  preceding  head. 

d.  Apparently  containing  a  suffix  aa  are  the  noun  upd^,  'lap',  and  certain 
proper  names:  dngiraa,  nodhda,  bhalanday  arcandnda.  The  feminine  apaardaj 
'nymph',  is  of  doubtful  derivation. 

The  Irregular  formation  of  some  of  the  words  of  this  division  will  be 
noticed,  without  special  remark. 

3.  The  infinitives  made  by  the  suffix  as  have  been  explain- 
ed above  (978):  they  show  various  treatment  of  the  root^  and 
various  accent  (which  last  may  perhaps  mark  a  difference  of 
gender,  like  that  between  sdhas  and  Jards). 

4.  The  formation  of  derivatives  in  cm  from  roots  compounded  with  pre- 
fixes is  very  restricted  —  if,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  admitted  at  all.  No  infini- 
tive in  aa  occurs  with  a  prefix;  nor  any  action-noun;  and  the  adjective 
combinations  are  in  some  instances  evidently,  and  in  most  others  apparently, 
possessive  compounds  of  the  noun  with  the  prefix  used  adijectively:  the  most 
probable  exceptions  are  -nybkaa  and  vfapardhaa.  As  in  these  examples,  the 
accent  is  always  on  the  prefix. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  most  common  and  important 
suffix  ending  in  «,  may  be  best  treated  the  others^  kindred  in 
office  and  possibly  also  in  origin,  which  end  in  the  same  sib- 
ilant. 
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'    1162.  cTTT  tMj  ^  nas,  W{  sas.    With  these  suffixes  are 

made  an  extremely  small  number  of  action-noims.    Thus: 

a.  With  ta$  are  made  riUu,  'seed^,  and  srdtas,  ^stream". 

b.  With  naa  are  made  dpnaSy  ^acqaisition',  drnas,  Vave',  -hhafnaSf 
^offering',  rikf^oM,  ^liches*;  and  in  drdvinas,  ^wealth',  and  pdrinas,  ^fnlnesa', 
is  apparently  to  be  seen  the  same  suffix,  with  prefixed  elements  having  the 
present  Talne  of  nnion-vowels.  Probably  the  same  is  true  of  ddmunas, 
'honse-firiend'. 

c  With  $08  is  perhaps  made  vdpsiu,  *b6aaty'(?);  and  tdrufoa  may  be 
mentioned  with  it  (rather  tartM-a?]. 

1168.  ^w.  With  the  suffix  is  is  formed  a  small  num- 
ber (about  a  dozen)  of  nouns. 

They  are  in  part  nouns  of  action,  but  most  are  used  con- 
cretely. The  radical  syllable  has  the  yufia-strengthening,  and 
the  accent  is  on  the  suffix  (except  in  jySHs,  'light',  vydthis  (?J, 
and  amis,  'raw  meaf).  Examples  are:  arcis,  rods,  and  gocis, 
'light',  ^vis,   'oblation',  varHs,    'track'. 

The  forms  iuvia-  and  surahhis-  appear  inorganically  for  tuvi  and  aurdbhi 
in  a  few  eomponnds  or  derivatiyes. 

1164.  3H  e<«.  With  this  suffix  are  made  a  few  words, 
of  various  meaning,  root-form,  and  accent. 

They  are  words  signifying  both  action  and  agent.  A  few  have  both 
meanings,  without  difference  of  accent:  thus,  tdpus,  *heat'  and  ^hot';  drus, 
'wonnd'  and  'sore';  cdksus,  'brightness'  and  'seeing,  eye';  vdpw,  'wonderful' 
and  'wonder'.  The  nonns  are  mostly  neuter,  and  accented  on  the  root- 
syllable;  exceptions  are:  in  regard  to  accent,  janHs,  'birth';  in  regard  to 
gender,  mdnus,  'man',  and  ndhw,  proper  name.  Of  adjectives,  are  accented 
on  the  ending  iayds,  vanCa,  vidiU  (which  alone  shows  an  nnstrengthened 
root),  and  dQka<i8,  'burning'  (which  appears  to  attach  itself  to  the  aorist- 
stem) . 

1166.  ^  «.  With  this  suffix  are  formed  a  considerable 
body  of  derivatives,  of  all  genders:  adjectives  and  mascu- 
line agent-nouns,  feminine  abstracts,  and  a  few  neuters. 
They  show  a  various  form  of  the  root:  strong,  weak,  and 
reduplicated.     Their  accent  is  also  various. 

Many  words  in  t  have  meanings  much  specialized ;  and  many 
(including  most  of  the  neuters)  are  hardly  to  be  connected  with 
any  root  elsewhere  demonstrable. 

1.  The  feminine  action-nouns  are  of  very  various  form:  thus,  with 
weak  root-form,   Hiei,    'brightness',    Mti,     'sheen';    httf,    'ploughing',    mi<, 
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<d«iic0\  yudkf,  'fighting';  —  with  ^ufui-stTeQgtMolng  (whetie  pouifole),  rdpi, 
*paln',  rdndhiy  'subjection',  ^oef^  ^heaf,  vanCtnd  sanf,  'gain';  —  with  vrddhi- 
strengthening,  grdhi^  'seizure',  dhriji,  'course',  ajf,  ^race';  from  ydus  comes 
dusi  (compare  dtUo^l,  lOtta).  The  variety  of  accent,  which  seems  reducible 
to  BO  rale,  is  illustrated  by  the  examplea  given. 

The  few  inflnltiTely  used  words  of  this  formation  (above,  9T5)  have  a 
weak  root-form,  with  accent  on  the  ending. 

2.  The  adjectives  and  masculine  agent-nouns  exhibit  the  same  variety.  Thus : 

a.  With  unstrengthened  root:  fUeiy  'bright',  bhfmi,  'lively*  {ybhram), 
gfbhi,  'container'. 

b.  With  strengthened  root  (or  root  incapable  of  srima-change):  dri, 
'enemy',  m$hi,  'great',  aref,  'beam',  grarahC,  'tort',  fcri^If,  'pl9^i«g';  and 
some  words,  of  obscure  connections,  show  an  apparent  vrddAt-increment : 
thus,  drdpfj   'mantle',  rdff,  'heap',  panf,  'hand',  etc. 

c.  With  redupUoikied  root.  Th^  U  in  the  olcjey  language  a  eoqslderable 
^ass,  of  q^e  v«fioiu  iotta,  Xh^s:  with  we»)^  or  ab^fi^yiati^^  root,  edkri^ 
jdghfi  {yghat),  pdipri,  ttSfft,  -mamiri^  hfibhrf,  v^ri,  j&gmi,  jdghnif  sd$m, 
siifvi,  -ft^i;  »nf|,  with  displaoapient  of  fliMti  a  (or  ilp  wa^Jcen^ng  to  tine 
semblance  of  the  suffix),  dad<,  p4fp€,  yay€  (with  t^  ea^e  or  two  Cirom  ya|^, 
"jajni,  dddhi ;  <—  &om  the  vr«form  of  roots  in  cttang^abk  T,  Jdguriy  tdturi, 
pdpuri;  —  with  simple  reduplication,  yHyudhi,  vfyici;  —  with  strengthened 
reduplication,  --caeali,  tStrpi,  didhrsiy  vSvahi,  sasqhfj  Wtuji  and  tutujf,  yQyuvi, 
yiyudhi;  and  jarbhdri.  And  kaTkarfj  'lute',  and  dunduhht,  'drum',  have  the 
aspect  of  belonging  to  th^  «WBie  9}%ps,  bc^t  arf  probably  ownitf^peetie.  The 
accent,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  most  often  on  the  reduplicatlQU,  but  not  seldom 
elsewhere  (only  once  on  the  root). 

It  was  noticed  above  (271  f)  that  these  reduplicated  derivatives  in  i 
especially  often  take  an  object  in  the  accusative,  like  a  present  participle. 

d.  Formations  in  i  from  the  root  compounded  with  prefixes  are  not  at 
all  numerous.  They  are  accented  usually  on  the  suffix.  Examples  are: 
abhidrohf,  ayajfy  vyana^f,  nijaghnf,  paradadij  vhasahf;  but  also  ajdrU,  uimiiri, 
vfvavru 

As  compounded  with  other  preceding  words,  the  adjectives  or  agent- 
nouns  in  t  are  not  rare,  and  are  regularly  accented  on  the  root :  see  the  next 
chapter,   lfi76. 

e.  From  ydha  comes  a  derivative  -dM,  forming  maAy  QL»9culine  com- 
pounds, with  the  value  both  of  an  abstract  and  a  concrete:  thus,  with  pre- 
fixes, tmtardhfCj  uddht^  nidh{j  paridM,  etc.  C^inlons  are  divided  as  to  whether 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  formed  with  the  suffix  t,  displaeing  the  ?iMlieal  a,  or 
with  weakening  of  a  to  t. 

3.  Neuter  nouns  in  i  are  few,  and  of  obscure  derivation :  examples  are 
dkfi,  'eye',  d$thi,  'bone',  dddki,  'curds',  etc. 

1166.  ^  i.  The  suffix  3^  t,  like  ^  a  (above,  1149),  has 
in  general  the  office  of  malpng  a  feminine  from  ^  masculine 
stem.     Thus: 
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Especially,  from  coBioaantHitemB  in  general;   —  fioni  stems  in  r   (or 
op):   376a;  •<—  firom  some    stems  in  u:  844;  —  from  many  stems  In 
(for  details,  see  the  varioas  suffixes  ending  in  a):  <<>  stems  in  t  very  rarely 
have  corresponding  feminines  in  i;  an  example  is  krmJ  (masc.  krmij. 

In  the  oldest  language,  a  few  masculines  also  are  made  in  final  i:  they 
have  been  noCleed,  and  theix  infiection  described,  above  (9Wfl.). 

1167.  IrT  ti.  This  suffix  forms  a  large  class  of  fre- 
quently used  feminine  nouns  of  action;  and  also  a  few 
agent-nouns  (masculine)  and  adjectives.  The  root  has  in 
general  the  same  form  as  before  the  suffix  cT  ta  of  the  pass- 
ive participle  (962  ff.)  —  that  is  to  say,  a  weak,  and  often 
a  weakened  or  abbreviated,  form. 

The  aceent  ought,  in  analogy  with  that  of  the  participle, 
to  rest  always  upon  the  suffix ;  and  it  does  so  in  the  (small) 
majority  of  words  quotable  from  accented  texts;  but  the  ex^ 
ceptions  are  numerous.  In  the  few  words  used  as  infinitives 
(976),  the  accent  is  on  the  suffix  only. 

1.  a.  Examples  of  the  normal  formation  are:  ratf,  'gift',  Uf,  'progress', 
HH,  *flov',  Btm^  'praise',  bhiUf,  'prosperity',  bhrif,  'bearing*,  foktf,  *pow«*, 
IdriC,  'fame',  j^rti*,  'bestowal',  matf,  'thonght',  pitf,  'drink'  (|/pa;  pple  fita), 
dhauH^  'stream'  {ydhavi  pple  dhduta)\  —  and,  with  accented  root^  gdtij 
'motion',  ^nU,  'repose',  diCi,  'division*  {yda^  pple  dHd),  irffti,  'satisfaction', 
{sii,  'offering'  (YyaJ :  pple  ittd),  <HU(ti,  'epeeeh'  (yvae:  pple  uktd),  vfddhi^ 
'iacrease'. 

b.  The  roots  whi^h  fonn  their  participle  in  iia  (956)  do  not  have  the 
i  also  before  ti:  thus,  only  giipU,  -drfti  (but  AY.  has  onoe  aditi,  beside 
uditd,  from  yvad).  A  few  roots  having  their  participle  in  na  instead  of  ta 
(91^7),  form  the  abstract  noon  also  in  ni  (below,  1168).  And  from  the  roots 
tan  and  ran  occur  tdnti  and  rdnti,  beside  the  more  regular  tdi  and  rdti; 
also  dfrnnii  (once,  VS.)  beside  dhaii.  From  roots  having  the  form  da,  the 
derivative  in  composition  is  sometimes  -Ui  (for  ddti  with  loss  of  radical 
vowel:  <x>mpare  the  participle-form  -tta,  above,  966 e):  thus,  nifovatti  (K.), 
vdwtti,  bhdgatti,  maghdtti  (all  BY.). 

c.  A  few  derivatives  are  made  from  redupUeated  roots ;  their  accent  is 
various:  thus,  carkrti,  didhiti  and  -dJditi,  jfgarti,  and  perhaps  the  proper 
name  yayiti. 

d.  Derivatives  from  roots  with  pceftxes  are  numerous,  and  have  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  participles  in  ta,  and  the  action-nouns  in  fu]  the  accent  on 
the  prefix :  examples  are  dnumati,  abklti,  dhutiy  n&rti,  vyhpti,  sdritgaU,  The 
only  exceptions  noticed  are  daakti  and  osfitf. 

In  other  comMnations  than  with  prefixes,  the  accentuatioii  is  in  general 
the  same:  see  the  next  chapter. 

2.  The  adjectiyee  and  agent-nouns  --^  which,  as  masculines,  are  to  be 
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connected  with  these  instead  of  'with  the  feminine  abstracts  —  are  very  few : 
thns,  piu,  ^pntridS  vdsti,  'eager',  dhiti,  ^shaker',  jnatf,  'relative',  paUf, 
'footman';  and  a  few  others,  of  more  or  less  dublons  character.  The  accent 
is  yarions,  as  in  the  other  class. 

3.  A  few  words  show  the  same  snfflx  ti  preceded  by  a  Towel,  in  which 
no  organic  character  seems  recognizable,  and  which  may  therefore  pass  for  a 
''nnion-vower*.  One,  Hditi,  has  been  quoted  above;  another  with  i  is  sdniti 
(RY.,  once);  and  anihiti  and  snihitt,  notwithstanding  their  long  final,  may  be 
mentioned  with  them.  With  ati  are  made  a  few,  variously  accented:  thns, 
the  action-nouns  ahhatf,  dr^atf,  vaaati  'nest\  ramdU,  vratdtij  amdti  and 
dmati,  'dhrajaU;  and  the  agent-words  aratf,  khalatf,  vrk^i,  rdmatu  With 
tti,  fjiti  and  ddbhtti.  In  the  Brahmanas  appear  occasional  derivatives  from 
conjugational  stems,  like  jdnayati  (TS.)  and  agamayiti  (K.  xxviii.  6).  The 
feminine  yuvati,  'young  (adj.),  maiden',  is  of  isolated  character. 

4.  In  some  of  the  words  instanced  in  the  last  paragraph,  ti  is  perhaps 
applied  as  a  secondary  suffix.  A  kindred  character  belongs  to  it  in  the 
numeral  derivatives  from  pronominal  roots,  kdti,  idti,  ydti,  and  from  numerals, 
as  vih^atf,  fasii^  etc.;  with  panktf  (from  pdnca);  and  in  addhcUi,  from  the 
particle  addhd. 

1168.  f^  m.  This  suffix  agrees  in  general  in  its  uses 
and  in  the  form  of  its  derivatives  with  the  preceding;  but 
it  makes  a  much  smaller  number  of  words,  among  which 
the  feminine  abstracts  are  a  minority. 

1.  As  was  noticed  above  (1157.1b),  a  few  verbs  (ending  in  vowels) 
making  their  passive  participle  in  na  instead  of  ta  make  their  action-noun 
in  m  instead  of  ti.  From  the  Veda  are  quotable  only  -jydni,  'injury^  and 
jwrnfj  'heat';  later  occur  glani,  jlrni,  and  others.  Certain  other  feminine 
nouns  of  concrete  meaning  occur:  thus,  jdni,   'woman',  etc. 

2.  Examples  of  words  of  the  other  class  are:  vdhni,  'carrying',  tOrni, 
'hasty',  hhurni,  'excited',  prenf,  'loving',  vrsnf  and  vrmi,  'virile*. 

In  prenf,  ydni,-menf,  Qfini,  ffdni  is  seen  a  strengthening  of  the  root, 
such  as  does  not  appear  among  the  derivatives  in  ti. 

Derivatives  in  ni  from  roots  with  prefixes  do  not  appear  to  occur. 

In  the  words  ending  in  ant,  the  a  has  probably  the  same  value  with 
that  of  0^1  (above,  1157.3);  but  ant  has  gained  a  more  independent  status, 
and  may  be  best  treated  as  a  separate  suffix. 

1169.  5rf^  ani.  The  words  made  by  this  suf&x  have 
the  same  double  value  with  those  made  by  the  preceding 
ones.     Their  accent  is  various.    Thus: 

a.  Feminine  action-nouns,  sometimes  with  concreted  meaning :  as,  iadni, 
'impulse',  pardnt,  'injury',  dyotanf,  'brightness',  ksipanff  'blow*,  a^dni, 
'missile',  vartanf,  'track',  djani  {d-djani :  the  only  example  with  prefix),  'goad'. 
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b.  AdJediYes  and  oClk«t  ageut-woidff  tie  bugIi  as  car&ni,  'movaUt^, 
eakidhiy  'enlfghteAev*,  vdft^f,  ^strengthenei'.  From  a  lednpltoated  loot^ 
form  comes  -ipaptani.  From  d^sid«i<ativ6  stems  aare  madd  ruhA§dt4,  aifisdniy 
aild'  (With  preffib)  S^fu^ukBdni,  And  af  small  number  of  words  appellr  to 
atfateb*  fhem^^Yes  4x>  an  j-iorist  stem:  thus,  parsA^i,  iaksdni,  earaani, 

3.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  Infinitif^eff  in  «<!b^  (978)  are  to  be 
pat  here,  as  accnsatives  of  a  formation  in  ant,  or  under  the  next  snfflx,  as 
locati'^B  of  a  formation  in  an,  from  A>otB  and^  stemB  increased  by  tfi  aorlstic  <. 

1160.  ^  cm.  Not  many  words  appear  to  be  made  with 
a  sttffii  of  tliiij  form,  arid  of  these  still  fewer  are  plainly  to 
be  connected  with  roots.  Certain  rare  neuters  (along  with 
the  donbtftil  infimtivesj  are  nouns^  of  aotion;  the  rest  are 
masculine  and  neuter  agent-nouns.     The  accent  is  various. 

a.  The  infinitives  which  admit  of  being  referred  to  this  suffix,  as  locative 
cases,  are  those  in  adnt,  of  which  the  sibilant  appears  to  be  the  final  of  a 
tense-stem.     They  are  aU  given  irt>ove  (978). 

b.  The  other  action-nouns  in  an  are  mdhdn,  'greatness',  mahhdn  (?), 
*liberality',  rajdn,  ^authority'  (RV.,  once:  compare  rdjan;  the  accent-reladdn 
is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  one),  and  gl&mbhan\   'd^th^  (^S.,  ottce). 

c.  Examples  of  agent-nouns  are :  masc.  tdfcaon,  'carpenter',  rdjan,  *king', 
vfsan,  virile,  bull',  ukadn,  'ox';  neut.  uddn^  'water',  cdkaan,  'eye':  —  with 
prefixes,  praiidivan,  'antagonist  at  play'  [dtidtvan,  AY.,  is  perhaps  a  bad 
reading),  vibhvdny  'superior'. 

d.  A  few  stems  in  an,  running  parallel  with  those  in  other  suffixes 
and  filling  out  their  declension,  were  mentioned  above  (429 ff.). 

1161.  rl"  tu.  The  great  mass  of  the  words  of  this  form- 
ation are  the  infinitives  —  accusatives  in  the  later  lan- 
guage, in  the  earlier  likewise  datives  and  ablative-genitives : 
see  above,  970  b,  972.  But  a  few  are  also  used  independ- 
ently^ as  action-nouns  or  with  concreted  meaning;  and  an 
extremely  small  number,  of  somewhat  questionable  charac- 
ter, appear  to  have  the  value  of  agent-words.  They  are  of 
all  genders,  but  chiefly  masculine.  The  root  has  the  gunor- 
strengthening. 

The  infimtive  words  are  accented  on  the  radical  syllable 
when  simple,  and  most  of  the  others  have  the  same  accent ;  but 
a  few  have  the  tone  on  the  ending. 

a.   Examples  are:  of  the  regain  formation,  masc,  y^n^,   'way',   dftitu, 
'element',  mdnXH^,  'counsel';   fern,  vdsiu,  'morning';    neut.  viiiu,  'abode';  — 
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with  accent  on  the  ending,  jantH,  ^being',  gata,  ^way'  and  ^song',  het&j 
'oanse^  ketH,  ^banner*  (all  masc);  —  with  nnstrengthened  root,  rt{ky  'season', 
pita,  'drink*!  t&tu,   'birth';  with  vrddU-strengthening,  vistu  (aboye). 

b.  The  infinitives  in  tu  have  (972)  often  the  nnion-vowel  i  before  the 
sufflz,  and  this  in  a  few  cases  is  lengthened  to  i.  In  other  nse  occur  also 
-t&rUu  and  '•dhdntu  (both  with  ckia);  turphdniu  seems  of  the  same  formation, 
but  is  obscnre. 

The  inflnitlTes,  when  made  from  roots  with  prefixes,  have  (as  was  pointed 
ont  above,  972)  the  accent  on  the  prefix.  Bnt  the  same  words,  when  used 
(not  Inflnltiyally)  in  farther  combination  (with  su  and  dus),  retain  the  radical 
accent  which  belongs  to  the  simple  word:  thus,  dv/ratyitUy  dumiyMUu, 
dufparihdntu,  mpraCtu. 

c.  In  a  few  instances,  the  suffix  tu  appears  to  be  added  to  a  tense-  or 
conjugation-stem  in  a:  thus,  edfuxtd  and  vahatH;  tanyata  and  tapyatH;  and 
sifafdtu.  The  accent  of  the  last  is  paralleled  only  by  that  of  jlvdtUj  'life*, 
which  is  further  exceptional  in  showing  a  long  a;  it  is  used  sometimes  In 
the  manner  of  afi  infinitive. 

1162.  ^  nu.  This  suffix  fonns  a  comparatively  small 
body  of  words,  generally  masculine,  and  having  both  the 

abstract  and  the  concrete  value. 

The  accent  is  usually  on  the)  ending,  and  the  root  un- 
strengthened. 

Examples  are:  bhanH,  'light*  (later  'sun'),  vagn&j  'sound',  sundf  'son', 
ddnu  (with  irregular  accent),  m.  'demon',  n.  'drop,  dew';  dhend^  f.,  'cow*; 
—  grdhn&j  ^hasty',  dhrsi^ii,  'bold'. 

This  also  (like  tu),  appears  sometimes  with  a  prefixed  a :  thus,  krandanH 
and  nadanH,  'roaring',  nabhanH  (and  -nii,  f.),  'fountain',  vihhanJanH  (only 
instance  with  prefix),   'breaking  to  pieces';  and  perhaps  hr^nu  belongs  here. 

1163.  ST  tha.  The  words  made  with  this  suffix  are  al- 
most without  exception  action-nouns  (though  some  have 
assiuned  a  concrete  value).  They  are  of  all  genders.  The 
root  is  of  a  weak  (or  even  weakened)  form,  and  the  accent 
usually  on  the  suffix. 

a«  Examples  are:  masc.  hhrthd,  'offering',  -krtha,  'making',  -itAa, 
'going';  neut.  ukthd,  'saying',  nUhd,  'song',  Hrthd,  'ford';  fem.  (with  a)  gdVia, 
'song',  nJthd,  'way*.  Radical  a  is  weakened  to  t  in  -githd  and  '•pithd.  Final 
m  or  n  is  lost  in  -gathd  and  hdtha  (as  sometimes  in  the  verbal  inflection  of 
the  same  roots:  687,  834b). 

A  few  examples  of  combination  with  prefixes  occur,  with  accent  on  the 
final:  thus,  nirrthdj  'destruction',  sathgatfid,  'union',  etc. 

b.  Still  more  common  in  the  older  language  is  a  form  of  this  suffix  to 
which  has  become  prefixed  an  d,  which  is  probably  of  thematic  origin,  though 
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become  a  nnion-vowel.  Thus:  masc.  eafdtha,  ^mobility',  yajdthay  ^offering', 
ravdihai  *cry\  Qapdthaj  ^cnrse^  stavdtha,  Upraise';  neat,  uedtha,  'speech', 
viddtha,  'ordering'.  Before  this,  a  root  has  sometimes  guna:  thus,  Qaydtha^ 
'couch',  tvesdtha,  'vehemence'.  With  a  prefix,  the  accent  is  thrown  forward 
upon  the  final:  thns,  avaaaihdj  'abode',  pravatathdf  'absence';  prdndtha, 
'breath',  is  treated  as  if  prun  were  an  integral  root. 

o.  Isolated  combinations  of  tha  with  other  preceding  vowels  occur :  thus, 
vdfuOM,  'protection',  with  another  donbtfnl  case  or  two ;  and  mat&tha  {yman  ?). 

1164.  ST  thu.  This  suffix  has  an  35[  a  attached  to  it  (like 
5J  tha,  above),  and,  in  the  very  few  derivatives  which  it 
makes,  appears  only  as  ^  dthu. 

The  only  Vedic  examples  are  ejdthu,    'quaking',   vepdihu,    'trembling', 
stan&thu,  'roaring'.     Later  eases  are  nanddihu  (TS.),  vamathu,  fvayathuj  etc. 

1165.  CT  yw.  With  this  suffix  are  made  a  very  few  nouns, 
both  of  agent  and  of  action,  with  unstrengthened  root  and 
various  accent.     Thus : 

a.  Abstracts  (masc.)  are  manyHy  'wrath',  rnrtyH,  'death'  (with  t  added 
to  the  short  final  of  the  root). 

b.  Adjectives  etc.  are  hhujyC,  'pliable',  fundhyH,  'pure';  ydjyu,  'pious', 
sdhyu,  'strong',  ddsyu,  'enemy',  and  one  or  two  more. 

For  other  derivatives  ending  in  yu,  see  the  suffix  u,  below,  1178g,h. 

1166.  ^  ma.  The  action-nouns  made  by  this  suffix  are 
almost  all  masculine ;  and  they  are  of  various  root-form  and 
accent,  as  are  also  the  agent-nouns  and  adjectives. 

a.  Examples  of  the  former  class  are:  ajmd,  'course',  gharmd,  'heat'; 
ema,  'progress',  bhdma,  'brightness',  sdrmay  'flow',  8t6maj  'song  of  praise'. 

b.  Examples  of  the  latter  class  are:  tigmd,  'sharp',  bhimdj  'terrible', 
Qogmdf  'mighty';  idhmd,  'fuel',  yudhmd,  'warrior'.  A  single  instance  £rom  a 
reduplicated  root  is  tutumd,  'powerful'. 

1167.  1^  mi,  A  very  small  number  of  nouns,  masculine 
and  feminine,  formed^ with  im*,  may  be  conveniently  noticed  here. 

Thus,  from  r-roots,  wrmf,  'wave',  -fcumii,  'action',  surmi,  f.,  'tube'; 
from  others,  ^5mi'(?),  'relation',  hhQmi  or  bhami,  f.,  'earth',  Idksmi,  'sign'; 
also  probably  ra^mCy  'line,  ray'. 

1168.  fR  man.  The  derivatives  made  with  this  suffix 
are  almost  only  action-nouns.  The  great  majority  of  them 
are  neuter,  and  accented  on  the  root-syllable;  a  much  small- 
er number  are  masculine,  and  accented  on  the  suffix.  The 
few  agent-words    are,    if  nouns^   masculine,    and  have   the 
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latter  accent :  in  several  matancefi,  a  neuter  and  a  masculine^ 
of  the  one  and  the  other  value  and  accent,  stand  side  by 
side.     The  root  has  in  general  the  ^M^KiHStrengthening. 

1.  a.  BxMnples  ol  regnlvly  fanned  nenterft  ve:  kdmum,  ^actio&', 
Jdnman,  ^birth',  nimanj  ^name',  vdrtmaf»)  Hxmok',  vipman^  'dweUing',  Mman^ 
'Mcrfflce',  -dy^tmanf  'spleador*. 

b.  Examples  of  masculine  abstracts  are:  ojmdn,  'strengtb',  jemdn, 
^conqneit',  wadrndni  'sweetness*. 

0.  Corresponding  nenter  action-npnns  and  masculine  agent-nonns  ^e: 
hrdhman,  'worship',  and  hrahmdn,  *priest';  ddman,  'gift',  and  damdn,  'giver'; 
dhdrman,  'rule',  and  dhofrndn,  'orderer';  sddtnan,  'seat',  and'MMlm^,  'sitter*. 
Very  few  other  agent-nO[ii]^a  occur;   and  all,   except  hrahmdnj  are  of  rare 

ocoorrc^noie. 

On  the  other  hand,  varsman  and  svddman  (and  variman)  have  the  dif- 
ference of  gender  and  accent  without  a  corresponding   difference  of  meaning. 

TIm  noun  dfman,  'stone',  though  maaouline,  is  accented  on.  the  radieal 
syllable;   and  two  or  three  other  questionable  cases  of  the  same  kind  occur. 

The  derivatiyes  in  man  used  as  Inflnitiyes  (974)  have  for  the  most  part 
the  accent  of  neuters:  the  only  exception  is  vidmdne, 

d.  A  few  words,  of  either  class,  have  an  irregular  root-form:  thus, 
bhiman  'earth',  syuman;  hhumdn  'abundance',  nmdnj  hhujmdnj  vidmdn;  and 
kirfman,  hhdrman,  0kman. 

e.  Derivatives  in  man  from  roots  with  prefixes  are  not  numerous.  They 
are  usually  accented  on  the  prefix,  whether  action*4ioun5  or  adjectives :  thus, 
prdbharman,  'forthbringing',  prdifdman,  'departure';  dnuvartmanj  'following 
after' :  the  exceptions,  vijCtmanj  prativartmdnj  vharmdn,  are  perhaps  of  po0- 
sessive  formation. 

2.  The  same  suffix,  though  only  with  its  abstraet-making 
value,  has  in  a  number  of  cases  before  it  a  union-vowel,  i  or 
t;  and  imdn  comes  to  be  used  as  a  secondary  suffix,  forming 
abstract  nouns   (masculine)   from  a  certain  number  of  adjectives. 

a.  The  neuters  in  iman  and  iman  are  all  primary  formations,  belonging 
to  the  older  language:  thus,  jdniman^and  vAriman  (beside  varimiSthf  at»  no- 
ticed abov^);  and  ddriman)  dhdnman,  pdnman  (and  pdreman^  SV»,  oncc^ 
hhdrtman,  vdrimwfi,  sdiiman,,  sidnmat^f  idmman^  and  kdmman.  Those  in 
Iman  are-  hardly  met  with  outside  the  Rig-Yeda,, 

b.  The  masculines  in  imdn  are  in  the  oldest  language  less  frequent 
than  the  neuters,  just  described:  they  are  janrndn^  praihm&n^  mdhim6n^ 
varimdn  (beside  the  equivalent  vdriman  and  vdrvman)^  varsimdn  (beside  the 
equivalent  vdnman  and  varsmdn),  harimdn,  and  dr^himdn  (YS.)  bedde  draffh^ 
mAn  (RY.)*  Some  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  derivatives  in  simple  moii, 
atts^ch  themselves  in  meaning,  or  in  form  also,  to  adjectives,  to  which  they 
seem  the  accompanying  abstracts :  compare  the  similar  treatment  of  the  primary 
comparatives   and    superlatives   (above,   408):    sudi    are  p9pmdn   (to  papd^ 
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-fif^M,  etc.);  df^hmflm  >^te.  (to  dir^,  driglSyai^  etc.)',  tidrimaA  etc.  (<tt) 
urijt^  v&nyasy  etc.);  jTrdtJ^Jman  (to  TpriM,  TpT&ihi9tha)\  harimdn  (to  ftdrt  or  hdrita); 
vdraman  etc.  (to  vdrsiycta  etc.);  Wdman  etc.  (to  svddH,  svdcRyas,  etc.). 
Then  in  the  Brafam&na  langnage  ate  fotind  ftirtlier  examples :  thus,  dfiumri- 
mdn  (TS.,  K.),  drftd^frndwi  (K.:  to  dfdhii,  d^ddKiyds,  etc.),  tefwm*m<«*»  ?K-)» 
ZoMtiman  (KB.);  and  still  later  stich  as  Uxghimanj  white  kitpimdn  (to  fc^tpriS, 
Ic^^S^,  etc.)  and  krmiman,  and  so  on,  ate  allowed  by  the  gtammttiians. 

1169.  sp(  van.  By  this  tm{6x  ate  made  almost  only 
agentr-words,  adjectives  and  nouns,  the  latter  mostly  mas- 
cuHnes.  The  root  is  un«trengthened,  and  to  'H  short  final 
vowel  is  added  a,  ^  t  before  the  suffix.  The  accent  is  al*- 
most  always  on  the  root,  both  in  the  simple  words  and  iA 
thtit  compounds. 

Th^  inserlion  of  t  is  an  Smdioation  tiikt  the  irbrds  of  this  fottai  are  orig- 
inally made  by  the  addition  of  on  to  derivatives  in  u  and  tu;  yet  vcm  has 
the  present  "valne  of  an  integral  snfflx  in  the  language,  and  must  he  treated 
as  snch. 

1.  a.  Examples  of  the  nsnal  formation  are:  masc.  ydjvan^  'offering^ 
dfUhvofk,  *harming',  ^dkvan,  'capable^  -^rikvan,  leaving',  -jitvan^  ^conquering', 
dUtvan,  'pressing',  kftvan,  'active',  -gdtvan  (like  -gat,  -gatya),  'going',  sdtvan 
lysan),  'warrior',  drvan  (only  example  with  strengthened  root),  'courser';  — 
nent.  pdrvan,  'joint',  dhdnvan,  'bow'. 

b.  Examples  from  roots  with  prefixes  (which  are  not  rare)  are :  atitvan, 
'excelling',  upahdivan,  'reviler',  Bambhftvan,  'collecting';  and  probably  vivds- 
van,  'shining':  abhfaatvan  is  a  componnd  with  governing  preposition  (1310). 

For  the  compounds  with  other  elements,  which,  except  in  special  eases, 
have  the  same  accent,  see  below,  1277. 

0.  The  stem  mutUvdnf  'robber'  (RV.,  once),  is  the  only  one  with  a 
union-vowel,  And  is  perhaps  better  regarded  as  a  secondaiy  derivative  —  of 
which  a  few  are  made  with  this  suffix:  see  helow,  1234. 

d.  From  a  reduplicated  root  are  made  rdravan  and  cikitvdn  (and  possibly 
vivdsvtm). 

2.  The  nnmber  of  action-nouns  made  with  the  suffix  van  is  extremely 
small:  namely,  ddvdn,  'giving',  and  turvdnf  'overcoming',  both  used  as  in- 
finitives (974),  and  5^Mrt?(Jn,  'unrest' (?);  likewise  dfttifvan,  'injury',  also  used 
as  infinitive  (unless  this  is  rather  dhUrv-an). 

The  feminines  corresponding  to  adjectives  in  van  are  not 
made  (apparently)  directly  from  this  suffix,  but  from  vam,  and 
end  in  vari;  see  below,   1171b. 

1170.  ^  vana,  sriR  vani,  ^  vanu.  The  very  few  words 
made  with  these  suMxes  may  best  be  noticed  here,  in  Oon- 
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nection  with  SpT  van  (of  which  the  others  are  probably  seo- 
ondary  extensions). 

a.  With  vana  are  made  vagvand^  'talkative',  satvand,  'warrior'  (beside 
sdtvany  aboTe);  and,  from  a  reduplicated  root,  fUfvkvand,  'shining'. 

b.  With  vani  are  made  from  simple  .roots  turvdni,  'excelling',  and 
hhuTvdrjkiy  'restless'  (compare  turvdn  and  hhwvdn,  just  above);  and,  from 
reduplicated  roots,  fu^ukvdnij  'shining',  dadhravdni,  'daring',  tuturvdniy 
'striving  after',  and  jugurvdfjU,  'praising':  arhariavdni  is  obscure. 

0.  With  vanu  is  made  only  vagvanH,  'tone,  noise'. 

1171.  oT^  vara.  With  this  suffix  are  made  a  few  deriv- 
atives; of  all  genders,  having  for  the  most  part  the  value 
of  agent-nouns  and  adjectives. 

Much  more  common  are  the  feminine  stems  in  ^^ 
varly  which,  from  the  earliest  period,  serve  as  the  corres- 
ponding feminines  to  the  masculine  stems  in  opT  van. 

a.  A  few  masculine  adjectives  in  vard  occur,  formally  accordant  (except 
in  accent)  with  the  feminines:  thus,  itvard^  'going',  -^dvard,  'eating', 
-aadvardj  'sitting',  t^vard,  'ruler,  lord';  and  with  them  doubtless  belongs 
vidvdldj  'knovnng'  (with  I  for  r). 

b.  The  feminines  in  vari  accord  in  treatment  of  the  root  and  in  accent 
with  the  masculines  in  van  to  which  they  correspond :  thus,  ydjvariy  -jitvariy 
trtvarif  -pTvan,  '^avarij  and  so  on  (about  twenty-five  such  formations  in 
BY.);  from  a  reduplicated  root,  -fi^vaii. 

c.  A  very  small  number  of  neuters  occur,  with  accent  on  the  root: 
thus,  kdrvara,  'deed',  gdhvara,  'thicket';  and  a  feminine  or  two,  with  accent 
on  the  penult :  urvdrd^  'field',  and  urvdn,  *tow'  (both  of  doubtful  etymology). 

We  take  up  now  the  suffixes  by  which  are  made  only  steins 
having  the  value  of  agent-nouns  and  adjectives;  beginning  with 
a  brief  mention  of  the  participial  endings,  which  in  general  have 
been  already  sufficiently  treated. 

1172.  5lrT  ant  (or  W{at],    The  office  of  this   suffix,   in 

making  present  and  future  participles  active,  has  been  fully 

explained  above,  in  connection  with  the  various  tense-stems 

and  conjugation-stems  (chaps.  VIII. — XIV.),  in  combination 

with  which  alone  it  is  employed  (not  directly  with  the  root, 

unless  this  is  also  used  as  tense-stem). 

With  the  same  or  a  formally  identical  suffix  are  made  from 
pronominal  roots  iyant  and  Uyant  (517).  And  ddoayant^  'not 
•double-tongued'  (RV.,  once),  appears  to  contain  a  similar  form- 
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ation   from  the  numeral   dvi  —  unless  we  are  to  assume  a  de- 
nominative verb-stem  as  intermediate. 

Here  may  also  be  best  mentioned  the  words  made  with 
the  so-called  suffix  anta  (fem.  ania  or  anti),  being  evident  trans- 
fers  (Prakritioj  of  stems  in  atU  to  the  a-declension. 

Extremely  few  auch  words  occur  in  the  oldest  langaage :  namely,  T^nia^ 
'dranght'  (RV.),  vcuant<f,  'spring'  (RY.:  beside  it  also  hemantdf  'winter'); 
vecarui  or  ve^antJ,  'tank'  (AY.;  ^B.  vefintd)-,  jivand,  a  certain  healing 
plant  (RY.j;  and  probably  the  proper  name  jtarantd  (RY.).  A  few  others  are 
Instanced  as  admitted  later:  thns,  nandanta  and  nandayanta,  gadayanta, 
jayantay  jarania^  pranantaf  etc.:  all  are  said  to  be  accented  on  the  final. 

A  different  extension  of  [the  same  snfflx  is  exhibited  in  the  proper 
names  dkvasdnU  and  fueantf  (RY.),  with  which  may  be  mentioned  purwdrUi. 

1173.  ^^^  vans  (or  cJH  vas).  For  the  (perfect  active)  par- 
ticiples made  with  this  suffix,  see  above,  chaps.  X.  and 
XIV.,  and  468ff. 

A  few  words  of  irregular  and  qnestionable  formation  were  noticed  at 
462,  aboTe.    Also,  apparent  transfers  to  a  form  tu  or  wa. 

The  oldest  language  (RY.)  has  a  very  few  words  in  va$,  of  doubtful 
relations:  rbhvaa,  ^seizing',  and  ({kvoi,  'skilful'  (beside  words  in  va  and 
van),  and  perhaps  khidvas  [ykhdd].  The  neuter  abstract  vdrivas,  'breadth, 
room'  (belonging  to  uHi,  'broad',  in  the  same  manner  with  vdriyas  and  varimdn)^ 
is  quite  isolated. 

The  unique  taianHati  (RY.,  once)  is  possibly  to  be  divided  tatanHS'tiy 
and  connected  with  this  suffix. 

1174.  JIH  mana.  The  participles  having  this  ending 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  present  and  future  only,  and  have 
the  middle^  or  the  derived  passive,  value  ijelonging  in  gen- 
eral to  the  stems  to  which  the  suffix  is  attached. 

1175.  5IH  ana.  The  participles  ending  in  STH  ana  are 
of  middle  and  passive  value,  like  those  just  noticed,  and 
either  present^  perfect,  or  (partly  with  the  form  HH  sanar 
above,  897)  aorist. 

A  few  other  words  ending  in  the  same  manner  in  the  old  language  may- 
be mentioned  here.  The  RY.  has  tke  adjeotives  vdaavdna,  'well-endowed', 
and  wrdhvaadnd,  'uplifted',  evidently  made  on  the  model  of  participial  stems. 
Also  the  proper  names  dpnavdna,  pfthavdnaj  and  eydvdna  and  cydvatdna. 
Pdf^dna,  'abyss',  is  doubtful. 

1176.  ?T  ta.  The  use  of  this  suffix  in  forming  parti- 
ciples directly  from  the  root,  or  from  a  conjugational  (not 
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a  tense)  6tem,  was  £xplwxetd  above,  cli^p.  XJIJ.    The  p^zr- 

ticiples  thus  made  are  m  part  intransitive,  but  in  great  part 

pj^uBsive  ^  value  (like  those  made  by  the  two  preceding  suf~ 

fixes,  but  in  muck  lai^  measure,  and  moie  decLiedly). 

For  the  frequent  use  of  the  connecting  vowel  t  with  the 
suffix,  making  its  form  ifa,  see  also  chap.  XIH. 

a^  A  ie-w  general  44jective8,  or  nouns  with  concrete  meaning,  axe 
Captations  of  this  participle.  Examples  are:  tr$td^  ^rongh',  fitdj  'cold', 
drdhd  (jfor  ^dfdh&:  224  a),  'firm';  duUi,  'messenger*,  «ut<!,  'charioteer';  ft&, 
*ri^ht',  ghrta^  'ghee',  ^at<J,  'kind',  <Jyu«4,  'gambUng',  nrttd,  'dance',  jlvitd, 
'life';  eatiidj  'behavior.'.  The  adjective  tigiid  (RV.),  'sharp',  shows  uiomaloiu 
reversion  of  palatal  to  guttural  before  the  i  (216).  Vaviia^  'dear',  is  a  single 
example  ftom  a  xednplicated  root. 

b.  Doabtle9f  after  the  example  and  model  of  pftrticiples  from  depomin- 
ative  stems  (of  which,  however,  no  instances  are  quotable  from  the  Teda], 
derivatives  in  ita  are  in  the  later  language  made  diiecily  from  noun  and 
adjective-Atems,  having  the  meaiiiDg  of  'endowed  with,  affected  by,  made  to 
be',  and  the  like  (compare  the  similar  English  formation  in  ed,  as  honytd, 
barefooUdf  hhteeoaUdi.    Examples  are  rathUGf  'furnished  with  a  diariot',  etc. 

e.  A  few  words  ending  ii^  to  are  accented  on  the  radical  syllable,  %ad 
their  relation  to  the  participial  derivatives  i?  very  doubtful:  such  are  data, 
^ome',  mdfta,  'mort^',  vdta,  'wind';  and  with  thein  may  ^  mentloi^ed 
gdrta  (?),  ndkta,  'night',  hdsta,  'hand'. 

d*  Several  atj^jectives  denoting  color  end  in  <to,  but  are  hardly  oonnect- 
ible  with  roots  of  kindred  meaning:  thus,  paUtdj  'gray',  diita,  'black',  rdhUa 
an4  UShita,  'red',  hdrita,  'green';  akin  with  them  are  Hay  'variegated',  tyetd, 
'white'. 

The  feminines  of  these  stems  are  in  part  irregular :  thus,  ^m  and  fyim ; 
nShfuifi  and  MAini,  and  hdrini  (but  the  correspondipg  masc  hdrinq  also  opcucs); 
and  dsifeni,  pdlikmy  and  hdriknl, 

e.  A  small  number  of  adjectives  in  the  older  language  ending  in  aia 
are  not  to  be  separated  from  the  participial  wor46  in  to,  al^u^  their 
specific  meaning  is  in  part  gerundive.  They  are:  paeatdj  'cooked',  daroatd 
and  pa^ata,  'seen,  to  be  seen,  worth  seeing';  and  so  yajatd,  hartfotd, 
bharatd.  The  y  of  poQyaia  and  hafyaid  indicates  pretty  plainly  that  the  a 
also  is  that  of  a  present  tense-stem.  Rajatdj  'silvery',  is  of  more  obscure 
relation  to  yraj  'color'. 

1177.  ^  na  (and  ^  ina,  3T  w«a).  The  use  of  the  suffix 
^  na  in  forming  from  certain  roots  participles  equivalent  to 
those  in  cT  ta^  either  alongside  the  latter  or  instead  of  them, 
was  explained  above^  chap.  Xm.  (067). 

a.  With  the  ^ame  suffix  are  made  a  oumjier  of  general  a4jec^ves,  and 
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pf  oouiw  of  vn^io^s  gender  (fem.  in  na).  The  accent  is  on  the  Bof^x  oi  on 
^e  root.  A.iew  examples  fire;  usnA,  'hot',  pkikS,  'fortanate',  dpna,  'laveno^s', 
Cvftfuij  ^white';  masc.  profndj  'question',  y(0^dj  'offering',  gkrnd,  'he»t'^ 
p^rpoy  'color',  8v6pna,  'sleep';  neut.  panj^d,  'wing',  rdtna,  'jewel'  (?);  fem. 
ffsi^y  'thirst'^  yacni,  'supplication'.  3ut  many  of  the  stems  ending  in  na 
are  :^0  readily  connectjble  with  roots.  ^  antithesis  of  accent  is  seen  in 
kdn^,  'ear',  and  karnd,  'eared'. 

b*  The  very  few  words  ending  in  ina  are  perhaps  related  with  these 
(perhaps  rather  with  those  in  ana):  thus,  amind,  'violent',  vrjind,  'crooked', 
ddksinay  'ri^ht',  and  one  or  two  others  of  questionable  etymology. 

c.  Of  the  words  in  una,  few  are  clearly  referable  to  roots :  thus,  karHnay 
'action',  dharHnaj  'bearing',  -eetHnay  'showing';  drjunOy  'white',  tdruna, 
'young^,  vdrufMy  'Yaruna'.  In  meaning  and  in  accent  they  vary  like  tike  de- 
rivatives in  ana. 

These  are  all  the  proper  participial  endings  of  t^e  language. 
T^e  gerundives,  later  and  eifflier,  are  in  so  great  part  evident 
secondary  formations^  that  they  will  be  noticed  farther  on,  un- 
der the  head  of  secondary  derivation. 

We  will  take  up  now  the  other  suffixes  forming  agent-nouns 
and  adjectives,  beginning  with  those  which  have  more  or  less 
a  participial  value. 

1178.    3"  u.    With  this   suffix  are  made  a  considerable 

body  of  derivatives,  of  very  various  character  "^  adjectives, 

and  agent-nouns  of  all  genders,  with  different  treatment  of 

the   root,    and  with   different  accent.     It  is  especially  used 

with  certain  conjugational  stems,   desiderative  (particularly 

later)    and   denominative  (mainly  earlier]^  making  adjectives 

wiA  the   value  of  present  participles;   and  in  such  use  it 

wins  in  part  the  aspect  of  a  secondary  suffix. 

The  root  ha^  oftenest  a  weak  (or  weakened)  form ;  but  it 
is  son^etimes  vrid^hied;  least  often  (when  capable  of  yur^),  it 
has  the  ^^ma-streQgthening  —  all  without  any  apparent  con- 
nection with  either  accei^t  or  meaning  or  gender.  After  final 
radical  a  is  usually  addded  y  (258)  before  the  suffix.  A  few 
derivatives  are  made  from  the  reduplicated  root. 

Many  worcU  ending  in  u  are  not  readily,  or  not  at  all,  connective  with 
xoots  {  examples  will  be  given  only  of  those  that  have  an  obYiQ^8  etymolcigy. 

ft.  ]^3Lamples;  of  ordinary  adjectives  are:  uriij  *wide\  rjH,  'straight', 
prihC,  'hroad^,  mrda,  *soft',  iddhii,  'good',  wddH,  *aweet\  tdfu,  'hot',  vdau, 
*good';  jayHf  'conquering',  ddrH,  'bursting';  QoyC,  'lying',  Hka,  'empty'; 
dhdyH,  'thirsty',  pdyii,  ^protecting'.  Final  ct  appears  to  be  lost  before  the 
snfftx  in  TSthu  (8^§thu,  anufthH). 
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b.  Examples  of  nouns  axe:  masc.  ar^fH,  ^ray',  ripC^  'deceiver',  vai^, 
'wind-god',  d$Uj  *life',  m6nu,  *man,  Mann';  fern,  ffu  (also  masc),  'arrow', 
afndhu  (also  masc),  *river';  tanQ,   *body'. 

o.  Derivatiyes  from  reduplicated  roots  are :  cikitHj  jigy<t,  simu,  -tafritt 
(unless  this  is  made  with  nu  or  fnu),  ydyu  or  yayH  and  y^  (with  final  a 
lost),  pfffru  (proper  name),  -d^hayu;  and  bahhrHy  -ram  (ardruj,  malimlii  (?) 
have  the  aspect  of  being  similar  formations. 

d.  A  few  derivatives  are  made  from  roots  with  prefixes,  with  varioas 
accentuation :  for  example,  ^ayH,  *on-coming',  pramayC,  Agoing  to  destmctioii', 
vMindu,  a  certain  disease,  abhUu,  'rein  (director)',  sdihvasu,  'dwelling  to- 
gether'. 

e*  From  tense-stems,  apparently,  are  made  Uun,yii,  'thundering',  and 
(with  aoristic  a)  ddkau  and  dhdknt  (all  BY.). 

f.  Participial  adjectives  in  t2  from  desiderative  "roots"  (stems  with  loss 
of  their  final  a)  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  ancient  language  (RY.  luts 
more  than  a  dozen  of  them,  A-Y.  not  quite  so  many)  to  show  that  the  form- 
ation was  already  a  regular  one,  extensible  at  will ;  and  later  such  adjectives 
may  be  made  from  every  desiderative.  Examples  (older)  are:  ditsiiy  dipsii, 
eikitaHy  titi&«i2,  piptfu,  mumukaH,  Qi^lVuij.;  and,  with  prefix,  abhidipaii. 

These  adjectives,  both  earlier  and  later,  may  take  an  object  in  the 
accusative  (271a). 

g.  A  few  similar  adjectives  are  made  in  the  older  language  from  caas- 
atives:  thus,  dharayii  ('persistent'),  bhajayH,  bhdvayCi,  mahhayC,  mcokdaffHf 
framayH;  and  mrgayii  from  the  caus.-denom.  mfgdya. 

h*  Much  more  numerous,  however,  are  such  formations  from  the  more 
proper    denominatives,    especially   in    the   oldest  language   (RY.  has    toward 
eighty    of    them;    AY.    only    a    quarter    as    many,    including    six  or  eight 
which  are  not  found  in  RY.;  and  they  are  still  rarer  in  the  Bxahmanas).    In 
a  majority  of  cases,  personal  verbal  forms  from  the  same  denominative  stem 
are  in  use :  thus,  for  example,  to  ctghayHy  ardtiyH^  TJ^^i  earany^j  manatyHj 
aaniayH,  uruayH,  aaparyU;  in  others,  only  the  present  participle  in  ydnt,  or 
the  abstract  noun  in  yd  (1149),  or  nothing  at  all.    A  few   are  made  upon 
denominative   stems  from  pronouns:    thus,  tvdy^  (beside  tvaydnt  and  ivayS)^ 
yuvayH  or  yuvdyH,   (umayd^   avaydi.,   and   the  more   anomalous    cihaihyii  and 
kirhyii.    Especially  where  no  other  denominative  forms   accompany   the  ad- 
jective, this  has  often  the  aspect  of  being  made  directly  from  the  noun  with 
the  suffix  i/u,  either  with  a  meaning  of  'seeking  or  desiring',  or  with  a  more 
general  adjective  sense :  thus,  yavay<iy  'seeking  grain',  vatdhayOLy  'boar-hunting*, 
ataruuydby     'desiring    the    breast';     umayiAy     'woolen',     yuvanyiky    'youthful', 
hhlmaydky  'terrible'.   And  so  the  "secondary  suffix  i/u"  wins  a  degree  of  standing 
and  application  as  one  forming  derivative  adjectives  (as  in  ahaihyik  and  UiAvyik, 
above,    and   doubtless  some  others,    even  of  the  RY.  words).   In  three  RY. 
cases,  the  final  aa  of  a  noun-stem  is  even   changed  to  o  before  it:  namely, 
aiihoyiky  duvoyii  (and  duvoyi;  beside  duva9y<i)y  dakrdhoyu. 

None  of  the  words  in  yu  show  in  the  Yeda  resolution  into  iu. 
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1179.  "^  u.  The  long  t^  is  a  vastly  rarer  suffix  than 
the  other  long  simple  vowels,  already  described  (1149,  1165). 
It  makes  a  small  number  of  feminines  corresponding  to 
masculines  in  t^,  a  very  few  independent  feminines,  and 
two  or  three  very  rare  masculines:  as  to  all  which,  see 
above,  356  o. 

1180.  3^  uka.  With  this  suffix  are  made  derivatives 
having  the  meaning  and  construction  (271  g)  of  a  present 
participle.     The  root  is  strengthened,  and  has  the  accent. 

The  derivatives  in  %ika  are  hardly  luiown  in  the  Veda ;  but  they  become 
frequent  in  the  Brahmanas,  of  whose  language  they  are  a  marked  character- 
istic; and  they  are  found  occasionally  in  the  later  language.  In  all  prob- 
ability, they  are  originally  and  properly  obtained  by  adding  the  secondary 
suffix  ha  (1222)  to  a  derivative  in  u;  but  they  have  gained  fully  the  char- 
acter of  primary  formations,  and  in  only  an  instance  or  two  is  there  found 
in  actual  use  an  u-word  from  which  they  should  be  made. 

The  root  is  only  so  far  strengthened  that  the  radical  syllable  is  a  heavy 
(79)  one;  and  it  has  the  accent,  whether  the  derivative  is  made  ftom  a 
simple  root  or  from  one  with  prefix. 

a.  Examples,  from  the  Brahmana  language,  are:  viduka^  nOQuka, 
upakrimuka,  prapdduka,  upcuthayuka  ^  (258) ,  vyaj/tifca,  vidukOf  hhivukay 
kaddhuka,  hdruka,  vdrmka,  samdrdhukaf  ddnfuka,  alambuka,  ^ikauka  (GB.: 
BV.  has  Qik8ii)y  pramdyttka  (§B.  has  pramayu). 

b.  Exceptions  as  regards  root-form  are :  nirmdrguka  (with  vreidAi-strength- 
ening,  as  is  usual  with  this  root:  627),  -kaauka,  AV.  accents  Mikoiuka 
(9B.  has  aamkdsuka)  and  vikasuka:  RV.  has  sanukd  (which  is  its  only 
example  of  the  formation,  if  it  be  one ;  AV.  has  also  ghdtuka  from  yhan, 
and  dpramayuka)]  vcaukd  (TS.  et  al.)  is  probably  of  another  character. 
A^andyuka  (PB.  et  al.)  is  the  only  example  noticed  from  a  conjugation-stem. 

c  A  formation  in  uka  (a  suffix  of  like  origin,  perhaps,  with  uka)  may 
be  mentioned  here:  namely,  from  reduplicated  roots,  jagarUka,  Vakeful', 
danda^Qka,  ^biting',  ydyajQka,  'sacrificing  much*,  vavaduka  (later),  ^talkative'; 
sdkuAka  is  questionable. 

1181.  5RI  oka.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  we 
seem  to  have  a  suffix  made  by  secondary  addition  o{  ^  ka 
to  a  derivative  in  ^  a;  but  it  has,  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  other,  a  right  to  be  mentioned  here.  Its  free  use  in 
the  manner  of  a  primary  suffix  is  of  still  later  date  than 
that  of  uka;  it  has  very  few  examples  in  the  older  language. 
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ft.  In  BY.  !•  found  (bwldei  f&ooM^  which  Jias  a  diflisrent  Accent,  and 
whUh,  as  the  viietre  thowsi  Ib  usuaUy  to  be  pronoanced  pavaka)  only  tdyaka, 
^missile'j  AY.  adds  piyaka  and  vddhaka,  and  VS.  (A&ifcf(fpafca.  But  in  the 
later  language  ettch  dertrtlivea  «re  eommon,  usually  with  halting  of  tfie 
reot-sylUhto  hy  s^ngtheaing  to  heavy  quantity :  thus,  hayaka,  4«ydka  (258), 
^aka^  grghaka,  dravakaf  hodhaka;  but  also  janaka^  kkanaka.  They  are 
declared  by  the  grammarians  to  have  the  accent  on  the  tadieal  syllable. 
They  often  occur  in  copulative  composition  with  gerundivts  of  the  sane 
root:  thus,  bhakiyabhakfdkaj  'eatable  and  eater',  vaeyavaeaka,  'designated 
and  d«8ignation',  and  lo  on. 

That  the  derivatives  in  aka  Aometlmea  take  an  accusative  object  was 
pointed  out  above  (27 lo). 

The  corresponding  feminine  Is  made  sometfanes  in  tzfca  or  fn  dK,  but 
more  usually  in  ika:  thus,  noyiba  (with  tioyoha),  paeOut,  bodkikay  dravika; 
cempafe  seoondwy  akOj  below,  1222  d. 

fo.  Decivatiiiee  in  aka  are  said  to  be  made  from  «  few  xoots:  thuA, 
SaifSka,  hh4k9&Mi;  but  they  soee  not  found  in  the  Yeda  (unless  in  ^av«fca": 
Me  above),  and  appear  te  be  very  rare  at  every  period.  Wift  jojlhi  is  made 
in  RY.  mfdayihu,  from  the  causative  stem:  ftrdSku  and  tiie  proper  name 
{luvaku  are  of  obscure  connection. 

Derivatives  in  ika  and  ifte  will  be  treated  below,  in  connectioii  with 
those  in  to  (1186). 

1182.  fl  tr  (or  fT^  tar).  The  derivatives  made  by  this 
suffix,  as  regards  both  their  mode  of  formation  and  their 
uses,  have  been  the  subject  of  remark  more  than  once 
above  (see  869  ff.,  942  ff.].  Agent-noims  are  formed  with  it 
at  every  period  of  the  language.;  these  in  the  oldest  lang- 
uage are  very  frequently  used  participially,  governing  an  ob- 
ject in  the  accusative  (271  dj;  later  they  enter  into  combin- 
ation with  an  auxiliary  verb,  and,  assuming  a  future  mean^ 
ing,  make  a  periphrastic  future  tense  (942). 

Theb  corresponding  feminine  is  in  M. 
a.    The  root  has  uniformly  the  ytma-strengthening.  A  union- 
vowel  f   (very  rarely,  one   of  another   character)  is  often  taken: 
as   regards   its  presence    or   absence  in   the  periphrastic  future 
forms,  see  above  (948). 

Without  ytina-change  is  only  uifff  *plough-ox'  (no  proper  agent-noun: 
apparently  uks-tr:  compare  the  nouns  of  relationship  further  on).  The  root 
grah  has,  as  usual,  t  —  thus,  -graltttr;  and  the  same  appears  in  -torifr 
and  'maritf.  An  u^vowel  is  taken  Instead  by  tdnOr  and  lani^,  dhdnutfy  and 
sdmttf;  long  in  varutf;  strengthened  to  o  in  man6tr  and  manoif.  From  a  re- 
duplicated root  comes  vavitr. 
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b.  The  accent,  in  the  older  lang^itage,  is  somAdmes  on 
the  suffix  and  sometimes  on  the  root;  or,  from  roots  combined 
with  prefixjes,  sometimes  on  the  suffix  and  somatimes  on  the 
prefix. 

In  general,  the  accent  on  the  root  or  prefix  accompanies  the  participial 
use  of  the  word;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this :  in  a  very  few  instances 
(fonr),  a  word  with  accented  suffix  has  an  accusative  ohject;  very  much 
more  often,  accent  on  the  root  appears  along  with  ordinary  noun  value. 
The  accent,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  man6tf  is  an  isolated  inegnlarity. 

Examples  are :  j6ta  dh&mnij  'winning  treasures*;  yuydm  mAriaih  frdtardh, 
'ye  listen  to  a  mortal';  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  yarhtd  vdsuni  vidhatiy 
'bestowing  good  things  on  the  pious';  and  j6td  Jdndnam,  'conqueror  of 
peoples'. 

C*  The  formation  of  these  nouns  in  tr  from  conjugation-stems,  regular 
and  frequent  in  the  later  language,  and  not  very  rare  in  the  Brahmanas,  is 
met  with  but  once  or  twice  in  the  Yeda  {bodhayitf  and  codayiMf  RY.).  In 
neatr,  a  certain  priest  (BY.  and  later),  is  apparently  seen  the  aoristic  s. 

d»  The  words  of  rdationship  which,  in  whatever  way,  have  gained  the 
aspect  of  derivatives  in  <r,  are  pUf,  maify  hhritf,  yOUr,  duMtf,  ndptf,  jdmair. 
Of  these,  only  matf  and  yitr  are  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  formation  in  tr. 

e.  Instead  of  tr  is  found  tur  in  one  or  two  RY.  examples:  yanMiir, 
HbatHr. 

f.  Apparently  formed  by  a  suffix  r  (or  ar)  are  tuff  aavyaathr,  ndnandr, 
devr,  the  last  two  being  words  of  relationship.  For  other  words  ending  in 
r,  see  869. 

1183.  ^  in.  This  is  another  suffix  which  has  assumed 
a  primary  aspect  and  use,  while  yet  evidently  identical  in 
real  character  with  the  frequent  secondary  suffix  of  the  same 
form  denoting  possession  (below,  1230). 

How  far  it  had  gained  a  primary  value  in  the  early  language,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Most  of  the  words  in  in  occurring  in  RY.  and  AY.  are 
exphdnable  aa  possessives;  in  many  the  other  value  is  possible,  and  in  a  few 
it  is  distinctly  suggested:  thus,  kevaladfn,  hhadravadHfij  nitodfrhf  d^draUfn, 
dnSmin,  vivyddhfn;  with  aoristic  Bj  saksfn;  and,  with  reduplioation,  niyayin. 
As  the  examples  indio«te,  composition,  both  with  prefixes  and  with  other 
dements,  is  frequent;  and,  in  all  cases  alike,  the  accent  is  on  the  suffix. 

Later,  the  primary  employment  is  unquestionable,  and  examples  of  it, 
chiefly  in  composition,  are  frequent.  The  radical  syllable  is  usually  strength- 
ened, a  medial  a  being  sometimes  lengthened  and  sometimes  remaining 
unchanged.  Thus,  satyavadinj  'truth-speaking',  abhibhatinf  'addressing', 
manoharin,  'soul-winning'.  In  hkavin  has  established  itself  a  prevailingly 
futnxe  meaning:   'about  to  be'. 
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Tbe  use  of  an   aocasattve  object  with  woids  in  tn   was  noticed  above 

(271b). 

1184.  ^nrr  »yo«  and  ^  istha.    These,  which,  from  forming 

intensive  adjectives  corresponding  to  the  adjective  of  root-form, 
have  come  to  be  used,  within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  as  suf- 
fixes of  adjective  comparison,  have  been  already  sufficiently  treat- 
ed above,  under  the  head  of  comparison   (466—470). 

It  may  be  further  noticed  that  jySstha  has  in  the  older  langnage  (only 
two  or  three  times  in  RV.)  the  accent  also  on  the  final,  jyeathd;  and  that 
pdraUtha  is  made  from  a  secondary  from  of  root,  with  aoristic  8  added. 

When  the  comparative  suffix  has  tbe  abbreviated  form  yaa  (470) ,  its  y 
is  never  to  be  read  in  the  Veda  as  i. 

No  other  suffixes  make  derivatives  having  participial  value 
otherwise  than  in  rare  and  sporadic  cases ;  those  that  remain, 
therefore,  will  be  taken  up  mainly  in  the  order  of  their  fre- 
quency and  importance. 

1186.  If  tra.  With  this  suffix  are  formed  a  very  few 
adjectives,  and  a  considerable  number  of  nouns,  mostly 
neuter,  and  often  having  a  specialized  meaning,  as  signi- 
fying the  means  or  instrument  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  root.  The  latter  has  usually  the  ^t^^a-strengthening,  but 
sometimes  remains  unchanged.  The  accent  is  various,  but 
more  often  on  the  radical  syllable. 

Here,  as  in  certain  other  cases  above,  we  have  probably  a  suffix  origin- 
ally secondary,  made  by  adding  a  to  the  primary  tr  or  tar  (1182);  but  its 
use  is  like  that  of  a  primary  suffix. 

a«  Examples  of  neater  nouns  are :  gitraj  'limb^  pditraf  'wing\  pitra^ 
'cup',  y6klTa<,  'bond',  vdttra,  'garment',  Qr6traj  'ear';  <utrd,  'missUe*,  9totrd^ 
'song  of  praise',  potrd,  'vessel';  of  more  general  meaning,  ddUra,  'gift', 
JuSUra,  'field',  m<Ztra,  'urine',  hotrd,  'sacrifice'.  The  words  accented  on  the 
final  have  often  an  abstract  meaning;  thus,  kaaird,  'authority',  ratirdf 
'kingdom',  ^attrd,  'doctrine',  saUfd,  'sacrificial  session'  (also  ^natrd,  'know- 
ledge'). 

b.  Masculines  are :  ddhttraj  'task',  mdntrOf  'prayer',  attrd  (or  ofrvS :  232), 
'devourer',  u«era,  'buffalo,  camel',  and  a  few  of  questionable  etymology,  as 
mitrdf  'friend',  putrd^  'son',  vrtrd,  'foe'.  Mitrd  and  vrtrd  are  sometimes 
neuters  even  in  the  Veda,  and  mitra  comes  later  to  be  regularly  of  that 
gender. 

o.  Feminines  (in  trd)  are:  datrdj  'goad',  mdtrd,  'measure',  hdtra,  'sac- 
rifice' (beside  hotrd),  dahstra  (later,  for  ddh8tra)y  mutrd,  'destroyer'. 

d.  Not  seldom,  a  '^union-vowel"  appears  before  the  suffix;  but  this  is 
not  usually  the  equivalent  of  the  union-Towel  used  with  ir  (above,  1182  a). 
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For  the  words  in  lira  have  the  accent  on  i:  thus,  ariira^  impelling,  oar', 
khanitra^  'shovel',  pavftta^  *sieve';  Jan/tra,  'birth-place',  «anilra,  'gift',  etc.: 
the  comhination  itra  has  almost  won  the  character  of  an  independent  snfflx. 
The  preceding  vowel  is  also  sometimes  a  (sometimes  apparently  of  the  pres- 
ent-stem): thus,  ydjatra^  'venerable',  krntdtra,  'shred',  gayatrd  (f.  -trf),  'song', 
pdtcUra,  'wing';  but  also  dmatra,  'violent',  -krtatrd,  'cntting-place',  vddhatray 
'deadly  weapon',  and  varatrdj  'strap'.  Tdrutra,  'overcoming',  corresponds 
to  tarutf. 

The  words  still  used  as  adjectives  in  tra  are  mostly  such  as  have  union- 
vowels  before  the  snfflx.  A  single  example  from  a  reduplicated  root  is 
johatra,  'crying  out'. 

e*  A  word  or  two  in  tri  anii  tru  may  be  added  here,  as  perhaps  of 
kindred  formation  with  those  in  tra :  thus,  dUrij  'devouring',  arcdtriy  'beaming'; 
cdiru  {cdttru:  232),  'enemy'. 

1186.  ^  ka.  The  suffix  Sfl  ka  is  of  very  common  use  in 
secondary  derivation*  (below,  1222);  whether  it  is  directly 
added  to  roots  is  almost  questionable :  at  any  rate,  extreme- 
ly few  primary  derivatives  are  made  with  it. 

The  words  which  have  most  distinctly  the  aspect  of  being  made  from 
roots  are  ^Htka,  'dry',  pMfca  (j/fiti,  'hear'),  'noise,  report',  etc.,  and  -^p^ofca, 
'teeming*;  and  stiikaj  'flake',  and  stokd,  'drop',  seem  to  belong  together  to 
a  root  8tu,    Other  words  in  ka  are  of  obscure  connections,  for  the  most  part. 

But  ka  enters,  in  its  value  as  secondary,  into  the  composition  of  certain 
suffixes  reckoned  as  primary:  see  aka  and  uka  (above,  1180,  1181). 

A  few  words  in  which  ika  and  Ika  seem  added  to  a  root,  though  they 
are  really  of  a  kindred  formation  with  the  preceding,  may  be  most  conve- 
niently noticed  here :  thus,  vfQcika  [yvra^c),  'scorpion';  dtiifca  (?),  'face',  dr^ikay 
'aspect',  mrdikd,  'grace',  vrdhlkd,  'increaser',  dcanka  and  vC^anka,  'gripes', 
-rjtkat  'beaming';  and,  firom  reduplicated  root,  parphartkay  'scattering' (?). 
Compare  secondary  suffix  ka  (below,  1222). 

1187.  IT  ya*  It  is  altogether  probable  that  a  part  of  the 
derivatives  made  with  this  suffix  are  not  less  entitled  to  be  rank- 
ed as  primary  than  many  of  those  which  are  above  so  reckoned. 
Such,  however,  are  with  so  much  doubt  and  difficulty  to  be 
separated  from  the  great  mass  of  secondary  derivatives  made  with 
the  same  suffix  that  it  is  preferred  to  treat  them  all  together  under 
the  head  of  secondary  formation   (below,   1210 — 13). 

1188.  ^  ra.  With  this  suffix  are  made  a  considerable 
number  of  adjectives,  almost  always  with  weak  root-form, 
and  usually  with  accent  on  the  suffix.  Also,  a  few  words 
used  as  nouns,  of  various  gender. 
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In  some  cases,  the  suffix  is  found  witli  a  preceding  vowel, 
having  the  aspect  of  a  union-*Vowel. 

a.  Examples  of  adjectives  in  ra  of  obvious  derivation  are :  ksiprdy  ^(jQKk\ 
ehidrd,  ^split',  turd,  'strong',  hhadrd,  'pleasing',  ^akrd,  'mighty',  fftkfd,  'brighf , 
hmsrd,  Mnjurions';  -^  with  acceat  on  the  root,  fffdhray  'greedy',  dhira^  '#fge' 
(Secondary?),  vfpra,  'ihspired\ 

b.  From  roots  with  prefixes  come  only  an  example  or  two :  tUtis,  nkhd, 
'attentive',  nfmrgra,  'joining  on'. 

e.  Nouns  in  ra  are,  for  example :  masc.  mrdy  'man',  vdjra,  'thunderbolt', 
cira,  'hero';  nent.  hnrdy  'milk',  riprdj  'defllemenf;  fern,  dhira,  'stream', 
siMTcij  'intoxicating  drink'. 

The  forms  of  this  snffix  with  preceding  vowel  may  best  be  cotasidered 
herfe,  although  some  of  them  have  nearly  gained  the  valne  of  independent 
endings.     Thus: 

d.  With  ara  are  made  a  few  rare  words:  the  adjectives  dravard,  'run- 
ning', patardy  'flying',  (with  prefix)  nyocard^  'suiting';  and  the  neuters 
gamhhdra\  'dispth',  UtBata,  'shuttle',  sdnara,  'gain':  hhdn>ard  and  vamrd  are 
doubtless  of  secondary  formation ;  and  ^e  same  thing  may  be  plausibly  con- 
jectured of  others. 

e.  With  ira  are  made  a  few  words,  some  of  wliich  are  in  common  use : 
thus,  <^tf^!f,  'quick',  isirdy  'lively',  madird,  'pleasing',  dhvctBirdy  'stirring  up', 
hadhirdy  'deaf;  perhaps  tthdvira,  'firm';  and  sthkdy  'hard',  and  tphirdj  'fat', 
with  displacement  of  final  radical  a;  also  satird^  'WA*Ve'  (usually  aalUA),  and 
one  or  two  other  words  of  obscure  derivation. 

With  ira  are  made  gahhird  or  gamhhtrd,  'profound',  and  ^vvra,  'mighty'; 
and  perhaps  fdfiraj  'body'. 

f.  With  lira  are  made  a  few  words,  of  which  the  secondary  character 
is  still  more  probable:  thus,  anhurd  {ahhu^a?\  'narrow^,  dmra  {d»u-rai% 
'living',  vithurd,   'tottering',  yidtira,   'embracing'. 

With  ura,  apparently,  is  made  siMifdy  'stout'  (compare  tikdvira). 

1189.  5T  la.  This  suffix  is  only  another  form  of  the 
preceding,  exchangmg  witli  it  in  certain  words,  in  others 
prevalently  or  solely  used  from  their  first  appearance. 

Conspicuous  examples  of  the  interchange  are  fukld,  sthulA, 
"rmgla,  ^iihild,  aalild. 

Examples  of  the  more  independent  use  are:  paid,  'protecting',  d$ula 
(or  anOa),  'wind',-  trpdla,  'joyous';  later  eapqla  and*  iarala  (said  to  be  accented 
on  the  final),  and  harnUa  (the  same).  Many  words  ^ading-in  la  are  of  obscoie 
etymology.    • 

1100.  Sf  t?a.  Very  few  words  of  clear  derivation  are 
made  with  this  suffix  —  too  few  to  be  worth  classifying. 
They  are  of  various  meaning  and  accent,  and  generally  show 
a  weak  root-form. 
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Examples  are:  rkvd,  'praising',  pakvd,  'iipe\  ^ikvd,  'artful',  ranvd, 
'joyful',  urdhvd,  'lofty';  vdkva,  •twisting';  urvd,  'stall',  sruvd,  'spoon';  ^va, 
'quick,  course',  dfva,   'horse'. 

The  -words  in  va  exhibit  only  in  sporadic  cases  resolution  of  the  ending 
into  ua. 

1191.  i^"  n.  With  this  suffix  are  formed,  directly  or 
with  preceding  u,  a  small  number  of  derivatives. 

Thus,  for  example :  ^uhhrf,  'beautiful',  hhUri,  'abundant';  and,  with  uri, 
jdmri,  'exhausted',  di^ri,  'pious',  $dhuri,  'mighty';  angiiri  (or  angUli),  'finger'. 

1192.  "^  ru.  This  suffix  makes  a  few  adjectives  and 
neuter  nouns,  either  directly  or  with  a  preceding  vowel. 

l^us :  dhara,  'sucking',  hhira,  'timid',  cdruy  'pleasant';  —  with  preceding 
a-vowel:  pcUdru,  'flying',  vanddrUj  'praising',  pfyaru,  'scoffing',  and  (from 
cansatiye  stem,  with  I  for  r)  patayalii,  'flying',  aprhayalU,  'desiring'  (late);^^ 
—  with  preceding  e,  maderU,  'rejoicing',  «an^fu,  'obtaining',  and  pint  (of 
doubtful  meaning). 

1193.  fcT  vi.   By  this  suffix  are  made: 

Two  or  three  derivatives  from  reduplicated  roots :  jdgrvi,  'awake',  dddhrviy 
'sustaining',  didiviy  'shining';  and  a  very  few  other  words;  ghrtvi,  'lively', 
dhruvf,   'firm'  (and  perhaps  jfvri,   'worn  out',  for  jirvi:  BR.). 

Here  may  be  mentioned  cikiti>it  (RY.,  once),  apparently  made  with  & 
suffix  vit  from  a  reduplicated  root-form. 

1194.  H  snu.  With  this  suffix,  with  or  without  a  union« 
vowel,  are  made  a  few  adjective  derivatives  from  roots,  but 
still  more  from  causative  stems. 

a.  From  simple  roots:  direct,  jisnH,  'victorious',  danksnH,  'biting', 
hhvsnu,  'thriving',  ni-satanH,  'sitting  down',  sthdsnu,  'fixed';  with  union- 
vowel  i,  carimH,  'wandering',  rocim^,  'shining',  garnhnU  (TB.),  'going'^ 
-marimu,  .'mortal',  pra-janimii,   'generating'. 

b.  From  causative  stems:    for  example,    cydvayianii   (AV.),    'setting  in 
motion',  parayimH,   'rescuing',  posayisnH,   'causing  to  thrive',  dbhi^QOcayimH. 
'attacking  with  heat',  pra-janayisnu  (K.),   'generating'. 

c.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  s  of  this  suffix  is  originally  that  of  a. 
stem,  to  which  nu  is  added.     Such  a  character  is  still  apparent  in  kravimu 
'craving  raw  flesh  [kravisf]   and  also  in  vadhasnu,  'murderous',    and  vrdh- 
amd  (?),   'thriving'. 

1196.    ^  sna.    Extremely  few  words  have  this  ending. 

It  is  seen  in  iikmd^  'sharp',  and  perhaps  in  pfoftmd,  and  ^rukma;  and 
in  dtmd  (usually  trisyllabic:  daiana),  'gift'.  Unless  in  the  last,  it  is  not 
found  preceded  by  t;  but  it  has  (like  mti,  above)  a  before  it  in  vadhasndy 
'deadly  weapon',  kardsna,  'fore-arm'. 
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1196.  ^  tnu.  This  stif&x  is  used  nearly  in  the  same  way 
with  1?  9nu  (above,  1194]. 

a.  As  used  with  simple  loots,  the  t  is  generally  capable  of  being  con- 
sidered the  adscititions  t  after  a  short  root-final,  to  which  fva  is  then  added: 
tlios,  feffnii,  'active',  Aotnii,  'deadly',  -tcAnu^  'stretching';  ajid,  from  rednplie- 
ated  roots,  jigatnd^  'hasting*,  and  JighoOnH,  'harming';  but  also  dartn&j 
'bnisting'.     Also,  with  nnlon^Towel,  draoitnCj  'ninning'. 

b.  With  cansatiYe  stems :  for  example,  drdvayitnCt^  'hasting',  madaiyilniij 
'intoxicating',  stanayUwd^  'thunder',  -ofmiyttnic,  'sickening'. 

0«  With  preceding  a,  in  ptytUnH,  'scoffing',  d-mjatniij  'breaking  into'; 
and  kavoMij  'miserly'  (obscure  derivation). 

1197.  J\  sa.  The  words  ending  in  suffixal  <Fr  stt,  with  or 
without  preceding  union-vowel,  are  a  heterogeneous  group,  and 
in  considerable  part  of  obscure  derivation.    A  few  examples  are : 

a.  With  JO  simply :  jetd,  'winning'  (aoristic  «?),  rvk$d,  'shining';  {Hu, 
n.,  'foontain';  bidfi,  f.,  'fear'  (rather  ftom  the  secondary  root  hhu), 

b.  With  preceding  i-vowel :  tavUd  (f.  tdvifi^  'strong',  mahitd  (f.  tndhifSj, 
'mighty',  bhariadCi),  'seeking  booty';  manUd,  f.,   'devotion'. 

0«  With  preceding  u-vowel:  arusd  (f.  dnuHj,  'red',  ofiisa,  'ravenous', 
idfwa,  'overcomer',   piUrufa  and  mdnwa  {'U9-a?),  'man';  piyAsa,   'biestings'. 

1198.  CmTT  ctsi.  A  few  words  in  the  oldest  language  are 
made  with  a  suffix  having  this  form  (perhaps  made  by  the 
addition  of  t  to  €u). 

Thus,  aUuf,  'vagabond',  dharnaif,  'firm',  sdnatf,  'winning';  and  dhdti, 
m.,  Mrlnk',  f.,  'station'. 

1199.  ^  abha,  A  few  names  of  animals,  for  the  most 
part  of  obscure  derivation,  show  this  ending. 

Ihns,  vradbhd  and  rsahhd,  'boll',  garabhd,  a  certain  fabulous  animal, 
^erabhcL,  a  certain  snake,  gardabhd  and  rdsabhdy  'ass'.  AY.  has  the  adjective 
sthvldbhd,  equivalent  to  athuld. 

1200.  a.    5FT  at,  "^[it,  3cl  w/,  ^  r/.   All  the  words  with 

these  endings  were  mentioned  above  (888  d).  They  have  trace- 
able root-connection  only  in  part :  those  in  at  are  probably  re- 
lated to  the  participles  in  ant, 

b.   V^  ad.    The  words  in  ad  are  also  given  above   (ibid.). 

O.  ^  a;,  ^T  y,  3sT  uj.    The  words  with  these  endings  were 

given  at  the  same  place  (to  be  added  is  hhisdj,  'healer',  of  which 
the  etymology  is  disputed) :  tfrsndj  appears  to  be  a  secondary  de- 
rivative, from  tr^,    ^thirst'. 

1301.  A  number  of  other  primary  suffixes  are  either  set 
up  by  the  grammarians  and  supported  with  examples  of  question- 
able value,  or  doubtfully  deducible  from  isolated  words  traceable 
to  known  roots,  or  from  words  of  obscure  connection. 
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A  few  sach  may  be  mentioned  liere :  anda  in  Uaranda  and  v&randa  and 

•  •   •  •   •  •   • 

oertain  unquotable  woids  (prakritized  a-fonns  fiom  the  present  participle); 
era  and  ora  in  unquotable  words,  and  tllma  (above,  966  d:  perhaps  a  further 
deriTative  with  secondary  friuz  ftam  «ra);  mora  (ma  or  man  with  secondary 
ra  added)  in  ghamvara  etc.;  —  tata  ,in  maXsatd.,  kara  in  fOtskara  and  other 
obscure  words,  pa  in  p^spa  and  a  number  of  other  obscure  words;  and  so  on. 

B.  Secondary  Derivatives. 

1202.  Words  of  secondary  derivation  are  made  by  the 
addition  of  further  suffixes  to  stems  already  ending  in  evi- 
dent suffixes. 

Bat  also,  ae  pointed  out  above  (1187 — 8),  to  pronominal 
roots,  and  to  verbal  prefixes  and  a  few  other  indeclinable  words. 

1208.    Changes   of  the   stem.    The  stem  to  which 

the  8u£6lx  is  added  is  liable  to  certain  changes  of  form. 

a.  Before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  with  y  (which 
in  this  respect  is  treated  as  if  it  were  %],  final  a  and  t-vowels 
are  regularly  lost  altogether,  while  a  final  ti-vowel  has  the  guna- 
strengl^eoing  and  becomes  av;  r  and  o  and  au  (all  of  rare  occur* 
rencej  are  treated  in  accordance  with  usual  euphonic  rule. 

An  ii^TOwel  also  sometimes  remains  unstrengthened. 

b.  A  final  n  is  variously  treated,  being  sometimes  retained 
and  sometimes  lost,  even  along  with  a  preceding  a;  and  some- 
times an  a  is  lost,  while  the  n  remains:  thus,  vrAmwant,  vfsana, 
vfsa,  v^saiva,  vranya,  from  vrsan.  Of  a  stem  ending  in  ant,  the 
weak  form,  in  ai,  is  regularly  taken  :  thus,  vawasviz^  (vivasvant) . 

Other  alterations  of  a  flaal  are  sporadic  only. 

1204.   The  most  frequent  change  in  secondary  derivation 

is  the  t^fiit^A^strengthening  of  an  initial  syllable  of  the  steixi 

to  which  a  suffix  is  added. 

The  strengthened  syllable  may  be  of  any  character :  radic- 
al, of  a  prefix,  or  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound :  thus, 
acvind  (a^in),  saumyA  (s6ma),  pirthiva  (prtkki),  amitrd  famitra), 
mmtajya  (samrij),  sattkrfya  (sukrtdjy  mmtravarttnd  (miirivdrurul) , 
auccaihgravasd  (uccaihgravaa).  As  to  the  accompanying  accent, 
see  the  next  paragraph. 

a.  If  a  stem  begins  with  a  consonant  followed  by  y  or  v,  the  semi- 
vowel is  usually  vriddhied,  as  if  it  were  t'  or  u,  and  the  resulting  ai  or  ov 
has  y  or  V  further  added  before  the  succeeding  vowel. 

This  is  most  frequent  where  the  y  or  v  belongs  to  a  prefix  —  as  ni, 
vij    8U  —  altered  before    a  following  initial   vowel:    thus,    naiydyika   from 

26* 
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nydya  (m  if  niyaya),   vaiyc^vd  fiom  vyb^va  (as  if  viya^va)^  aai&va^vya  fiom  > 
svd^va  (as  if  suva^va);   bat  it  occuis  also  in  other  cases,  as  muvard  from 
ivAra,  ^auva  ftom  ^van^  against  avayamhhuva  {avayambhu),  and  so  on. 

AY.  has  irregularly  kavtrakd  from  kHvera  (as  if  ftom  kvira,  withont  the 
euphonic  y  inserted). 

b.  This  strengthening  takes  place  especially,  and  very  often ,  before  the 
suffixes  a  and  ya;  also  regularly  before  ij  ayana  (with  ayani  and  kayani], 
eya  (with  ineya),  and  later  iyaj  before  the  componnd  aka  and  ika,  and  later 
aki;  and,  in  single  sporadic  examples,  before  na,  ena,  ina,  ra,  and  tva(^): 
see  these  yarions  saffixes  below. 

c.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  both  members  of  a  compound  word  have 
the  initial  vr ddht-strengthening :  thus,  for  example,  saumctpauand  (VS.: 
somaputdn),  kadrupa^ala  (9B.,  GB.:  kurvpancdla),  edturvaidya  (e(Uurveda\ 
aihalaukika  (ihaloka).  Again,  the  second  member  of  a  compound  instead  of 
the  first  is  occasionally  thus  strengthened :  for  example,  ^atdcarada  (BY.,  AY.), 
panec^dradtya  (TB.  etc.),  [aomaraudra  (TS.),  tri$dha8rty  da^aaahasra,  purva- 
vdrtika  (not  quotable),  caturddhyaya,  gwnUdghava, 

The  ptmo-strengthening  (except  of  a  final  u-vowel:  above,  1203  a)  is 
nowhere  an  accompaniment  of  secondary  derivation  :  for  an  apparent  exception 
or  two,  see  1200h»i. 

1206.  Accent.  The  deriyatives  with  initial  vrddl^-strength- 
ening  always  have  their  accent  on  either  the  first  or  the  last 
syllable.  And  usually,  it  is  laid,  as  between  these  two  situa- 
tions, in  such  a  way  as  to  be  furthest  removed  from  the  accent 
of  the  primitive;  yet,  not  rarely,  it  is  merely  drawn  down  upon 
the  suffix  from  the  final  of  the  latter;  much  less  often,  it  re- 
mains upon  an  initial  syllable  without  change.  Only  in  the  case 
of  one  or  two  suffixes  is  the  distinction  between  initial  and  final 
accent  connected  with  any  difference  in  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  derivatives   (see  below,  suffix  eya:   1216). 

No  other  general  rules  as  to  accent  can  be  given.  Usually 
the  suffix  takes  the  tone,  or  else  this  remains  where  it  was  in 
the  primitive ;  quite  rarely,  it  is  thrown  back  to  the  initial  syl- 
lable (as  in  derivation  with  initial  vfddhi) ;  and  in  a  single  case 
[ta :  1287],  it  is  drawn  down  to  the  syllable  preceding  the  suffix. 

1206.  Meaning.  The  great  mass  of  secondary  suffixes 
are  adjective-making :  they  form  from  nouns  adjectives  indicat- 
ing appurtenance  or  relation,  of  the  most  indefinite  and  varied 
character.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  indefiniteness  often 
undergoes  specialization :  so,  particularly,  into  designation  of  pro- 
cedure or  descent,  so  that  distinctive  patronymic  and  metronym- 
ic and  gentile  words  are  the  result;  or,  again,  into  the  de- 
signation of  possession.  Moreover,  while  the  masculines  and 
feminines  of  such  adjectives  are  employed  as  appellatives,  the 
neuter  is  also  widely  used  as  an  abstract,    denoting   the  quality 
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expressed  attributively  by  the  adjective ;  and  neuter  abstracts  are 
with  the  same  suffixes  made  from  adjectives.  There  are  also 
special  suffixes  (very  few)  by  which  abstracts  are  made  directly, 
from  adjective  or  noun. 

A  few  suffixes  make  no  change  in  the  part  of  speech  of 
the  primitive,  but  either  change  its  degree  (diminution  and  com- 
parison), or  make  other  modifications,  or  leave  its  meaning  not 
sensibly  altered. 

1207.  The  suffixes  will  be  taken  up  below  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  First,  the  general  adjective-making  suffixes,  begin- 
ning with  those  of  most  frequent  use  [a,  ya  and  its  connections, 
t,  ka) ;  then,  those  of  specific  possessive  value  (tn,  vwnt  and  mant, 
and  their  connections);  then,  the  abstract-making  ones  (/S  and 
iva,  and  their  connections) ;  then,  the  suffixes  of  comparison  etc. ; 
and  finally^  those  by  which  derivatives  are  made  only  or  almost 
only  from  particles. 

1208.  ^  a.  With  this*su£fix  are  made  a  very  large  class 
of  derivatives,  from  nouns  or  from  adjectives  having  a  noun- 
value.  Such  derivatives  are  primarily  and  especially  adject- 
ives, denoting  'having  a  relation  or  connection  (of  the  most 
various  kind)  with'  thatj  denoted  by  the  more  primitive  word. 
But  they  are  also  freely  used  substantively;  the  masculine 
and  feminine  as  appellatives,  the  neuter,  especially  and  fre- 
quently, as  abstract.  Often  they  have  a  patronymic  or  gent- 
ile value. 

The  regular  and  greatly  prevailing  formation  is  that  which 
is  accompanied  with  vfcfc^^t-strengthening  of  the  first  syllable  of 
the  primitive  word,  simple  or  compound.  Examples  of  this 
formation  are : 

a.  From  primitlTes  ending  in  consonants :  with  the  usual  shift  of  accent, 
aya»6,^  'of  metaV  (^y<M),  mafUMd,  'relating  to  the  mind'  {v[i6,tiai\^  iawma.na66L^ 
'friendliness'  («um(!inas),  htahmar\&,^  'priest'  ^tShmaii]^  AaimavoM,  'from  the 
Himalaya'  (Atmdvani),  anpt>a«d,  'of  the  Angiras  family'  {&ngir(ui\\  hdstina, 
^elephantine'  [hoitfyijf  mdruta,  'pertaining  to  the  Maruts'  [mariit);  —  with 
-accent  thrown  forward  from  the  final  upon  the  suffix,  ^araddj  'autumnal', 
vair^d,  'relating  to  the  viraf,  pausn^,  'belonging  to  Push&n';  gaMksitd, 
'son  of  Girikshft';  —  with  accent  unchanged,  minufa,  'descendant  of  Menus'. 

The  suffix  is  added  (as  above  instanced)  to  the  middle  stem-form  of 
stems  in  vant;  it  is  added  to  the  weakest  in  mdghona  nnd  vdrtraghna;  the 
ending  in  remains  unchanged ;  an  usually  does  the  same,  but  sometimes  loses 
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ito  a,  as  in  paiiMWi,  trdhf^^  da^rajnd ;  and  sometixMS  its  n,  as  in  bfukm&, 
omAfdj  bair?Uft$ama. 

b.  From  primitives  in  r:  jattrat  'yietorioas'  {jetf  or  jitr,  'eonqneror"), 
tvaftrd,  'relating  to  Tv&shtar',  aavitrd,  ^descendant  of  the  son'  (saviif). 

e.  From  primitiyes  in  u:  nsnally  with  ^wfia-strengthening  of  the  u,  as 
visavd,  'relating  to  the  Y&sns',  artavd,  'coneerning  the  seasons'  (rft^,  danavd, 
'child  of  Dann'  {dinu),  idindhavdy  'from  the  Indns'  {efndhu}]  —  bat  sMoe- 
times  without,  as  mddhva,  'fall  of  sweets'  {mddhu),  parcvd,  'side'  {pdr^u^ 
'rib'),  paidvd,  'belonging  to  Pedti',  tinva,  'of  the  body'  (tone). 

d.  From  primitiyes  in  i  and  t,  which  vowels  are  sapplanted  by  the 
added  saffix:  pirikiva,  'earthly'  {prthivi),  tarawaidj  'of  the  SansvatT', 
aimdra§ndy  'belonging  to  India  and  Agni'  (tndrapnf);  pdnktGf  'five^fold' 
{panktiji  naifftd,  'belonging  to  NirrW:  —  bat  mayd,  'barrenness'  (if  from  ii^vt}. 

e.  From  primitives  in  a,  which  in  like  manner  dis^>pears:  yamwUty 
*of  the  Yamana',  sdraghd,  'hoAey'  etc.  {sa/rdgha,  'bee'),  kSmrndf  'natural  child* 
{kafdna,  'girl'). 

f.  A  large  number  (nearly  as  many  as  all  the  rest  together)  from  prim- 
itives in  a,  of  which  the  final  is  replaced  by  the  suffix :  for  example,  with 
the  usual  shift  of  accent,  amHrdy  'Indmical'  {oandraj  'enemy'),  vomnd,  'of 
Varuna',  vai^vojdevd^  'belonging  to  all  the  gods'  [vi^vdde^c^,  nairhastd,  'haod- 
lessness'  (nirhaata),  vaiya^vdj  'descendant  of  Yyk^va';  gSrddbha,  'asinine' 
(gardabhd),  dafoOy  divine'  (deodj,  midhycmdinay  'meridional'  [madhydmdina), 
padtra,  'grandchild'  (puird,  'son'),  adCibhaffa^  'good  fortone'  [aubhdga),  vddhry^ 
flfva,  'of  Vadhrya^va's  race';  —  with  unchanged  accent  (comparatively  few), 
vdsantd,  'vernal'  [vasantd,  'spring'),  maitr&j  ^MitrS's',  dtithigvd,  'of  Atithigva's 
race',  dafyodditt,  'Dfvodasa'a'. 

The  derivatives  of  this  form  are  sometimes  regarded  as  made  by  internal 
change,  without  added  suffix.  Considering,  however,  that  other  final  yowels 
are  supplanted  by  this  suffix,  that  a  disappears  as  stem-final  also  before 
various  other  suffixes  of  secondary  derivation,  and  that  no  examples  of  deri*- 
vation  without  suffix  are  quotable  from  primitives  of  uny  other  final  than  a, 
it  seems  far  too  violent  to  assume  here  a  deviation  from  the  whole  course  of 
Indo-European  word-making. 

1209.  The  derivatives  made  by  adding  9  a  without  vrddhi- 

change  of  the  initial  syllable  are  not  numerous,  and  are  in 

considerable  part,  doubtless,    of  inorganic  make,    results  of 

the  transfer  to  an  a-declension  of  words  of  other  finals. 

a.  A  number  of  examples  of  stems  in  a  made  by  transfer  were  noticed 
above  (808).  The  cases  of  such  transition  occur  most  frequently  in  com- 
position: thus,  further,  apa-  (for  ap  or  dp,  'water'),  -rea,  "tiara,  -paihay 
^gawij  -divai  f'om  stems  in  an,  ^adhva,  -astka,  -aha,  -«f«a,  but  ako  -cthna 
and  "vrma  and  vfsanai  from  stems  in  i,  -angula  and  -rdirai  from  the 
weakest  forms  of  anc-stems  (407)  ticcd,  ntcd,  pardcd, 

b.  Also  occurring  especially  in  composition,  yet  likewise  as  simple  words 
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often  enough  to  haTe  an  independent  aspect,  are  deriTatives  in  a  from  nonns 
in  CIS  (rarely  is,  ua):  thns,  for  example,  tamasd,  rajaad,  payasd,  brahmavar- 
c(m5,  aarvavedasd,  devainatd,  parusd,  trydyuad, 

o.  Similar  derivatives  from  adjectives  in  in  are  reckoned  by  the  g:ram- 
marians  as  made  with  the  snfflx  ina:  thna,  malina,  *  polluted' ,  ofngirutf 
'horned'  (not  quotable).    The  only  Yedio  instance  noted  is  paramesthfna  (AY.). 

d.  Fiom  afic-stems  (407)  are  made  a  few  nouns  in  ka:  thus,  dnukoy 
dpakUy  upika,  prdtVca,  pardkd,  etc. 

e.  Prom  stems  in  f,  neHrdf  potrd,  pra^dstrdj  from  titles  of  priests. 

f.  Other  scattering  cases  are:  savidyutd,  avyuad,  vlrudha,  kdkuda, 
kakuhhd. 

g.  The  Yedic  gerundives  in  tva  {tua)  have  been  already  (966  a)  pointed 
out  as  made  by  addition  of  a  to  abstract  noun-stems  in  tu. 

h.  ^rayd  and  dvayd  come  with  puna-stiengthening  from  numeral  stems ; 
ndva,  'new',  perhaps  in  like  manner  from  nf2,  'now';  and  dntara  from  antdr  (?]. 

i.  Bhesajdy  'medicine',  is  firom  hhisdj,  'healer',  with  ^una-chahge;  and 
perhaps  devd,  'heavenly,  divine,  god',  in  like  manner  from  div  (compare 
avayd,  above,  1208  d). 

One  or  two  cases  have  been  noticed  above,  in  which  the  addition  of  a 
to  another  suffix  has  made  a  seemingly  independent  suffix. 

1210.    U  ya.    With  this   suffix  are   made  a  very  large 

class  of  words,  both  in  the  old  language  and  later. 

The  derivatives  in  ya  exhibit  a  great  and  perplexing  variety  of  form, 
connection,  and  application;  and  the  relations  of  the  suffix  to  others  con* 
tainlng  a  i/a-element  —  iya,  lya,  eya,  ayyay  eyya,  enya  —  are  also  in  part 
obscure  and  difficult.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  in  the  oldest  lan- 
guage, the  y€t  when  it  follows  a  consonant  is  dissyllabic  in  metrical  value, 
or  is  to  be  read  aa  ia.  Thus,  in  BY.,  266  words  (excluding  compounds) 
have  ta,  and  only  75  have  ya  always;  46  are  to  be  read  now  with  ia  and 
now  with  ya,  but  many  of  these  have  ya  only  in  isolated  cases.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  value  ia  is  more  frequent  after  a  heavy  syllable :  thus,  in 
RY.,  there  are  188  examples  of  ia  and  27  of  ya  after  such  a  syllable,  and 
78  of  ia  and  96  of  ya  after  a  light  syllable  (the  circumflexed  yh  —  that  ia 
to  say,  (a  —  being,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below,  more  liable  to  the  reso- 
lution than  ya  or  yd).  It  must  be  left  for  further  researches  to  decide  whether 
ill  the  ya  are  not  included  more  than  one  suffix,  with  different  aooent,  and 
diiferent  quantity  of  the  i-element;  or  with  an  a  added  to  a  final  i  of  the 
primitive.  It  is  also  matter  for  question  whether  there  is  a  primary  as  well 
aa  a  secondary  auffix  ya ;  the  suffix  at  least  cornea  to  be  used  aa  if  primary^ 
in  the  formation  of  gerundives:  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the 
derivatives  into  two  such  classes,  and  it  has  seemed  preferable  therefore  to 
treat  them  all  together  here. 

The  derivatlYes  made  with  ya  may  be  first  divided  into  those 
which  do  and  those  which  do  not  show  an  accompanying  vrddhir' 
increment  of  the  initial  syllable. 
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1211.  Derivatiyes  inTJ  ya  with  initial  vrddhi-streTkgthen" 
ing  follow  quite  closely,  in  form  and  meaning,  the  analogy 
of  those  in  51  a  (above,  1208).  They  are,  however,  decidedly 
less  common  than  the  latter  (in  Veda,  about  three  fifths  as  many}. 

Examples  are:  with  the  usual  shift  of  accent,  dafvyaj  'divine'  (devdj, 
pilityaj  'grayness'  (pallid)^  graivya,  'cervical'  (gnvd)y  irtvijya,  'priestly  of- 
fice' (ftvfj),  gdrhapatya,  'householder's'  (grhdpati),  jdnarajya^  'kingship' 
(janardj),  sdfhfframajitya,  'victory  in  battle'  (aarhgramajftj,  saHva^vyaf  'wealth 
in  horses'  (svdfva),  dUpadraftryaf  'witness'  (upadrastr);  aditydf  'Aditya'  (ddUti), 
sdumyd,  'relating  to  adma\  atithydj  'hospitality'  (dtithi),  prajapatydj  'belonging 
to  Prajipati',  vdimanoiyd,  'mindlessness'  (vfmancujy  adhadevya,  'descendant 
of  Sahadeva';  —  with  accent  thrown  forward  from  the  final  upon  the  ending, 
Idukydf  'of  the  world'  (lokd),  kdvyd,  'of  the  Kavf-race',  drtvydy  'descendant 
of  Ritti',  vayavyd,  'belonging  to  the  wind'  (vdyii),  rdivatyd,  'wealth'  (revdnt): 
—  with  unchanged  accent  (very  few),  ddhipatya^  'lordship'  (ddhipati) ,  fratathya, 
'excellence'  {^rSstha),  vaCfya,  'belonging  to  the  third  class'  (vip,  'people'], 
pdHrhaya,  'manliness'  (pHthB), 

The  AV.  has  once  ndkbadhyh^  with  circumflexed  final;  if  not  an  error, 
it  is  doubtless  made  through  ndirbddha ;  vdisnavyaii  (YS.  i.  12)  appears  to  be 
dual  fem.  of  vdianavi. 

1212.  Derivatives  in  JJ  ya  without  initial  t?rrfrfAt-strength- 

ening  are  usually  adjectives,   much  less  often  (neuter,  or, 

in  TX\  y«,  feminine)  abstract  nouns.     They  are  made  from 

every  variety  of  primitive,  and  are  very  numerous  (in  Veda, 

three  or  four  times  as  many  as  the  preceding  class). 

The  general  mass  of  these  words  may  be  best  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  accent,  into  :  a.  Words  retaining  the  accent  of  the 
primitive ;  b.  Words  with  retracted  accent ;  c.  Words  with  acute 
yd  (id);  d.  Words  with  circumflexed  yd  (la).  Finally  may  be 
considered  the  words,  gerundives  and  action-nouns,  which  have 
the  aspect  of  primary  derivatives. 

a.  Examples  of  derivatives  in  ya  retaining  the  accent  of  their  primitives 
are :  dj^vya^  'equine'  (d^va),  dngya,  *ot  the  limbs'  (dnga),  mdkkya,  'foiemosf 
{makhOf  'mouth'),  dvya,  'ovine'  (dvi),  gdvya^  'bovine'  (g6),  t^ijpya,  'of  the 
people'  (vff),  dCrya,  'of  the  door'  (dCrJf  ndrya^  'manly'  (nfjy  vfanya,  'virile' 
(vftan)f  svardjya,  'autocracy'  (svardj),  auvXrya,  'wealth  in  retainers'  (8uvtra)f 
viQvddevya,  *of  all  the  gods'  (vifvddeva)y  mayUra^epyaj  'peacock-tailed'. 

In  the  last  word,  and  in  a  few  others,  the  ya  appears  to  be  need  (like 
fca,  12220, 2;  yh^  1212  d,  5)  as  a  suffix  simply  helping  to  make  a  possessive 
compound:  so  suhdatya  (beside  the  equivalent  auh&aia),  mddhuhastyaj  ddfO' 
mdsyaf  mifrddhdnya. 
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b.  Extmples  with  retraetion  of  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable  (as  in 
derivation  with  vrcU&Mnorement)  are :  kdnihya,  /guttural'  (kanthd),  akdndhya, 
*hameral'  (skandhd),  vrdtya^  'of  a  ceremony'  (vrcUd),  mighyay  4n  the  doads' 
(meghdj^  fftfya,  *of  the  Fathers*  (P^f)^  prdttjanya,  ^adverse'  (pratijand). 
Hiranydyaj  'of  gold'  (hfranya),  is  anomalous  both  in  drawing  the  accont 
forward,  and  in  retaining  the  final  a  of  the  primitive. 

0.  Examples  with  acute  accent  on  the  suffix  are:  divydj  'heavenly' 
(div),  saiydf  *true'  (sdrU),  vydghryd,  *tigrlne'  (vyaghrd}^  fcavyd,  'wise'  (kavf); 
gramydf  'of  the  village'  (grdma),  aomydf  ^relating  to  the  $6ma\  bhumyd, 
^earthly'  (hhAmi),  adkhyd,  friendship'  (sdkhijy  jaspatyd^  'headship  of  a  family' 
(jiapati). 

d.  Of  derivatives  ending  in  circumflexed  yh  (which  in  the  Veda  are 
considerably  more  numerous  than  all  the  three  preceding  classes  together), 
examples  are  as  follows: 

1.  From  consonant-stems :  vi^yh,  *of  the  clan'  (RV.:  vif),  hrdyb^  'of  the 
heart'  (hrd),  vidyutyh^  'of  the  lightning'  (vidyiit)j  rdjanyh^  !of  the  royal  class' 
(rdjan),  doaanyh^  'of  the  arm'  (doadn),  ^iraanyh,  'of  the  head'  (^Iradn), 
harmanyhj  'active'  (kdrman),  dhanvanyh,  'of  the  plain'  (dhdnvan),  namaaydj 
'reverend'  (ndmaa),  ivacaayh,  'cuticular'  (tvdeaa),  barhiayhj  'of  harh<a\  dyuayh, 
'giving  life'  (Ayua)^  bhaaadyh,  'of  the  buttocks'  (bhaadd),  prdcyh,  'eastern' 
(prdne)f  etc.     Of  exceptional  formation  is  aryamyh  'intimate'  (aryamdnj. 

2.  From  u-stems:  hanavyhf  'of  the  jaws'  (hdnu),  vdyavylHf  'belonging 
to  Vayti',  pa^avyh,  'relating  to  cattle'  (pa^)y  iaavytij  'relating  to  arrows'  (^u); 
faravyh,  f.,  'arrow'  {^drUj  do.);  and  there  may  be  added  ndvyhj  'navigable' 
(especially  in  fem.,  ndvyh,  'navigable  stream':  ndH,  'boat'). 

Under  this  head  belong,  as  was  pointed  out  above  (chap.  XIV.,  064), 
the  so-called  gerundives  in  iavyh  (later  tdvya),  as  made  by  the  addition  of 
yh  to  the  Infinitive  noun  in  tu.  They  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  oldest  lan- 
guage, and  hardly  found  In  later  Yedlc«  although  still  later  tavya  wins  the 
valae  of  a  primary  suffix,  and  makes  numerous  derivatives.  The  RY.  has 
proQavyhj  'to  be  partaken  of  (pra-^-ya^,  without  any  corresponding  noun 
prdQU;  and  also  urjavyhj  'rich  in  nourishment'  (urj),  without  any  intermedi- 
ate v/rju, 

8.  From  i  and  t-stems  hardly  any  examples  are  to  be  quoted.  YS.  has 
dundubhyh  from  dundubhi. 

4.  From  a-stems:  avargyh,  'heavenly'  (avargd),  devaiyhf  'relating  to  a 
deity'  (deodtd)f  prapathybj  'guiding'  (prapathd),  budhnyii,  'fundamental' 
(budknd)j  jaghanyh,  'hindmost'  (jaghdna)f  varunyhj  'Yaruna's',  viryh,  'might' 

.  (vvrd),  udaryh,  'abdominal'  (uddra),  utayh,  'of  the  fountain'  (HUa);  and  firom 
o-stems,  v/rvaryh,  'of  cultivated  land'  (urvdrd)j  avahyh^  'relating  to  the  ex- 
clamation 8vihd\ 

The  circumfiexed  yh  is  more  generally  resolved  (into  ia)  than  the  other 
forms  of  the  suffix :  thus,  In  HY.  it  is  never  to  be  read  as  ya  after  a  heavy 
syllable  ending  with  a  consonant;  and  even  after  a  light  one  it  becomes  ia 
in  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  examples. 

5.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  yh  appears  to  be  used  to  help  make 
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a  compound  with  goveming  preposition  (next  ehepter,  1310) :  thus,  aptkaktybj 
'abont  the  arai-i^it',  upapaktyh,  'upon  the  sides*,  udap^,  *Bp  stream*;  and 
perhaps  upatfnyhf  'lying  in  the  grass'  (oecors  only  in  toc).  Bnt,  with  other 
accent,  dnvarOr^y  'through  the  entrails*,  Upcmuuyay  'on  each  month*;  abhi^ 
nabhydj  'ap  to  the  donds',  ddhigartytii  'on  the  diariot  floor*. 

1218.  The  derivatives  in  U  ya  as  to  wliich  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  are  not,  a  least  in  part,  primary 
derivatives  from  the  beginning,  are  especially  the  gerund- 
ives, together  with  action-nouns  coincident  with  these  in 
form ;  in  the  later  language,  the  gerundive-formation  (above, 
968)  comes  to  be  practically  a  primary  one. 

a.  In  RY.  occur  about  40  instances  of  gerundives  In  ya,  of  tolerably 
accordant  form:  the  root  usually  unstrengthened  (but  c^ti^,  lih&vya^  -hdvya, 
mdrjya,  yddhyd;  also  ^mddyay  -vScya^  bhavyd);  the  accent  on  the  'radical 
syllable  when  the  word  is  simple,  or  compounded  with  prepositions:  thus, 
praQdsya,  upaaddya,  vihdvya  [but  usually  on  the  final  after  the  negative  pre- 
fix :  thus,  anapydj  anapavrjyd)  —  exceptions  are  only  bhdvyd  and  the  doubt- 
ful akdyyh;  the  ya  resolved  into  ia  in  the  very  great  majority  of  occurrences  ^ 
a  fln^  short  vowel  followed  by  t  (in  -ftya,  '^krtya,  -^riityaj  -stiUya,  and  the 
reduplicated  carkrtya,  beside  carkfti :  not  in  ndvya  and  -hdvya),  and  a  chang- 
ed to  e  (in  -deya  only).  If  regarded  as  secondary,  they  might  be  made  with 
ya,  in  accordance  with  other  formations  by  this  suffix,  in  part  from  the  root- 
noun,  as  antihft-yaj  in  part  from  derivatives  in  a,  as  hhavyd  (fiom  hhava). 

b.  The  AY.  has  a  somewhat  smaller  number  (about  25)  of  words  of  a 
like  formation;  but  also  a  considerable  group  (fifteen)  of  derivatives  in  y2k 
with  the  same  value :  thus,  for  example,  ad^hj  ^eatable*,  karyh,  to  be  done*, 
samdpyh,  'to  be  obtained*,  aUtdryh,  'to  be  overpaesed',  nwihhdryh,  'to  be 
carried  in  the  apron*,  praihamavasyhy  'to  be  first  worn*.  These  seem  more 
markedly  of  secondary  origin :  and  especially  such  forms  as  parivargyby  'to 
be  avoided*,  avimoJcydy  'not  to  be  gotten  rid  of*,  where  the  guttural  rever- 
sion clearly  indicates  primitives  in  ga  and  ka  (216.6). 

c.  Throughout  the  older  language  are  of  common  occurrence  neater  ab- 
stract nouns  of  the  same  make  with  the  former  of  these  classes.  They  are 
rarely  found  except  in  composition  (in  AY.,  only  e(tya  and  $Uya  as  sin^e), 
and  are  often  used  in  the  dative,  after  the  manner  of  a  dative  infinitive. 
iixamples  are:  br<ihma)ySya,  vasudeya^  hhagadhiya,  pwrvapSyoy  caiaUyay 
abhihhiyaf  devahiya,\  maniraQr&iyay  karmakfiya,  vfiratQrya,  hoiroUrya,  oA^ 
hdtyaj  sattrasddya,  fitrsabhidyaj  brahmacdrya,  nrsdhya.  Of  exceptional  form 
are  rtddiya  {yvad)  and  sahafSyya  (}/pi);  of  exceptional  accent,  sadh&stutya. 
And  AY.  has  one  example,  rimyb,  with  clrdumfiexed  final. 

d.  Closely  akin  with  these,  in  meaning  and  use,  is  a  small  class  of  fern- 
inines  in  yd:  thus,  krtydy  vidyd^  ityd,  mustihatyi,  devayajyd,  and  a  few 
others. 
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•.  There  remftin,  of  ooarse,  a  oonsidenble  munber  of  lest  elasgiflable 
words,  both  nouns  and  adjectives^  of  wbick  a  few  firon  the  older  languaga 
may  be  mentioned,  withoiU  discussion  of  their  relations:  thns^  iihrya  (with 
fem.  9uryd),  d^ya^  P^fyOy  n^bhya;  y<*jya,  gfdkya,  iiryo,  aryd  andiryo,  m&rya, 
mSdhya, 

The  suffixes  apparently  most  nearly  akin  with  ya  may  best 
be  next  taken  up. 

1214.    ^  iya.    This   suffix  is  virtually  identical  with 

the  preceding,  being  but  another  written  form  of  the  same 

thing.      It  is  used  only  after  two  consonants,    where  the 

direct  addition  of  ya  would  create  a  combination  of  difficult 

utterance. 

It  has  the  same  variety  of  accent  with  ya.     Thus : 

a.  With  accent  fya  (a^  fa  or  yhj:  for  example,  dbhrfyaf  ^trom  the  clouds* 
(dbhrd)^  ksatrfyay  'having  authority'  (hsatrdjj  yajnfya^  'reverend'  (yajnd),  ho- 
trfya,   'libationar  (hdtraj. 

b.  With  accent  iyd  (ss  yd):  for  example,  agriydy  'foremost*  (dgra),  in^ 
driyd,  *In#ra's'  (later,  'sense':   indra),  hsetriyd,  'of  the  field*  (MXta), 

O.  With  accent  on  the  primitive:  ^6triya,  'learned*  (^rdtraj. 

r 

1216.  nr  iya.    This  suffix  also  is  apparently  by  origin  a  ya 

(ta)  of  which  the  first  element  has  maintained  its  long  quantity 
by  the  interposition  of  a  euphonic  y.  It  is  accented  always  on 
the  i. 

a.  In  RV.  occur,  of  general  adjectives,  only  af)Udya  and  grhamtdtiya^ 
and  examples  in  the  later  Vedic  are  very  few:  e.  g.  parvatiya,  'mountain- 
ous* (AV.,  beside  RV.  parvatyh).  In  the  Brahmanas,  a  number  of  adject- 
ives from  phrases  (first  words  of  verses  and  the  like]  are  made  in  iya :  thus, 
kaya^ubhlya,  svdduskil^yaj  apohifthiya,  etc. 

b.  It  was  'pointed  out  above  (966)  that  derivative  adjectives  in  tya 
from  action-nouns  in  ana  begin  in  later  Veda  and  In  Brahmana  to  be  used 
gerundivally,  and  are  a  recognized  formation  as  gerundives  in  the  classical 
language. 

c.  Derivatives  in  Iya  with  initial  vrddhi  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
Mer  language:  e.  g.  avdsnyOj  pdrvaiHya. 

d.  The  prononiiBal  possessives  madiyti  ete.  (616)  dv  Hoi  ocour  etther 
in  Veda  or  Brahmana;  but  the  ordinals  dHdya  etc.  (487:  wUh  fraetHmals 
tfHya  and  fd/nya:  488),  are  found  ftom  1A«  eariiePst  period. 

1216.  ^  eya.  With  this  suffix,  along  with  vrddhi-m- 
crement  of  an  initial  syllable^  are  inade  adjectives,  often 
having  a  patronymic  or  metronymic  value.  Their  neuter 
is  sometimes  used  as  abstract  noun. 
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•  The  accent  rests  usually  on  the  final  in  adjectives  of  descent, 
and  on  the  first  syllable  in  others. 

a.  Thns,  arfeydf  'descendant  of  a  sage*  (f$i),  Borameydj  'of  Saiama's 
race*,  c^iavaneydj  'Qatavanf  s  descendant*,  rathajiUyd,  'son  of  Rathajit*;  i«- 
neya^  'of  the  blood*  (a$dn),  vitUyOf  'of  the  bladder'  (vtuti),  padruseyaj  'com- 
ing from  man*  (fC/rufa),  etc. 

A  more  than  nsnal  proportion  of  derivatives  in  eya  oome  firom  primi- 
tives in  i;  and  possibly  the  suffix  first  gained  its  form  by  addition  of  ya  to 
a  gnnated  i,  though  afterward  used  independently. 

The  genindive  etc.  derivatives  in  ya  (above,  1218)  from  o-roots  end  in 
4ya;  and,  besides  such,  RV.  etc.  have  sabhiya  from  sabhi^  and  didrluiyay 
'worth  seeing*,    apparently  f^om  the  desiderative   noun  didrktd,   after  their 

analogy. 

« 

b.  Derivatives  in  the  so-called  sofflx  ineyd  —  as  adubhagineyd,  iEoIyon- 
ineyd  (neither  qnotable)  —  are  doubtless  made  upon  proximate  derivatives  in 
'inl  (fem.). 

O.  In  eyya  (i.  e.  eyia)  end,  besides  the  neuter  abstract  saha^iyya  (above, 
1213  c),  the  adjective  of  gerundival  meaning  ^tutiyya  (with  aoristic  s  added 
to  the  root),  and  ^apatheyyh^  'curse-bringing*  (or  'accursed'),  from  fapdtha. 

1217.  1^  enya.  This  suffix  is  doubtless  secondary  in 
origin,  made  by  the  addition  of  U  ya  to  derivatiyes  in  a  no- 
suffix;  but;  like  others  of  like  origin,  it  is  applied  in  some 
measure  independently,  chiefly  in  the  older  language,  where 
it  has  nearly  the  value  of  the  later  anlya  (above,  1215  b), 
as  making  gerundival  adjectives. 

The  y  of  this  suffix  is  almost  always  to  be  read  as  vowel,  and  the  accent 
is  (except  in  ^tenya)  on  the  t:  thus,  -inia. 

The  gerundives  have  been  all  given  above,  under  the  different  conjuga- 
tions to  which  they  attach  themselves  (1019,  1038,  1068);  except  Idemfo^ 
'praiseworthy',  and  vdrenyOf  'desirable',  they  are  of  only  isolated  occurrence 
(once  or  twice  each).  The  RV.  has  also  two  non-gerundival  adjectives,  vir«nya, 
'manly'  (vird)j  and  kirtinya,  'famous'  (kirifj,  and  TS.  has  awibhi^astenyd 
(ahkC^oiti);  vijenyh  (RV.)  is  a  word  of  doubtful  connections. 

1218.  fA\U\  ayya.  With  this  suffix  are  made  gerundival 
adjectives,  almost  only  in  RV.  They  have  been  noticed  above 
(966  c].    The  ending  is  everywhere  to  be  read  as  hyia, 

A  few  a^ectives  without  gerundival  value,  and  neater  abstracts,  alto 
occur:  thus,  hahupiyyat  'protecting  many',  nrpiyya,  ^men-guarding';  kunda- 
piyya  and  punmidyya,  proper  names;  purvapdyya)  'first  drink',  mdhayiyyaj 
^eivjoyment';  —  and  roidyyct,  ^nervous',  and  uttamiyyay  'summit',  contain  no 
verbal  root.  Aliyya  is  doubtful;  also  akdyyhf  which  its  accent  refers  to  t 
different  formation,  along  with  prahdyyh  (AY. :  yhi],  'messenger',  and  pra- 
vayylt  (AV.),  of  doubtful  value. 
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1219.  5nyR  ayana.  In  the  Brahmanas  and  later,  patro- 
nymics made  by  this  suffix  are  not  rare.  They  come  from 
stems  in  ^  a,  and  have  t^re^itfi^t-strengthening  of  the  first 
syllable,  and  accent  on  the  final. 

In  RT.,  tlie  only  example  of  this  formation  is  hanvayana  (voc:  k6,nva)\ 
AY.  has  in  metrical  parts  dakaayand,  and  the  fern,  ramayanx;  and  amut" 
yayand^  'son  of  so-and-so'  (516),  in  its  prose.  The  RV.  name  uksanyiyana 
is  of  a  different  make,  elsewhere  unknown. 

1220.  CfPTj  ^yt«  Only  one  or  two  words  are  made  with 
this  suffix,  namely  agnUyi  (agni),  ^Agni's  wife',  and  vrsakapayl, 
*wife  of  Vrishdkapi'. 

They  seem  to  be  feminines  of  a  deiivative  in  a  made  with  vrddhi- 
increment  of  the  final  i  of  the  primitive. 

1221.  ^  i.  Derivatives  made  with  this  suffix  axe  patro- 
nymics from  nouns  in  a.  The  accent  rests  on  the  initial 
syllable,  which  has  the  t^rcfe/Ae-strengthening. 

a.  In  RY.  are  found  half-a-dozen  patronymics  in  t:  for  example,  dg- 
nive^i,  pdHrukutsi,  prdtardani,  sirhvarani;  AY.  has  but  one,  prdhrddi;  in 
the  Brahmanas  they  are  more  common:  thus,  in  AB.,  sauyavasi,  Jancnhtapi, 
atuni^  jdnaMf  etc.  A  single  word  of  other  value  —  tdrathij  'charioteer' 
(aatdtham)  —  is  found  from  RV.  down. 

b.  The  words  made  with  the  so-called  snfAx  aki  —  as  vaiydsaki,  'des- 
cendant of  Vyasa',  are  doubtless  properly  derivatives  in  t  from  others  in  ha 
or  aka.. 

That  the  secondary  suffix  ika  is  probably  made  by  addition  of  fta  to  a 
derivative  in  i  is  pointed  out  below  (1222  e). 

c.  RV.  has  tdpusif  apparently  from  tdpua  with  a  secondary  i  added. 

1222.  SR  ka.  This  is  doubtless  originally  one  of  the 
class  of  suffixes  forming  adjectives  of  appurtenance.  And 
that  value  it  still  has  in  actual  use;  yet  only  in  a  small 
minority  of  occurrences.  It  has  been,  on  the  one  hand, 
specialized  into  an  element  forming  diminutives;  and,  on 
the  other  hand^  and  much  more  widely,  attenuated  into  an 
element  without  definable  value,  added  to  a  great  many 
nouns  and  adjectives  to  make  others  of  the  same  meaning 
—  this  last  is,  even  in  the  Veda,  and  still  more  in  the  later 
language,  its  chief  office.         ' 

Hence,    ka  easily   associates  itself  with  the  finals  of  deriv- 
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ativas  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  comes  to  seem  along  with 
them  an  integrad  suffix,  and  is  further  used  as  such.  Of  this 
origin  are  doubtless,  as  was  seen  above  (1180,  1181],  the  so- 
called  primary  suffixes  nka  and  ahi;  and  likewise  the  secondary 
suffix  ika  (below,   e). 

The  accent  of  derivatives  in  ka  varies  —  apparently  with- 
out rule,  save  that  the  words  most  plainly  of  diminutive  char- 
acter have  the  tone  usually  on  the  suffix. 

a.  Examples  (from  the  older  language]  of  words  In  which  the  gofflx  has 
an  adjectiYe-making  value  are:  dntaka  (&nta),  'end-making',  h6lkika  (bdUu), 
'of  Balkh',  andika  (ctnddj,  'egg-bearing',  sueika  (sud),  *  stinging*,  urvdrukd, 
'fruit  of  the  gourd'  (urvarujf  paryayikd  fparyayd),  'strophic';  from  numer^, 
ekakd,  dvakdj  trikdy  dstdka;  trdyaka,  'of  the  third  day';  from  pronoun-stems, 
cumika,  ^ours',  ytumika,  'yours',  mdmaka^  hnine'  (516);  from  prepositions, 
dntikcj  'neaf,  dnuka^  'following'  (later,  ddhika,  iitka^  dvaka)]  and,  with  accent 
retiaeted  to  the  initial  syU^le  (hesides  dUaka  and  tftiyaha,  already  given), 
rGpaka  (rupdj,  'with  form',  bdbhruka  {hdbhriij  'brown'),  a  certain  lizard. 

b.  Of  words  in  which  a  diminutive  meaning  is  more  or  less  probable: 
Qfvakd^  'nag',  kaninaika  and  Inrnioroftd,  'boy',  kantfuAi  or  kaninika,  'girl', 
padakdf  'little  foot',  putrakd,  'little  son',  r^akd,  ']»inceling',  QcJnmiakd, 
'birdling'.  Sometimes  a  contemptuous  meaning  is  conveyed  by  anch  a  dimin- 
utive: fox  founationfl  with  this  value  from  pronominal  stems,  see  above, 
621 ;  another  example  is  anyakd  (BY.). 

The  diminutives  in  ka  have  the  gender  of  theix  primitives. 

0.  The  derivatives  in  ka  with  nnchanged  meaning  are  made  from  prim- 
itives of  every  variety  of  fonn,  simple  and  compound,  and  have  the  samie 
variety  of  accent  as  the  adjective  derivatives  (with  which  they  are  at  bottom 
identical).     Thus : 

1.  From  simple  nouns  and  a^joetives:  datakay  'home',  ndsikdj  'nostril', 
mdksika,  'fly',  avikd,  'ewe',  isuki,  'arrow',  durakd,  'distant',  $arvakdy  'all', 
dhinuka  (dtienH),  'cow',  ndgnaka  (nagndj,  'naked',  hdddhaka  (haddhd),  'cap- 
tive', vamrakdj  'ant',  arbhakd,  'small',  ^ifukdy  'young',  aniyaakd,  'flnef, 
e^iOikd,  'trenbijfng',  pcBtayimvkd,  ^iflylng'. 

Such  derivatives  in  the  later  language  are  innumerable:  from  almost 
any  given  noun  or  adjective  may  be  made  an  equivalent,  ending  in  fca  or  fea 
(according  to  the  gender). 

2.  From  compound  primitives:  svalpakd^  'very  smaJl',  oiffRcmyttia, 
'removing  wrath',  viksinatkd,  'destroying',  pravartamdnakdj  'moving  forward', 
viknnakd,  'destroyed'. 

In  the  Brahmanas  and  later,  ka  is  often  added  to  a  posBessive  adjective 
compound  (1307),  sometimes  redundantly,  but  usually  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  manageable  stem  for  inflection:  thus,  anaksfkoj  'eyeless',  atvdkkaj 
'skinless',  artidskaj  'without  seed',  vyasthakoy  'boneless',  aa^kagka,  'idong 
with  the  head',  ekagayatrikaj  'containing  a  single  g9iyatn-Yene^\  gfUUh 
vaaafivankat  'one  who  has  taken  yesterday's  water',  aapatnlka,  'with  hii 
spouse',  abhinavavayaska,  'of  youthful  age',  angusthamatrakaj  'of  thumb  size'. 
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d.  The  vowel  by  which  the  ka  is  preceded  has  often  an  irregular  char- 
acter; and  especially,  a  femimne  in  ika  is  common  beside  a  mascollne  in 
aka  (as  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  primary  aka:  above,   1181). 

In  RY.  are  found  beside  one  another  only  iyattakd  and  iyattikii  but 
AT.  has  several  examples,  and  they  become  much  more  numerous  later. 

e.  Two  suffixes  made  up  of  ka  and  a  preceding  vowel  —  namely,  aka 
and  ika  —  i^e  given  by  the  graounACians  as  inde^ndent  secondary  suffixes, 
requiring  initial  vrdiAi-strengthening  of  the  primitive.  Both  of  ^hem  are 
doubtless  in  reality  made  by  addition  of  ka  to  a  final  i  or  o,  though  com- 
ing to  be  used  independently. 

1.  Of  vrddAi-derivatives  in  aka  no  examples  have  been  noted  from  the 
older  language  (unless  mamakd,  'mine',  is  to  be  so  regarded);  and  they  are 
not  common  in  the  later:  thus,  a&maka  (not  quotable),  ^flaxen\  mdnojnaka 
(not  quotable),   'attractiveness^  ramaniyaka,  ^delightfulness'. 

2.  Of  t7rd(iftt-derivatives  in  tfca,  the  Veda  furnishes  a  very  few  cases : 
vasafUika,  Wernar,  vSrsika,  ^of  the  rainy  season',  hdtmarUikaf  'wintry'  (none 
of  them  in  RY.);  AY.  has  kairatikd^  'of  the  Kiratas',  apparent  fern,  to  a 
maso.  kdiratakaj  which  is  not  found  till  later.  Examples  from  a  more  re- 
cent period  (when  they  become  abundant)  are :  vaidika,  'relating  to  the  Yedas', 
dharmika,  'religious',  ahrUka,  'daily',  vdinayikaj  'well-behaved',  dauvdrikaf 
'doorkeeper',  ndiyayika,  'Torsed  in  the  Nyaya'. 

1223.  Several  suffixes,  mostly  of  rare  occurrence  and  ques- 
tionable character,  contain  a  ^T  n  as  consonantal  element,  and  may 
be  grouped  together  here. 

a.  With  ana  are  made,  apparently,  a  pair  of  derivatives  in  RY.  from 
primitives  in  u:  thus,  hhfgavdna^  vdsavdna. 

.b.  With  dni  (which  is  perhaps  the  corresponding  feminine)  are  made  a 
number  of  wife-names :  thus,  indrdnt,  varundnt  (these,  with'  UQindranij  pu- 
ruk&Udntf  mttdgaldnlf  are  found  in  RY.),  rudrdnlj  mdtuldni,  'maternal  un- 
cle's wife',  kscUriyanlj   'wife  of  a  kshatriya^  (not  quotable). 

e.  The  feminlnes  in  m  and  km  from  masculine  stems  in  ta  have  been 
already  noticed  above  (1176d).  From  pdtij  'master,  husband',  the  feminine 
is  pdtrd,  bot^  as  independent  word,  'spouse',  and  as  final  of  an  adjective 
compound :  thus,  devdpatrUj  'having  a  god  for  husband',  sfndhupatfd,  ^having 
the  Indus  as  master'.  And  the  feminine  of  panudy  'rough',  is  in  the  older 
language  sometimes  pdruml. 

d.  With  ina  are  made  a  full  series  of  adjective  derivatives  from  the 
wovdt  with  final  ano  (407  fT.);  they  are  accented  usually  upon  the  penalt, 
but  sometimes  on  the  final ;  and  the  same  word  has  sometimes  both  acoentfi : 
for  example,  apaetnaj  mcTfia,  prdeina,  arvdcina  and  arvadndf  praUeina  and 
jiraiietnd,  sandeind.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  other  adljectives,  earlier  and 
later:  examples  are  sanhvaUarXna,  'yearly',  pravrfina^  'of  the  rainy  season', 
Difvajtadrutf  'of  all  people',  jnaiakudna,  'of  known  family',  adhvaninaj 
'traveller'  {ddhvan^  'way'),  dfvtrMy  'day's  journey  on  horseback'  (dpva,  'horse'). 

e«   With  ena  is  made  sdmidhend,  from  $am{dhy  with  initial  strengthening. 
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f.  A  few  words  in  inUf  having  posseBsive  meaning  —  as  malina,  grngina, 
(said  to  be  accented  on  the  final)  —  are  doubtless  transfers  of  adjectives  in 
in  (1230)  to  the  a-declension ;  compare  1209  c. 

g.  The  adjectives  made  with  simple  na  fall  under  another  head  (below, 
1246d),  except  the  almost  isolated  strdfnaf  *  woman's',  from  strl,  with  initial 
strengthening  (its  correlative,  pawhtna,  occurs  late). 

1224.  Certain  suffixes  containing  a  R  m  may  be   similarly 

grouped. 

a.  With  ima  are  made  a  small  number  of  adjectives  from  nouns  in  tra: 
thus,  khanflrimay  ^made  by  digging',  krtrima,  *artiflciar,  putrima,  ^purified*. 
Also  agrimd,  *foremo8t',   (RV.:  the  ma  having  perhaps  an  ordinal  value). 

b.  The  uses  of  simple  ma  in  forming  superlatives  (474)  and  ordinals 
(487)  have  been  already  noticed,  and  the  words  thus  made  specified;  ddimd 
is  further  given  by  the  grammarians,  but  is  not  quotable  until  a  very  recent 
period. 

O.  A  few  neuter  abstracts  end  in  mna:  thus,  dyumndj  'brightness', 
nrmndy  'manliness';  and,  ftom  particles,  nimndj  'depth',  and  mmnd,  'welfare'. 
The  suffix  comes  perhaps  from  man  with  an  added  a. 

d.  For  the  words  showing  a  final  min,  see  below,   1231. 

1225.  IRI  maya.  With  this  suffix  are  formed  adjectives 
signifying   ^made  Or  composed  or  consisting  of\ 

The  accent  is  always  on  the  penult.  Before  the  m,  the  final  of  the 
primitive  is  in  general  treated  as  in  external  combination:  thus,  mnrnidifaf 
'made  of  earth'  (mrdj^  vdnmdyaj  consisting  of  utterance'  (vdcj,  Ujomdya^ 
'made  up  of  brightness',  adomdya,  ^of  the  nature  of  what  is  yonder'  (^B.); 
but  in  the  Yeda  are  found  manasmdya  and  nabhasmdya,  with  ayasmdya, 
which  is  allowed  in  the  later  language  alongside  ayomdya.  RV.  has  sumdya^ 
'of  good  make'  (aC,  'well'),  and  kimmdya,  *made  of  what?' 

The  suffix  maya  is  perhaps  by  origin  a  derivative  noun  ()/ma)- in  com- 
position, but  it  has  at  any  rate  the  full  value  of  a  suffix  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  language. 

1226.  ;[  ra,  A  few  derivative  adjectives  are  made  with 
this  suffix.  Accent  and  treatment  of  the  primitive  are  va- 
rious. 

a.  With  simple  addition  of  ra  are  made,  for  example :  pdhsurd,  'dusty'^ 
-<Tira  (also  -fRia)  in  afrird,  *ugly',  dhwnrd,  'dusky'  (dhumd,  'smoke*), 
madhura  (late),  'sweet'. 

In  an  example  or  two,  there  appears  to  be  accompanying  initial  strength- 
ening:  thus,  Sgnldhraj  'of  the  fire-kindler'  (agnidh),  fdnkurd,  'stake-like'' 
(gankC). 

b.  With  an  inorganic  vowel  before  the  ending  are  made,  for  example, 
midhiraj  'wise%  rathirdj  'in  a  chariot';  karmdra,  'smith';  dcaitura  (late)^ 
'tusked';  and  others  of  obscure  connections. 
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c.  The  use  of  ra  in  forming  a  few  words  of  comparative  meaning  was 
noticed  above  (474)^  and  the  words  so  made  were  given. 

1227.  5r  la.  This  and  the  preceding  suffix  are  really 
hut  two  forms  of  the  same.  In  some  words  they  exchange 
with  one  another,  and  ^  la  is  usually,  hut  not  always,  the 
later  form  in  use. 

Examples  are:  bahtddf  'abundant',  madhuld  (later  mcK^^ura)  and  madkvlaf 
'sweet',  bhlmala,  'fearful',  Jivald,  'lively',  aQlild  (and  apnr<J),  'wretched; 
with  a,  vdcala,  'talkative'  (late);  with  i,  phenilay  'foamy'  (late:  phena);  with 
u,  vdtula  and  vatulaj  'windy'  (late:  vdta)]  and  mdtulaj  'maternal  uncle', 
is  a  somewhat  irregular  formation  from  matfy   'mother'. 

The  later  language  has  a  few  adjectives  in  lu,  as  krpdlu  and  daydlu, 
'compassionate'. 

1228.  ST  va.  A  small  numher  of  adjectives  have  this 
ending  (accented,  added  to  an  unaltered  primitive). 

a.  Thus,  arnavdj  'billowy',  ke^avd,  'hairy';  rdsndvd,  'girded';  anjivd, 
'slippery',  ^antivdy   'tranquillizing',  ^raddhivd,   'credible'. 

b.  There  are  a  very  few  adjectives  in  vala  and  vaya  which  may  be 
noticed  here.*  thus,  krsivald^  'peasant'  [krsi,  'ploughing'),  ^ikhdvala  and  dan- 
tdvala  (late);  druvdyaj  'wooden  dish'. 

e.  With  vya  are  made  two  or  three  words  from  names  of  relationship : 
thus,  pitrvya^   'paternal  uncle',  hhrdtrvya,   'nephew,  enemy'. 

1229.  5r  ga,  A  very  few  adjectives  appear  to  he  made 
by  an  added  ending  of  this  form. 

Thus,  romaod  or  loma^d^  'hairy',  itaQQj  'hasting',  habhLu^d  or  babhruQdy 
'brownish',  t/uvaQd,   'youthful'. 

Many  of  the  adjective  derivatives  already  treated  have  some- 
times a  possessive  value,  the  general  meaning  of  ^being  con- 
cerned with,  having  relation  to'  being  specialized  into  that  of 
'being  in  possession  of.  But  there  are  also  a  few  distinctively 
possessive  suffixes ;  and  some  of  these,  on  account  of  the  un- 
limited freedom  of  forming  them  and  the  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence, are  very  conspicuous  parts  of  the  general  system  of  deri- 
vation.    These  will  be  next  considered. 


1230.  ^  in.  Possessive  adjectives  of  this  ending  may 
he  formed  almost  unlimitedly  from  stems  in  ^T  a  or  ^  a, 
and  are  sometimes  (but  very  rarely)  made  from  stems  with 
other  finals. 

A  final  vowel  disappears   before  the    suffix.     The    accent  is 
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always  in.  As  to  the  inflection  of  these  adjectives  see  above, 
488  ff.  They  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  in  the  older  lan- 
guage,  and  are  equally  or  more  numerous  in  the  later. 

a.  Examples  from  a-stems  are:  a^vin^  'possessing  horses\  dhanin^ 
'wealthy',  pakiin,  'winged',  balin,  'strong',  bhagfn^  'fortunate',  vajrCn,  'wield- 
ing the  thunderbolt',  ^ikhandin,  'crested',  hastin,  'possessing  hands',  soda^n^ 
'of  sixteen',  gardabhanadfn^  'having  an  ass's  voice',  hrdhmavarcasin^  'of  emin- 
ent sanctity',  sadhudtvin^  'having  luck  at  play',  hacidarthin^  'having  errands 
everywhither';  —  from  a-stems,  manlffnj  'wise',  ^ikhin^  'crested',  ftaj/ih,  'pious'. 

b.  The  examples  from  other  stems  are  only  sporadic :  thus,  from  t-stems, 
abhimatin^  'plotting  against',  ardn^  'gleaming',  urmin^  'billowy',  khadfnj 
'spangled',  and  perhaps  atithfn,  'wandering';  in  surabhfntara,  the  nasal  is 
rather  a  euphonic  insertion,  to  break  the  succession  of  light  syllables;  — 
from  stems  in  an,  varmint  'cuirassed';  —  from  stems  in  as,  retin,  'rich  in 
seed',  probably  vardn^  n.  pr.:  and  Qavasfn  and  sahasin  (unless  these  come 
through  stem-forms  in  -sa). 

c.  It  was  noticed  above  (1188)  that  derivatives  of  this  form  often  have 
a  value  equivalent  to  that  of  present  participles;  and  that  the  suffix  is  used, 
both  earlier  and  later,  in  the  manner  of  a  primary  suffix,  making  words  of 
such  value  directly  from  roots.  The  originally  secondary  character  of  the 
whole  formation  is  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  frequent  use  in  the  same 
manner  of  words  bearing  an  unmistakably  secondary  form,  as  praQnihj  garhMn^ 
jurninj  dhumfn^  paripanthfn,  pravepanfrif  matsarCn;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  occurrence  of  reverted  palatals  (216)  before  the  m,  which  could  only 
be  as  in  replaced  a:  thus,  arkfrif  -hhangfrij  -sangin^  and  -rdktn. 

d.  In  three  or  four  sporadic  cases,  a  y,  preceded  by  a,  appears  before 
in:  thus,  svadhidyin  (VS.:  TB.  -vin;  the  y  is  here  evidently  an  insertion: 
258),  sfkaytn,  dhanvdyfn,  and  dtatdyin  (VS.:  TS.  -vih),  which  is  found  also 
in  the  later  language.  RV.  has  only  mardyfn  (value?)  and  rtayfn  (apparently 
through  a  rtayd  [1149]  from  the  denominative  rtdy).  To  assume  for  these 
a  suffix  yin  is  quite  needless. 

1281.  iq^  min.  With  this  suffix  are  made  an  extremely 
small  number  of  possessive  adjectives. 

In  the  old  language,  the  words  in  min  have  the  aspect  of  derivatives 
in  in  from  nouns  in  ma,  although  in  two  or  three  cases  —  iamfn^  rgmin, 
krudhm€n  in  RV.,  vdgmfn  in  ^B.  —  no  such  nouns  are  found  in  actual  use 
beside  them.  In  the  later  language,  min  is  used  as  independent  element  in 
a  very  few  words :  thus,  gomin,  'possessing  cattle',  avamin  (Sutras  and  later), 
'master,  lord'  [sva,   'own'). 

1282.  ilR  vin.  The  adjectives  made  with^this  suffix  are 
also  not  at  all  numerous.  They  have  the  same  meanings 
with  those  in  ^  in. 

The  RV.  has  ten  adjectives  in  vin  {ayudhvCnj  so-called,    is    doubtless  a 
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gemnd  in  tvl:  a-yudh-ivi)'^  they  become  rathei  more  common  later.  Though 
for  them  may  be  suspected  a  similar  origin  to  those  in  yin  and  mm  (above), 
signs  of  it  are  much  less  clearly  traceable. 

The  majority  have  vin  added  after  as:  thus,  naemasvin,  'reverential', 
tapaavin,  'heated',  tejasvfn,  'brilliant'^  ya^svfn,  'beautiful';  and  gatasvtn, 
'possessing  hundreds'  (RV.),  has  an  inserted  «,  by  analogy  with  them.  Others 
have  a  (sometimes,  by  lengthening):  thus,  medhavfrij  mdyavin,  ctstrdvCnf 
'obedient  to  the  goad',  dvaydvCn^  'double-minded',  ubhaydvin,  'possessing  of 
both  kinds'.  More  rarely,  vin  is  added  after  another  consonant  than  s;  thus, 
vdgvtn,  dhrsadvih.  The  doubtful  word  vya^nuvin  (VS.,  once:  TB.  vyd^niya) 
appears  to  add  the  ending  (or  m,  with  euphonic  v)  to  a  present  tense-stem. 


1233.  cRT  vant.    Very  numerous  possessive  adjectives  are 

made  by  this  suffix,    from  noun-stems  of  every  form,    both 

in  the  earlier  language  and  in  the  later. 

The  accent  generally  remains  upon  the  primitive,  without 
change ;  but  an  accent  resting  on  a  stem-final,  if  this  be  any- 
thing but  d  or  a,  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  thrown  forward 
upon  the  suffix. 

A  final  vowel  —  oftenest  a,  very  rarely  u  —  is  in  many  words  lengthened 
in  the  older  language  (247)  before  this  ending,  as  in  composition.  Nouns 
in  an  retain  the  n. 

a.  Examples  of  the  normal  formation  are:  with  unchanged  accent, 
kefavant,  'hairy',  putrdvant,  'having  a  son',  prajdnanavant^  'procreative', 
punddrikavantj  'rich  in  lotuses',  hiranyavant^  'rich  in  gold',  apupdvant^ 
'having  cakes';  prajdvant,  'having  progeny',  Grndvant,  'wooly',  ddksindvantf 
'rich  in  sacrificial  gifts';  sdkkivant^  'having  friends',  saptarsfvant,  'accompanied 
by  the  seven  sages';  odctvant,  'powerful',  tdvipvant^  'vehement',  pdtnivant^ 
'with  spouse',  dhJvant^  'devoted',  dydvdprthivivant  (94),  'with  heaven  and 
earth';  visnuvant,  'accompanied  by  Vishnu';  dvrtvantj  'hither  turned',  apTfuant, 
'mixed  with  milk',  svhrvanty  'splendid',  ^arddvantj  'full  of  years',  pdyasvant, 
'rich',  tdmasvantj  'dark',  brdhmanvant,  'accompanied  with  worship',  rdmanvant, 
'hairy';  but  also  Idmavant  and  vrtrahavant  (PB.);  —  with  accent  on  the  suffix, 
affnivdnt,  'having  fire',  rayivdntj  'wealthy',  nrvdnt,  'manly',  padvdntj  'having 
feet',  nasvdntj   'with  nose',  dsanvdnt^  'having  a  mouth',  firsanvdnt,   'headed'. 

b.  With  final  stem-vowel  lengthened:  for  example,  d^vdvant  (beside 
d^vavant),  'possessing  horses',  sutdvantj  'having  soma  expressed',  vrmydvanty 
'of  virile  force'  (about  thirty  such  cases  occur  in  V.);  ^dktwant,  'mighty', 
svddhitivant,  'having  axes',  ghrnivant,  'hot';  vimvdnt,  'dividing'.  {v€su,  'apart'). 

c.  A  few  special  irregularities  are :  indrasvant,  with  8  added  to  the 
primitive;  kr^andvant,  with  anomalous  accent  (if  from  kr^ana,  'pearl');  and, 
from  particles,  antdrvant,  'pregnant',  and  visuvdnt  (just  quoted). 

d.  By  the  same  suffix  are  made  from  pronominal  roots  and  stems  ad- 
jectives in  which  is  shown  another  specialized  meaning,  that  of  'like  to, 
resembling'.    They  were  given  above  (617:  to  be  added  are  Jvant  and  kivant). 

27* 
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And  derivatives    from   nouns  in  the   older  langnsge  are  perhaps  occasionally 
to  be  understood  In  the  same  way:  e.  g.  {ndrasvant,   'like  Indra'. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  (1107)  that  the  adverb  of  comparison  in 
vdt  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  as  accusative  neuter  of  a  derivative  of 
this  class. 

e.  In  vivdsvant  or  vivasvant,  'shining'  (also  proper  name),  is  seen  a 
side-foimation  to  vivdsvan  (1169),  having  the  aspect  of  a  primary  derivative. 

f.  For  the  derivatives  in  vat  from  prepositions,  which  appear  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  suffix,  see  below,  1245f. 

^one  of  the  suffixes  beginning  with  v  show  in  the  Veda  resolution  of 
V  to  u. 

1284.  oR  van.  The  secondary  derivatives  in  this  suffix  be- 
long to  the  older  language,  and  are  a  small  number ,  of  which 
extremely  few  have  more  than  an  occurrence  or  two. 

They  have  the  aspect  of  being  produced  under  the  joint  influence  of 
primary  van  and  secondary  vant.  A  final  short  vowel  is  usually  lengthened 
before  the  suffix.  The  accent  is  various,  but  oftenest  on  the  penult  of  the 
stem.  The  feminine  (like  that  of  the  derivatives  in  primary  van:  1169, end) 
is  in  van. 

The  Vedic  examples  are :  from  a-stems,  rndv&n  or  rnavdn,  rtdvan  (and  f. 
-van],  rghdvan,  dhitdvan,  aatydvan,  sumnavdrif  and  maghdvan;  from  a-stems, 
aunftdvan,  8va4?idvan  (and  f.  -van);  from  i-stems,  amativdn,  arativdn, 
fnutivdn,  munvdn,  and  krsivan  (only  in  the  further  derivative  kSrsivana)] 
ftom  consonant-stems,  dtharvan,  samddvan,  sdJiovan  (bad  AV.  variant  to  BV. 
8ahdvan).  Somewhat  anomalous  are.  sahdvan  and  sahasdvan,  tndhanvan  (for 
indkanavan?)j  and  santlvan  (for  adnitivan?).  The  only  words  of  more  than 
sporadic  occurrence  are  rtdvan,  maghdvan,  dtharvan. 

1235.  ^TtT  mant.  This  is  a  twin-suffix  to  SftT  vant  (above, 
1283);  their  derivatiYes  have  the  same  value,  and  are  to 
some  extent  exchangeable  with  one  another.  But  possess- 
'ivf\  ^^®®  T^  mant  are  much  less  frequent  (in  the  older  lan- 
guage, about  a  third  as  many),  and  are  only  very  rarely 
made  from  o-stems. 

If  the  accent  of  the  primitive  word  is  on  the  final,  it  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  (three  quarters)  thrown  forward 
upon  the  added  suffix ;  otherwise,  it  maintains  its  place  un- 
changed. A  final  vowel  before  the  suffix  is  in  only  a  few  ca&- 
es  made  long.     Examples  are : 

a.  With  the  accent  of  the  primitive  unchanged:  kdnvamant,  and  ydr 
vamant,  ^rich  in  barley'  (these  alone  from  a-stems,  and  the  former  only 
occurring  once),  dvimant,  'possessing  sheep',  afdnimant,  'bearing  the  thunder- 
bolt',  dsadhtmant,  'rich  in   herbs',    vdftmant,    'carrying   an   axe',    vdsumant, 
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^posBessing  good  things',  mddhwnant,  *rich  in  sweets^  tvdftfmant^  ^accom- 
ptnied  by  Tyashtar',  hdtrmant,  *  provided  with  priests',  iyuamont,  4ong-Uved', 
jydtismant,  ^foU  of  brightness';  —  uUauHmant,  ^accompanied  with  meteors', 
jnliimantf?),  prasGmant,  'having  young  shoots',  gdmatU^  'rich  in  kine',  kor 
k^Uimant,  'hvioped',  vidyHnmant  (with  irregular  assimilation  of  t:  VS.  has 
also  kakCnmant),  'gleaming',  viHikmant,  'shining',  havUmant,  'with  libations'. 

b.    With  the  accent  thrown  forward  upon  the  ending :  agnimdnty   'having 

flre',    isiidhimdnt,  'with   a  quiver',   pofumdnt,    'possessing  cattle',    vdyumdnt, 

'with  wind',  pitfmdnt  (AY.  pitrmant),   'accompanied  by  the  Fathers',  matrmdnij 

.  'haying  a  mother';  no  long  final  vowels  are   found  before  the  suffix  in  this 

division,  &nd  only  once  a  consonant,  in  dasmdt  (RV.,  (ftice). 

0.  Protraction  of  a  final  vowel  is  seen  in  tvifimant^  dhrdjimani,  Mri- 
mant;  in  jy6tmmant  is  irregularly  inserted  an  l  (after  the  analogy  of  tdviai- 
mantj. 

1236.  It  has  been  seen  above  (especially  in  connection  with 
the  suffixes  a  and  ya)  that  the  neuter  of  a  derivative  adjective 
is  frequently  used  as  an  abstract  noun.  There  are^  however, 
two  suffixes  which  have  in  the  later  language  the  specific  office 
of  making  abstract  nouns  from  adjectives  and  nouns ;  and  these 
are  found  also,  more  sparingly  used,  in  the  oldest  language, 
each  having  there  one  or  two  other  evidently  related  suffixes 
beside  it. 

For  derivatives  of  the  same  value  made  with  the  suffix  ^^an,  see  above, 
1168.2. 

1237.  rTT  ta.  With  this  suffix  are  made  feminine  abs- 
tract nouns,  denoting  ^the  quality  of  being  so  and  so',  from 
both  adjectives  and  nouns. 

TTie  form  of  the  primitive  is  unchanged,  and  the  accent  is 
uniformly  on  the  syllable  preceding  the  suffix. 

Examples  (from  the  older  language)  are:  devdta,  'divinity',  virdta,  'man- 
liness', purusdta,  'human  nature',  handhdta^  'relationship',  vasCta,  'wealth'; 
nagndtd,  'nakedness',  auvirdtd^  'wealth  in  retainers',  anapatydtd,  'lack  of 
descendi^nts',  agdtd,  'poverty  in  cattle',  abrahmdtUj  'lack  of  devotion',  apra^ 
jditdy  'absence  of  progeny';  also  doubtless  tnmifid  (from  mndta\  although  the 
word  is  a  few  times  used  as  an  adjective  (like  fothtati  and  9aUfaiati:  see 
next  paragraph).    In  RV.  is  found  avfr«ta,  with  exceptional  accent. 

1238.  (ilJrt   tati,   fTIrT  ^«^.     These    suffixes    are  Vedic    only, 

and  the  latter  is  limited  to  RV.  Their  relationship  to  the  pre- 
ceding is  evident,  but  opinions  are  at  variance  as  to  its  nature. 
The  accent  is  as  in  the  derivatives  with  ta. 

The  quotable  examples  in  idti  are:  arishtdtdti,  'uninjuredness',  ayakS' 
m&tdti,  'freedom  from  disease',  grbhitdtati,  'the  being  seized',  jyesthdtdti, 
'supremaey',    devdtdtij  'divinity',   viuHtali,    'wealth',  ^drfUdti,    'good-fortnne', 
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sarvdtatiy  'completeness';  and,  with  exceptional  accent,  dstatati,  'home',  and 
ddkfatati,  'cleverness'.  Two  words  in  tdti  are  used  adjectlvely  (inorganically, 
by  apposition?):  ^drhtdti  (RV.,  twice;  and  AV.  xix.  44.  1,  in  MSS.),  and 
iatyatati  (RV.,  once:   voc). 

The  words  in  tat  (apparently  made  by  abbreviation  from  tdti)  occur  only 
in  a  case  or  two :  they  were  all  mentioned  above  (383  d.  2). 

1239.  ^  tva.    With  this  suffix  are  made  neuter  nouns, 

of  the  same  value  as  the  feminines  in  RT  ^  (above,   1237). 

The  neuter  abstracts  in  tva   are  in  the  older  language  con-* 
siderably  more  common  than  the  feminines  in  tUj   although  them- 
selves also  not  very  numerous.    The  accent  is  without  exception 
on  the  suffix. 

Examples  (from  the  older  language)  are :  amrtatvd,  'immortality',  devatvdy 
'divinity',  stibhagatvd^  'good-fortune',  ahamuttaratvdj  'struggle  for  precedency', 
fucitvdy  'purity',  patitvdj  'husbandshlp',  taranitvd,  'energy',  dlrghdyutvd, 
'long  life',  ^atrutvdf  'enmity',  bhrdtrtvd,  'brotherhood',  vrsatvdy  'virility',  mt- 
matvd,  'soulfulness',  maghavattvd,  'liberality',  raksastvdy  'sorcery'.  In  and- 
gdstvd  and  aprajdstvd,  there  is  a  lengthening  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  prim- 
itive; and  in  sduprajdstvd  (AY.,  once)  this  appears  to  be  accompanied  by 
initial  vrddhi  (sdubhagatvd  is  doubtless  from  sdHbhaga,  not  suhhdga).  In  vaa- 
atlvaritvd  (TS.)  there  is  shortening  of  final  feminine  i  before  the  suffix. 

In  isitatvdtd  (RV.,  once),  'incitedness',  and  purusc^vdtd  (RV.,  twice), 
'human  quality',  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  two  equlYalent  suffixes 
tva  and  td. 

The  V  of  tva  is  to  be  read  in  Veda  as  u  only  once  (rakaastudj. 

1240.  ^»T  ivana.  The  derivatives  made  with  this  suffix  are, 
like  those  in  tva,  neuter  abstracts.  They  occur  only  in  RV., 
and,  except  in  a  single  instance  (martiatvand) ,  have  beside  them 
equivalent  derivatives  in  tva.  The  accent  is  on  the  final,  and 
the  tva  is  never  resolved  into  tua. 

The  words  are :  kavitvand,  janitvand,  patitvand,  martiatvandj  mahitvand, 
vasutvand,  vrsatvand.  sakhitvand. 

1241.  A  few  suffixes  make  no  change  in  the  character  as 
part  of  speech  of  the  primitive  to  which  they  are  added,  but 
either  are  merely  formal  appendages,  leaving  th6  value  of  the 
word  yvhat  it  was  before,  or  make  a  change  of  degree,  or  in- 
troduce some  other  modification  of  meaning. 

1242.  The   suffixes    of  comparison  and  ordinal  suffixes 

have  for  the  most  part  been  treated  already,   and  need  only 

a  reference  here. 

a.  H^  tara  and  rW"  tama  are  the  usual  secondary  suffixes 
of  adjective  comparison :   respecting  their  use  as  such,   see  above, 
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471 — 8;  respecting  the  use  of  tama  as  ordinal  etc.  suffix,  see 
487 ;  respecting  that  of  their  accusatives  as  adverbial  suffixes  to 
prepositions  etc.,   see  1111  o. 

In  vftratdra  (RV.,  once:  perhaps  an  error)  the  accent  is  anomalous;  in 
mrdaydttama,  it  is  drawn  forward  to  the  final  of  the  participle,  as  often  in 
composition  (1309);  ^a^vattamd  (RV.)  has  the  ordinal  accent;  samvatsara- 
tamd  (§B.)  is  an  ordinal;  divatara  (RV.,  once:  an  error?)  is  an  ordinary 
adjective,  'of  the  day';  In  a^vatard^  *mule',  and  dhenustati^  *cow  losing  her 
milk',  the  application  of  the  suffix  is  peculiar  and  obscure;  in  rathamtara, 
name  of  a  certain  iamany  it  is  the  same. 

\}.  J^  ra  and  IT  »»a,  like  tar  a  and  tama,  have  a  comparative 
and  superlative  value ;  and  the  latter  of  them  forms  ordinals  : 
see  above,  474,  487. 

c.  51  thtty  like  tama  and  ma,  forms  ordinals  from  a  few 
numerals :   see  487. 

d.  ^{?[  iitha  forms  words  of  an  ordinal  character  from  hahu 
[hahutitha,  'many-eth')  and  tavant  (with  loss  of  a  ^  in  the  com- 
bination:  tavatitha,  'so-many-eth') ;  and,  it  is  said,  from  other 
words  meaning   'a  number  or  collection'   (gana,  pug  a,  mrngha). 

1243.  Of  diminutive  suffixes  there  are  none  in  Sanskrit 
with  clearly  developed  meaning  and  use.  The  occasional  em- 
ployment of  ka,  in  a  somewhat  indistinct  way,  to  make  dimin- 
utives,  has  been  noticed  above   (1222). 

1244.  Of  the  ordinary  adjective-making  suffixes,  given  above, 
some  occasionally  make  adjectives  from  adjectives,  with  slight  or 
imperceptible  modification  of  value.  The  only  one  used  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  this  way  is  ha:    as  to  which,   see  1222. 

1246.  A  few  suffixes  are  used  to  make  derivatives  from 
certain  limited  and  special  classes  of  words,  as  numerals  and 
particles.     Thus : 

a.  rHI  taya  makes  a  few  adjectives,  meaning  'of  so  many 
divisions  or  kinds'  (used  in  the  neuter  as  collectives),  from  nu- 
merals :  thus,  doitaya,  tritaya^  cdiustaya  (AV.),  sapt&taya  (?B.), 
astataya   (AB.),   d&qataya   (RV.). 

^*  f5  iy^  makes  a  few  adjectives  from  particles :  thus, 
nitya,  ^own',  nistya,  'strange',  amatya,  'companion',  dpafya  (as 
neut.  noun),  'descendants',  avistya,  'evident',  sdnutya,  'distant', 
tatratya  (late),  ^belonging  there';  and,  according  to  the  gramma- 
rians,  ihatya  and  kvdtya. 

The  y  of  tya  is  in  RV.  always  to  be  read  as  i  after  a  heavy  syllable. 

c.  ^  ta  forms  dvM  and  tritd,  also  muhurtd,  'moment',  and 
apparently  avatd,    'well   (for  water)'. 
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d.  With  ^  na  sue  mside  purandj  *  ancient',  vimnay  *  various', 
and  perhaps  samandj    ^like'. 

e.  With  fpT  tana  or  ^  ina  are  made  adjectives  from  ad- 
verbs, especially  of  time  :  thus,  pratnd,  ^ancient',  niitana  or  nutna, 
'present',  sanatdna  or  sandina,  *  lasting',  pratastdna,  *  early',  diva- 
tana  (late),  'of  the  day',  gvastana  (late),  *of  the  morrow' ;  PB.  has 
also  ivattana,  'belonging  to  thee'.  In  the  late  language  the  suf- 
fix is  used  sometimes  with  an  adjective  of  time  :    thus,    ciratna. 

f.  ^Rvat  makes  from  particles  of  direction  the  feminine 
nouns  mentioned  above   (383  d.  1). 

g.  oR?r  hata,  properly  a  noun  in  composition,  is  reckoned 
by'  the  grammarians  as  a  suffix  in  utkata,  nikata,  prakata,  vikata 
(RV. ,  once,  voc),  and  samkafa  (all  said  to  be  accented  on  the 
final). 

h.  Occasional  derivatives  made  with  the  ordinary  suffixes 
of  primary  and  secondary  derivation  from  numerals  and  particles 
have  been  noted  above:    thus,   see  ana   (1150.  2d),    ti  (1157.4), 

ant  (1172),    u    (I178h),    ayya    (1218),    ka   (1222a),    mna   (1224), 
maya   (1225),   vant  (1233  c). 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


FORMATION  OF  COMPOUND  STEMS. 

1246.  The  frequent  combination  of  declinable  stems 
with  one  another  to  form  compounds  which  then  are  treated 
as  if  simple^  in  respect  to  accent,  inflection,  and  construc- 
tion, is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  language,  from  its 
earliest  period. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  language  as  regards  the  length  and  intricacy  of  the 
combinations  allowed.  In  Veda  and  Brahmana,  it  is  quite  rare 
that  more  than  two  stems  are  compounded  together  —  except 
that  to  some  much  used  and  familiar  compound,  as  to  an  inte- 
gral word^  a  further  element  is  sometimes  added.  But  the  later 
the  period,  and,  especially,  the  more  elaborate  the  style,  the 
more  a  cumbrous    and   difficult  aggregate    of  elements,   abnegat- 
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ing  the  advantages  of  an  inflective  language,   takes  the  place  of 
the  due  syntactical  union  of  formed  words  into  sentences. 

1247.  Sanskrit  compounds  fall  into  three  principal 
classes : 

I.  Copulative  or  aggregative  compounds,    of  which 

the  members  are  syntactically  coordinate :  a  joining  together 

into    one   of  words    which  in   an  uncompounded  condition 

would  be  connected  by  the  conjunction   *and'. 

Examples  are  :  indravdrundUj  ^Indra  and  Varuna',  satyanrtS, 
'truth  and  falsehood',  krtakftdm,  'done  and  undone',  devagan- 
dharvamdnusoragaraksaaaSj  'gods  and  Oandharvas  and  men  and 
serpents  and  demons'. 

The  members  of  such  a  compound  may  obviously  be  of  any  number,  two 
or  more  than  two.  No  compound  of  any  other  class  can  contain  more  than 
two  members  —  of  which,  however,  either  or  both  may  be  compound,  or 
decompound  (below,  1248). 

II.  Determinative  compounds,  of  which  the  former 
member  is  syntactically  dependent  on  the  latter,  as  its  de- 
termining or  qualifying  adjunct:  being  either,  1.  a  noun 
limiting  it  in  a  case-relation,  or,  2.  an  adjective  or  adverb 
describing  it.  And,  according  as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other, 
may  be  distinguished  the  two  sub-classes :  A.  Dependent 
compounds ;  and  B.  Descriptive  compounds ;  their  differ- 
ence is  not  an  absolute  one. 

Examples  are :  of  dependent  compounds^  amitraseni,  'army 
of  enemies',  padodaka,  'water  for  the  feet',  ayurdu,  'life-giving', 
hdstakrta,  'made  with  the  hands';  of  descriptive  compounds,  ma- 
harsij  'great  sage',  prtyasakhty  'dear  friend',  amitra,  'enemy',  «w- 
krta,    'well  done'. 

These  two  classes  are  of  primary  value ;  they  have  under- 
gone no  unifying  modification  in  the  process  of  composition ; 
their  character  as  parts  of  speech  is  determined  by  their  final 
member,  and  they  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  equivalent 
phrases  by  giving  the  proper  independent  form  and  formal  means 
of  connection  to  each  member.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the 
remaining  class,  which  accordingly  is  more  fundamentally  distinct 
from  them  than  they  are  from  one  another. 

III.  Secondary  adjective  compounds,  the  value  of 
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which  is  not  given  by  a  simple  resolution  into  their  com- 
ponent parts,  but  which,  though  having  as  final  member  a 
noun,  are  themselves  adjectives.  These,  again,  are  of  two 
sub-classes:  A.  Possessive  compounds,  which  are  noun- 
compounds  of  the  preceding  class,  with  the  idea  of  'possess- 
ing' added,  turning  them  from  nouns  into  adjectives; 
B.  Compounds  in  which  the  second  member  is  a  noun  syn- 
tactically dependent  on  the  first:  namely,  1.  Prepositional 
compounds,  of  a  governing  preposition  and  following  noun; 
2.  Participial  compounds  (only  Vedic),  of  a  present  par- 
ticiple and  its  following  object. 

The  sub-class  B.  is  comparatively  quite  small,  and  its  second  division 
(participial  compounds)  is  hardly  met  with  even  in  the  later  Vedic. 

Examples  are  :  vtrasena,  ^possessing  a  hero-army',  prajakama, 
'having  desire  of  progeny',  tigmdgrnga,  'sharphomed',  hdritfisraj, 
'wearing  green  garlands';  atimatrdy  'excessive';  t/avaydddvemsy 
'driving  away  enemies'. 

The  adjective  compounds  are,  like  simple  adjectives,  liable  to  be  used, 
especially  in  the  neuter,  as  abstract  and  collective  nouns,  and  in  the  accus- 
ative as  adverbs;  and  out  of  these  uses  have  grown  apparent  special  classes 
of  compounds,  reckoned  and  named  as  such  by  the  Hindu  grammarians.  The 
relation  in  detail  of  the  classification  given  above  to  that  presented  in  the 
native  grammar,  and  widely  adopted  from  the  latter  by  the  European  gram- 
mars, will  be  made  clear  as  we  go  on  to  treat  the  classes  in  detail. 

1248.  A  compound  may,  like  a  single  word,  become  a 
member  in  another  compound,  and  this  in  yet  another  — 
and  so  on,  without  definite  limit.  The  analysis  of  any 
compound,  of  whatever  length  (unless  it  be  a  copulative), 
must  be  made  by  a  succession  of  bisections. 

Thus,  the  dependent  compound  purvajanmakrta,  'done  in  a  previous 
existence',  is  first  divisible  into  krta  and  the  descriptive  purvajanmarij  then 
this  into  its  elements;  the  dependent  sakalanitifdstratattvajnaf  'knowing  the 
essence  of  all  books  of  behavior',  has  first  the  root-stem  jna  {for  YJnS]^ 
'knowing',  separated  from  the  rest,  which  is  again  dependent;  then  this  is 
divided  into  tattva,  'essence',  and  the  remainder,  which  is  descriptive;  this, 
again,  divides  into  sakala,  'all',  and  niti^astra,  'books  of  behavior',  of  which 
the  latter  is  a  dependent  compound  and  the  former  a  possessive  [sa  and  kalUf 
'having  its  parts  together'). 
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1249.  The  final  of  a  stem  is  combined  with  the  initial  of 
another  stem  in  composition  according  to  the  general  rules  for 
external  combination :  they  have  been  given,  with  their  exceptions, 
in  chap.  III.,  above. 

a.  If  a  stem  has  a  distinction  of  strong  and  weak  forms^ 
it  regularly  enters  into  composition  as  prior  member  in  its  weak 
form ;   or,  if  it  has  a  triple  distinction  (311),  in  its  middle  form. 

That  is,  especially,  stems  in  r  or  ar^  at  oi  anty  ac  or  anc,  etc.,  show 
in  composition  the  forms  in  r,  at,  ac^  etc.;  while  those  in  an  and  in  usually 
lose  their  final  n,  and  are  combined  as  if  a  and  t  were  their  proper  finals. 

b.  Occasionally,  a  stem  is  used  as  prior  member  of  a  compound,  which 
does  not  appear,  or  not  in  that  form,  as  an  independent  word :  examples 
are  mahaj  *great'  (apparently  used  independently  in  Y.  in  accusative),  tuvi, 
•mighty'   (V.),  dvi,   'two'. 

C.  Not  infrequently,  the  final  member  of  a  compound  assumes  a  special 
form:  see  below,  1315. 

1250.  But  a  case-form  in  the  prior  member  of  a  compound 
is  by  no  means  rare,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  language. 
Thus: 

a.  Quite  often,  an  accusative,  especially  before  a  root-stem,  or  a  deriv- 
ative in  a  of  equivalent  meaning :  for  example,  patarhgd,  'going  by  flight', 
dhanamjayd,  'winning  wealth',  abhayarhkard,  'causing  absence  of  danger', 
pustimbhardj  'bringing  prosperity',  vdcaminkhayd,  'inciting  the  voice';  but 
also  sometimes  before  words  of  other  form,  as  hrdarhsdni,  'heart-winning', 
dQvamispij  'horse-desiring',  ^hhamydvan,  'going  in  splendor',  aubhdgamkdrana^ 
'making  happy'. 

b.  Much  more  rarely,  an  instrumental :  for  example,  giravrdh^  'increasing 
by  praise',  vdcistena^  'stealing  by  incantation',  krdtvdmagha,  'gladly  bestowing', 
hJioadketUf    'bright  with  light',  vidmanSpas,  'active  with  wisdom'. 

C.  Not  seldom,  a  locative;  and  this  also  especially  with  a  root-stem  6r 
a-derivative :  for  example,  agregd,  'going  at  the  head',  diviksft,  'dwelling  in 
the  sky',  vanesdh^  'prevailing  in  the  wood',  angeathd,  'existing  in  the  limbs', 
prosthcQaydy  'lying  on  a  couch',  suUkara,  'active  with  the  soma',  div€cara, 
'moving  in  the  sky';  dre^atru,  'having  enemies  far  removed',  sumnddpi,  'near 
in  favor',  mdderaghu,  'hasting  in  excitement';  apsujd,  'bom  in  the  waters', 
hrtavds,   'hurling  at  hearts'. 

d.  Least  often,  a  genitive:  thus,  rdydskamaj  'desirous  of  wealth'.  But 
the  older  language  has  a  few  examples  of  the  putting  together  of  a  genitive 
with  its  governing  noun,  both  members  of  the  combination  keeping  their  own 
accent:   see  below,  1267 d. 

e.  Excepting  occasionally,  where  case-forms  are  used,  there  is  no  desig- 
nation of  plural  meaning  by  plural  form ;  but  a  feminine  word,  where  clear- 
ness requires  it,  sometimes  keeps  its  distinctive  feminine  form. 

1251.  The  accent  of  compounds  is  very  various,  and  liable 
to  considerable  irregularity    even    within  the    limits    of  the  same 
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fonnation  ;   and  it  must  be  left  to  be  pointed  out  in  detail  below. 
All  possible  varieties  are  found  to  occur.     Thus : 

a.  Each  member  of  the  compound  retains  its  own  separate  accent.  Tkis 
is  the  most  anomalons  and  infrequent  method.  It  appears  in  certain  Yedic 
copulative  compounds  chiefly  composed  of  the  names  of  divinities  (so-called 
devata-dvandvas :  1266  ff.),  and  in  a  small  number  of  abrogations  partly 
containing  a  genitive  case-form  as  prior  member  (1267d). 

b.  The  accent  of  the  compound  is  that  of  its  prior  member.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  great  class  of  possessive  compounds;  but  also  in 
determinatives  having  the  participle  in  ta  or  na  as  final  member,  in  those 
beginning  with  the  negative  a  or  an^  and  in  other  less  numerous  and  im- 
portant classes. 

o.  The  accent  of  the  compound  is  that  of  the  final  member.  This  is 
not  on  so  large  a  scale  the  case  as  the  preceding;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
quite  common,  being  found  in  many  compounds  having  a  verbal  noun  or 
adjective  as  final  member,  in  compounds  beginning  with  the  numerals  dvi 
and  tri  or  the  prefixes  su  and  dus,  and  elsewhere  in  not  infrequent  exceptions. 

d.  The  compound  takes  an  accent  of  its  own,  independent  of  that  ef 
either  of  its  constituents,  on  its  final  syllable  (not  always,  of  course,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  preceding  case).  This  method  is  largely  followed: 
especially,  by  the  regular  copulatives,  and  by  the  great  mass  of  dependent 
and  descriptive  noun-compounds,  by  those  having  a  root-stem  as  final,  by 
most  possessives  beginning  with  the  negative  prefix;  and  by  others. 

e.  The  compound  has  an  accent  which  is  altered  from  that  of  one  of 
its  members.  This  is  everywhere  an  exceptional  and  sporadically  occurring 
case,  and  the  instances  of  it,  noted  below  under  each  formation,  do  not 
require  to  be  assembled  here.  Examples  are :  medhdsati  (midha)j  tildmi^a 
(t€la)f  khddihasta  (khdd{)f  ydvaydddveaas  (yavdyantj;  gakadhuma  (dhumd), 
amrta  (mrtdj,  auvtra  (vird),  tuvigrJva  (grivi).  A  few  words  —  as  vifwi, 
f€.rva,  and  sometimes  adrva  —  take  usually  a  changed  accent  as  prior  members 
of  compounds. 

I.  Copulative  Compounds. 

1262.  Two  or  more  nouns  —  much  less  often  adject* 
ives,  and,  in  an  instance  or  two,  adverbs  —  having  a  coord- 
inate construction,  as  if  connected  by  ^and',  are  sometimes 
combined  into  compounds. 

This  is  the  class  to  which  the  Hindu  grammarians  give  the 
name  of  dvandva,  ^pair,  couple';  a  dvandva  of  adjectives,  however, 
is  not  recognized  by  them. 

1258.  The  noun-copulatives  fall,  as  regards  their  in- 
flective form,  into  two  classes : 
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a.  llie  compound  has  the  gender  and  declension  of  its 
final  member,  and  is  in  number  a  dual  or  a  plural,  accord- 
ing to  its  logical  value,  as  denoting  two  or  more  than  two 
individual  things. 

Examples  are :  pranapanau,  'inspiration  and  expiration', 
vrihiyavauj  *rice  and  barley',  YksamSj  'verse  and  chant',  kapoto- 
tukdu,  'dove  and  owl',  candradttyau,  'moon  and  sun',  Tiaatyagvau^ 
'the  elephant  and  horse';  ajavdyas,  'goats  and  sheep',  devasurUSj 
'the  gods  and  demons',  atharvangirdsas,  'the  Atharvans  and  An- 
girases',  samhddhatandryds^  ^anxieties  and  fatigues',  Jiaatyagvds, 
'elephants  and  horses';  of  more  than  two  members  (no  examples 
quotable  from  the  older  language],  faydsanabhogdSj  'lying,  sitting, 
and  eating'^  brdhmanaksatriyavttgudrds,  'a  Brahman,  Kshatriya, 
Vai9ya,  and  ^udra',  rogagokapartiapabandhatuivyasandntj  'disease, 
pain,   grief,   captivity,   and  misfortune'. 

b.  The  compound,  without  regard  to  the  number  de- 
noted, or  to  the  gender  of  its  constituents,  becomes  a  neuter 
singular  collective. 

Examples  are :  istdpurtdm^  'what  is  offered  and  bestowed', 
ahordtrdm,  'a  day  and  night',  krtdkrtdm^  'the  done  and  undone', 
hhutabJiavydmj  'past  and  future',  ke^cLgma^ru,  'hair  and  beard', 
ahinaJculam,  'snake  and  ichneumon',  yulcdmaksikamatkunam,  'lice, 
fdes,  and  bugs'. 

1254.  a.  A  stem  in  r  as  prior  member  sometimes  takes  its  nominative 
form,  in  a:  thus,  piiafuirau,  'father  and  son',  hotapotaraUf  'the  invoker  and 
purifier  (priests)'. 

b.  A  consonant-stem  as  final  member  sometimes  adds  an  a  to  make  a 
neater  collective:  thus,  chatiropanaham,    'an  umbrella  and  a  shoe'. 

0.  The  grammarians  give  rales  as  to  the  order  of  the  elements  composing 
a  copulative  compound:  thus,  that  a  more  Important,  a  briefer,  a  vowel- 
initial  member  should  stand  first ;  and  that  one  ending  in  a  should  be  placed 
last.     Violations  of  them  all,  however,  occur. 

1255.  In  the  oldest  language  (RV.),  copulative  compounds 
such  as  appear  later  are  quite  rare,  the  class  being  chiefly  re- 
presented by  dual  combinations  of  the  names  of  divinities  and 
other  personages,   and  of  personified  natural  objects. 

a.  In  these  combinations,  each  name  has  regularly  and 
usually  the  dual  form,  and  its  own  accent ;  but,  in  the  very  rare 
instances  (only  3  occurrences  out  of  more  than  300)  in  which 
other  cases  than  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  are  formed,  the  final  member 
only  is  inflected. 
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Examples  are :  fndrasdmay  indravUnu^  fndrabrhaspdtij  agntsdmau,  tur-^ 
vdfdydduy  dyavaprthivTf  U8d:$andkta,  sQrydmSsa,  The  only  plural  is  indra- 
marutas  (voc).  The  cases  of  other  than  nominative  form  are  mitravdrunabhyam 
and  mitravdrunayos,  and  fndrdvdrunayos  (each  once  only). 

From  dydvdpfthivt  is  made  the  very  peculiar  genitive  divdsprthivydi 
(4  times :  AV.  has  dydvdprthivTbhydm  and  dydvdprthivyds). 

b.  In  one  compound,  parjdnyavata,  the  first  member  does  not  have  the 
dual  ending  along  with  the  double  accent  {indrandsatydj  voc,  is  doubtful  as 
to  accent).  In  several,  the  double  accent  is  wanting,  while  yet  the  double 
designation  of  number  is  present;  thus,  indrdpusnds  (beside  €ndrdpugdn3^ 
somdpusdbhydm  [somdpusand  occurs  only  as  voc),  vdtdparjanyS,  surydeandra- 
mdsd,  and  indrdgm  (with  indrdgnfbhydm  and  indrdgnyds):  somdrudrdU  is 
accented  only  in  (^^.  And  in  one,  indravdyu,  form  and  accent  are  both 
accordant  with  the  usages  of  the  later  language. 

c.  Of  other  copulatives,  like  those  made  later,  the  RY.  has  the  plural 
ajdvdyas,  the  duals  rkidmiy  satydnrtij  sd^andnaQani ;  also  the  neuter  col- 
lective istdpurtdmj  and  the  substantively  used  neuter  of  a  copulative  adjective, 
nilalohitdm.  Further,  the  neuter  plurals  ahordtrdniy  ^nycthemera",  and 
ukthdrkSj  'praises  and  songs',  of  which  the  final  members  as  independent 
words  are  not  neuter.  No  one  of  these  words  has  more  than  a  single  oc- 
currence. 

1256.  In  the  later  Vedic  (AV.),  the  usage  is  much  more 
nearly  accordant  with  that  of  the  classical  language,  save  that 
the  class  of  neuter  singular  collectives  is  almost  wanting. 

a.  The  words  with  double  dual  form  are  only  a  small  minority  (a  quarter, 
instead  of  three  quarters,  as  in  BY.);  and  half  of  them  have  only  a  single 
accent,  on  the  final:  thus,  besides  those  in  RY.,  bhavdrudrdu,  b?iavdcarvd& ; 
agndvimuj  voc,  is  of  anomalous  form.  The  whole  number  of  copulatives  is 
more  than  double  that  in  RY. 

b.  The  only  proper  neuter  collectives,  composed  of  two  nouns,  are 
kegaQma^rHy  'hair  and  beard',  dnjandbhyanjandm^  'salve  and  ointment',  and 
ka^ipupabarhnndm^  'mat  and  covering',  unified  because  of  the  virtual  unity 
of  the  two  objects  specified.  Neuter  singulars,  used  in  a  similar  collective 
way,  of  adjective  compounds,  are  (besides  those  in  RY.):  krtdkftdm^  'what 
is  done  and  undone'  (instead  of  'what  is  done  and  what  is  undone'),  cittdkuidm^ 
'thought  and  desire',  bhadrapdpdm,  'good  and  evil',  bhutabhavydm,  'past 
and  future'. 

1257.  Copulative    compounds    composed  of    adjectives 

which  retain  their  adjective  character  are  made  in  the  same 

manner,  but  are  in  comparison  very  rare. 

Examples   are :    guklakrma,    'light    and  dark' ,    sthalajattdaka, 

'terrestrial  and  aquatic',  used  distributively ;   and  vrttopina,    'round 

and   plump',   ^antanukuiaj    *  tranquil  and  propitious',    hfattasragra- 

johlna,     'wearing    fresh    garlands    and   free  from    dust',    msekadi- 
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gmacananta,    'beginning  with  conception  and  ending  with  burial', 
used  cumulatively. 

In  the  Yeda,  the  only  examples  noted  are  the  cumTilative  nilalohitd  and 
Uidyurtd  etc.,  used  in  the  neot.  sing,  as  collectives  (as  pointed  out  above), 
with  tamfadhumrA^  *dark  tawny';  and  the  distributive  dakainasavyl^  *right 
and  left',  saptamdstamd,  'seventh  and  eighth',  and  bhadrapapd,  'good  and 
bad'  (beside  the  corresponding  neut.  collective).  Such  combinations  as  sat- 
yanrtij  'truth  and  falsehood',  priydpriySniy  'things  agreeable  and  disagreeable', 
where  each  component  is  used  substantively,  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  ordinary  noun-compounds. 

1258.  In  accentuated  texts,  the  copulative  compounds  have 
uniformly  the  accent   (acute)   on  the  final  of  the  stem. 

Exceptions  are  only  a  case  or  two  in  AV.,  where  doubtless  the  reading 
is  false :  thus,  vatdparjanya  (once :  beside  -nydyos),  devamanusyhs  (once), 
brahmardjanyabhydm  (once :  part  of  the  MSS,). 

1259*  An  example  or  two  are  met  with  of  adverbial  copulatives :  thus, 
dhnrdivi,  'day  by  day',  sdydmpratar,  'at  evening  and  in  the  morning'.  They 
have  the  accent  of  their  prior  member. 

1260.  Repeated  words.  In  all  ages  of  the  language, 
nouns  and  adjectives  and  particles  are  not  infrequently  repeated, 
to  give  an  intensive,   or  a  distributive,   or  a  repetitional  meaning. 

Though  these  are  not  properly  copulative  compounds,  there  is  no  better 
connection  in  which  to  notice  them  than  here.  They  are,  as  the  older  lan- 
guage shows,  a  sort  of  compound,  of  which  the  prior  member  has  its  own 
independent  accent,  and  the  other  is  without  accent.  Thus :  jahy  hsdih 
vdrarh-varamf  'slay  of  them  each  best  man';  dive-dive  or  dydvi-dyavi,  'from 
day  to  day';  prd-pra  yajndpatim  iira^  'make  the  master  of  the  sacrifice  live 
on  and  on';  hhUyo-hhwydh,  ^vdh-^vah,  'further  and  further,  tomorrow  and  again 
tomorrow';  ikaydi-kayd,   'with  in  each  case  one'. 

Such  combinations  are  called  by  the  native  grammarians  dmredita,  're- 
peated\ 

1261.  Finally  may  be  noticed  in  passing  the  compound  numerals,  ikd- 
da^a^  '11',  dvivvk^ati^  '22',  trCgata^  '103',  cdtvhaahaaramf  '1004',  and  so  on 
(476  ff.),  as  a  special  and  primitive  class  of  copulatives.  They  are  accented 
on  the  prior  member. 

II.  Determinative  Compounds. 

1262.  A  noun  or  adjective  is  often  combined  into  a 
compound  with  a  preceding  determining  or  qualifying  wotd 
—  a  noun,  or  adjective,  or  adverb.  Such  a  compound  is 
conveniently  called  determinative. 
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1268.  This  is  the  class  of  compounds  which  is  of  most 
general  and  frequent  occurrence  in  all  branches  of  Indo- 
European  language.  Its  two  principal  divisions  have  been 
already  pointed  out:  thus,  A.  Dependent  compounds,  in 
which  the  prior  member  is  a  substantive  word  (noun  or  pro- 
noun or  substantively  used  adjective),  standing  to  the  other 
member  in  the  relation  of  a  case  dependent  on  it;  and 
B.  Descriptive  compounds,  in  which  the  prior  member  is 
an  adjective,  or  other  word  having  the  value  of  an  adject- 
ive, qualifying  a  noun;  or  else  an  adverb  or  its  equivalent, 
qualifying  an  adjective.  Each  of  these  divisions  then  falls 
into  two  sub-divisions,  according  as  the  final  member,  and 
therefore  the  whole  compound,  is  a  noun  or  an  adjective. 

The  whole  class  of  determinatives  is  called  by  the  Hindu 
grammarians  talpurusa  (the  term  is  a  specimen  of  the  class, 
meaning  *his  man') ;  and  the  second  division,  the  descriptives, 
has  the  special  name  of  harmadharaya  (of  obscure  application: 
the  literal  sense  is  something  like  'office-bearing').  After  their 
example,  the  two  divisions  are  in  European  usage  generally 
known  by  these  two  names  respectively. 

A.  Dependent  Compounds. 
1264.  Dependent  Noun-compounds.  In  this  di- 
vision, the  case-relation  of  the  prior  member  to  the  other 
may  be  of  any  kind;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  re- 
lations of  one  noun  to  another,  it  is  oftenest  genitive,  and 
least  often  *  accusative . 

Examples  are  :  of  genitive  relation,  devaseni,  'army  of  gods', 
yamadutdf  'Yama's  messenger',  ^wafoH,  'the  world  of  the  living' , 
indradhanus,  Tndra's  bow',  hraknuigavi,  'the  Brahman's  cow', 
vtsaffiriy  'poison-mount',  mi^ra^&^a,  'acquisition  of  friends',  mur- 
kha^tani,  'hundreds  of  fools',  virasenasutay  'Virasena's  son',  ra- 
jendra,  'chief  of  kings',  ctsmatputras,  'our  sons',  tcLdvctcas,  'his 
words';  —  of  dative,  padodaka,  'water  for  the  feet',  mwanicaya^ 
^accumulation  for  a  month';  —  of  instrumental,  atmasadfgya,  'like- 
ness with  self',  dhanyarthay  'wealth  acquired  by  grain',  dharma- 
painty  'lawful  spouse' ,  pitrhandk&,  'paternal  relation' ;  —  of  ablative, 
apsarahsamhfiava,    'descent  from  a  nymph',   madviyoga,    'separation 
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from  me',  tmtrabhaya,  'fear  of  a  thief:  —  of  locative,  jalakrida, 
*  sport  in  the  water',  gramavamt  *ahode  in  the  village';  —  of  ac- 
cusative, nagaraganumay    'going  to  the  city'. 

1266.  Dependent  Adjective-compounds.  In 
this  division,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  compounds 
have  an  ordinary  adjective  as  final  member;  but  usually  a 
participle  or  a  derivative  of  agency  with  the  value  of  a  par- 
ticiple. The  prior  member  stands  in  any  case-relation  which 
is  possible  in  the  independent  construction  of  such  words. 

Examples  are :  of  locative  relation,  athdUpakoa,  ^cooked  in  a 
pot',  agvakovida,  'knowing  in  horses',  vayahsama,  'alike  in  age', 
ytuiAisfhira,    'steadfast  in  battle',   tana^hhra,    'beautiful  in  body'; 

—  of  instrumental,  mairsadrfa,  'like  his  mother' ;  —  of  dative,  gohita, 
'good  for  cattle';  —  of  ablative^  hhavadanga,  'other  than  you',  tar- 
nmgacancalatara,  'more  mobile  than  the  waves';  —  of  genitive, 
hharaia^re^?ia,  'best  of  the  Bharatas',  dvifottama,  'foremost  of  Brah- 
mans' :  —  with  participial  words,  in  accusative  relation,  vedavid, 
'Veda-knowing',  annadd,  'food-eating',  tanup&na,  'body-protect- 
ing', satgavadln,  'truth-speaking',  patiragatay  'committed  to  papeo:' 
(lit'ly  'gone  to  a  leaf);  —  in  instrumental,  madkuphf  'cleansing 
with  honey',  svagdndcrtay  'self-made',  indragupta,  'protected  by 
Indra',  mdyahtna,  'deserted  by  (=  destitute  of)  knowledge' ;  —  in 
locative,  hfdayavidh,  'piercing  in  the  heart',  rtvij'y  'sacrificing  in 
due  season',  dwicara,  'moving  ia  the  sky';  —  in  ablative,  rajya- 
hhrasta,    'fallen  from  the  kingdom',  vrkahhlia,    'afraid  of  a  wolf; 

—  in  dative,   garandgatay    'come  for  refuge'. 

1266.  We  take  up  now  some  of  the  principal  groups  of 
compounds  falling  under  these  two  heads,  in  order  to  notice 
their  specialities  of  formation  and  use,  their  relative  frequency, 
their  accentuation,   and  so  on. 

1267.  Compounds  having  as  final  member  ordinary  nouns 
(such,  namely,  as  do  not  distinctly  exhibit  the  character  of  verbal 
nouns,  of  action  or  agency)  are  quite  common.  They  are  regu- 
larly and  usually  accented  on  the  final  syllable,  without  reference 
to  the  accent  of  either  constituent.  Examples  were  given  above 
(1264). 

a.  A  principal  exceptfon  with  repaid  to  accent  is  p&tiy  'master,  lord', 
compounds  with  which  nsnally  retain  the  accent  of  the  prior  member:  thns, 
prajdpaUy  vdiupati,  dtiikipati,  gdpati  (compare  the  yerbal  nouns  in  ti,  below, 
1274).  Bat  in  a  few  words  ^dti  retains  its  own  accent:  thus,  vifpdtt, 
pafupdti,  etc.;  and  the  more  general  rule  is  followed  in  apsardpatf  and 
vrdjapati  (in  AV.). 
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b.  Other  exceptions  are  sporadic  only:  for  example,  ianarijan^  deva- 
vdrmati,  MranyaUjcUj  prianahdvOj  fakadhQma  (but  dhumd);  vaeastena. 

o.  The  appearance  of  a  case^form  in  such  compounds  is  rare :  examples 
are  vacdstenaj  ueeaih^ravaSy  ucedirghofa,  duribhaa  (the  three  last  in  possessive 
application). 

d.  A  number  of  compoands  are  accented  on  both  members :  thus, 
Cdeipdtij  tddaspdii,  bfhaspdti,  vdnaapdti,  rdtkaapdti,  jdspdti  (also  jdspatijy 
ndrdcdhsaf  tdnundpat  {tanu  as  independent  word),  ^dnah^ipa. 

1268.  The  compounds  having  an  ordinary  adjective  as  final 
member  are   (as  abready  noticed)   comparatively  few. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  scanty  examples  occurring  in  the 
older  language,  they  retain  the  accent  of  the  prior  member:  thus,  gdviapiira 
(AV.  gavisthira),  mdderaghu,  yajnddhira,  sUmavipraj  tildmifra  (but  tda);  bnt 
krstapacydy   'ripening  in  cultivated  soir. 

1269.  The  adjective  dependent  compounds  having  as  final 
member  the  bare  root  —  or,  if  it  end  in  a  short  vowel,  gener- 
ally with  an  added  t  —  are  very  numerous  in  all  periods  of 
the  language,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  noticed  [thus,  383  ff., 
1147).     They  are  accented  on  the  root. 

a.  In  a  very  few  instances,  the  accent  of  words  having  apparently  this 
origin  is  otherwise  laid:  thus,  dnsatra,  dfuavi^,  svivrj. 

b.  Before  a  final  root-stem  appears  not  very  seldom  a  case-form:  for 
example,  patenhgdj  giravrdh^  dhiydjUr,  akanayadrHhy  hrdisprf,  divispfc,  vanesdhj 
divisddj  angesfhs,  hrtsvdt,  prtautOr,  apmjd. 

o.  The  root-stem  has  sometimes  a  middle  or  passive  value:  for  ex- 
ample, manoyiij,  'yoked  (yoking  themselves)  by  the  will',  hrdayavidh,  'pierced 
to  the  heart\ 

1270.  Compounds  made  with  verbal  derivatives  in  a,  both 
of  action  and  of  agency,  are  numerous,  and  take  the  accent 
usually  on  their  final  syllable  (as  in  the  case  of  compounds  with 
verbal  prefixes  :   1148.  5). 

Examples  are:  hastagrabhd,  'hand-grasping',  devavandd,  'god-praising', 
haviradd,  'devouring  the  offering*,  bhuvanaeyavdj  'shaking  the  world',  vrd- 
tyabruvdy  'calling  one's  self  a  vrdtya^;  akaapardjayd^  'failure  at  play',  vaaatkard, 
'utterance  of  va8hat\  goposd^  *  prosperity  in  cattle',  angajvard,  'pain  in  the 
limbs'. 

a.  In  a  few  instances,  the  accent  is  (as  in  compounds  with  ordinary 
Adjectives:  above,  1268)  that  of  the  prior  member:  thus,  marCdvrdha, 
suUkara  (and  other  more  questionable  words).  And  dUgha,  'milking,  yielding', 
is  so  accented  as  final:  thus,  madhudHghay  kdmadHgha. 

b.  Case-forms  are  especially  frequent  in  the  prior  members  of  compounds 
with  adjective  derivatives  in  a,  showing  ^no^strengthening  of  the  root :  thus, 
for  example,  ahhayanikardj  yudhifhgamd,  dhanamjaydy  puraihdard,  vi^/rni- 
bhardj  divakard,  tcdpe^ydy  divistambhd. 
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1271.  Compounds  with  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives  in  ana 
are  very  numerous,  and  have  the  accent  always  on  the  radical 
syllable  (as  in  the  case  of  compounds  with  verbal  prefixes: 
1160.  1  o). 

Examples  are:  yu^avSLf^ana^  'hair-increasing',  aywpraX&fona^  'life- 
lengthening',  ianu-piwi^  'body-protecting',  devahidana,  'hatred  of  the  gods', 
pufhsiivanaj  'giving  birth  to  males'. 

a.  A  very  few  apparent  exceptions  as  regards  accent  are  really  cases 
where  the  derivative  has  lost  its  verbal  character :  thus,  ycanasadandj  'Yama's 
realm',  achddvidhanOf   'means  of  protection'. 

b.  An  accusative-form  Is  sometimes  found  before  a  derivative  in  ana: 
thns,  saruparhkdrana^  ayakamairhkdrana,  subkagarhkdrana,  vanaiUkdrana. 

1272.  a.  The  action-nouns  in  ya  (1218)  are  not  infre- 
quent in  composition  as  final  member,  and  retain  their  own 
proper  accent  (as  in  combination  with  prefixes). 

Sufficient  examples  were  given  above  (1213). 

b.  The  same  is  tnie  of  the  equivalent  feminines  in  yd:  see  abeve, 
1213d. 

c.  The  gerundives  in  ya  (1213)  hardly  occur  in  the  older  language  in 
combination  with  other  elements  than  prefixes.  The  two  mvibkaryh  and 
prathamavasyh  (the  latter  a  descriptive)  have  the  accent  of  the  independent 
words  of  the  same  form ;  balavijnayd  and  dgvahudhya  (?)  are  inconsistent  with 
these  and  with  one  another. 

1273.  Compounds  made  with  the  passive  participle  in  ta 
or  na  have  the  accent  of  their  prior  member  (as  do  the  combi- 
nations of  the  same  words  with  prefixes:   1085a). 

Examples  are:  hdHdkria^  'made  with  the  hand',  virdjata^  'born  of  a 
hero',  ghdaabuddhay  'awakened  by  noise',  prajSpatiirsta,  'created  by  Prajapati'; 
and,  of  participles  combined  with  prefixes,  iridrapra«u(a,  "incited  by  Indra', 
hfhcupdtipranultaf  'driven  away  by  Brihaspati',  ulkdbhViaia,  'struck  by  a 
thunderbolt'. 

a.  AY.  has  the  anomalous  aptdsaih^ita. 

b.  A  number  of  exceptions  occur,  in  which  the  final  syllable  of  the 
compound  has  the  accent:  for  example,  agnitaptdy  indrotd,  pitirvittd,  ratha- 
krttdf  haviprapcutd. 

c.  One  or  two  special  usages  may  be  noticed.  The  participle  gata, 
'gone  to',  as  final  of  a  compound,  is  used  in  a  loose  way  in  the  later  lan- 
guage to  express  relation  of  various  kinds :  thus,  jagatigatc^  'existing  in  the 
world',  tvadgata,  'belonging  to  thee',  aakhlgata,  'relating  to  a  friend',  etc. 
The  participle  bhuta,  'been,  become',  is  used  In  composition  with  a  noun  as 
hardly  more  than  a  grammatical  device  to  give  it  an  adjective  form:  thus, 
idarh  tamobhutam,  'this  creation,  being  darkness  (existing  in  the  condition 
of  darkness)';  tath  ratnabhtitafh  lokasya,  'her,  being  the  pearl  of  the  world'; 
and  so  on. 

28* 
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The  other  participles  do  net  oocQr  m  flne]4  of  eMspoiuids  except  in  rare 
and  sporadic  cases:  thne»  gamkandbruvan^f  ^calling  himaelf  Gtontama". 

1274.  Compounds  with  derivatiyes  in  ti  have  (like  com- 
binations with  the  prefixes:  1157.  Id)  the  accent  of  the  prior 
member. 

Examples  are :  dhdnasati,  Winning  of  wealth',  86majnU,  'soma-drinklDg\ 
devdhutif  invocation  of  the  gods',  ndmaukU,  'utterance  of  homage',  havyddati^ 
'presentation  of  offerings'. 

tn  nemddhiii,  medhdsatit  vanddkiti  [all  RT.))  ^^^  accent  of  the  prior 
member  is  changed  from  pennlt  to  final. 

Where  the  verbal  character  of  the  derivative  Is  lost,  the  general  rale  of 
final  accent  (1267)  is  followed:  thus,  devdhetf,  *  weapon  of  the  gods',  deva- 
gumaU^  'favor  of  the  gods'. 

In  sarvajyanif  'loss  of  everything',  the  accent  is  that  of  compounds  with 
ordinary  nonns. 

1276.  Compounds  with  a  derivative  in  in  as  final  member 
have   (as  in  all  other  eases]  the  accent  on  the  in. 

Thus,  uktha^ansfn,  'psalm-singing',  vrataearin,  'vow-performing',  ridbha- 
day€n,  'bnllock-glvlng',  aatyavddfn,  'trath-speaking',  ffonipratodCn,  'thigh- 
ponnding'. 

1276.  There  is  a  group  of  compounds  with  derivatives  in 
i,  having  the  accent  on  the  penult  or  radical  syllable. 

Thus,  piUhirdkfL  'road-protecting',  havlrmdthi,  'sacrifice-disturbing', 
StmadUsi,  'sonl-harming',  pathisddi,  'sitting  in  the  path',  sahoMdri,  'strength- 
bearing',  vasuvdni,  'winning  good  things',  dhanoBdnif  'gaining  wealth';  and, 
from  reduplicated  root,  utuedkri,   'making  room'. 

Compounds  with  *8dni  and  -vdni  are  especially  frequent  in  Veda  and 
BrShmana.  As  independent  words,  noHns,  these  are  accented  san€  and  van£. 
Combinations  with  prefixes  do  not  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  establish  a 
distinct  rule,  but  they  appear  to  be  oftenest  accented  on  the  suffix  (1156. 2d). 

From  yhan  are  made  in  composition  -ghni  and  -ghnly  with  accent  on 
the  ending:  thus,  aahasraghnf,  akighnij  ^aghni;  -<iAt  from  ydha  (1155.2e) 
has  the  accent  in  its  numerous  compounds :  thus,  imdkC,  garbhadhi,  puchadhf: 
dfadhi  and  p^urasfidhi  are  probably  of  other  derivation. 

1277.  Compounds  with  derivatives  in  van  have  (like  com- 
binations with  prefixes:  1169.  lb)  the  accent  of  the  final  mem- 
ber —  namely,  on  the  radical  syllable. 

Thus,  8omapivany  'soma-diinking',  baladivan^  'strength-giving',  papa- 
hfivany  'evil-doing',  hahutAvan,  'much-yielding',  talpafivany  'lying  on  a 
couch',  drwddoan,  'sitting  on  a  tree',  agfHvcmy  f.,  'going  at  the  head'. 

a.  The  accent  of  the  (somewhat  obscure)  words  matarifvan  and  mata- 
rCbhvan  is  anomalous. 

b.  The  few  compounds  with  final  man  appear  to  follow  the  same  role 
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&8  tbosa  with  van:  thoa,   svddukaddman,    'sharing  oot  sweets',    oQukiman, 
*«teed-lmpalUiig'. 

1878.  Compounds  with  olflier  derivvtives,  of  rare  or  sporadic  oceun-^nce, 
may  be  briefly  noticed :  ^as,  in  u,  i^tmdipgii,  devapiyH,  povkidfA,  wmatgH  (?) : 
compare  llT8d;  —  lniKi<» tnUy  lokakrfvMl,  mmipakftn6: «omfare  1 196 ;  — 
in  if,  Pffatiff  mandhdtf^  ktuihafif  ['WtBudkdtaraij  AT.,  is  dovMess  a  false  read- 
ing). The  derivatiyes  in  <u  are  of  infieqneat  occurteiiee  in  composition  (as 
in  combination  with  prefixes:  above,  1151.4),  and  appear  to  be  tmated  as 
ordinary  neam;  thns,  yaj#«9aed«  (but  himnyaUjatj  AY.). 

B.  Besoriptiye  Oompounds. 

1279.  In  this  division  of  tlie  class  of  determinatives, 
the  prior  member  stands  to  the  other  in  no  distinct  CABe- 
relatron,  bnt  qualifies  it  adjeetively  or  adverbially,  accord- 
ing as  it  (the  final  member)  is  noun  or  adjective. 

Examples  are:  mhtpala,  'blue  lotus',  aettvag^una,  'all  good 
quality',  priyasakha,  'dear  friend',  mahard,  'great  sage',  rt^'ata^ 
paird,  'silver  cup';  dfnaia,  'unknown',  s{tieria,  *  well  done',  cbtskrt, 
'ill^doing',  purusfuidf    'much  praised',  p^nctrmva,   'renewed'. 

a.  The  prior  member  is  not  always  an  adjective  before  a  noun,  and 
an  adverb  before  an  adjective ;  other  parts  of  speech  «re  sometimes  nsed  ad- 
jeetively and  adverbiaUy  in  that  position. 

b.  The  boundary  between  descriptive  and  dependent  compounds  is  not 
an  absolute  one ;  in  certain  cases  it  is  open  to  question,  for  instance,  whether 
a  prior  nonn,  or  adjective  with  noon-valne.  Is  nsed  more  ia  a  ^ase-relatioii, 
or  adverbially. 

c.  Moreover,  w^iere  the  final  member  is  a  derivative  having  both  noun 
and  adjective  value,  it  is  not  seldom  doubtful  whether  an  adjective  oom*- 
pound  is  to  be  regarded  as  descriptive,  made  with  final  acljectivo,  or  pos- 
sessive, made  with  final  noun.  Sometimes  the  accent  of  the  word  determines 
its  character  in  this  respect,  bnt  not  always. 

A  satisfactorily  simple  and  perspicuous  classification  of  the  descriptive 
compounds  is  not  practicable;  we  cannot  hold  apart  throughout  the  com- 
pounds of  noun  and  of  adjective  value,  but  may  better  group  both  together, 
as  tliey  appear  with  prefixed  elements  of  various  kinds. 

1280.  The  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  a  noun  as 
final  member  is  preceded  by  a  qualifying  adjective  as  prior 
member. 

In  this  combination^  both  noun  and  adjective  may  be  of 
any  kind.  The  accent  is  (as  in  the  corresponding  class  of  de- 
pendent nou&-oompounds :  1267)   on  the  £|xal  syllable. 

Thus,    ci^natdfyahmd,    'unknown  disease',    mahadkand,   'great 
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wealth',  kfmagahufd,  'black  bird',  daksvnagni,  'southern  fire', 
uruksiH,  ^wide  abode',  (tdhara^anili,  lower  jaw',  ttarqfand,  'other 
folks',  aarvatmdn,  'whole  soul',  ekavird,  'sole  hero',  sapiarsiy 
'seven  sages',  ekonaoihgati,  'a  score  diminished  by  one',  jagrut- 
svapnd,   'waking  sleep',  yavc^ttakhd,    'defending  friend'. 

a.  There  are  some  exoeptions  as  regards  accent.  Especially,  eompoands 
with  v€Qva  (in  composition,  accented  vi^dj,  which  itself  retains  the  accent: 
thas,  viQvddevas,  'all  the  gods',  vifvdmanu$a,  'eveiy  man'.  For  words  in  U, 
see  below,  1287  d.  Sporadic  cases  are  madhydndina^  vr$ikapif  both  of 
which  show  an  irregular  shift  of  tone  in  the  prior  member ;  and  a  few  others. 
b.  Instead  of  an  adjective,  the  prior  member  is  in  a  few 
cases  a  noun  used  appositionally,  or  with  a  quasi-adjective  value. 
Thus,  rdjayak»md,  'king-disease',  brahmarsi,  'priest-sage',  rajarsiy 
'king-sage',  rajcubnta^  'king-tooth',  devajana,  'god-folk',  dukitr- 
iana,  'daughter-person',  ^amlla^,  'creeper  named  famT,  jayct^abda, 
'the  word  "conquer"',   ujjhiiagahda,    'the  word  "deserted"'. 

This  group  is  of  consequence,  inasmuch  as  in  possessive  application  it 
is  greatly  extended,  and  forms  a  numerous  class  of  appositional  compounds: 
see  below,  1302. 

c.  This  whole  subdivision,  of  nouna  with  preceding  qualifying  adjectives, 
is  not  uncommon;  but  it  is  greatly  (in  AY.,  for  example,  more  than  live 
times)  exceeded  in  frequency  by  the  sub-class  of  possessives  of  the  same 
form:  see  below,  1286. 

1281.  The  adverbial  words  which  are  most  freely  and 
commonly  used  as  prior  members  of  compounds,  qualifying 
the  final  member,  are  the  verbal  prefixes  and  the  words  of 
direction  related  with  them,  and  the  inseparable  prefixes, 
a  or  a»,  su^  dtcs,  etc.  (1121).  These  are  combined  not  only 
with  adjectives,  but  also,  in  quasi-adjectival  value,  with 
nouns;  ^nd  the  two  classes  of  combinations  will  best  be 
treated  together. 

1282.  Verbal  adjectives  and  nouns  with  preced- 
ing adverbs.  As  the  largest  and  most  important  class  under 
this  head  might  properly  enough  be  regarded  the  derivatives  with 
preceding  verbal  prefixes.  These,  however,  have  been  here 
reckoned  rather  as  derivatives  from  roots  combined  with  prefixes 
(1141),  and  have  been  treated  under  the  head  of  derivation,  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  In  taking  up  the  others,  we  will  begin 
with  the  participles. 

1283.  The  participles  belonging  to  the  tense-systems  — 
those   in   ant  (or  at],    mdna,  ma,    vans  —  are  only   very   rarely 
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compounded  with  any  other  adverbial  element  than  the  negative  a 
or  an,  which  then  takes  the  accent. 

Examples  are :  dnadant,  ddadat,  dna^nantj  diravant,  dlubhyant,  ddasyant, 
dditiarU,  ddevayant;  dmanyamanaj  dhiniaruLj  dehidyamdna;  ddadivane,  dbi- 
bhtvana;  and|  with  Yeibal  prefixes,  dnapcuphurantj  dnagamisyarU^  dviradh- 
ayarU,  dvieaealat,  dpraUmanyuycnnana. 

a.  Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  are  very  few:  arundkad,  ajdranti, 
(icoddnt  (RV.,  once:  doubtless  a  false  reading;  the  simple  participle  is  cddarU)\ 
AY.  has  anipddyamana  for  RV.  dnipadyamana  (and  the  published  text  has 
asarhydrU,  with  a  part  of  the  MSS.). 

b.  Of  other  compounds  than  with  the  negative  prefix  have  been  noted 
in  the  Veda  -punardtycamdna  (in  dpufutrd-)  and  $i»vidvdM.  In  alalabhdvant 
and  janjanabhdvant  (RV.))  &&  in  astoahydni  and  attameiydnt  (AY.),  we  have 
participles  of  a  compound  conjugation  (1091),  in  which,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  accent  is  as  in  combinations  with  the  verbal  prefixes. 

1284.  The  passive  (or  past)  participle  in  to  or  i>a  is  much 
more  variously  compounded,  and  in  general  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  verbal  prefixes  :  1086  aj  the  preceding  adverbial  element  has 
the  accent. 

Thus,  with  the  negative  a  or  on  (by  far  the  most  common  case) :  dkrta^ 
ddabdha,  drifta,  dnadJifftay  dparajUtL,  dsamkhydta,  dnabhydrudka;  —  with 
«u,  aiijdtay  aOhutaj  sHacah^ita,  avhramkfta;  —  with  dus^  dilfearitaj  dUrdhita 
and  dUrhiia;  —  with  other  adverbial  words,  ddnsujutOy  ndvajdtaj  adna^ruta, 
svayd'&ikrta,  tr^aUsthita:  dranhkrta  and  kakajdkfta  are  rather  participles  of 
a  compound  conjugation. 

a.  Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  are:  with  a  or  an^  and^aatd,  apra- 
fiuid,  and,  vrith  the  accent  of  the  participle  retracted  to  the  root,  amha, 
adffta,  acfUa,  ayCAa  ^myriad',  aJLUrta  (beside  dtwta\  otQrta  (? beside  sUria)'^ 
—  with  Ml  (nearly  half  as  numerous  as  the  regular  cases),  auMwJtd,  ^JJUd^ 
supraQcutdj  avdkta,  aukrtd  and  aujdtd  (beside  $<ikrta  and  sHjdta),  and  a  few 
others;  with  dus  (quite  as  numerous  as  the  regular  cases),  ditritdj  duruktd, 
duBkrtdy  durbhutd;  with  aa,  aajdid;  with  other  adverbs,  amotdy  arUtutdy 
tuvijdtdy  prddnopavltdy  and  the  compounds  with  puru,  purujatd^  puruprajdtdy 
purupraccutdy  pwnututdy  etc.  The  proper  name  aaddhd  stands  beside  daddha ; 
and  AV.  has  abhinnd  for  RY.  dbhinna. 

1285.  The  gerundives  occur  almost  only  in  combination 
with  the  negative  prefix,  and  have  usually  the  accent  on  the 
final  syllable. 

Examples  are:  andpydy  anindyd,  aaahyd,  ayodhyd,  amokyd;  adviaenyd; 
ahnavdyyd;  and,  along  with  verbal  prefixes,  the  cases  are  Mcahkhyeydy  a- 
pramraydj  anapavrjydj  anaiyudydj  anddhrayd,  avimokyd,  andnukrtyd  (the 
accent  of  the  simple  word  being  aamkhyiya  etc.). 

a.  Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  are  :  dnedya,  dddbhya,  dgohya,  djoaya, 
dyiibhya.     The  two  anavadkarayh  and  anaiivyddhyh  (both  AY.)  belong  to  the 
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ydt-dWision  (1213  b)  of  gerandlvet,  And  hsTe  letained  tbe  accent  of  the 
simple  word.     And  dghnya  &nd  aghm/ffA  occoi  together. 

b.  The  only  compounds  of  these  words  with  other  adverbial  elements 
in  y.  are  tCvyabhya  (accented  like  its  twin  dyaJbhya)  and  praiihamav^i9^ 
(which  retains  the  final  circumflex),  and  perhaps  efcovadyd. 

o.  The  neuter  nouns  of  the  same  form  (1218  O:  except  tadh&sUiiya) 
retain  their  own  accent  after  an  adverbial  prior  member:  thus,  futva^iyya^ 
jmrvop^j/a,  amuttaibhUya;  and  »aha/6£yya.  And  the  negatived  gerundives 
instanced  above  are  capable  of  being  viewed  as  possessive  compounds  with 
such  nouns. 

Some  •  of  the  other  verbal  deiiy«tive8  which  have  rules  of 
their  own  as  to  accent  etc.  may  be  next  noticed. . 

1286.  The  root-stem  (pure  root,  or  with  t  added  after  a 
short  final  vowel :  1147)  is  very  often  combined  with  a  preced- 
ing adverbial  word,  of  various  kinds ;  and  in  the  combination 
it  retains  the  accent. 

Examples  are :  with  inseparable  prefixes,  adrCih^  'not  harming',  (uG,  'not 
giving  birth',  af<ic,  *not  shining';  mkft^  'well-doing',  «u(t^,  ^hearing  weU'; 
duakft,  411-doing',  duddf  (199  b),  'impious';  sayHJ,  'joiiiing  together', 
samdd,  'conflict';  tdhajd,  'born  together',  sahavdh,  'carrying  together' ;  —  with 
other  adverbs,  rnnajHr,  'growing  old  at  home',  ypcaisprp,  'touching  upward', 
funathhu,  'appearing  again',  pratary^,  'harnessed  early',  sadydhkA,  'bought 
the  same  day',  iaka^tvrdh^  'growing  up  together',  tadcnhdf,  'ever-binding', 
visuvft,  'turning  to  both  sides',  vrthasdhf  'easily  overcoming';  —  with  ad- 
jectives used  adverbially,  uruvydc,  'wide-spreading',  pralhamajS,  'first-born', 
ra^husyddj  'swift-moving',  navcuG,  'newly  giving  birth*,  ekajd,  'only  born', 
(jukrapijp,  'brightly  adorned',  dvijd,  'twice  born',  trivH,  'triple',  svarij,  ^self- 
ruling';  —  with  nouns  used  adverbially,  ^ombhA,  'beneficent',  mfyaiQvH, 
'shining  like  the  sun',  Ifandkft,  'acting  a9  lord',  BvayamhhU,  'self-existent'; 
and,  with  accusative  oas&-farm,  patarhgd,   'going  by  flight'. 

a.  When,  however,  a  root-stem  is  already  in  composition,  whether  with 
A  verbal  prefix  or  an  element  of  other  character,  the  further  added  negative 
itself  takes  the  accent  (as  in  case  of  an  ordinary  adjective:  below,  1288a): 
thus,  for  example,  dnavrtj  'not  turning  back',  dvidvis^  'not  showing  hostility', 
ddfjukrt,  'not  ill-doing',  dnagvadd,  'not  giving  a  horse',  dpa^ukarhj  'not 
slaying  cattle'  {anagSs  would  be  an  exception,  if  it  contained  ygd :  which  is 
very  unlikely).  Similar  combinations  with  8U  seem  to  retain  the  radical  ac- 
cent: thus,  supratGr,  fvdbhu,  avctyHj :  svdvrj  is  an  unsupported  exception. 

b.  A  few  other  exceptions  occur,  mostly  of  doubtful  character,  as  sadh- 
dsthttj  ddhrigu,  and  the  words  having  one  as  final  member  (407  ff.:  if  this 
element  is  not,  after  all,  a  suffix). 

1287.  Other  verbal  derivatives,  requiring  to  be  treated 
apart  from  the  general  body  of  adjectives,  are  few  and  of  mi- 
nor importance.     Thus: 
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a.  The  derivaitiTes  in  a  are  in  great  part  of  doubtful  character,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  their  being  used  with  substantlTe  value  to  mtke  a  pos- 
sesslve  compound.  The  least  ambiguous,  probably,  are  the  derlTatives  from 
present-stems  (1148.  db),  which  have  the  aocent  on  the  suf&x:  thus,  anmvdy 
apa^,  akfudhyd,  avidcuyd,  andmrnd,  saddpfnd,  puncmrnanyd;  and  with 
them  belong  such  cases  as  atrpd,  avrdhd,  araihgamdj  urukramd,  evavaddy 
satrcuahd,  pundh$drdy  pu^ahsard;  and  the  nouns  gdyamhhavd,  ac^cusardy 
pratahBavd,  mithoyodhd.  Differently  aceented,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
apparently  of  the  same  formation,  are  such  as  dnapawphura,  dnavahvara 
(compare  the  compounds  noticed  at  1886  a),  sadivrdha,  iahharva,  nyagrddhay 
puroddfOj  iodhamddaf  and  others.  Words  like  addbha,  durhdna,  sukdrtk, 
are  probably  possessives. 

b.  The  derivatives  in  van  keep  in  genecal  the  accent  of  the  final  member, 
oa  the  root  (compare  1169.1b,  1277):  thus,  opufkEtvon,  'swift-flying', 
puroydvan,  *going  in  ftont',  4%ikftvan,  'well-doing';  and  wtdrman  and  Mivdhn^m 
are  probably  to  be  classed  with  them.  But  the  negative  prefix  has  the  accent 
even  before  these:  thus,  dyagvanj  drdvtm,  dprayutvan;  and  iotydmadvan 
(if  it  be  not  possessive)  has  the  aocent  of  its  prior  member. 

c.  A  few  words  in  t  seem  to  have  (as  in  dependent  compounds :  1276) 
the  accent  on  the  radical  syllable:  thus,  durgfbhi,  fjuvdni,  tuvUvdfjd. 

d.  The  derivatives  in  ti  are  variously  treated:  the  negative  prefix  has 
always  the  accent  before  them:  as  dcittif  dbhuliy  dridhuti;  with  su  and  dus, 
the  compound  is  accented  now  on  the  prefix  and  now  on  the  final,  and  In 
some  words  on  both  (t6mti  and  $wiiti,  dUttuti  and  dustiUfjy   with  other  ele- 

.   ments,  the  accent  of  the  prefix  prevails:    thus,    adhuti,   aadhd$tutij  pur6kiUy 
purvdpiU,  purvydatuU, 

e.  The  derivatives  in  in  have,  as  in  general,  the  aecent  on  the  suffix: 
thus,  purva»6%,  ba^earfn,  aadhudevin,  savcti{n,  kevaladfn.  But,  with  the 
negative  prefix,  dnamin,  dvUarin. 

f .  Other  combinations  are  too  vadous  in  treatment,  or  aie  represented 
by  too  few  examples  in  accentuated  texts,  to  justify  the  setting  up  of  rules 
respecting  them. 

1288.  Of  the  remaining  combinations,  those  made  with  the 
inseparahle  prefixes  form  in  some  measure  a  class  by  themselves. 

a.  The  negative  prefix  a  or  an,  when  it  directly  negatives 
the  word  to  which  it  is  added,  has  a  very  decided  tendency  to 
take  the  accent. 

We  have  seen  above  (1283)  that  it  does  so  even  in  the  case  of  present 
and  perfect  and  future  participles,  although  these  in  combination  with  a  verbal 
pmflx  retain  their  own  accent  (1086);  and  also  in  the  case  of  a  root-stem, 
if  this  be  already  compounded  with  another  element  (1286  a).  And  the  same 
is  true  of  its  other  combinations. 

Thus,  with  various  adjective  words:  dtandfa^  ddabhra,  dddcvri,  dnfju, 
ddevayUy  dtrsfuij,  dtavydhSj  dnamin,  ddvaydvin,  dpraeetas,  dnapatyavant, 
dnupadawant^    dpramayuka,  dmamri,   dprajajni,   dvididhayu,   dnaffnidagdha, 
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dkamakar^na,     dpa^eaddaghvan.      Further,    "with    nouns,    dpati,    dkumaraj 
dbrahmai^,  dvidyd,  dfraddhUf  dvraiya. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions,  in  which  the  accent  is  on  the 
final  syllable,  Mthout  regard  to  the  original  accentuation  of  the  final  member : 
thus,  for  example,  acUird,  ofttrdf  aviprd,  ayoiffUydj  anaamakd,  oal&uriT,  anap(ij 
ajarayd,  amimayitinA;  and  in  amftra,  'enemy^  and  avlra,  'Unmanly.',  there 
is  a  retraction  of  the  accent  from  the  final  syllable  of  the  final  member  to 
its  penult. 

b.  The  prefixes  9U  and  dus  liave  this  tendency  in  a  much 
less  degree,  and  their  compounds  are  very  variously  accented, 
now  on  the  prefix,  now  on  the  final  syllable,  now  on  the  accented 
syllable  of  the  final  member. 

Thus,  for  example,  sObhadra^  tCvipra^  tdpakvaj  iHbrahmana.  aCbhisaj; 
sutirihd^  auvcuandj  aufdrathiy  «upaf4,  sueitrd;  su^Sva,  mhdtr:  suvJra  is  like 
avira;  —  durmitrd,  dtuvdpnya;  and  duchdnd  (168),  with  irregular  retraction 
of  accent  (^nd). 

e.  The  compounds  with  sa  are  too  few  to  furnish  occasion  for  separate 
mention ;  and  those  with  the  interrogative  prefix  in  its  various  forms  are  also 
extremely  rare  in  the  Veda :  examples  are  kucardj  kaipayd,  kdbandha,  kunan- 
namd,  kumard,  kiiyava,  kuadva, 

1289.  The  verbal  prefixes  are  sometimes  used  in  a  general 
adverbial  way,   qualifying  a  following  adjective  or  noun. 

a.  Examples  of  such  combinations  are  not  numerous  in  the  Veda.  Their 
accentuation  Is  various,  though  the  tone  rests  oftenest  on  the  preposition. 
Thus,  ddhipaUf  'over-lord',  dparupa,  'mis-form',  prdHcaifu,  ^opposing  foe', 
prdpada,  'fore  part  of  foot\  prdnapatj  'great-grandchild',  v<pakva,  'quite 
done',  sdmpriya,  'mutually  dear';  vpajihvikdf  'side  tongue'  (with  retraction 
of  the  accent  of  jihvd)]  arUarde^,  'intermediate  direction',  pradiv,  'forward 
heaven',  prapitdmahd  (also  prdpilamoAo),  'great-grandfather',  praUjand,  'oppo- 
nent', vyadhvdf  'midway'.  These  compounds  are  more  frequent  with  possess- 
ive value  (below,  1305). 

b.  This  use  of  the  verbal  prefixes  is  more  common  later,  and  some  of 
them  have  a  regular  value  in  such  compounds.  Thus,  ati  denotes  excess, 
as  in  cUidura,  'very  far',  atibhaya,  'exceeding  fear',  dtipimua  (9B.},  'chief 
man';  adhi,  superiority,  as  in  adhidanta,  'upper  tooth',  adhistn,  'chief  woman'; 
d  signifies  'somewhat',  as  in  akutUa,  'somewhat  crooked',  oniki,  'bluish'; 
upa  denotes  something  accessory  or  secondary,  as  in  upapurdna,  'additional 
Pnrana';  parij  excess,  as  in  paridutbala,  'very  weak';  pratiy  opposition,  as 
in  pratipdhsa,  'opposing  side',  pratiputtdkaf  'copy';  vi,  variation  or  excess, 
as  in  vidwra,  'very  far',  vipdndu,  'greyish',  viksudraj  'respectively  small'; 
8am J  completeness,  as  in  sampakvaj  'quite  ripe'. 

1290.   Other  compounds  with  adverbial  prior  members  are  quite  irreg- 
ularly accented. 

Thus,  the  compounds  with  puru,   on   the  final  (compare^the  participles 
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with  purUf  1284  a);  as,  pwrudasmd,  purupriyd,  pwrufeandrd;  those  with 
p&nar,  on  the  prior  member,  as  pUnarnava,  pUnarvasui  those  with  tatdst 
satind,  satyd,  the  same,  as  aatdmahantf  satindmanyu,  8<xtydmugrai  a  few 
combinations  of  nouns  in  tr  and  ana  with  adverbs  Akin  with  the  prefixes^ 
on  the  final  syllable,  as  purdeif,  purahsthatf,  upari^yandj  prdtahsavand  i 
and  miscellaneous  cases  are  mithddvadyapaf  hdrigcandrat  dlpa^ayu,  aadhvarydy 
and  ydehreathd  and  ydvachrefthd. 

1291.  The  adjective  purva  is  in  the  later  language  fre- 
quently used  as  final  member  of  a  compound  in  which  its  logical 
value  is  that  of  an  adverb  qualifying  the  other  member  (which 
is  said  to  retain  its  own  accent).  Thus,  drstapurva,  ^previously 
seen',  partmtapurvay  'already  married',  somapltapurva,  'having 
formerly  drunk  soma',  strljpurva,    'formerly  a  woman\ 

III.  Secondary  Adjective  Compounds. 

1292.  A  compound  having  a  noun  as  its  final  member 
very  often  wins  secondarily  the  value  of  an  adjective,  being 
inflected  in  the  three  genders  to  agree  with  the  noun  which 
it  qualifies,  and  used  in  all  the  constructions  of  an  adjective* 

This  class  of  compounds,  as  was  pointed  out  above 
(1247. III.),  falls  into  the  two  divisions  of  A.  Possessives, 
having  their  adjective  character  given  them  by  addition  of 
the  idea  of  'possessing';  and  B.  those  in  which  the  final 
member  is  syntactically  dependent  on  or  governed  by  the 
prior  member. 

A.  PoBseBsive  Compounds. 

1298.  The  possessives  are  noun-compounds  of  the  pre- 
ceding class,  determinatives,  of  all  its  various  subdivisions, 
to  which  is  giv^n  an  adjective  inflection,  and  which  take 
on  an  adjective  meaning  of  a  kind  which  is  most  conve- 
niently and  accurately  defined  by  adding  ^having'  or  ^pos- 
sessing' to  the  meaning  of  the  determinative. 

Thus:  the  dependent  mryatejds,  'sun's  brightness',  becomes 
the  possessive  saryatejaa,  'possessing  the  brightness  of  the  sun'; 
yqjnakamdy  'desire  of  sacrifice',  becomes  yajn&kama,  'having  de- 
sire of  sacrifice';  the  descriptive  hrhadratha,    'great  chariot',    be- 
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comes  the  pomessive  hfAddratha,  'haying  great  ohanots',  dhasiay 
^not  hand',  becomes  ahastd,  ^handiess',  durgandhi,  .'ill  savor', 
becomes  durgAndki,    ^of  ill  savor';  and  so  on. 

a.  Gompoiinds  of  the  copulatlye  class  do  not  appear  to  assume  a  pos- 
sessive valae  —  tmless  (as  has  been  suggested  with  some  plaasibility)  ire 
are  to  regard  those  of  singular  coUectlTe  form  as  neuters  of  secondary  ad- 
Jectiyes. 

b.  The  name  given  by  the  native  grammarians  to  the  possessive  com- 
pounds is  hahuvnhi:  the  word  is  an  example  of  the  class,  meaning  'possess- 
ing much  rice'. 

o.  The  name  ^'relative",  instead  of  possessive,  sometimes  applied  to 
this  class,  is  evidently  not  to  be  approved  \  since,  though  the  meaning  of 
such  a  compound  (as  of  any  attributive  word)  is  easily  cast  Into  a  relative 
form,  its  essential  character  lies  in  the  possessive  verb  which  has  nevertheless 
to  be  added,  or  in  the  possessive  case  of  the  relative  which  must  be  used: 
thus,  hrhAdriUhay  ^wko  h»s  a  great  chariot',  or  'whose  is  a  great  chariot*. 

1294.  That  a  noun,  simple  or  compound,  should  be  added  to  another 
noun,  in  an  appositive  way,  with  a  value  virtually  attributive,  and  that  such 
noHfis  should  occasionally  gain  by  frequent  association  and  appliostion  an 
4cUective  form  also,  is  natural  enough,  and  common  in  many  languages;  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Sanskrit  formation  lies  in  two  things.  First,  that  such 
use  should  have  become  a  perfectly  regular  and  indefinitely  extensible  one 
in  the  oase  of  compounded  words,  so  that  any  compound  with  noun-final 
may  be  turned  without  alteration  into  an  adjective,  while  to  a  simple  noun 
must  be  added  an  adjective-making  suffix  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  adjective 
use  :  for  example,  that  while  ftosto  mnet  become  hcaUn  snd  haiu  must  become 
hahumani,  hiranycAasta  and  mahabahu  change  from  noun  to  adjective  valofi 
with  no  added  ending.  And  second,  that  the  relation  of  the  qualified  noun 
to  the  compound  should  have  come  to  be  so  generally  that  of  possession,  not 
of  likeness,  nor  of  appurtenance,  nor  of  any  other  relation  which  is  ae  nat- 
urally involved  in  such  a  construction:  that  we  may  only  say,  for  example, 
mahabdhuh  punuah,  'man  with  great  aima',  and  not  also  mahabdhur  manihy 
'jewel  for  a  great  arm',  oi  mahabahavah  Qokhah,  'branches  like  great  arms'. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  older  language  a  little  group  of  derivative 
adjectives  involving  the  relation  of  appurtenance  rather  than  of  possession: 
thus,  vifvSnara,  'of  or  for  all  men,  belonging  to  all';  and  so  vi^dkriti,  vi(- 
vdeairaani;  also  vifvd^rada,  'of  every  autumn',  vipaVid,  'for  bad  roads', 
dvir^^  '[battle]  of  two  kings'.  And  some  of  the  so-called  <2v^^u-coi^po«nds,  as 
dvigu  itself  in  the  adjective  sense  ^worth  two  cows',  dvindu,  'bought  for  two 
ships'  (1312),  may  be  compared  with  them  (compare  also  the  words  in  ana, 
1286,  end).  It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  these  are  not  survivals 
of  an  application  independent  of  the  possessive,  and  originally  of  an  equal 
rank  with  it,  rather  than  instances  of  a  possessive  modified  to  its  opposite. 

1286.    The   possessive   compound   is   distingnished  from  its 
substrate,  the  determinative,  generally  by  a  difference  of  accent. 
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This  difference  is  not  of  the  same  nature  in  all  the  divisions  of 
the  class;  but  oftesiest,  the  possessiye  has  as  a  compound  the 
natural  accent  of  its  prior  member  (as  in  most  of  the  examples  given 
above). 

1206.  Possessively  used  dependent  compounds,  or  pos- 
sessive dependents,  are  very  much  less  common  than  those 
corresponding  to  the  other  division  of  determinatives. 

Further  examples  are :  mayuraroman,  'having  the  plumes  of 
peacocks',  agnitej<is,  'having  the  brightness  of  fire',  jnatimukhay 
'wearing  the  aspect  of  relatives',  p&tUcuma,  'desiring  a  husband',. 
hasHpadaf    'having  an  elephant^s  feet'. 

The  accent  is,  as  in  the  examples  given,  regularly  that  of  the  prior 
member,  and  exceptions  are  few  and  of  doubtful  character.  A  few  compounds 
with  derivatives  in  ana  have  the  accent  of  the  final  member :  thus,  indrapinay 
'serving  as  drink  foi  Indra',  dtvaxddana,  'serving  as  seat  for  the  gods', 
rayUthinaf  'being  source  of  wealth';  but  they  contain  no  implication  of 
possession,  and  are  perhaps  in  character,  as  in  accent  (1271),  dependent. 
Also  a  few  in  o^,  as  nrcdksas^  ^men-beholding',  nrvihoA^  'men-bearing*, 
ksetrasddhasj   'field-prospering',   are  probably  to  be  judged  in  the  same  way. 

1297.  Possessively  used  descriptive  compounds,  or  pos- 
sessive descriptives,  are  extremely  numerous  and  of  every 
variety  of  character;  and  some  kinds  of  combination  v^hich 
are  rare  in  proper  descriptive  use  axe  very  common  as  pos- 
sessives. 

They  will  be  taken  up  below  in  order,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  prior  member  —  whether  the  noun-final  be 
preceded  by  a  qualifying  adjective,   or  noun,   or  adverb. 

1298.  Possessive  compounds  in  which  a  noun  is  preceded 
by  a  qualifying  ordinary  adjective  are  (as  pointed  out  above, 
1280  c)  very  much  more  common  than  descriptives  of  the  same 
form. 

a.  They  regularly  and  usually  have  the  accent  of  their  prior 
member:  thuB,  any drupa,  'of  other  form',  uyrdbdhu,  'having  pow- 
erful arms',  jtvdpuira,  'having  living  sons',  dirghdgmagru,  'long- 
bearded',  hrhdchravaa,  *of  great  renown',  hhurimula,  'many-rooted', 
mahuvadha,  'bearing  a  great  weapon',  vigvdrupa,  'having  all  forms', 
^hrdvarria,  'of  bright  color',  giv&hhimargana,  'of  propitious  touch', 
satydsamdha,  'of  true  promises',  sdrvahga,  'whole-limbed',  svdya^ 
gas,   ^having  own  glory',  Mrttasraj,    'wearing  yellow  garlands'. 

b.   Exceptions,  however,  in  regard  to  accent  are  not  rare  (a  seventh  or 
eighth  of  the  whole  number,  perhaps).     Thus,  the  accent  is  sometimes  that 
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of  the  final  member;  especially  with  deTivatives  in  a$,  as  tUviridhas,  puru- 
pi^aSj  prthupdluaB,  and  others  in  whioh  (as  above,  1296,  end)  a  determinative 
character  may  be  suspected :  thns,  urujr&yca  beside  ufujf{,  uruvydccu  beside 
uTuvydc^  and  so  on ;  bnt  also  with  those  of  other  final,  as  rjuhdata,  ^UikSlua, 
kranakdrna,  citrcuif^ika,  tuvifHama,  rjuhrdtu,  prtkupdr^u^-  puruvdfiman,  raghu- 
ydman,  vidupdtman.  In  a  very  few  cases,  the  accent  Is  retracted  from  the 
final  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  second  member :  thus,  ahhubhiday  iuvigrivaj 
puruvtra,  pururUpcL,  ^iUhihu  (also  (ttibaMi).  The  largest  class  is  that  of 
compounds  which  take  the  accent  upon  their  final  syllable  (in  part,  of  coarse, 
not  distinguishable  from  that  of  those  which  retain  the  accent  of  the  final 
member):  for  example,  bahvannd^  nitanakhdy  puruputrd^  vi^vangd,  svapati, 
iuvipraH,  pr^nipamt  f.,  darfata^iy  putira^ja,  asitajnuy  prthugmdn,  bahuprajdg. 

c.  The  adjective  vifva,  ^alV,  as  prior  member  of  a  oompoand  (and  also 
in  derivation),  changes  its  accent  regularly  tovt^v^;  sdrvaf  'whole,  air,  does 
the  same  in  a  few  cases. 

1299.  Possessive  compounds  with  a  participle  preceding 
and  qualifying  the  final  noun-member  are  numerous,  although 
such  a  compound  with  simple  descriptive  value  is  almost  un- 
known. 

The  accent  is,  with  few  exceptions,  that  of  the  prior 
member. 

a.  The  participle  is  oftenest  the  passive  one,  in  to  or  na.  Thns, 
<;hinndpak8ay  'with  severed  ^ng',  dhrUkdftraj  'of  firmly  held  royalty*,  katd- 
fndtff  'whose  mother  is  slain',  iddhdgni,  'whose  fire  is  kindled',  uttandhtista, 
'with  outstretched  hand",  prdyatadaksina,  'having  presented  sacrificial  gifts'; 
and,  with  prefixed  negative,  driatavtra^  'whose  men  are  unharmed',  dtapta- 
ianUf  'of  unburned  substance',  dndbhirrddtavarnaf  'of  untarnished  color'. 

Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  are  very  few :  there  have  been  noticed 
only  parya8tSk$d,  vyctstake^T  f.,  cichinnaparnd. 

b.  A  few  examples  occur  of  a  present  participle  in  the  same  situation. 
In  about  half  the  instances,  it  gives  its  own  accent  to  the  compound:  thus, 
dyutddydman,  dhfsddvarna  etc.,  ^ucddraiha^  r&^advaUa  etc.,  bhrdjajjanman 
etc.,  acahyddviraf  stan&ya4oima^  sadhadiati;  in  the  others,  the  accent  is  drawn 
forward  to  the  final  syllable  of  the  participle  (as  in  the  compounds  with 
governing  participle :  below,  1309):  thus,  dravdtpani  etc.  [dravdt  also  ocaurs 
as  adverb),  rap^ddudhan,  avanddratha^  arcdddhuma,  bhandddiati,  krandddiatL 
With  these  last  agrees  in  form  jarddaatiy  'attaining  old  age,  long-lived*;  but 
its  make-up,  in  view  of  its  meaning,  is  anomalous. 

o.  The  RY.  has  two  compounds  with  the  perfect  middle  participle  as 
prior  member:  thus,  yuyujandaaptiy  'with  harnessed  coursers'  (perhaps  rather 
'having  harnessed  their  coursers'),  and  dotdr^andpavi  (with  regular  accent, 
instead  of  dddfQanaj  as  elsewhere  irregularly  in  this  participle),  'with  con- 
spicuous wheel-rims'. 

d.  Of  a  nearly  participial  character  is  the  prior  element  in  ^tkarna 
(RV.),  'of  listening  ear';  and  with  this  are  perhaps  accordant  didyagni  and 
sthdrofman  (RV.,  each  once). 
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1300.  Possessive  compounds  having  a  numeral  as  prior 
member  are  very  common ,  and  for  the  most  part  follow  the 
same  rule  of  accent  which  is  followed  by  compounds  with  other 
adjectives:  excepted  are  in  general  those. beginning  with  i/vt  and 
trt,  which  accent  the  final  member. 

a.  Examples  with  other  numerals  than  dvi  and  tri  are:  Skacakra^  (ka' 
pirBan,  ikapad,  edtwrcmgoj  e&twpdkfaj  pdncanguri,  pdiicaudanay  sdda^a, 
sdipcid,  saptdjikvOf  saptdmdtfj  astipadj  aftdputra,  ndvapad^  ndvadvara^ 
dd^ofokhay  dd^acvrsan,  dvddci^ara,  trm^ddara,  ^aidparvan,  ^atddant,  sahdi- 
TcoMmanf  ^ah&srcamila. 

b.  Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  are  hnt  few,  and  ha^e  the  tone  on 
the  final  syllable,  whatever  may  be  that  belonging  originally  to  the  final 
member;  they  are  mostly  stems  In  final  a,  nsed  by  substitution  for  others 
in  an,  t,  or  a  consonant:  thus,  ecAuradud  etc.  [aludn  or  Sksi:  431),  sadahd 
etc.  {dhan  or  dhar:  430  a),  dfiQavrsd  etc  (vfsan)^  ekaraird  etc.  (rdtri  or 
rdiri),  ekared  etc.  (re);  but  also  a  few  others,  as  andyogd,  astayogd,  ^atargkd, 
8aha8rargh&,  ekapardf?). 

c.  The  compounds  with  dvi  and  tri  for  the  most  part  have  the  accent 
of  their  final  member:  thus,  for  example,  dvijdnmanj  dvidhdra,  dvibdndhUy 
dvivartanf,  dvipdd,  Mtdntu^  trindhhi^  tri(;difca,  trivdrutha,  tricakrdy  trifirsdn, 
iripdd.  A  number  of  words,  however,  follow  the  general  analogy,  and  accent 
the  numeral:  thus,  for  example,  dvfpaksaf  dvf^avcUj  dvyhsya^  trCsandhi, 
tryhra,  tryhfir^  and  sometimes  dvfpad  and  trCpad  in  AY.  As  in  the  other 
numeral  compounds,  a  substituted  stem  in  a  is  apt  to  take  the  accent  on 
the  final :  thus,  dvivrsd  and  trivrad,  dvirajd,  dviratrdy  trydyusd,  tridivd ,-  and 
a  few  of  other  character  with  tri  follow  the  same  rule :  thus,  trikafd,  trinakd, 
tribandhHj  tryudhdny  tribarhfSj  etc. 

d.  The  neuter,  or  also  the  feminine,  of  numeral  compounds  is  often 
used  substantively,  with  a  collective  or  abstract  value,  and  the  accent  is  then 
regularly  on  the  final  syllable:  see  below,   1312. 

1301.  Possessive  compounds  having  as  prior  member  a  noun 
which  has  a  quasi-adjective  value  in  qualil'ying  the*  final  mem- 
ber are  very  frequent,   and  show  certain  specialities  of  usage. 

Least  peculiar  is  a  noun  of  material  as  prior  member  (hardly  to  be 
reckoned  as  regular  possessive  dependents,  because  the  relation  of  material 
is  not  expressed  by  a  case):  thus,  hirainyahastay  *gold-handed\  MranyasraJ, 
'with  golden  garlands',  dyahstkunaj  ^having  brazen  supports',  rajatdnabhi, 
*of  silver  navel'. 

1302.  Especially  common  is  the  use  of  a  noun  as  prior 
member  to  qualify  the  other  appositionally,  or  by  way  of  equiv- 
alence (the  occasional  occurrence  of  determinatives  of  this  char- 
acter has  been  noticed  above,  1280bj.  These  may  conveniently 
be  called  ap  positional  posses  si  ves.  Their  accent  is  that 
of  the  prior  member,  like  the  ordinary  possessive  descriptives. 

a.    Examples  are :  dfvaparnaf  ^horse-winged',  or  'having  horses  as  wings' 
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(gaid  of  a  cbftriot),  hkSlmigrha,  'hATing  the  earth  as  hoiuse^  fnnifasakhi^  'havinf? 
India  for  friend^  agnihotf,  'having  Agni  as  priest',  gandhervdpaim,  'having 
a  Gandharva  for  spouse',  ^wrdputra,  'having  hero-sons',  ^ardmftyUf  'having 
old  age  as  mode  of  death,  living  tiU  old  ag;e'»  <igniSvu8a$^  'flre-dad',  tadaata^ 
'ending  with  that',  earaeaksu8f  'using  apiea  for  eyea',  viiMt^frnanamanj  'named 
VishniiQarman';  and,  with  pronoan  instead  of  noun,  tvidtUa,  'having  thee  as 
messenger',  tddap€u,  'having  thia  for  work'. 

Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  occur  here^  aa  in  the  more  regular  de- 
scriptive formation:  thus,  agnijihvdf  vfsai^^vdy  dkuma^ikhd,  pavuiasd^  etc 

b.  Not  infrequently,  a  substantively  used  adjective  is  the  final  member 
in  such  a  compound :  thus,  indrajyesthaf  'having  Indra  as  chief,  m&ndhsoitha, 
'having  the  mind  as  sixth',  aomaQre$puiy  'of  which  soma  is  best',  ekapard, 
'of  which  the  ace  is  highest'  (?),  dathibhiiyaaj  'having  bone  as  the  larger  part, 
chiefly  of  bone',  abhiruptibhuyuthay  'chiefly  composed  of  worthy  persons', 
dacdvaray  'having  ten  as  the  lowest  number',  cirUdpu/ra,  'having  meditation 
as  highest  object  or  occupation,  devoted  to  meditation',  nih^vdaaparama,  'mueh 
addicted  to  sighing'. 

c.  Certain  words  are  of  especial  frequency  in  the  compounds  here  de- 
scribed, and  have  in  part  won  a  peculiar  application. 

1.  Thus,  with  adi  or  ddika  or  ddya,  'first',  are  made  compounds  sig- 
nifying the  person  or  thing  designated  along  with  others,  such  a  person  or 
thing  et  cttera.  For  example,  deva  kidradaiydl^,  'the  gods  having  Indra  as 
first',  that  is,  'the  gods  Indra  etc.',  mancyddin  munin,  'Marici  and  the  other 
sages',  svdycanbhuvddydh  aaptdi  *te  manavahj  'those  seven  Manus,  Svayambhuva 
etc.',  agnistomddhikdn  maktim^  'the  sacrifices  Agnishtoma  and  so,  on'.  Or 
the  qualified  noun  is  omitted,  as  in  annapdntindhanddlni,  'food,  drink,  fuel, 
etc.',  ddnadhafrriddikaih  caratu  hhavdny  'let  your  honor  practise  liberality, 
religious  rites,  and  the  like'.  The  particles  evam  and  iti  are  also  sometimes 
used  by  substitution  as  prior  members :  thus,  tvamddi  vaecnam,  'words  to 
this  and  the  like  effect';  ato  ^ham  bravimi  kartavyah  sarhcayo  nityasn  ityddi^ 
'hence  I  say  '^accumulation  is  ever  to  be  made"  etc' 

Used  in  much  the  same  way,  but  less  often,  is  prabhrti,  'beginning': 
thus,  vigvdvasuprabhftibhir  gandharvdih,  'with  the  Gandharvas  Vi^vavasu  etc'; 
especially  adverbially,  in  measurements  of  space  and  time,  as  tatprdbhrtij 
'thenceforward'. 

2.  Words  like  purva,  purvaka,  purdhMra,  purogama^  meaning  'foregoer, 
predecessor',  are  employed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  especially  adverbially, 
to  denote  accompaniment. 

3.  The  noun  mdtrdj  'measure',  stands  as  final  of  a  compound  which  is 
used  adjeetively  or  in  the  substantive  neuter  to  signify  a  limit  that  is  not 
exceeded,  and  obtains  thus  the  virtual  value  of  'mere,  only':  thus,  jakn 
mdtrei^  vartayan,  'living  by  water  only'  (lit'ly,  'by  that  which  has  water 
for  its  measure  or  limit'),  garbhcuyguUmdtrena,  'by  merely  issuing  from  the 
womb',  prdnaydtrikamdtrah  sydt,  'let  him  be  one  possessing  what  does  not 
exceed  the  preseivation  of  life';  uktamdtre  tu  vacancy  'but  the  words  being 
merely  uttered'. 
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4.  The  noon  arika,  ^object,  purpose',  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  compound, 
oftenest  in  the  sobstantive  neuter,  to  signify  *for  the  sake  of  or  the  like: 
thas,  yajheuiddkyartham,  Mn  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  sacrifice', 
damay(mtyarihamj  'for  Damayanti's  sake'. 

5.  Other  examples  are  abha,  kalpa,  in  the  sense  of  Uike,  approaching': 
thus,  hemabka,  'gold-like',  mrtakalpaj  'nearly  dead',  praiipannakalpa,  'almost 
accomplished';  —  vidha,  in  the  sense  of  'kind,  sort':  thus,  tvadvidkay  'of  thy 
sort',  jrtirufavidha,  'of  human  kind';  —  praya,  in  the  sense  of  'mostly,  often', 
and  the  like:  thus,  duhkhaprayay  'fall  of  pain',  tfVMpraya,  'abonnding  in 
grass',  nirgamanapraya,  'often  going  out';  —  antara  (in  substantive  neuter), 
in  the  sense  of  'other':  thus,  defontara,  'another  region'  (litly,  'that  which 
has  a  difTerence  of  region'),  jatimcinlarafit',  'other  existences',  ^akhdntofe,  'in 
another  text'. 

1308.  In  apposltional  possessive  compounds,  the  second  member,  if  it 
designates  a  part  of  the  body,  sometimes  logically  signifies  that  part  to  which 
what  is  designated  by  the  prior  member  belongs,   that  on  or  in  which  it  is. 

Thus,  ghrtdpratha,  'butter-backed',  mddhujihva,  'honey-tongued',  niahd- 
gnva  and  manigrivaf  'necklace-necked',  pdtrahasta,  'vessel-handed',  vdjra- 
bahu,  'lightning-armed',  darmnvkha,  'blood-faced',  JnUilodhany  'mead-uddered', 
vdjajatharaf  'sacrifice-bellied';  with  irregular  accent,  dkumakaX  f.,  'smoke- 
eyed',  ofrumukhi  f.,  'tear-faced';  and  khddihaata,  'ring-handed'  (kkad€).  In 
the  later  language,  such  compounds  are  not  infrequent  with  words  meaning 
'hand':  thus,  ^cutrapanij  'having  a  sword  in  the  hand',  lagudahaataj  'carry- 
ing a  staff'. 

1304.  Of  possessive  compounds  having  an  adverbial  ele- 
ment as  prior  member,  the  most  numerous  by  far  are  those 
made  with  the  inseparable  prefixes.  Their  accent  is  various. 
Thus  : 

a«  In  compounds  with  the  negative  prefix  a  or  on  (in  which  the  latter 
logically  negatives  the  imported  idea  of  possession),  the  accent  is  prevailingly 
on  the  final  syllable,  without  regard  to  the  original  accent  of  the  final  member. 
For  example :  anantd,  'having  no  end',  abaldj  'not  possessing  strength',  arathdf 
'without  chariot',  afraddJid,  ^faithless',  amani,  'without  ornament',  a^cttrH, 
'without  a  foe',  avarmdn,  'not  cuirassed',  addrU,  'toothless',  apdd,  'footless', 
aUjda,  'without  brightness',  anaram&ftand,  'not  to  be  gotten  hold  of,  apra- 
timandj   'incomparable',  aduchund,  'bringing  no  harm'. 

But  a  number  of  examples  (few  in  proportion  to  those  already  instan- 
ced) have  the  prefix  accented  (like  the  simple  descriptives :  1288  a):  thus, 
dkaiti,  'indestructible',  dgu^  'kineless',  dgopa,  'without  shepherd',  djlvaf%a, 
'lifeless',  dndpiy  'without  friends',  dfifvi  f.,  'without  young',  dmrtyUf  'death- 
less', dbrahman,  'without  priest',  dvyacaaj  'without  extension',  dhavia, 
'without  oblation',  and  a  few  others:  AY.  has  dprajaa,  but  QB.  aprajda, 
A  very  few  have  the  accent  on  the  penult :  namely,  a^iaaa,  ajSni,  and  avtra 
(with  retraction,  from  vird);  and  AY.  has  dbhrdtf,  but  RY.  abhrdtr. 

b.  In  compounds  with  the  prefixes  of  praise  and  dispraise,  au  and  dua, 
Whitney,  Grammar.  29 
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tlie  ftocent  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that  of  the  final  member:  thus, 
tukdlpa,  ^of  easy  make\  wbhdga,  'well  portioned',  8un6k$Qtra,  *of' propitious 
star',  iuputrd,  ^having  excellent  sons\  aitffopi,  ^well-shepherded',  su/nrti,  'of 
good  fame',  tugdndhi,  ^fragrant',  subaMi,  'well-armed',  jwydtfiiu,  'of  easy 
control',  tukr&lu,  'of  good  capacity',  auhird,  'good^hearted',  nurdj,  'well- 
garlanded',  auvdnnan,  'well-cairassed',  suviutaf  'well-clad',  suprdmti^  'well 
guiding';  dufhhdgOf  'ill-portioned',  durdff^a,  'of  otII  aspect',  durdhdra,  'hard 
to  restrain',  durgdndki^  ^ill-savored',  duradhif  'of  evil  designs',  durdhdrtUj 
'hard  to  restrain',  chutdntu,  'hard  to  excel',  dwraty€tu,  'hard  to  cross',  dur- 
dk&Ty  'ill-yoked',  dumimon,  'ill-named',  duroisas,  'ill-dad'. 

There  are,  however,  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  accent  of  these  compounds  is  upon  the  final  syllable :  thus,  9u^pfd,  'well- 
lipped',  svapaty&y  'of  good  progeny',  msaimkd^d,  *ot  good  aspect',  avangwri, 
'well-fingered',  aviwd,  'having  good  arrows',  sttpivdBf  'well  fatted';  and  com- 
pounds with  derivatives  in  ana,  as  auvijndnd,  'of  easy  discernment',  supa- 
sarpand,  'of  easy  approach',  dupeyavand,  'hard  to  shake';  and  AV.  has  m- 
phald  and  tubandhH  against  RY.  suphdla  and  subdndhu.  Like  avlra,  »uvira 
shows  retraction  of  accent.     Only  duraptV  has  the  tone  on  the  prefix. 

On  the  whole,  the  distinction  by  accent  of  possessive  from  determina- 
tive is  less  clearly  shown  in  the  words  made  with  «u  and  dus  than  in  any 
other  body  of  compounds. 

c.  The  associative  prefix  sa  or  (less  often)  sahd  is  treated  like  an  ad- 
jective element,  and  itself  t^kes  the  accent  in  a  possessive  compound :  thus, 
adkratUy  'of  joint  will',  adnaman,  'of  like  name',  sdrupa,  'of  similar  form', 
sdyoni,  'having  a  common  origin',  advdeas,  'of  assenting  words',  sdtoka,  'ha- 
ving progeny  along,  with  one's  progeny',  adbrdhmana,  'along  with  the  Brah- 
mans',  admuLa,  'with  the  root',  adntardefa,  'with  the  intermediate  directions'; 
adhdgopa,  'with  the  shepherd',  aahdvaUa,  'accompanied  by  one's  young^,  aahd- 
patnl,  'having  her  husband  with  her',  aahdpwruaa,  'along  with  our  men'. 

In  RY.  (save  in  a  doubtful  case  or  two),  only  adha  in  such  compounds 
gives  the  meaning  of  'having  along  with  one,  accompanied  by';  and,  since 
aaha  governs  the  instrumental,  the  words  beginning  with  it  might  be  of  the 
prepositional  class  (below,  1310).  But  in  AY.  both  aa  and  aaha  have  this 
value  (as  illustrated  by  examples  given  above);  and  in  the  later  language, 
the  combiuations  with  aa  are  much  the  more  numerous. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions,  in  which  the  accent  is  that  of  the  final 
member:  thus,  aajdaa,  aajdaaa,  aadr^a,  acqfrdtfiaa,  aabddhaa;  and  AY.  shows 
the  accent  on  the  final  syllable  in  adngd  (^B.  ainga)  and  the  substantivized 
(1312)  aavidyutd. 

d.  Possessive  compounds  with  the  exclamatory  prefixes  ka  etc.  are  too 
few  in  the  older  language  to  furnish  ground  for  any  rule  as  to  accent:  kd- 
bandha  is  perhaps  an  example  of  such. 

1306.  Possessive  compounds  in  which  a  verbal  prefix  is 
used  as  prior  member  with  adjective  value,  qualifying  a  noun 
as  final  member^    are  found   even   in   the   oldest  language,    and 
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are  rather  more  common  later  (compare  the  descriptive  com- 
pounds, above,  1289 ;  and  the  prepositional,  below,  1810].  They 
usually  have  the  accent  of  the  prefix. 

Most  common  are  those  made  with  pra,  vi,  and  sam:  thus,  for  example, 
prdmahas,  'having  exceeding  might',  prdpravas,  'widely  famed';  vignva,  'of 
wry  neck\  vyhhga,  'having  limbs  away  or  gone,  limbless",  vfjani,  'wifeless', 
viparva  and  vfpaTUi^  'jointless',  vyhdhvan,  'of  wide  ways',  vimanM,  both  'of 
wide  mind'  and  'mindless',  vivaccUf  'of  discordant  speech';  sdmpatni,  'having 
one's  husband  along',  admmanaSf  'of  accordant  mind',  sdmsahaaraf  'accompa- 
nied by  a  thousand',  admokaa,  'of  joint  abode'.  Examples  of  others  are  : 
dtyurmij  'surging  over',  ddhivastra,  'having  a  garment  on',  ddhyardfiOf  'with 
a  half  over',  ddhyakaOf  'overseer',  dpodaka,  'without  water',  abMrupa,  'of 
adapted  character',  dvaioka,  'that  has  aborted',  Smana$y  'of  favorable  mind', 
udojaa,  'of  exalted  power',  nimanyu,  'of  assuaged  fury',  nfrmdya,  'free  from 
guile',  nfrhasta,   'handless'. 

In  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases,  the  accent  Is  otherwise;  and 
generally  on  the  final:  thus,  avake^d,  upamanyHf  vi^aphd,  vi^ikhd  (AY.  vi~ 
^ikha),  vikarnd,  sammatfy  etc. ;  in  an  instance  or  two,  that  of  the  final  mem- 
ber; thus,  aam^Qvari,  'having  a  common  young'. 

1806.  Possessive  compounds  with  an  ordinary  adverb  as 
prior  member  are  also  found  in  every  period  of  the  language. 
They  usually  have  the  accent  which  belongs  to  the  adverb  as  in- 
dependent word. 

Examples  are :  dntyuti,  'bringing  near  help',  avCdtvOy  'calling  down  the 
gods',  itdxUiy  'helping  on  this  side',  ihdcittay  'with  mind  directed  hither', 
daksinat&akapardaf  'wearing  the  braid  on  the  right  side',  nanddharman^  'of 
various  character',  purtAdhdpra&ka^  'of  manifold  aspect',  vi^vdtomukhay  'with 
faces  on  all  sides',  aadyduti,  'of  immediate  aid',  vUurupaf  'of  various  form', 
arnddudhaUy   'with  udder'. 

An  instance  or  two  of  irregular  accent  are  met  with:  thus,  pwrorathdy 
*  whose  chariot  is  foremost'. 

1807.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter  (1222 
o.  2j  that  the  indifferent  suffix  ka  is  often  added  to  a  pure 
possessive  compound,  to  help  the  conversion  of  the  compounded 
stem  into  an  adjective;  especially^  where  the  final  of  the  stem 
is  less  usual  or  manageable  in  adjective  inflection. 

Also,  the  compound  possessive  stem  occasionally  takes  further 
a  possessive-making  suffix,  in  (1230) . 

The  frequent  changes  which  are  undergone  by  the  final  of  a  stem 
occurring  at  the  end  of  a  compound  will  be  noticed  further  on  (1316). 

1308.  The  possessive  compounds  are  not  always  used  in 
the  later  language  with  the  simple  value  of  qualifying  adject- 
ive; often  they  have  a  pregnant  sense,  and  become  the  equiva- 
lents of  dependent  clauses ;  or  the  'having'  which  is  implied  in 

29* 
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tliem  obtains  virtually  the  value  of  our  'having'    as  sign  of  past 
time. 

Thas,  for  erample,  praptayauvanaf  'posseseing  attained  adolescence^ 
i.  e.  'having  arrived  at  adolescence';  anadhigata^astra,  'with  unstudied  books', 
i.  e.  'who  has  neglected  study^;  krtaprayatnaf  ^possessing  performed  effort', 
1.  e.  'on  whom  effort  is  expended';  anguliyakadarfanavasanaf  'having  the 
sight  of  the  ring  as  termination^  i.  e.  'destined  to  end  on  sight  of  the  ring*; 
uddhftavhada^yahf  'having  an  extracted  despair- arrow*,  i.  e.  'when  I  shall 
have  extracted  the  barb  of  despair";  grutavistarah  kriyatam,  'let  him  be  made 
with  heard  details',  1.  e.  'let  him  be  informed  of  the  details'. 

B.  Compounds  with  Governed  Final  Member. 

1309.  Participial  Compounds.  This  group  of  com- 
pounds,  in  which  the  prior  member  is  a  present  participle  and 
the  final  member  its  object,  is  a  small  one  (toward  thirty  exam- 
ples), and  exclusively  Vedic  —  indeed,  almost  limited  to  the 
oldest  Vedic   (of  the  Rig- Veda). 

The  accent  is  on  the  final  syllable  of  the  participle,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  latter' s  accent  as  an  independent  word. 

Examples  are:  vidddvasu,  *winning  good  things',  kaayddvtra,  'governing 
(ksdyant)  heroes',  tardddveaas,  'overcoming  (tdrarU)  foes',  abJuirddvasu,  'bring* 
ing  good  things',  eodaydnmatiy  'inciting  (coddyant)  devotion',  mandaydUtakha, 
'rejoicing  friends',  dharaydtkavi,  'sustaining  sages',  mafhhayddrayi,  'bestow- 
ing wealth'. 

In  sadddyoni,  ^sitting  in  the  lap'  (sadat  quite  anomalously  for  ndat  or 
sadat),  and  aprhayddvarna,  'emulous  of  color',  the  case-relation  of  the  final 
member  is  other  than  accusative.  In  pataydn  mandaydtsakham  (RV.  i.  4.7), 
pataydt,  with  accent  changed  accordingly,  represents  pataydtsakhamy  the  final 
member  being  understood  from  the  following  word.  Viddda^va  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  its  derivative  vaidada^vi.  Of  this  formation  appear  to  be  jam- 
ddagnij  pratddvasu  (prathdd?),  and  tratddaaj^  (for  traadddagyu?).  It  was 
noticed  above  [1299  o)  that  yuyt^andsapti  is  capable  of  being  understood  as 
a  unique  compound  of  like  character,  with  a  perfect  instead  of  present  par- 
ticiple; addhaditti,  on  account  of  its  accent,  is  probably  possessive. 

1310.  Prepositional  Compounds.  By  this  name  may 
be  conveniently  called  those  combinations  in  which  the  prior 
member  is  a  particle  having  true  prepositional  value,  and  the 
final  member  is  a  noun  governed  by  it. 

Such  combinations,  though  few  in  number  as  compared  with 
other  classes  of  compounds,  are  not  rare,  either  in  the  earlier 
language  or  the  later. 

Their  accent  is  so  various  that  no  rule  can  be  set  up 
respecting  it. 
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a.  £xftmple8  are:  dtyavi,  'passing  through  the  woor,  aHratrdj  ^over- 
fiight^  aiimatrdj  ^exceeding  measare';  Adhiratha,  'lying  on  the  chariot',  adhi- 
gavd,  'belonging  to  the  cow';  adhaspadd^  'ander  the  feet',  adhoakfd^  'below 
the  axle';  dnupatha,  'following  the  road',  dnuvratOf  'according  to  direction' 
(bat  perhaps  possessive?],  anupurv&j  *  following  the  one  preceding,  one  after 
another',  anuaatyd,  'in  accordance  with  trnth',  anukuUif  'down  stream',  etc.; 
dfUtupaiha  (with  anomalously  changed  accent  of  antdr)^  'within  the  way', 
antardavd^  'within  the  flame' (?),  arUarhastd,  'in  the  hand';  drUigrhay  'near 
the  house';  dpavraia,  'out  of  due  course'  (possessive?);  apiprdna,  'accom- 
panying the  breath',  dpivratOj  'concerned  with  the  ceremony',  apicarvard, 
'bordering  on  the  night',  apikamd^  'next  the  ear';  ahMjnA,  'reaching  to  the 
knee',  ahMvira  and  ahkisatvan,  'overcoming  heroes';  dpathU  'on  the  road', 
ddeva,  'going  to  the  gods',  eijaraad,  'reaching  old  age',  ddvada^d,  'up  to 
twelve';  updkakadj  'reaching  to  the  arm-pits',  upottamd,  next  to  last,  penult- 
imate'; updribudhnGj  'above  the  bottom',  updrimartya,  'rising  above  mortals'; 
tirojand,  'beyond  people';  nihsdld,  'out  of  the  house';  paripddf  ('about  the 
feet')  'snare',  parihastd,  'about  the  hand,  bracelet';  pardkaa,  'out  of  sight', 
pardmatra,  beyond  measure',  parogavyuti,  'beyond  the  fields',  parahsdhaird 
(pdrah$aha8ra,  9^.),  'above  a  thousand';  pratidoadj  'toward  evening',  prati' 
lomd,  'against  the  grain',  praUkfUa,  'up  stream',  pratydkaa^  'before  the  eyes'; 
b<ihihparidhi,  'outside  the  enclosure';  v€pathi,  'outside  the  road';  aamakadj 
'close  to  the  eyes,  in  sight'. 

b.  Compounds  of  this  character  are  in  the  later  language  especially 
common  with  adhi :  thus,  adhydtmaf  'relating  to  the  soul  or  self,  adhiyaJnOj 
'relating  to  the  sacrifice',  etc. 

c.  A  sufflxal  a  is  sometimes  added  to  a  final  consonant,  as  in  updntud, 
'on  the  wagon',  dvyuadf  'until  daybreak'.  In  a  few  Instances,  the  suffix  ya 
is  taken  (see  above,  1212 d. 5);  and  in  one  word  the  suffix  in:  thus,  pari" 
paniMh,  'besetting  the  path'. 

d.  The  prepositional  compounds  are  especially  liable  to  adverbial  use : 
see  below,  1318  a. 

Adjective  Compounds  as  Nouns  and  as  Adverbs. 

1311.    Compound   adjectiyes,    like   simple   ones,    are  freely 
used  substantively  as  abstracts  and  coUectiyes,    especially  in  the 
neuter,  less  often  in  the  feminine ;  and  they  are  also  much  used  * 
adverbially,  especially  in  the  accusative  neuter. 

The  matter  is  entitled  to  special  notice  only  because  certain  forms  of 
combination  have  become  of  special  frequency  in  these  uses,  and  because  the 
Hindn  grammarians  have  made  out  of  them  distinct  classes  of  compounds, 
with  separate  names.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Yeda  which  by  itself  would 
call  for  particular  remark  under  this  head. 

1812.  The  substantively  used  compounds  having  a  numeral 
as  prior  member,  along  with,    in  part,  the  adjective  compounds 
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themselves,  are  treated  by  the  Hindus  as  a  separate  class,  called 
dviffu. 

The  name  is  a  sample  of  the  class,  and  means  'of  two  cows',  said  to  be 
used  in  tlio  sense  of  'worth  two  cows*;  as  also  pancaguj  'bought  for  five 
cows',  dvinaUy   'worth  two  ships',  pdncakapala,  'made  In  fl^e  cups\  and  so  on. 

Yedic  examples  of  numeral  abstracts  and  collectives  are:  dvirdjd,  '[combat] 
of  two  kings',  triyugd,  'three  ages',  triyojand,  'space  of  three  leagues',  tridivd, 
'the  triple  heaven',  paficayojandy  'space  of  five  leagues',  sadcJtd,  'six  days* 
time',  da^anguld,  Hen  fingers'  breadth';  and,  with  suffix  yay  mhasrahnydy 
'thousand  days'  journey'.  Others^  not  numeral,  but  essentially  of  the  same 
character,  are,  for  example:  anamitrdf  ^freedom  from  enemies',  nikilbisd, 
'freedom  from  guilt',  savidyutd,  'thunderstorm',  vthrdaya^  'heartlessness',  and 
sdhfdaya,  'heartiness',  audivd,  'prosperity  by  day',  sumrgd  and  su^akundy 
'prosperity  with  beasts  and  birds'.  Feminines  of  like  use  are  not  quotable 
from  RV.  or  AV.;  later  occur  such  as  trifatt,  'three  hundred'  (481),  triloln, 
'the  three  worlds',  pancamvllf  'aggregate  of  five  roots'. 

As  the  examples  show,  the  accent  of  words  thus  used  is  various;  but 
it  is  more  prevailingly  on  the  final  syllable  than  in  the  adjective  compounds 
in  their  ordinary  use. 

1813.  Those  adverbially  used  accusatives  of  secondary  ad- 
jective compounds  which  have  an  indeclinable  or  particle  as 
prior  member  are  reckoned  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  as  a  sepa- 
rate class  of  compounds,  and  called  by  the  name  avyai/ihhava. 

This  term  is  a  derivative  from  the  compound  verb  (1094)  made  up  of 
avyaya,  'uninflected',  and  ybhu,  and  means  'conversion  to  an  indeolinable'. 

a.  The  prepositional  compounds  (1310)  are  especially  frequent  in  this 
use:  thus,  for  example,  anuavadkdm,  'by  one's  own  will',  abhipurvdntf  'in 
succession',  advada^niy  'up  to  twelve',  pratidosdnij  'at  evening*,  samaksdrrij 
'in  sight\  Instances  given  by  the  grammarians  are:  adhifiarij  'upon  Hari', 
upardjamf  'under  the  king',  upanadam  or  upanadi,  'near  the  river',  pratyagni, 
'toward  the  fire*,  pratim^am^   'every  night',  nirmaksikam,  'free  from  flies'. 

b.  A  large  and. important^ class  is  made  up  of  words  having  a  relative 
adverb,  especially  ycahuy  as  prior  member.  Thus,  for  example,  yathdvacdm, 
'as  one  chooses'  (t^dpa,  'will'),  yathahrtdnif  'as  done  [before],  according  to 
custom*,  yaihdnamdy  'by  name',  ya^iabhugd,  'according  to  several  portion*, 
yathdngd  and  yathapaHi,  'limb  by  limb',  yatrakdmam,  'whither  one  will*, 
ydvanmatrdm,  'in  some  measure',  yavajjiffd,  'as  long  as  one  lives*,  yavai" 
sdbandhuy  'according  to  the  number  of  relations'. 

These  compounds  are  not  common  in  the  old  language;  BY.  has  with 
yatha  only  four  of  them,  AVl  only  ten ;  and  no  such  oompound  is  used  ad- 
jectively  except  yaehresthA  BY.,  yavaehreathd  AY.,  ^as  good  as  powilnte*. 
9B.  has  yathakdrfn,  yaihaedrfn,  ydthakamaf  ydthakrcOu  as  a^jeetives  (foilowed 
in  each  case  by  a  correlative  tdthd).  The  adjective  use  In  the  later  language 
also  is  quite  rare  as  compared  with  the  adverbial. 

Other  cases  than  the  acctisative  occasionally  occur:   thus,   ihstmmenta], 
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as  yalhoionMyenay  yathafokttjfd,    yatheptayay  yathajtraUgwMif;  and  ablative , 
as  yothaueiiyat. 

c.  Other  adverbial  compounds  of  equivalent  cbaracter  oocur  eailier,  and 
are  common  later:  for  example,  rtekarmdm^  ^according  to  sacrifleial  use', 
nanarathdm,  *on  different  chariots',  'ubhayadyHa,  Hwo  days  in  snccession*; 
citrapaddkramamy  'with  wonderful  progress',  pradanapuroam^  'with  accom- 
paniment of  a  gijft';  etc. 

Anomalous  Compounds. 

1314.  As  in  every  language,  compounds  are  now  and  then 
met  with  which  are  of  anomalous  character,  as  exhibiting  com- 
binations of  elements  not  usually  put  together,  or  not  after  such 
a  method,  or  for  such  a  purpose.  Some  of  these,  especially  of 
those  occurring  in  the  old  language,  may  well  be  noticed  here. 

a.  Compounds  having  a  particle  as  final  member :  as,  aprati,  'having  no 
equal',  tuviprati,  'mightily  opposing',  dtatha,  'refusing',  vitatha,  'false',  ya- 
thatathd,  'as  It  really  is',  sUsahaf  'prosperity  in  companionship',  etc. 

b.  Agglomerations  of  two  or  more  elements  out  of  phrases :  thus,  aham- 
purvdf  'eager  to  be  first',  ahamuttard,  'contest  for  preeminence',  mamaaatydf 
'contest  for  possession',  itihasd,  'legend'  {Hi  ha  ""sa,  'thus,  indeed,  it  was'), 
naghamard  and  naghariad,  'not,  surely,  dying  or  coming  to  harm',  kuvftsa, 
'some  unknown  person',  tadidartha,  'having  just  that  as  aim',  kucidarthfthf 
'having  errands  in  every  direction',  kaeitkard,  'doing  all  sorts  of  things',  ku- 
kacidvid^  'wherever  found',  yadbkaviayaf  'What- will-be',  etc. 

c.  Agglomerations  in  which  the  prior  member  retains  a  syntactic  form : 
as,  anyonya  and  paraspara,  'one  another'. 

d.  Aggregations  with  the  natural  order  inverted :  as,  pitamdhd  and 
tatamdhd,  'grandfather'. 

e.  Aggregations  of  particles  were  pointed  out  above  (1111a);  also  (1122b) 
cases  in  which  nd  and  ma  are  used  in  composition. 

f.  In  the  later  language,  a  preposition  is  occasionally  preceded  in  com- 
position by  a  case  dependent  on  it:  thus,  dantdrUahf  'between  the  teeth*, 
tadhahiSy  'outside  of  it',  satyavina,  'without  truth'. 

Stom-finais  altered  in  Composition. 

13X5.  In  all  classes  of  compounds,  certain  changes  of  final 
are  liable  to  appear  in  the  concluding  member ;  generally,  they 
have  the  effect  of  transferring  the  compound  to  the  a-declension. 
Thus : 

a.  A  stem  in  an  often  drops  its  final  consonant:  examples  are  akaa^ 
adhvQy  arva,  astha,  aha,  taksa,  brahma,  murdhaf  raja,  lomaf  vrsay  ^va, 
aakiha,  sama, 

b.  An  i  or  l  is  changed  to  a :  examples  are  angula,  anjalaj  a^ra,  kuksa, 
khara,  naday  nabha,  &Atima,  rdtra,  iaJcha,  hala. 
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e.  An  a  is  added  after  a  final  consonant,  and  sometimes  after  an  u-Towel 
or  a  diphthong:  examples  are  rca,  tvaea;  uda,  pada,  ^rada;  apa;  dkura, 
ffura;  ahna,  acmcma,  udkna,  rajtia;  amuaf  ayasa,  ayuiaf  urasa,  enasa, 
tamMiOf  manaia,  yajtuaf  rajaaa,  raha$a,  varcasa,  vedasa,  pr€ya$a,  Barcua; 
hhruva,  divQj  gava,  gdvoj  nava. 

Irregular  Construction  with  Compounds. 

1816.  In  the  looseness  of  unlimited  and  fortuitous  combi- 
nation, in  the  later  language,  it  is  not  rare  that  a  word  in  com- 
position has  an  independent  word  in  the  sentence  depending  upon 
it  alone,  rather  than  upon  the  compound  of  which  it  forms  a 
part. 

A  few  examples  are:  eittapramathini  bald  devdnam  apt  (MBh.)i  'a  girl 
disturbing  the  minds  even  of  the  gods';  Jyotisdm  madhyacdri  (H.),  'moving 
in  the  midst  of  the  stars';  hhagavatd  hriaaathskdre  ^rniin  (9.),  Hn  him,  whose 
sacraments  have  been  performed  by  the  blessed  one';  syandane  dattadrttik 
{(^.),  'with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  chariot'. 

Similar  evidences  of  the  looseness  of  composition  are:  na  drstapurvd 
'thavd  (Tuta,  *not  seen  nor  heard  of  before';  ^rupdtrath  ca  mnimayamf  'a 
wooden  and  an  earthern  vessel'. 


APPENDIX. 


A.  The  following  text  is  given  (as  promised  above, 
8)  in  order  to  illustrate  by  an  example  the  variety'  of  San- 
skrit type  in  use.  It  is  given  twice  over,  and  a  trans- 
literation into  European  letters  follows.  The  text  is  a  fable 
extracted  from   the  first  book  of  the  Hitopade^a. 

The  Hunter,  Deer,  Boar,  and  Jackal. . 

^^  1?:  I  riri^«4  ^  ij^f^  f^MIJ|  ^;^:  ^!Fb5  frf:  I 

^^^K^^^^HKg^^B^ig^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_  ■■^H^^H^^^^H^l^^^^B^^^^k  ^^^^^B^H^^^^B^a^^  flM^K^k  ^^^_^^^^__^^^__^^^^_^^^^^^^^^^_^^_  i^^M^^^^^^M^^^ft  ^^i^^^E^S^K 
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STR! 


■^^^TTjrsri" 


^laTamlH   wi^r*i  irrnif^r  fimm   rf^dti^i dHlnM  ^ng^ro  undnnianfm 

^Tri^^udtim  ^ajpn  sminRt  iri:  ii 

a»t^  kafyanakatakavoftavyo  hkairavo  noma  wfudhaf^»  aa  cai  *kada 
mdnsaluhdhah  son  dhanur  adaya  vind^afavmnadhyam  gata^,  tatra 
tena  mrga  eko  vyapadttafy.  nifgam  addya  gachatd  tena  ghordlcrtih 
sukaro  drsta^.  tatas  tena  mrgam  hhumdu  mdkdya  sukaraA  garena 
katah,  mharena  ^py  agatya  pralaytighm^ghwagarjanam  kfitfa  sn 
vyadho  mmkadege  hatag  ckmnadmma  wa  papata.    yataJ^: 

jalam  agnim  vifom  gtufram  ktudvyadhA  ptUanam  girehy 
nimittam  kimcid  dsadya  dehi  pranair  vimucyate. 
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atrantare  dirgharavo  noma  jambukak  paribhramann  aharartht 
tan  mftan  mrgavyadhamkardn  aptigyat,  ahkya  'cintaytui  €isau:  aho 
hhagyam,    mahad  hhojyam  mmupnistMiam,    at/uiva : 

ctctrUUdni  duhkhani  yathdi  \a  "yanti  dehmaniy 
mkhany  apt  tatha  numye  daivtm  atra  'tiricyate. 

hhavatu;  e»am  mansair  masatrayam  samadhikam  hhqfanam  me 
hhavisyati.  tatak  pratAamahmbhuksayam  tavad  imani  svdduni  mamcmi 
vihdya  kodandatanthgnam  9n&y%ihandham  khSdann  *ty  ukiva  tatha 
'karot,  tata-g  chirme  snayuhandhe  drtitam  utpatitena  dhanusd  hrdi 
hhirma^  sa  dirgharavah  pancatvam  gatah.    ato   ^ham  bravtmi: 

kartavyah  samcayo  nttyam  kartavyo  rid  ^tisamcayah; 
atisamcayadosem  dhanusd  jamhiko  hatah, 

B.  The  following  text  is  given  in  order  to  illustrate 
by  a  sufficient  example  the  usual  method  of  marking  accent, 
as  described  above  (87,  00).  In  the  MSS.,  the  accent-signs 
are  almost  invariably  added  in  red  ink.  The  text  is  a 
hymn  extracted  from  the  tenth  or  last  book  of  the  Rig- 
Veda;  it  is  regarded  by  the  tradition  as  uttered  by  Foe, 
^voice'  (i.  e.  the  Word  or  Logos). 

Hymn  (X.  126)  from  the  Big- Veda. 

^  j^iftr  ^^  '^^  ^MioD^  ^siHHiu  ^Rf^  II  :3  u 

rfT  i|t|sIT  sd^!  5prT  Hfj'wiNj  5TOflf?ld#^  II  5  II 
TOT  Ht  *«tlHlTl  tH  ^TOrtq  IT:  mPiiKi  TX  fijUlTrUrhH,  « 

m^^  irt  fT  3t|  HiiiifT  5riu  ^  sril^  af  ^^  ii  g  u 

q^  HU(h^  ^^  ^"^^Pi^rl  tnj^:  I 
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tt  fiq^  ftfi^  ^(lifrtq  ^  f?rrt>  fWf^  rf  ^^  II  H  « 

^  "5^  ^  <^^  si^Q."^  51^  ^g^  ^  I 
5^  sRTiT  gq^  <*iii)Mj«^  yH^(|l8}ei^  m  Wi^  ii  ^  ii 

?T^  fsr  f?i%  HSFTR  f^ttfTl^  ^  sporriW  Fimii^  II  to  II 

aJi&m  rudrihhir  vdmbhxg^caramy  ahdm  adityair  utd  vigv&devaih, 
ahdm  mitrUvdrtmo  *hhll  hihharmy  ah&m  indragni  ah&m  ctgvlno  *hh&.  1 . 
ahdm  86mam  ahan&sam  hibharmy  ahdm  tvdstaram  utdpusdnam  bhdyamy 
ahdm  dadhami  drdvmam  havismate  supraoye  ydjamanaya  snnvaU.  2 . 
ahdm  'rOsfri  samydmanl  vdsunam  ctkiiusi  prathamU  yajfUyanam, 
torn  ma  devU  vy  ddadhuh  purutrU  bh&risihdiram  bhury  avegdyandm.  3 . 
mdya  s6  dnnam  atti  yd  vipd^ati  ydh  prUmti  yd  im  grnoiy  uktdm^ 
amantdvo  mam  td  upa  ksiyanti  grudhi  gruta  graddMvdm  te  vadami.  4. 
ahdm  evd  way  dm  iddm  vadami  jii^am  devkbhir  utd  mSnusebht^y 
ydm  kamdye  (dTh^tam  ugrdfih  krnomi  idm  brahm&nam  tdm  rsim  tdm 

sumedhum,    5. 
ahdm  rudrdya  dhdnur  a  tanomi  brahmadvise  gdrave  hdntavn  u, 
ahdm  j'dnaya  samddam  kf-nomy  ahdm  dyavapfthtvi  a  vtvega.    6. 
ahdm  suve  pit&ram  asya  murdhdn  mdma  yonir  apsv  dntd^  samudrSj 
tdto  vi  tisfhe  bhuvanA  'nu  vigvo  Vs  'm&m  dyim  vaf*smdn6  'pa  sprgami.  7 . 
ahdm  evd  vita  iva  prd  vamy  ardbhamand  bhuvanani  vigvd^ 
parS  divA  pard  end  prthkyai  'tAvati  mahinA  sdm  babhuva,    8. 
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The  references  in  both  Indexes  are  to  paragraphs.  In  this  one,  many 
abbreviations  are  used ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  found  self-explain- 
ing. For  example,  ^ron."  is  pronunciation;  ''euph."  points  oat  anything 
relating  to  phonetic  form  or  euphonic  combination ;  ^res.",  to  present-system  ; 
"int."  is  intensive;  Mes."  is  desiderative ;  and  so  on.  A  prefixed  hyphen 
denotes  a  suffix;  one  appended,  a  prefix. 


a,  pron.  etc.,  19 — ^22;  combination 
with  following  vowel,  126 — 7 ;  loss  of 
Initial  after  c  and  o,  135, 175a;  re- 
sulting accent,  135;  not  liable  to 
gumLj  235 ;  lightened  to  i  or  u,  249 ; 
lost  in  weakened  syllable,  253. 

-a,  prmy,  1148 ;  scdry,  1208—9 ;  —  a- 
stems,  dcln,  326— -34;  from  rdcl 
a-st.,  333,  354;  in  compsn,  1270, 
1283  ff.,  1287  a. 

a-  or  an-f  negative,  1 121  a ;  In  compsn« 
1288  a,  1304  a. 

'Oka,  prmy,  1181;  scdry,  1222  e. 

-aki,  see  1221b. 

yaks,  108  g;  pres.,  708;  pf.,  788. 

akaaraj  8. 

aksdn,  dksi,  343  f,  431. 

aghosaj  34. 

yac  or  anCf  pf.,  788;  pple,  957c; 
stems  ending  with,  407 — 10. 

-a;,  219,  383  d.5,  1200  c. 

yaiir,  see  ac»    • 

Vanj  or  aj,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  694, 
687;  pf.,  788. 

-anda,  1201. 

-at,*383d.3,  1200a  —  and  see  -ant. 

'Ota,  see  1176 e. 

-ati,  see  1157.  3. 

-aiu,  see  1161c. 

-atnUf  see  1196c. 

-atra,  see  1185 d. 

-atha,  see  1163b. 

-athUy  see  1164. 


yad,  impf.,  621. 

-ad,  383  d.4,  1200  b. 

adhi,  loss  of  initUl,  1087  a. 

adhika,  in  odd  numbers,  477  a,  478  b. 

yan,  euph.,  192b;  pres.,  631. 


-an. 


1160. 


an-,  see  a-. 


-anay  1150;  stems  in  compsn,   1271. 
anadvdh,  dcln,  224  b,  404. 


-ana,  1150. 


-anty  1159. 

-ant,  1150. 

-anij/a,  962,  965,  1215  b. 

-anu,  see  1162. 

anudatta,  81. 

anuddttatara,  90  c. 

anundsika,  36,  73. 

amuvrata,  with  accus.,  272. 

anustHbhy  euph.,  151c. 

anusvdra,  pron.  etc.,  70 — 3;  trans- 
literation, 73. 

anehdSf  dcln,  419. 

-ant  or -af,  ofpples,  584,  1172;  their 
dcln,  443  ff. 

-anta,  1172. 

arUahsthd,  31,  51. 

antara,  in  compsn,  1302  c.  5. 

-anti,  see  1172. 

anydy  dcln,  523. 

ap  or  dp,  dcln,  151  d,  393. 

api,  loss  of  initial,  1087a. 

-abha,  1199. 

abbtnt^tta-circumflex,  84  d. 


/^' 
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yarrif  pres.,  634;  aor.,  862. 
^-am, infln. in, 970a,  971 ;  gerund,  995. 
amnas,  enph.,  176  c. 
-aye,  infln.  in,  970f,  975. 
-ara^  see  1188 d. 
arf,  ddn,  343  d. 
-^ru,  see  1192. 
•arj,  pf.,  788. 

yarth,  so-called,  108  f,   1067. 
ariha,  in  compsn,  1302  c.  4. 
aryam&n,  dchi,  426  a. 
arvcai,  drvant^  455. 
yarh,  pres.,  613;  pf.,  788. 
-aJLaf  see  1189. 
alpaprTma^  37. 

yav,  aor.,  838,  908;  pple,  954 e. 
ava,  loss  of  initial,  1087  a. 
avagfoha,  16. 
yavadhlr,  so-called,  108  f. 
avaydjt  avayS,  406. 
avyai^hdvaj  1313. 
i/flf  'attain',  pres.,  694,  708 ;  pf.,  788 ; 

aor.,  834b,  837—9;  fut.,  936. 
yoQ  *enjoy*,  pres.,  727;  des.,  1029b, 

1031. 
yas  'be',  pres.,  636,  621 ;  in  periphr. 

conjn,  1070—2,    1073  d;   in  pplal 

periphr.  phrases,  1075  d;  in  cmpd 

conjn,  1094. 
yas  *throw',  pres.,  761c;  aor.,  847. 
-a«,  1151;  dcln  of  stems  in,  41  Iff. 
-flw,  infln.  in,  970a,  971. 
aadn,  darj,  398,  432. 
-o«',  1198. 

dsrjy  euph.,  219:  and  see  asdn. 
-ewe,  infln.  in,  970  c,  973. 
asthidfij  dsthij  343  f,  431. 
-asnaj  see  1195. 
yah  *say',  pf.,  801a. 
yah  'connect' (?),  788. 
dhan,  dhar,  dhas,  430  a. 

5,  pron.  etc.,  19 — 20,  22;  combina- 
tion of  flnal,  126 — 1 ;  vrddhi  of  a, 
235  ff . ;  lightened  to  %  or  t^  250 ;  to  a, 
250  c ;  in  pres. ,  661—6, 761  d.  2, 3 ; 
in  aor.,  884;  in  pple,  954c ;  in  des., 
^  1028  d. 

i,  with  ablative,  293  c. 

-5,  1149. 

a-stems,  dcln,  347  ff. 

-a/ca,  see  1181b. 

-aikti,  see  1181b. 

-atu,  see  1161. 

atman,  used  refiexively,  514. 

atmane  padam,  529. 

adi,  adika,  adya,  in  compsn,  1302  c.  1. 


-ana,  1223  a;  in  pples,  584,  1175. 

-anij  see  1223b. 

anunasikya,  36. 

yap,  108 g,  1087  f;  pres.,  708,  727; 

pf.,  783c;  aor.,  847;  des.,   1030. 
abhd,  in  compsn,  1302c.  5. 
amredita,  1260. 
-ayana,   1219. 
-ayi,  1220. 
-5yj/o,  966  c,  1218. 
-araf  see  1226b. 
-aru,  see  1192. 
-ato,  see  1227. 
-alu,  see  1192,   1227. 
ydsy  pres.,  619,  628;  inppial  periph. 

phrases,  1075  e. 
ds,  asdn,  aayhy  398,  432. 

i,  pron.  etc.,  19—20,   22;    i  and  y, 

55;  combinations  of  flnal,  126,  1%); 

from  ya,  252,  784, 769, 922b,  954b. 
i,  union- vowel,  254;  In  pres.,  630,631 ; 

inpf.,  796—8,  803 ;  inaor.,  876—7  ; 

in  fut.,  934-5,  943;  in  pple,  956; 

in  infln.,  968;  in  des.,  1031. 
t-stems,  dcln,  335 — 46 ;  from  rdcl  i-st., 

354;  in  compsn,  1276,  1287  c. 
yi  'go',  pre*.,  612  note;  pf.,  783b, 

801  d;  int.  (?),  1021;  caus.,  1042e; 

in  ppial  periphr.  phrases,  1075 ;  In 

compd  conjn,  1092b. 
yi  (in,  inv)  *send\  708,  716. 
-f,  prmy,  1155;  scdry,  1221. 
-ika,  prmy,  1186;  scdry,  1222e. 
-ifca,  fem.  to  -aha,  1181a,  1222d. 
yich,  608,  753. 
-ij,  219,  383d.  5,  1200c. 
-«,  383d. 3,  1200a;  advbl,  1109. 
'ita,  1176  b,d. 
m,  uses  of,  1102  a. 
-i'tu,  see  1161b. 
-itnUy  see  1196. 

-itra,  see  1185 d.  ^ 

T/tdfcortn<iA,pres.,694;  aor.,  836— <. 
yin  (or  inv),  708,  713,  716,  749b. 
-in,  1183, 1230 ';  in-stems, dcln,  438ff.; 

in  compsn,  1273r,  1287  e. 
-ina,  see  1177b,  1209c,  1223 f. 
{naksa,  1029  c. 
-ineya,  see  1216b. 
yinvj  see  in, 
-tma,  1224  a. 
'iman,  see  1168.2. 
~iya,  1214. 
iyaksa,  1029  c. 
€yantj  dcln,  451. 
ir-stems,  dcln,  392. 
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-tra,  see  1188 e,  1226b. 

irajyay  iradha^  1021. 

-ite,  see  1189,  1227. 

iva,  enph.,  1102  b. 

yu  *de8ire',  pres.,  608,  753. 

yfs  'send',    euph.,  225;    pres.,  727, 

761c. 
-isa,  see  1197b. 
'isika,  467—70,  1184. 
-Unu,  1194. 
-is,  1153;  t«H»tems,  dclu,  411  ff. 

i,  pion.  etc.,  19 — ^20,  22;  combinations 
of  final,  126,  129;  circumflexed, 
128  c;  uncombinable  in  daal,  138a; 
in  looative  aing.,  138  d;  i  as  final 
of  stem  in  verbal  compsn,  1093 — 4. 

i,  union-yowel,254 ;  in  inflection,  555b ; 
of  pres.,  632—4;  of  impf.,  621, 
631--4 ;  of  a-aor.,  880, 888— -90 ;  of 
int.,  1004 if.;  i  for  i,  900, 935  a,  972. 

i-stems,  dcln,  347 — 68. 

-t,  1156;  to  i  before  added  sfx,  471, 
1239. 

-tfco,  see  1186. 

yid,  pres.,  628,  630. 

-iti,  see  1157.3. 

-ttu,  see  1161b. 

-ma,  1223  d. 

-ifTian,  see  1168.2. 

iya,  coDJ.-stem,  1021. 

'iya,  1215. 

-iyaa,  467 — 70,  1184 ;  stems  in,  dcln, 
463  ff. 

yir,  pres.,  628;  aor.,  847. 

-ira,  see  1188e. 

yl(5,  pres.,  628,  630. 

i^ara,  with  gen.  infin.,  984. 

-Ma,  see  1197. 

M,  pron.  etc.,  19 — ^20,  22;  u  and  v, 

57 ;  combinations  of  final,  126, 129 ; 

from  va,    252,    784,    769,   922  b, 

954b,  956. 
u-stems,    dcln,   335—46;    from  rdcl 

u-st.,  354. 
yu,  pres.,  708. 
-a,  1178. 
'Uka,  1180. 

yuks  'sprinlde',  pres.,  753* 
ywi,  pres.,  761a. 
yueh,  608,  753. 
yujh,  42,  108  g. 
unodi-suf fixes,  1138. 
-ut,  383  d.  3,  1200  a. 
-fifra,  see  1185 d. 
yud  or  undf  pres.,  694. 


ad,  Hdaka,  widn,  398,  432. 

uddtta,  81. 

-una,  see  1177c. 

yuhj,  pres.,  753. 

yubh  otumhh,  pres.,  694,727,753,758. 

ur-stems,  dcln,  392. 

-ura,  see  1188f,  1226b. 

-wri,   1191. 

-uto,  see  1189,  1227. 

ugdnasy  v^na,  dcln,  355  a,  416. 

yuf,  pres.,  608.  753,  727. 

-t«»a,  see  1197. 

u8dSf  euph.,  168;  dcln,  415b. 

-uai^  see  1221c. 

usnfhf  euph.,  223. 

-tM,   1154;  tM-stems,  dcln,  411  ff. 

usf,  371. 

u,  pron.  etc.,  19 — 20, 22 ;  combinations 
of  final,  126,  129;  drcnmflexed, 
128  c;  uncombinable  in  dual,  138a; 
in  locative,  138  c. 

u-stems,  dcln,  347 — 68. 

-u,  1179. 

-tt&a,  see  1180. 

-^tha,  see  1163c. 

9  f  9 

Qdhan,  Qdhar,  Uihaa,  430  b. 

una,  in  odd  numbers,  477  a,  478  b. 

"ura,  see  1188 f. 

Qrj,  euph.,  219. 

yumu,  so-called,  108 f,  712 ;  pf. ,  801  g, 

1071c. 
-Ufa,  see  1197. 
luman,  31,  59. 
yiih  'notice',  euph.,  240,  745a. 


f,  pron.  etc.,  23 — 6;  transliteration, 
24;    question   of  r   or   ar  In  roots 
and  stems,    108  d,   237;    retention 
after  a  final  vowel,  127;  combina- 
tions of  final,  126,    129 ;   impedes 
change  of  preceding  <  to  «,  181  a 
changes  succeeding  n  to  9,  189  ff. 
guna  and  vrddAt  increments  of,235ff . 
irregular  changes,  241, 243 ;  variable 
final  f  of  roots  (so-called  f),  242. 

f-roots,  root-nouns  from,  383  a,  b. 

f-stems,  dcln,  369 — ^76. 

r,  variable  (so-called  f),  roots  in,  242, 
245  b ;  their  passive,  770  c ;  aor . ,  885, 
900 ;  prec. ,  922  a ;  fut. ,  935  a ;  pple, 
957b ;  root-infin.,  971 ;  gerund  in  ya, 
992. 

yr,  euph.,  242 ;  pres.,  608, 753, 643c, 
*708,  716;  passive,  770c;  pf.,783a; 
aor.,   834a,   837,  847,  862;  int., 
1002  b. 
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-r,  see  1182f. 

l/fcorarc,  pf.,  788;  »or.  894  d,  897. 

yrcK  608,  753;  pf.,  788. 

-rj,  383  d.  5,  1200  c. 

yri^  or  rj  'stretch  out*,   pres.,   753, 

761c;  aor.,  894d,  897. 
yrnv,  716. 
-ft,  383  d.  3,  1200  a. 
rtvO,  eoph.,  219. 
•yrd,  pres.,  753. 
y'rdh,  pres. ,  694, 708,  761  b ;  pf. ,  788 ; 

*aor.,  837—8,  840,  847;  dee.,  103a. 
rbhukidnf  dcln,  434. 
Vt?  *pu8b',  pres.,  753;  pf.,  788. 
rhdnt,  dcln,  450a. 

r,  pron.  and  occurrence,  23 — 6;  as 
alleged  final  of  roots,  108  d,  242 
(a  n  d  s  e  e  r,  variable) ;  changes  suc- 
ceeding fi  to  n,  189  ff. 

f,  pron.  and  occurrence,  23 — 6;  its 
^una-increment,  236. 

I  23  end. 

e,  pron.  etc.,  27 — 9;  combinations  of 
final,  131 — 3,  135;  nncombinable 
in  dual,  138  a;  guna  of  i  and  i, 
235 ff.;  as  alleged  final  of  roots, 
251,  761  d.  2. 

«,  infin.  in,  970a,  971. 

ikat  dcln,  482  a;  used  as  article, 
482a;  in  making  9's,  477b. 

eka^ruti,  90  c. 

-ena,  1223  e. 

-enya,  966  b,  1217. 

-eya,  1216. 

-€2fi/a,  1216  c. 

'tra,  see  1201. 

-€ru,  see  1192. 

-ettma,  966d,  1201. 

etdsj  euph.,  176 a. 

ai,  pron.  etc.,  27 — 9;  combinations 
of  final,  131 — 3 ;  vrddhi  of  t  and  t, 
235 ff.;  as  alleged  final  of  roots, 
251,  761d.l;  fori  in  inflection, 
555  b;  for  e  in  subj.  endings,  561. 

0,  pron.  etc.,  27 — 9;  combinations 
of  final,  131—2,  134—5;  before 
suffix  yOf  136b;  nncombinable, 
138c;  for  final  as,  175a;  or,  179 
end;  gund  of  u  and  u,  235 ff.;  as 
alleged  final  of  roots,  251,  761  d.  3. 

otu  and  oitha,  euph.,  137c. 


-ora,  see  1201. 
08thya,  49. 

cftt,  pron.  etc.,  27 — 9;  combinations 
of  final,  131—2,  134;  vrddhi  of 
u  and  u,  235  ff. 

h,  pron.  etc.,  67 — 9;  makes  heavy 
syllable,  79;  occurrence  as  final, 
148,  170a;  for  the  labial  and  gut- 
tural spirants,  170  d;  from  final  <, 
145,  170a,  172;  r,  144,  178; 
allows  change  of  s  to  «,  183. 

n  or  rh,  pron.  etc.,  70 — 3;  makes 
heavy  syllable,  79;  oceoxrence  as 
linal,  148;  allows  change  of  s  to  «, 
183;   occurrence,  204,  212,  213  d. 

k,  pron.  etc.,  39—40;  relation  to  c, 
42;  to  (:,  64;  s  to  s  after,  180ff.; 
added  to  final  n,  211;  from  e,  by 
reversion,  214 ff.;  as  final,  and  in 
internal  combination,  142,  217; 
from  f,  do.,  145,  218;  from*,  226c. 

-fca,  prmy,  1186;  scdry,  1222. 

-kata,  see  1245 g. 

yk'an,  pf.,  786;  aor.,  899c;  int., 
1008  ff. 

ykam,  aor.,  868;  pple,  955a. 

kampa,  90  b. 

kdmvant,  euph.,  212. 

-kara,  1201. 

karmadhdrayaf  1263. 

kalpa  in  compsn,  1302c.  5. 

ykoB,  int.,   1002c. 

yka,  int.  (?),  1013. 

fcama,  vnth  accns.,  272. 

kara,  in  sound-names,  18. 

yfcap,  int.,  1007,  1017. 

kiyant,  dcln,  451. 

ykir,  756. 

yku,  pres.,  633. 

ykupf  pres.,  761a. 

ykumaff  so-called,  108f. 

yktu,  pres.,  727. 

yhr  'make',  pres.,  708,  713 — 5;  pf. 
797b;  aor.  831,  834a-40,  847, 
894 d;  int.,  1002c;  prefixes  i, 
1087d;  in  periphr.  conjn,  1070 
— 3;  in  compd  coi^n,  1091—4; 
special  constructions,  268. 

yhr  'praise',  int.,  1002b. 

ykr  'scatter',  242;  pres.,  753,  756; 
aor.,  885;  prefixes  s,  1087 d. 

ykrt  'cut',  pres.,  753,  758;  aor.,  847. 

ykrt  'spin',  pres.,  694. 
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-ftrf,  see  1105. 

fcri-sufflxes,  1138. 

-krtvas,  see  1105. 

ykrp,  pres.,  745b;  aor.,  834b. 

y&rp,  pres.,  761a. 

fcffi,  958. 

y&f«,  eupb.,  226c;  pres.,  753;  aor., 

9*16,  920;  int.,  1008. 
yklp,  26;  pf.,  786. 
-kniy  see  1176 d. 
yknu  or  knuy,  caus.,  1042  e. 
ykrand  or  krad,  aor.,  847,  890;  int., 

1002c,  1017. 
ykram,  pres.,  745 d;  aor.,  833,  847, 

904a;    pple,   955a;    int.,   1002b; 

des.,  1031. 
ykn^  pres.,  727;  cans.,  1042 e. 
ykrudh,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  847. 
ykru^,  aor.,  916,  920. 
krdstUj  krostfj  343  b,  374. 
ykiam,  pres.*,  745 d,  761a,  763. 
yklic,  pres.,  727,  761b;  aor.,  916. 
A^,  combinations  of,  146,  221. 
ykmnf  pres.,  713;  pple,  954 d. 
yksam,  pres.,  761a,  763. 
ksdm,  dcln,  388b. 
yksar,  aor.,  890. 
yksUy  pres.,  761  d.l. 
ksdma^  958. 
ykai  'dwell',  pres.,  753,  755;  caus., 

1042  e. 
yksi  'destroy',  pres.,  708,  727,  761  b; 

pple,  957a;  caus.,  1042 e. 
yksipy  pres.,  753. 
ykmdh,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  847. 
yksuhh,  pres.,  761  a. 
fe«aipra-circuniflex,  84  a. 
yksnuj  pres.,  626. 

kh,  pron.  etc.,  39;  relation  to  a,  61. 
yichan,  pass.,  772;  pf.,  794 d;  aor., 

890;  pple,  955  b. 
ykhid,  pres.,  753. 
ykhud,  pres.,  753. 
ykhya,  aor.,  847,  894c;  caus.,  1042d. 

p,  pron.  etc.,  39;  relation  to  j,  42; 

from  j  by  reversion,  214  ff. 
gatGj  in  compsn,  1273  c. 
ygam,  pres.,   608,   747;   aor.,   833, 

834b,  837--9,    847,   887c;    pf., 

794  d,  805;  fut.,  943;  pple,  954 d; 

int.,    1002c;    des.,  1028e,    1031; 

root-noun,  383  b. 
yga  'go',  pres.,  660;  aor.,  830, 836 ff., 

894  c. 
yga    'sing',    251;     pres.,    761  d.l; 

Whitney,  Grammar. 


aor.,     884,     894  d,     912;     pple, 

954  c. 
ygdh  or  gah,  int.,  1002b. 
ygiTj  756. 
yguy  int.,  1007. 
guna,  27,  235  flf. 
ygup,  des.,  1040. 
ygur,  pres.,  753,  756;  aor.,  834a. 
yguh,  eupb.,  155,  223,  240;  pres., 

745c;  pf.,  793 f.;  aor.,  852,  916, 

920;  caus.,  1042. 
ygr  'praise',  eupb.,  242;  pres.,  727; 

aor.,  894 d. 
ygr  *8wallow',  eupb.,  242;  pres.,  727, 

753,   756;    aor.,   836,  847;    int., 

1002b. 
ygr  {OTJagr)  -wake',  1020;  pf.,  786; 

ior.,  867,  871. 
ygrdh,  pres., 761a ;  pf.,  786;  aor.,  847. 
g6,  eupb.,  134;  dcln,  361c,  e. 
ygrath  or  granth,   pres.,    727,    730; 

pf.,  794 e. 
ygraih  or  grahy    eupb.,    155;    pres., 

727,  729,  732,  1066b;  pf.,  794c, 

801i ;  aor.,  834 b,  838,  900, 904 a,  b ; 

fut.,  935 d;  pple,  956;  inlin.,  972; 

pass.,  998 d;  des.,   1031. 
yglcij  pres.,  761  d.l;   caus.,  1042d. 
gla&j  dcln,  361  a. 

ghj  pron.  etc.,  39;  h  derived  from, 
66;  from  A,  by  reversion,  214 ff. 

yghas,  eupb.,  167;  jaka  from,  640; 
pf.,  794  d;  aor.,  833. 

ghosavanty  34. 

yghrd,  pres.,  671, 749a;  caus.,  1042 d. 

n,  pron.  etc.,  39';  occurrence  as  final, 
143,  386  b,  c,  407;  duplication  as 
final,  210;  adds  k  before  sibilant, 
211. 

c,  pron.  etc.,  42 — 4;    as  final,  142; 

from  t  before  a  palatal,    202 — 3; 

n  to  n  before  it,  208  end ;  Internal 

combinations  of,  217;  reversion  to 

fc,  216 ff.;  in  pres.,  681;  pf.,  787; 

int.,  1002 end;  des.,  1028 f. 
yeakds  or  cakaQ,  so-called,  677. 
ycaks,  408 g;  pres.,  444,  621,  628, 

675. 
ycanif  pres.,  745 d. 
ycay,  pres.,  761  d. 2. 
year,  aor.,  899c;  int.,  1002b,  1017; 

des.,     1031;      in    ppial    peripbr. 

phrases,  1075  b. 
ycal,  int.,  1002b,  1003. 
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yeay,  pres.,  761  d.l. 

yd  'gather*,  reversion  of  c  to  fc, 
216.9,  681,  787,  1028f;  pres., 
708;   aor.,   889;    caus.,  1042  e. 

yd  ^notice',  pres.,  645;  aor.,  834a. 

ydi,  108  g;  reversion  of  c  tofc,  216. 9, 
681,  787,  1002c,  1028 f;  int., 
1002  a,  1024;  des.,  1040. 

ydnt,  108  g. 

ycrtf  pres.,  753. 

ycyu,  pf.,  785;  aor.  (?),  868,  870. 

chj  pron.  etc.,  42—4;  as  final,  142; 
from  f  after  t  or  n,  203;  after 
other  mutes,  203 end;  in  internal 
combination,  220;  duplication  be- 
tween vowels,  227. 

yehand,  aor.,  883,  890. 

yeha,  pres.,  761  d.  3;  pf.,  806;  pple, 
954c;  cans.,  1042 d. 

ychidf  pres.,  694,  761b;  aor.,  832, 
834  d,  847. 

yckrd,  pres.,  694;  pple,  957d. 

j,  pron.  etc.,  42—4;    as  final,  142; 

in  internal  combination,  219 ;  n  to 

n  before   it,    202;    from   t  before 

sonant  palatal,  202 ;  reversion  to  g, 

215ff.;  inpf.,  787;  in  des.,  1028f.; 

before  na  of  pple,  957  c. 
yjaks,  so  called,  108  g;   pres.,  640; 

pple,  955  c. 
jdgat,  dcin,  450  d. 
lOan,  pres.,    631,   645,    680,   761b, 

772;  pf.,  794  d;  aor.,  834  b;  pple, 

955  b}  des.,  1031. 
jdni,  dcln,  343  c. 
•  yjap,  int.,  1002b,  1017. 
yjahh  or  jambh,   int.,    1002b,  1017. 
yjaSy  pres.,  761a. 
yjagr,  so-caUed,  108 f,  1020. 
jat j/a-circumflex,  84  b.  * 

yfi  'conquer',  reversion  of  j  to  g,  216. 

9;   in  pf.,    787;   in  des.,    1028 f; 

aor..  839,  889,  894b,  904e;  caus., 

1042e;  caus.  aor.,   1047,  861. 
yji  or  ji  'injure'  —  see  Jya, 
yjinv,  108 g,  716,  749  b. 
jihvamuLlya^  39,  69. 
yjlv,  aor.,  838;  des.,  1028h,  1031. 
yjur,  pres.,  753,  756,  766.  , 

yjus,  pres.,  753  ;  aor., 834b ;  in  s<y'G«, 

225. 
yju,  pres.,  727;  pf.,  786, 
yjr  'decay',  euph.,  242;  pres.,  761b, 

756,  766;  pf.,  793e,  794e. 
yjna,  pres.,  727, 730;  aor.,  830,  ^7, 


894c.    912;    caus.,    1042 d;    caue. 

aor.,  1047,  861;  caus.  des.,  1030. 
yjya  {oTJiJi),  pres.,  727,  761b;  pf., 

785,  794  b;  pple,  954  c,  957  a. 
yjvalj  aor.,  899  c. 

jh,  pron.  and  occurrence,  42;  as  final, 
142 ;  in  internal  combination,  220. 

n,  pron.  etc.,  42;  from  n  after  a  pal- 
atal, 201 ;  before  j,  202 ;  f ,  203 ; 
c,  208  end. 

t,  pron.  etc.,  45 — 6 ;  from  a  final  pal- 
atal, 142;  c,  145,  218;  «,  145; 
A,  147 ;  adds  t  before  s,  199  c ;  added 
to  final  n  before  sibilant,  211 ;  from 
j  in  internal  combination,  219 ;  eh, 
220;  ks,  221;  h,  222;  «,  226  b. 

th,  pron.  etc.  45 — 6, 

d,  pron.  etc.,  45 — 6;  I  used  for,  54; 
from  d  with  preceding  sibilant,  198 
end,  199  b. 

d&,  pron.  etc.,  45 — 6;  Ih  used  for, 
54;  from  dh  with  preceding  sibi- 
lant, 199  a;  from  h  with  following 
t  or  th,  222. 

dhvam  for  dhvam,  881,  901,  924. 

n,  pron.  etc  ,  45 — 6 ;  as  final,  143 ; 
change  of  n  to,  189 — 95 ;  from  n 
with  preceding  sibilant,  199b; 
doubled  as  final,  210 ;  adds  t  before 
a  sibilant,  211. 

t,  pron.  etc.,  47 — 8;  from  final  radi- 
cal 8, 145,639 ;  do.  in  internal  combu, 
167 — 8;  with  preceding  sonant 
aspirate,  160;  assim.  to  following  2, 
162;  added  after  t  before  8,  199  c; 
after  n  before  a  or  «,  207;  to  pal- 
atal before  palatal,  202 ;  before  (;,203. 

-t,  added  after  short  final  vowel  of  root, 
345, 376b,  383b,  1 143d ,  1 147c,  1 196a. 

-to,  of  pple,  952—6,  1176;  to-stems 
Incompsn,  1273, 1284 ;  scdry,  1245c. 

ytans  or  tas,  aor.,  899c;  int.,  1002b. 

ytaks,  pres.,  628,  708. 

ytac^  pres.,  694. 

ytad,  euph.,  198b. 

tatpuruta,  1263. 

taddhita-sui^xes,  1138. 

ytan  'stretch',  pres.,  713;  pass., 772; 
pf.,  786,  794 d;  aor.,  833,  834b, 
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847,     890;     pple,    954  dj     des., 

1028  e. 
ytan  'thunder',  pres.,  761c. 
-tana^  1245  e. 

ytaPf  pres.,  761b;  aor.,  834  d,  883. 
>/tom,  pres.,  761a,  763;   aor.,  847; 

pple,  955  a. 
'tama,  471—3,  487,  1242  a, 
-tamam  and  -iamam^  1111c,   1119. 
-iayaf  1245  a, 

-iaye^  infln.  in,  970 e,  975. 
'tar^  see  1109. 
'iara,  471—3,  1242  a. 
-taram  and  Hifamf  1111c,  1119. 
-tori,  infln.  in,  9701,   979. 
-tavani,  pple  in,  959 — 60. 
''lave  and  -tavaiy  infln.  in,  970  b,  972. 
-tavya,  962>  964,  1212  d.  2. 
yt(Uj  see  tans, 
-taa,  1152;  advbl,  1098. 
-ta,  1237. 

-tat J  impT.  forms  in,  ^70 — 1. 
'tat,  1238;  advbl,  UOOb. 
-tati,  1238. 
ytdy,  pres.,  761  d.  1. 
tdlavya^  44. 
-ti,  1157;  ti-stems  in  compsn,  1274, 

1287  d;     scdry,     1157.4;     advbl, 

1102  a. 
ytij,  euph.,  219;  int.,  1002a;  des., 

1040. 
-titha,  1242  d. 
ytir,  756,  766. 

ytu,  pres.,  633 ;  aor., 868 ;  int.,  1002c. 
-tu,  1161,  970  b,  972. 
ytuj,  pres.,  753. 
ytud,  pres.,  753,  758. 
-turn,  infln.  in,  968, 970b,  972,987—6. 
ylwr,   pres.,   753,    756,  761c,  766; 

des.,   1029  a. 
-tur,  1182  e. 
ytuSf  pres.,  761a. 
ytr,' euph., 242;  pres.,  715,  753,756, 

761b,  766;  pf.,  794 e,  804;  aor., 

904 d;  int.,  1002b,  c,  1017. 
-tr,  943,  1182;  tr-stems,  dcln,  369flf. 
trea,  euph.,  243. 
tfta,  trtlya,  euph.,  243. 
ytrdj    pres.,    694;    aor.,   836;    pple, 

198  b,  957  d. 
ytrp,  pres.,  708, 709,  753,  758,  761  a ; 

pf.,  786;  aor.,  838,  847. 
}/<r«,  pre8.,761a;  pf.,786;  aor.,  847. 
ytrh,  euph.,  223,  224b;  pres.,  694 

—5;  aor.,  847,  916. 
't08,  infln.  in,  970b,  972. 
tta  for  data,  955  c,  1087  e. 


tti  for  dati,  1157.1b. 

-tna,  1245  e. 

'tnu,  1196. 

-tya,  for  -ya,  992;  scdry,  1245  b. 

ytyaj,  euph.,  219;  pf.,  785. 

-tyaiy  infln.  in,  970  e,  975. 

-tra,  1185;  or  trd,  advbl,  1099. 

ytrap,  pf.,  794 e. 

-tram,  advbl,  1099. 

ytras,  pres.,  761a;  pf.,  794 e. 

ytrd,  108 g;   pres.,  628,  761c;  aor., 

893,  895. 
-tra,  see  -tra. 
-tri,  see  1185 e. 
tristHbh,  euph.,  151c. 
-tfi;  376  a,  1182. 
-tru,  see  1185e. 
-tva,  gerundival,  966  a,  1209  g ;  scdry, 

1239. 
-tvatd,  1239. 
■4vana,  1240. 
-tva,  990—1,  993. 
-tvdnam,  993  c. 
-tvdya,  993  b. 

ytvis,  pres.,  753;  aor.,  916. 
-tvi,'  993  b. 
-tvlnam,  993  c. 
ytaar,  aor.,  890,  899c. 

th,  pron.  etc.,  47 — 8;  with  preceding 

sonant  aspirate,  160. 
-tha,    1163;    ordinal,    487;    or  thd, 

advbl,  1101. 
-tham,  advbl,  1101. 
-thd,  see  tha. 
-thu,  1164. 

d,  pron.  etc.,  47 — 8. 

ydagh,    euph.,    155,   160end;    aor., 

833—8. 
ydad,  672;  pf.,  794 e. 
ydadh,  672;  euph.,   155,  160end. 
dadhdn,  dddki,  343  f.,  431. 
ddn,  euph.,  389. 
ddnt,  dcln,  396. 
dantya,  47. 
ydabh,  euph.,   155;  pres.,  708;  pf., 

794 e;  aor.,  833,  847;  des.,  1030. 
ydam,  pres.,  761a,  763. 
-dam,  advbl,  1103  a. 
yday,  pres.,  761  d.  2. 
ydaridrd,  so-eaUed,  108  f,  1024. 
ydoQ  or  danp,  pres.,  746 ;  int.,  1002b. 
ydas,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  847,  899c. 
ydah,   euph.,    155,  223;   aor.,  890, 

897,  444;  int.,  1002b;  des.,  1030. 
ydd  'give',  pres.,  667—9,  672,  749a; 

30  ♦ 
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pf.,  803;  aor.,  830,  834 «,  836—9, 

847, 884, 894  c ;  pple,  955  c,  1087  e, 

1157b;  des.,  1030,  1034;  caus., 

1042  d. 
yda  'cut',  251;  pres.,  761  d.  3;  aor., 

834  a,  884 ;  pple,  954  c,  955  c,  957  a, 

1087  e,  1157  b. 
yda  *bind',  251 ;  pres.,  761  d.  3 ;  pple, 

954  c,  957  a. 
yda  'cleanse',  pres.,  761  d.l. 
yda  'protect',  pf.,  787. 
'da,  advbl,   1103  a. 
'ddnim,  advbl,   1103  b. 
yda^,  preff. ,  444, 639, 708 ;  pf . ,  790  b. 
ydas,  pres.,  444. 
-di,  advbl,   1103  d. 
div,  dcln,  361  d. 
ydi^,  euph.,  218;  pres.,  753;    aor., 

916,  920;  int.,  1007,  1017. 
ydih,    euph.,    155,   223;   aor.,  916; 

des.,  1030. 
yrfi,  pres.,  761c. 
ydik»,  des.,  1031. 
ydtdl,  so-called,  676;  pf.,  786;  aor., 

838. 
ydidht,  so-called,  108 f,  676;  pf.,  786. 
ydip,  pres.,  761c;  aor.,  861. 
ydlv  *play',  enph.,  240;  pres.,  761c, 

765;  pple,  954  e. 
ydiv  or  dev  'lament',  pple,  957  a. 
ydu,  pres.,  708;  pple,  957 a. 
duchUna,  enph.,  168. 
ydudh,  108g. 
ydtu,  enph.,  240,  1150. 1  a,  1155. 1 ; 

pres. ,  761  a ;  aor.,  847 ;  cans.,  1042a. 
du«-,  225,  1121c;  In  compsn,  1288b, 

1304  b. 
yduh,  enph.,  155,  223;  pres.,  621, 

635;  aor.,  916,  920. 
ydr  'bnrst',  enph.,  242;  pres.,  727, 

761b;  pf.,  793e;  aor.,  831  ;  int., 

1002  a,  b,  1023. 
ydr  'regard',   pres.,  757,  773;    aor., 

834  a,  881. 
ydrp,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  847. 
ydr  ft    enph.,   218;   pf.,    806;    aor., 

832,  834b,  836,  847,  890;  pass., 

998  d;  root-noun,  dcln,  386c.    - 
drQ,    drca,   drksa,   with  pron. -stems, 
'  518.* 
ydrh  or  drnk,  enph.,  155,  223;  pres., 

753,  758,  761b,"  767. 
devanagarij  1. 
do86n,  d6s,  398,  432. 
c2yt2  and  dy6^  dcln,  361  d,e. 
ydyut,  pf.,  785;  aor.,  847,  863,  890; 

in^.,  1002  c. 


ydra,    aor.,  912;  int.,   1024;    caus., 

1042  d. 
ydru,  pf.,  797b ;  aor.,  868;  int.,  1018. 
ydruh,  enph.,  155,  223;  pres.,  761  a; 

aor.,  847,  920. 
|/dfu,  pres.,  727. 
dvandvaj  1252. 
dviry  dcln,  388  c. 
dvigu,  1312. 
ydviSj    euph.,   226b,  c;    pres.,  621; 

aor.,  916,  920. 

dh,  pron.  etc.,  47 — 8;   from  t  or  th 

after  sonant  aspirate,  160. 
-dAa,  see  -dha, 
ydhan,  pres.,  645. 
ydham  or  dhmaij  750. 
ydha  *put',  pres.,  667—9,  672,  749a; 

aor.,  830,  834—9,  847,  884;  pple, 

954 c^    des.,  1028d,  1030;   cans., 

1042  d. 
ydha   'snck',   251;    pres.,    761  d. 2; 

aor.,  868,  884,  912;   pple,  954c; 

cans.,  1042  d. 
-dhJa  or  -dha,  advbl,  1104. 
ydhav,  pple,  954  e. 
ydhi  (or  dhinv),  708,  716. 
dhi,  final  of  compds,  1155.2e,  1276. 
ydhu,  pres.,  708,  711,  753;  aor.  868, 

887a;    int.,.   1002c,    1003;    cans., 

1042  f. 
ydhurv^  aor.,  887a;  des.,  1028 h. 
ydhr,  pres.,  757,  773;  pf.,  786;  aor., 

834a,  867,  871;  int.,  1002a,  1003. 
ydhrs,  pres.,  708;  pf.,  786. 
ydhma  or  dham,  108  g,  750. 
ydhya,  pres.,  761  d.l. 
-dftyoi,  infln.  in,  970g,  976. 
ydhvan^  Ppl6>  955  a. 
ydhvoA,  enph.,  168. 

n,  pron.  etc.,  47 — 8;  as  final,  143; 
for  final  rdcl  m,  143,  212;  change 
to  n,  189 — 95;  to  n  after  and  before 
palatals,  201 — 3,  208 end;  combin- 
ations as  root- final,  204;  loss  as 
stem-final,  204;  asslm.  to  palatals 
and  Unguals,  205;  to  {,  206;  before 
sibilants,  207;  treated  as  fM,  208 
—9;  duplication  of  final,  210;  in- 
stability as  final,  256,  1203  b;  used 
as  union-cons.,  257,  313,  482 d; 
question  of  final  of  pancan  etc. ,  484. 

ndy  comparative,  1122  d. 

-fw,  of  pples,  952,  957,  1177;  euph., 
161  end;  scdry,  1223g,  1245d. 

ynaks^  108  g. 
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ynad,  int.,  1007. 

ynand,  euph.,  192  a. 

ynabhj  euph.,  192a. 

ynam^  pf.,  786;  aor.,890)  911 ;  pple, 

954 d;  int.,  1002b,  1017. 
-nam,  advbl,  1109. 
ynoQj    4ose',    euph..    192a;    pres., 

761a;  aor.,  847,  854;  des.,  1028k. 
ytMC  'attain',  euph.,  218;  pf.,  801  h; 

aor.,  833,  837;  des.,  1029c. 
ynas,  aor.,  837. 
ndSy  dcln,  387  e,  397. 
-ikM,  1152. 

ynah,  euph.,  223;  pres.,  761c. 
nagari,  1. 
ncuikyay  230  b. 
nf,  euph.,  192 f. 
-ni,  1158. 

ynihs,  euph.,  183;  pres.,  628. 
ynijy    euph.,   219;   aor.,   847;   int., 

1007,  1024. 
nitya-circumflex,  84  b. 
nfy  and  m^a^  397. 
nU,  loss  of  initial  of,   1087  a. 
ym,  aor.,  831,  889,  896;  int.,  1002a, 

1017;  periphr.  pf.,  1071  d. 
ntddj  euph.,  198b. 
ynu,   pres.,  626;   aor.,   868,  887a; 

int.,  1002  c,  1003. 
-nu,  1162. 
ynudj  pres.,  753;  aor.,  834 d,  904c; 

int.,  1017. 
nr,  dcln,  371. 
ynrt,    euph.,    192a;     pres.,    761c; 

aor.,  833. 
nau,  dcln,  361a. 

p,  pron.  etc.,  49 — 50. 

-p,   caus.-sign^^  1042d,  e;    aor.    from 

such  cans.,  1047. 
-pa,  1201. 
pakvd,  958. 
ypac,  pres.,  761b. 
ypat,   pf.,    794 d;    aor.,   847;    int., 

1002c;  des.,  1030,  1031. 
pdtif  dcln,  343b;    in  dpndt  compsn, 

1267  a. 
pdth,  paihiy  pdnlhan^  dcln,  343  g,  433. 
ypad,   pres.,    761c;     aor.,   834b, d, 

838;  int.,  1002c;  des.,  1030» 
pdd,  dcln,  387 d,  389. 
paday  111. 
ypany  int.,  1002c. 
p&fUhany  see  pdith. 
parasmdi  pcuianiy  529. 
p/lruchtpay  euph.,  168. 
paldyy  quasi-root,  1087  c. 


palyay,  quasi-root,  1087  c. 

ypOQ,  pres.,  761c. 

ypd  ^drink\  pres.,  671,  749a;   aor., 

830;    pple,    954c;    des.,    1028 d; 

cans.,  1042  d. 
ypd  'protect',  caus.,  1042 f. 
ypd  'rise',  pres.,  660. 
pdda,  79,  93. 
pddapuranaf  1122  a. 
ypms  01  pis t  euph.,   226b,  c;   pres., 

694;  aor'.,  847,  920. 
ypinv,  108  g,  716,  749  b. 
ypi^j  pres.,  753,  758. 
ypiSy  euph.,  181c. 
ypid,  euph.,   198b. 
pipi,  conj.-stem,  676,  786. 
pdrhs,  pfxmana,  euph.,  183;  dcln,  394. 
purdf  pres.  in  past  sense  with,  778  a. 
ypusy   pres.,  727,  761a;  aor.,    838, 

847. 
ypu,  pres.,  727,  728;   aor.  (?),  868, 

,894  d. 
pGrva,    in    compsn,     1251  e,     1291 ; 

1302  c.  2. 
pusdn,  dcln,  426  a. 
ypr  'fill',  euph.^242;  pres.,  727,731, 

761b,  766;  pf.,  793 e;  aor.,  838. 
ypr  ^cross',  pf.,  793 o;  aor.,  896. 
ypr  *be  busy',  pres.,  757,  773. 
yprc,  pres. ,  694 ;  aor. ,  834  c,  836 — 7, 

890. 
y)>m,  731,  753. 
prtj  pftandy  397. 
praantj  dcln,  450  c. 
Vpyd  or  pi,    108 g;    pres.,  761  d.l; 

pf.,   785,  794b;   aor.,   912,   914; 

pple,  957a;  caus.,  1042 d. 
pracetya  or  prcieita  accent,  90  a. 
yprach  or  pfch,   euph.,   220;   pres., 

753;  pf.,  794c;  aor.  890. 
prdbhrti  in  compsn,  1302  c.  1. 
prap^t^ta-circumflex,  84  c. 
Viira,"l08g;  aor.,  830,  889. 
pray  a,  in  compsn,  1302  c.  5. 
ypn,  pres.,  727;  aor.  (?),  868;  caus., 

1042  f. 
ypruthy  int.,  1002a. 
yprus,  euph.,  226b;  pres.,  708,  727, 

732,  1066  b,  753,  761b. 
play,  quasi-root,   1087  c. 
yplu,  aor.,  863. 
pluta,  78. 
ypsd,  108  g. 

ph,  pron.  etc.,  49 — 50. 
yphan,  pf.,  794 e;  int.,  1002c. 
yphar,  int.,  1008. 
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ypkal,  pf.,  794  e. 
phuUdj  958. 

6,  pron,  etc.,  49 — 50. 

ybahh  or  bcth,  euph.,  223. 

yb<idh  or  vadhy  aor.,  838,  904  a; 
int.,  1002a;  des.,  1029a,  1040. 

ybavinihf  enph.,  155;  prea.,  727,  730. 

bahuvrUU,  129ab. 

ybddh,  enph.,  155;  aor.,  833;  int., 
1002a,  b;  des.,  1031. 

yhudh,  enph.,  155;  pres.,  761a; 
aor.,  834b,  839,  847. 

yhrh^  enph.,  223;  pres.,  753,  758; 
int.,  1008,  1011. 

hrhdnif  ddn,  450  a. 

&6A,  occurrence,  151  d. 

ybru,  pres.,  632;  peculiar  construc- 
tion, 268. 

bhf  pron.  etc.,  49 — ^50. 

ybhdks,  108  g. 

ybhajf  euph.,  219;  pf.,  794e;  aor., 

834  c,  883,  890. 
ybhanj,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  694,  692. 
bhdvanty  456,  514. 
ybhasy  pres.,  678. 
ybhas,  euph.,  182a. 
ybhiks,  108  g. 
ybhid,  pres.,  694,  761b;  aor.,  832, 

840,  847. 
bhiadjj  euph.,  219. 
ybhly  pres.,    645,   679;    aor.,   831, 

890;  cans.,  1042e,f;  periphr.  pf., 

1071  d,  1073  a. 
ybhU,  1042 f;  aor.,  861,  1047. 
ybhuj  'enjoy',  euph.,  219;  aor.,  847, 

895. 
ybhuJ  'bend',  euph.,  219;  pres.,  694. 
ybhur,  pres.,  753,  756. 
bhCvaSj  euph.,  176c. 
ybhu    pf.,   789a,   793a;   aor.,  829, 

830, 836—9, 924 ;  in  periphr.  conjn, 

1070 — ^72 ;  in  ppial  periphr.  phrases, 

1075d;  in  compd  conjn,  1091 — 4. 
bhtda  in  compsn,  1273  c. 
ybhr,  pres..  645;  pf.,  789  b,  797b; 

aor.,    838,    890;    int.,    1002b,  c; 

periphr.  pf.,  1071  d. 
bho8,  176  a,  456. 
ybhrajj,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  753. 
ybhram,  pres.,  761a,  763|^pf.,  794e. 

bhra^  or  bl 

aor.,  847. 


ybhraQ  or  bhran^,  pres.,  761c,  767; 


DO ;  p] 
.,  761 


i/ftfef^;,  euph.,  219;  pf.,  794 e;  aor., 
838. 


ybhfij  pres.,  727. 

m,  pron.  etc.,  49 — 50;  as  final,  143  j 

as  final  radd,  143,   212,   256;   in 

extml  combn,  213 ;  before  raj,  213  a. 
-ma,  prmy,  1166;    scdry,   474,  487, 

1224  b,  1242  b. 
yrriahh,  108 g;  pf.,  786. 
maghdvan,  dcln,  428. 
ymajj,  euph.,  219;  pf.,  801h;   fut., 

935b;  des.,  1028k. 
ymcfth  or  manthy    pres.,  .727,    730, 

732,  1066b,  746;  aor.,  847. 
ymad,  pres.,  645,  761a,  764;  aor., 

834  d,  839,  887  b,  899  c. 
ymarhy  pres.,  713,  761a;  pf.,  794d; 

aor.,    834b;    pple,    954 d;     des., 

1028e,  1029a,  1040;  special  con- 
struction, 268. 
-marhy  1168;   man-stems  in  compsu, 

1277. 
-maney  infin.  in,  970  d,  974. 
-mant,  1235. 

ymantr,  so-called,  108 f,  1067, 1073d. 
mdnthan,  dcln,  434. 
-maya,  161,  1225. 
-mara,  126l. 
ymdhy  108  g. 
mdh,  mahij  400. 
mdhdnt,  dcln,  450b. 
maM,  355  a. 
mahaprana,  37. 
yma  'measure',  pres.,  660,663;  aor., 

839;     pple,    954  c;     des.,    1030; 

cans.,  1042  d. 
yma  or  m«  'bellow',  pres.,  660,  663, 

672,  676end. 
yma  'exchange',  pres.,  761  d.  2. 
mdhs,  mansd  (and  mSs),  397. 
matrd  in  compsn,  1302  c.  3. 
'manaj  584  b,  1174. 
m^«,   euph.,   168;    dcln,   389,   397: 

and  see  mdns. 
ymi   'esUblish',    pres.,    192c,   708; 

aor.,  911;  gerd,  992;  des.,  1030. 
ymi  or  mi  'diminish',    pres.,    727, 

731,  761b;  aor.,  911;  gerd,  992; 

int.,  1012;  des.^  1030. 
-mi,  1167. 
ymiks,  1033. 
mitrd,  1185  b. 
-minj  1231. 
ymif  see  md  and  mi, 
ymiSj  pres.,  753. 
i/mii,  euph.,  223;  pf.,  790b;  aor., 

916,  920. 
ymivt  pple,  954  e. 
ymuc,  pres.,  753,  758,  761  b;  aor.. 
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832,  834  c,  838—9,  847,  890;  des., 

1030, 
ymudy  aor.,  837. 
ymus,  pres.,  727,  732,  1066  b;  aor., 

84*7. 
ymuhf    ectph.,    223;     pres.,    761a; 

aor.,  847. 
ymurch,  220 ;  pres.,  745 f ;  pple,  954e. 
murdhanya,  45. 

ymr  'destroy*,  pres.,  727,  731. 
ymr  *die',   enph.,   242;   pres.,  757, 

773;  aor.,  834  a,  837, 
ymfkSj  pres.,  753. 
ymrjl  euph.,  219;   pres.,  621,  627, 

745 e;  pf.,  786,  793 f;   aor.,  900, 

920;    fut.,    935b;     int.,    1002b, 

1017;  des.,   1028k;  caus.,  1042. 
ymrd,  enph.,  198b;  pres.,  727,  753. 
ymm,  731,  753. 
ymrd,  Int.,  1002c,   1011. 
ymrdh,  aor.,  837. 
ymr^,   pres.,    753;   pf.,    786;    aor., 

916,  920;  int.,  1008,  1017. 
ymrs,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  834c,  847. 
ymedf  pres.,  761a. 
-mna,  1224  c. 
ymna,  108  g. 
ymrit,  pres.,  761a. 
ynUa,  pres.,  761  d.  1 ;  cans.,  1042d. 

y,  pron.  etc.,  51,  55 — 6;  relation  to 
i- vowels,  55;  nasal  y,  71,  213  c; 
y  as  nnion-consonant,  258, 31 3, 844, 
1112e,  1151.1c,  1230d,  995;  re- 
solved to  t,  55,  113 ;  y  of  sfx  trea- 
ted as  t,  1203. 

-ya  (or  ya)  of  gemnd,  990,  992—3 ; 
of  gemndive,  962—3,  1213. 

-ya,  prmy,  1187,  1213;  yo-stems  in 
compsn,  1272 ;  scdry,  1210—12. 

ycMn,  ydkri,  398,  432. 

yyaj,  eupii.,  219,  784;  pf.,  784; 
aor., 839, 890,  894d;  des.  (?),  1029c. 

ydlhdf  accent,  1101;  in  compsn, 
1313  b. 

yyam,  pres.,  608,  747;  aor.,  833, 
836—9,  890,  911;  pple,  954  d. 

yama,  230  a. 

yycu,  pres.,  761a. 

-yaa  for  -lycu,  470. 

yya,  aor.,  894c,  912. 

-1/5,  1213  d. 

-1/tn,  see  1230 d. 

yyu  'join*,  pres.,  626,  753. 

Vyu  'repeV,  pres.,  608,  645;  aor., 
838,  868,  889,  894b. 

-yu,  1165;  see  1178 g,h. 


yyuj,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  694;  aor., 
834b,  839,  847;  root-nonn,  386b. 
yyudh,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  836,  -839. 
yyup,  int.,  1017. 
yiivan,  dcln,  427. 
yusa,  yu8dn,  432. 

r,  pron.   etc.,   51 — ^2;   r  and  I,   53; 

r  and  s  as  sonant  and  snrd,  117  a, 

164;  final,  144,  169;  combination 

as  final  rdcl,  165;    as  other,  173; 

avoidance  of  double,    179;   «  or  r 

as  final  of  certain  forms,  169 end; 

from  8  after  a,  176c;  8  to  8  after, 

180^-8;    but    not    before,  '181  a; 

changes  succeeding  n  to  n,  189  ff., 

duplication  of  consonant  after,  228 ; 

svarabhakti  after,  230  c. 
-ra,  prmy,  1188;    scdry,  474,  1226, 

1242b. 
yrajf  euph.,  219;  pres.,  746,  761a, 

767. 
yradh  or  randhj   pres.,    761a;    pf., 

786;  aor.,  847;  int.,  1002a;  des., 

1030. 
yran,  pres.,   761a;   pf.,    786;    aor., 

899c;  int.,  1008 ff. 
yrabh,   pf.,  786;    aor.,  834 d;    des., 

1030. 
i/f am,  pres.,  727;    aor.,  911;    pple, 

954  d. 
yra   *glve',    pres.,    660,    666,   672; 

aor.,  839,  896. 
yra  'bark',  pres.,  761  d.l. 
yraj,  euph.,  213a,  219;  pf.,  794 e. 
yrddhy  pres.,  761a;  pf.,  794 e;,  aor., 

838,  847;  des.,  1031. 

yri  or  n,   pres.,   727,  761c;   cans., 

1042  e. 
-ri,  1191. 
yrikhy  pres.,  753. 
yric,  pres.,  694,  761b;  aor.,  834c, 

839,  890. 
yriph,  pres.,  753. 

yrtQ,  pres.,  753;  aor.,  916. 

yri8j  enph.,  226c;  pres.,  761a;  aor., 

847. 
yrih,  euph.,  223;  int.,  1017. 
}/rt,  see  ri. 

yru,  pres.,  626,  633,  753. 
-ru,  1192. 
yruc,  aor.,  837. 
yruj,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  753. 
j/nid,  pres.,  631,  753. 
yrudhf  pres.,  694;  aor.,  847,  890. 
yrup,  pres.,  761a. 
)/fttp,  aor.,  916. 
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fH^caU,  dcln,  450  c. 

yrutj  pres.,  753. 

yViiX,  enph.,  223;   aor.,   847,   916| 

920;  cans.,  1042e. 
repha,  18. 
rai,  dcln,  361b,  e. 
-r&i,  adYbl,  1103  c. 


{,  pion.  etc.,  51,  53;  I  and  r,  53 
nasal  I,  71 ;  as  final,  144;  assim 
to,  117;  oft,  162;  of  n,  206;  ofm 
213  c;  asserted  <  to  «  after,  180 
duplication  of  consonant  after,  228 
avarabhdkti  after,  230  c. 

-to,  pimy,  1189;  scdry,  1227. 

yiag,  pple,  957  c. 

yiabh,  des„  1030. 

yiikh,  pres.,  753. 

yiip,  pres.,  753,  758. 

yiiQ,  aor.,  916. 

yiihy  enph.,  223;  aor.,  916. 

ya  'cling',  aor.,  911;  pple,  957a 
gerand,  992;  cans.,  1042  e,f 
peripbr.  pf.,  1073  a. 

ya  'totter',  int.,  1022. 

yiup,  pres.,  753,  758,  761b. 

yhihj  pres.,  761a. 

yiu,  pres.,  727;  pple,  957a. 


I,  pron.  etc.,  54. 

V,  pron.  etc.,  51,  57 — 8;  relation  to 

u-vowels,  57;    nasal  v,   71,  213  c; 

resolTod  to  u,  58,  113;  duplication 

of  consonants  after,  228. 
-va,  prmy,  1190;  scdry,  1228;  advbl, 

1102  b. 
yvdk,  pf.,  786. 
yvaCj  eupb.,  216.9;  pres.,  660;  pf., 

784,  789 d;  aor.,  847;  854. 
'vaty    ad\rbl,    1107,    1233  d;    scdry, 

383  d.  1,  1245  f. 
yvad,    108 g;    pf.,   784;    aor.,    838, 

899c,   904 c,d;    pple,    956;    int., 

1002  a,  1017. 
yvadhj  see  badh. 
yvan,  pres.,   713;   pf.,   786,   794d; 

aor.,    839,   847,   912,  914;    pple, 

954d;  int.,  1011;  des.,  1028 g. 
-van,  prmy,  1169;  scdry,  1234;  van- 

stems  in  compsn,  1277,  1287  b. 
•vana,  -vani,  -vanu,  1170. 
-vane,  infln.  in,  970  d,  974. 
-vanty  517,  959,  1233. 
yvandy  108  g. 
yvapy  pf.,  784. 


yvam,  pres.,  631. 

vam  (firom  vr),  543. 

-•vamf  adybl,  1102  b. 

-vayay  1228  b. 

-vara,  1171. 

-vofiy  fern,  to  van,  1169,  1171,  1234. 

varga,  32. 

-valoy  1228b. 

yvofy  pres.,  638,  660;  pf.,  784,  786. 

yvaa  'sbine',   pres.,  608;   pf.,  784; 

aor.,  834  b. 
yvas  *dweir,  eupb.,  167;    pf.,  784. 
yvca  *clothe',  pres.,  628,  638. 
yvas  ^attack',  pres.,  631;  pf.,  786. 
-vaSf  1173:  and  see  vans, 
yvah,  eupb.,  137 d,  223,  224b;  pf., 

784;  aor.,  839,  890;  int.,  1002c, 

1017 ;  at  end  of  compds,  403. 
yvd  *blow*,  cans.,   1042 d. 
yva   'droop',   pres.,   761  d.l;   cans., 

1042  d. 
yva  or  vi   *  weave',    pres.,   761  d.  2; 

pf.,  784,  801b;  fut.,  935c;  pple, 

954 e;  cans.,  1042 d. 
'vaha    for  -vas),  of  pples,   584,   802 

—6, 1173;  w5ns-rtems,  dcln,  458  flF. 
yvac,  pres.,  761c;  aor.,  861. 
vf,  dcln,  343  e. 
-vi,  1193. 
vikampanaj  90  b. 
yvic,  pres.,  694;  int.,  1024. 
yvij,  eupb.,  219;  pres.,   753;    aor., 

834c;  int.,  1017,  1024. 
-vit,  see  1193. 
yvid  'know', pres. 613, 618, 621;  pf., 

790a;    int.,     1006;     des.,     1031; 

peripbr.  pf.  etc.,  1073. 
yvid    <flnd',    pres.,    753,    758;    pf., 


806 


aor.. 


847. 


yvidhy  pres.,  753. 
vidKd,  in  compsn,  1302c.  5. 
-win,  1232. 
yvipy  aor.,  852. 


viramaj  11. 


yvic,    eupb.,    218;    pres.,  753;  pf., 

803,  806;  aor.,  834b,  916,  920. 
vf^va,  dcln,  524;  in  compsn,  1251  e, 

1281a,  1298  c. 
yvis,  eupb.,  225,  226c;    aor.,  916; 

int.,  1007,  1024. 
visargay  visarjaniyay  67. 
yvi  impregnate',  pres.,  761b;  int., 

1007. 
yvi  Aflutter',  int.,  1017,  1024. 
y'wr 'cover',  108g;  pres.  (urnu),  708, 

712,   727;   aor.,  831,  834a,   839, 

900;  int.,  1002c. 
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yvr  'choose',  eaph.,  108  g,  242;  pres., 

727;  pf.,  797  b;  aor.  837. 
yvrjj  euph.,  219;   pros.,   694;   pf., 

786,  803;  aor.,  832,  834c,  837—9, 

847,  920;  int.,  1002c. 
yvrt,  pf.,  786;  aor.,  832, 834b,  839, 

847;  fat.,  943;  int.,  1002c,  1003, 

1017. 
vrtrdj  1185  b. 
vrddhi,  27,  235  flf. 

yvrdh,  pf.,  786;  aor.,  847;  fot.,  943. 
yvrs,  pros.,  753. 

yvrh,  pres.,  753;  aor.,  916,  920. 
vocy  quasi-root,  854. 
-vya,   1228  c. 
yvyac,  108g,  1087f ;  pres.,  682;  pf., 

785,  794  b. 
vyafijanaf  31. 
yvyath,  pf.,  785. 
yvyadh,  pres.,  761c,  767;  pf.,  785, 

794  b;  pple,  954  b. 
y'^o.Vt  pres.,  761  d. 2. 
yvyas,  108  g. 
yvyaoivt,  pres.,  761  d.  2;  pf.,  785, 

794b,  801  c;  aor.,  847;  pple,  954c; 

cans.,  1042  d. 
yvraj,  euph.,  219;  aor.,  899c. 
yvroQC,  eoph.,  221 ;  pres.,  753 ;  pple, 

957  c. 
yvlij  pres.,  727;   pple,  957a;    int., 

1002a,  1017;  cans.,  1042 e. 

p,  pron.  etc.,  59, 63 — 4, 119 ;  as  final, 

145;    in  intml  combn,  218;    with 

preceding  t  or  n,  203. 
-pa,  1229. 
y^ahs,  pf.,  790c. 

ypoAi, pres., 708;  aor.,  847;  des.,1030. 
Qokdn,  Qdkrt,  398,  432. 
y^ad,  pf.,  786. 
y^ap,  aor.,  883. 
y^arriy  pres.,  634,    761a,  763;  aor., 

847;  pple,  955  a. 
y^ag,  pf.,  794 e. 
y^as,  aor.,  839. 
-pflw,  advbl,  1106. 
y^d,  pres.,  660,  662,  761  d.  3;  pple, 

954c;  cans.,  1042 d. 
y^as  (or  pm),   pres.,  444,  639,  675; 

aor.,  847,   854;    pple,  954 e;   afts 

from,  225. 
y^fijy  enph.,  219;  pres.,  628. 
y^ia  4eaYe',  enph.,  226c;  pres.,  694, 

7*61  b;  aor.,  847. 
y^iB,  see  pas. 
ypi,  pres.,  628—9;  pf.,  807;  pple, 

956. 


y^uc,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  847;    int., 

1002  a. 
y^uhh,  pres.,  753,  758;  aor.,  852. 
y^its,  pres.,  753,  761a. 
(^fca,  958. 
ypr  *cni8h',  enph.,  242;  pres,,  727, 

731;  pf.,  793 e;  aor.,  900,  904b. 
yfcand,  int.,   1002  c. 
yQcam^  pres.,  727. 
ycnaihy  pres.,  631;  aor.,  867. 
)/fi/aorpi,  pres.,  761b, d.l :  pf.,  794b 

pple,  954  c,  957  a. 
yfrath,  pres.,  727,  732,  1066b,  758 

pf.,  794 e;  pple,  956. 
y^am,  pres.,  761a,  763;  aor.,  847 

pple,  955  a. 
|/pra,  pres.,  761d.l ; pple,  957a;  cans., 

1042 d;  cans,  aor.,  861,  1047. 
y^ri,  aor.,  831,  868,  889. 
)/prt,  pres.,  727. 
yprti,  enph.,  243;   pres.,  708,  710; 

pf.,  797b;  aor.,  831,  836—9. 
ypru?,  108  g. 

y^lia,  euph., 226b, c, 761c;  aor., 916. 
pvdn,  dcln,  427. 
yfvas,  pres.,  631;  int.,  1002a. 
y^vdoTfvi,  pf.,  786,  794b;  aor.,  847, 

868;  pple,  957  a. 
y^vit,  aor.,  832,  847,  890. 


«,  pron.  etc.,  59,  61—2, 46, 120, 182; 
as  final,  145 ;  s  changed  to,  180 — 8 ; 
recurrence  aToided,  181b,  184  c, 
10281;  as  root  final,  182  a,  184  b, 
225 — 6 ;  changes  succeding  n  to  n, 
189  ff. ;  assim.  of  dental  after,  197 ; 
from  p,  218. 

'Sani  (or -»ani),  infin.  in,  970  h,  978, 

'  1159  c,  1160  a. 

8a$,  euph.,  146 end,  199b. 

-a'e  (or  -a«),  infin.  in,  970  c,  973. 

ysthlv,  pres.,  745 g:  pf.,  789c. 

-sydi  (or  -aydi),  infin.  in,  970 g,  977. 

«,  pron.  etc.,  59,  60;  a  and  r  as  surd 
and  sonant,  117  a,  164;  s  or  r  as 
final  of  certain  forms,  169  end ;  as 
final,  145, 169, 170  a,  639 ;  combina- 
tions of  final  rdcl  «,  145,  166—8, 
833;  of  other,  170—7;  Anal  a«,  175 
—6 ;  08,  177 ;  « to  «,  180—8 ;  t  adds 
t  before,  199  c ;  final  n  adds  (retains) 
i,  208—9;  8  lost  between  mutes, 
233;  in  »-aor.,  834,  881,  883;  « 
before  dm  of  gen.  pi.,  313,  496; 
in  aor.,  874ff.;  in  fut.,  931  flf.;  in 
desid.,  1027  ff. 
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-»,  advbl,  1105. 

-w,  1197. 

«a-,  1121b;  in  compsn,  1288  c,  1304  c. 

Bothvrta  a,  21. 

8dkhi,  dcln,  343  a. 

sakthdn,  amhi,  343  f,  431. 

ysagh,  pres.,  708;  aor.,  836,  838. 

ysac,  pies.,  660 ;  pf.,  794 d ;  aa^efiom, 

673,  675. 
y»aj  or  sanj,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  746; 

aor.,  834c;  des.,  10281. 
yaadt  pres.,  748;  aor.,  847,  853. 
ysan,    pres.,    713;    pf.,   804;    aor., 

847, 899  c ;  pple,  955  b ;  int. ,  1002 c ; 

des.,  1028g,i. 
-»ani,  inlin.  in,  see  -tani. 
taihdhi,  109. 
iomdhydksarat  28,  30. 
sarmcOaraf  90  c. 
yaapy  aor.,  847. 
yadbhag,  so-called,  108  f,   1067. 
samdndksaraj  30. 
samprasdranaj  252. 
samrdj  etc.,  213a. 
-sara,  1201. 
$ardgh  or  sarddy  389.   • 
adrva,  dcln,  5!^4 ;  in  compsn,  1251  e, 

1298  c. 
yaofc,  444,  673,  675. 
ada,  euph.,  176  a. 
-«cM,  1152. 
yaah,  euph.,  186, 223, 224b ;  pf.,  786, 

790b ;  aor.,  837— 9, 897, 899c ;  des., 

1030 ;  at  end  of  cmpds,  405. 
yaa  or  «  «bind',  pres.,  727,  761  d.  3; 

aor.,  830,  837,  868;  pple,  954c; 

cans.,  1042  d. 
-sat,  advbl,  1108. 
yaadh^  aor.,  861. 
-sanOf  ppial  words  in,  897,  1175. 
yaarUv,  so-called,  108  f. 
yai,  see  ad, 

yaic,  pres.,  753,  758;  aor.,  847. 
yaidhy  pres.,  761c. 
ynv,  pres.,  761c,  765;  pple,  954 e; 

des.,  1028  h,i. 
yau  'press  ont',  pres.,  708;  aor.,  839. 
yau  Mmpel',  pres.,  626,  753,  755. 
au',  1121d;  in  compsn,  1288b,  1304b. 
|/»u,  pres.,  628;  pf.,789a;  fut.,  939. 
yauCj  aor.,  861. 
yar,  pf.,  797b,  807;  aor.,  847;  int., 

i002b. 
yarj,  eoph.,  216.9,  219;  pres.,  753; 

aor.,  834b,  c,  890. 
yarp,  euph.,  151  d;  aor.,  834d,  847. 
-s<,  infin.  in,  see  -ae. 


aoamony  37. 

ak,  original  of  eft,  42. 

yakand,  aor.,  833,  890;  int.,  1002c. 

yakdbh  or  akambh,   pres.,   727,  730, 

732,  1066  b;  pf.,  786. 
yaku,  pres.,626,708;  int.,1002a,1017. 
yatan^  pres.,  631;  aor.,  899c;  int., 

1002b. 
yttabh  or  atambh,  enph.,  233a;  pres., 

727,  730,  732,  1066  b. 
yatdj  pres..  761  d.l. 
-stdt  for  -tdt,  advbl,   1100  b. 
yatu,  pres.,  626, 633 ;  pf.,  797b ;  aor., 

847,  894  b,  d. 
yatr,  euph.,   242;   pres.,  708,  727; 

pf.,  807;  aor.,  831,  834a,  885,  900. 
atfj  dcln,  371. 
yatrh,  aor.,  916. 
yatyd^  pres.,  761  d.l. 
stii,  dcln,  366,  367  b. 
yathd,  enph. ,  233  a ;  pres. ,  671 ,  749  a ; 

aor. ,  830, 834a,  836—40, 884, 894c ; 

pple,  954c ;  cans.,  1042 d ;  cans,  aor.^ 

861, 1047;  in  ppial  periphr.  phrases, 

1075  c. 
-ana,  1195. 
yandy  cans.,    1042  d. 
yanih,  euph.,  223. 
yanUf  pres.,  626. 
-anu,  1194. 
apar^a,  31,  32. 
yspa^,  aor.,  834c. 

yapf,  pres.,  708;  aor.,  831,  834 a ff. 
yspfdh^  aor.,  834b. 
y«prf,  enph.,  218;  pres.,  753;  aor., 

916,  920. 
yapfhj  euph.,  223. 
yaphdj   pres.,  761  d.l;    pple,  954 C; 

caus.,  1042  f. 
yapkur,  pres.,  753,  756. 
aphotanaj  230  c. 

ama,  pres.  in  past  sense  with,  778b. 
yamij  cans.,  1042 e. 
Vayand,    aor.,  890;   fut.,  943;  int., 

1002  c. 
yayam,  pf.,  794  e. 
ayda,  euph.,  176a. 
-aydi,  infin.  in,  see  -aydi. 
srdjy  euph.,  219. 
yaraa OT  araha^  enph.,  168,833;  aor., 

833,  847. 
yaridh,  aor.,  847. 
j/mt?,  pres.,  761c,  765. 
yarn,  pf.,  797b;  aor.,  868. 
yavc^,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  746;  pf., 

794  e. 
avdtavaa,  euph.,  168,  415 d. 
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yavad,  pple,  955  c. 

ysvan^  pf.,  794 e  5  aor,,  899c;  int., 

1002  c. 
ywap,  pres.,  631;  pf.,    785,  794  b; 

aor.,  867;  des.,  1028h. 
ysvar,  aor.,  890. 
svbr,  dcln,  388  d. 
svaraj  30,  81. 
avafabhakti^  230  c. 
svarita,  81. 
svdvcLs^  euph.,  168,  415  d. 

A,  pron.  etc.,  59,  65 — 6,  119;  as 
final,  147 ;  compensating  aspiration 
ofinitial,  147,155;  with  following  tor 
thf  160;  with  preceding  mute,  163; 
m before  h  and  another  cons.,  213 e; 
reversion  to  gh,  214  ff.,  222;  in  in- 
flection, 402,  637;  inpf.,  787;  in 
int.,  1002 end;  in  des.,  1028 f; 
internal  combn,  222—4;  dupli- 
cation of  a  cons,  after,  228;  loss 
before  hi,  1011. 

-fta,  advbl,  1100a,  1104end. 

yhan,  enph.,  192  b,  216.9,  402,  637, 
787;  pres.,  637,  673,  749a;  pf., 
794 d,  805;  fut.,  943;  pass.,  998 d; 
pple,  954d;  int.,  1002b,  c;  des., 
1028 e,f;  cans.,  1042 f;  root-nonn, 
383  b,  402. 

yhatj  pres.,  761  a. 

yhasy  jak8  from,  640. 


yha  'move',  108 g;  pres.,  660,  664; 

des.,  1028 d;  cans.,  1042 d. 
yha  'leave',  108 g;  pres.,  665,  761b; 

aor.,   830,   889,   912;    pple,   956, 

957a;    cans.,   1042d;    cans,    aor., 

861,  1047. 
yhi,  euph.,  192c,  216.9,  674,  749a, 

787;   pres.,  708,  716;    aor.,  831, 

839,  847,  889,  894 d;  des.,  1028 f. 
M,  595  d,  1122  a. 
'hi,  advbl,  1100  c. 
yhins,  enph.,  183;  pres.,  687,  692, 

694,  696;  des.,  1031. 
yhinv,  716. 

yhid,  euph.,  240;  pf.,  786. 
yhu,  pres.,  645,  647 bend,  652;  aor., 

831;     periphr.    pf.    etc.,    1071  d, 

1073  a,  c. 
yhuj  see  hvd, 
yhr  'seize',  aor.,  890. 
yhr  *be  angry',  pres.,  727. 
hrd,  hrdaya,  397. 
yhra,  pres.,  761a;  int.,.  1002b. 
yhnUj  pres.,  626. 
yhvd  OT  hu,  pres.,  761  d. 2,  753;  pf., 

794b;  aor.,  834a,  847,  852,  887a, 

912;  fut., 935c;  int.,  1002a;  cans., 

1042 d;  periphr.  pf.,  1071  d. 
yhri,  pres.,  645;  caus.,  1042e. 
yhru,  pres.,  727. 
yhvr  or   hvar,    euph.,    242;     pres., 

682;  aor.,  890,  899c. 
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a-aorist  (simple  aorist,  2) ,  846 — 54 :  in 
the  latei  language, 846 ;  roots  forming 
it  in  the  older  language,  847;  in- 
flection, 848 ;  modes,  849—51 ;  par- 
ticiples, 852 ;  irregularities,  853 — 4. 

a-class  (first,  6hu-cla8s)  of  verbs, 
734—50:  formation  of  stem,  734; 
inflection,  735—43;  roots  of  the 
class,  744;  irregularities,  745 — 50. 

^-class  or  accented  o^class  (sixth, 
tud-class)  of  verbs,  751—8:  forma- 
tion of  stem,  751;  inflection,  752; 
roots  of  the  class,  753—4;  irregn- 
larities,  755—8. 

ablative  case,  uses  of,  289 — 93;  ab- 
lative of  comparison,  292  b;  with 
prepositions,  293,  1128;  used  ad- 
verbially, 1114;  abl.  infinitive,  983 ; 
abl.  use  of  adverbs  in  taa,  1098. 

absolute  use  of  genitive,  300 ;  of  lo- 
cative, 303  b. 

abstract  nouus,  secondary  derivation 
of,  1206,   1236—40. 

accent,  general,  80 — 97 :  its  varieties, 
80 — 6 ;  modes  of  designating,  87 — 9 ; 
illustration  of  RV.  method,  p.  459  ; 
over-refinements  of  Hindu  theory, 
90;  modern  delivery  of  ancient 
accented  texts,  91 ;  no  sentence 
accent,  92 ;  accentless  words,  93 ; 
words  doubly  accented,  94, 1255 — 6, 
1267  d ;  freedom  of  place  of  accent 
95 ;  —  changes  of  accent  in  vowel 
combination,  128,  130,  135;  — 
•accent  in  declension,  314 — 20;  of 
vocative,  314 ;  change  of  accent  in 
monosyllabic  etc.  declension,  316 
— 8 ;  in  numeral,  482 — 3 ;  of  frac- 
tionals,  488;  of  case-forms  used  as 
adverbs,  1111  e,  1112e,  1114d;  dif- 
ferent  accent  of  action-nouns  and 
agent-nouns,  1144;  of  determinative 
and  possessive  compounds,  1295; 
—  accent  of  personal  endings,  552 


;  of  personal  verb-forms  in  the 
sentence,  591 — 8  ;  of  periphrastic 
formations,  945, 1073 ;  of  compound- 
ed verb-forms,  1082—5;  —  accent 
in  primary  derivation,  1144 ;  in  sec- 
ondary, 1205;  in  composition, 
1251. 

accusative  case,  uses  of,  269 — 77: 
with  .verbs,  270 — 4;  with  nouns 
and  adjectives,  271 — 2;  with  pre- 
positions, 273,  1129;  cognate,  275; 
adverbial,  276,  1111;  double,  277; 
accus.  infinitive,  981,  986—8;  ge- 
rund, 995 ;  accus.  as  prior  member 
of  compound,  1250a. 

action-nouns  and  agent-nouos,  chief 
classes  of  primary  derivatives,  1 145 
-6. 

active  voice,  in  verbs,  528 — 9. 

acute  (itddtta)  accent,  81. 

ckf-class  of  verbs  —  see  root-class. 

adjective,  its  distinction  from  noun. 
322;  formation  of  compound  adj.. 
323—5,  1292ff. ;  inflection  of  adj., 
321 — 465 ;  comparison,  466 — 74 : 
adj.  pronominally  inflected,  522 — 6. 

adjective  compounds,  secondary,  1247, 
1292 — 1310;  of  other  than  possess- 
ive value,  1294;  adj.  copulative 
compounds,  1257. 

adverbs,  1097—1122:  adv.  by  deri- 
vation, 1097 — 1109;  case-forms 
used  as  adv.,  1110 — 17;  adverbial 
compounds,  1313;  verbal  prefixes 
etc.  as  adv.,  1118—20;  inseparable 
prefixes,  1121 ;  other  miscellaneous 
adv. ,  1 122 ;  adv.  used  prepositionally, 
1123ff.;  adv.  copulative  compounds, 
1259. 

agent-nouns  —  see  action-nouns. 

aggregative  compounds  —  see  copu- 
lative compounds. 

alphabets  used  for  writing  Sanskrit, 
1;    older   Indian,   2;    the  Devana- 
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gari  alph.,  1 — 17;  characters  and 
transliteration,  5;  arrangement,  7; 
theory  of  use,  8 — 9;  vowel- writing, 
10;  consonant  combinations,  12 — 
16;  other  signs,  11,  16;  numeral 
figures,  17;  names  of  characters, 
18;  signs  and  transliteration  of 
anusvaray  73. 

alphabet,  spoken  —  see  system  of 
sounds. 

alterant  vowels,  changing  following  8 
to  «,  180. 

analysis  of  language  into  its  elements, 
98 — 106;  anal,  of  compound  words, 
1248.. 

antithetical  construction,  its  influence 
on  accent  of  verb,  596—7. 

anusvara,  its  pronunciation  etc.,  70 — 
2;  signs  and  transliteration,  73: 
see  also  n,  rh. 

aorist  tense,  532 ;  its  uses,  926 — 30 ; 
in  prohibitive  expression,  579 — 80 ; 
—  aor.  system,  535,  824 — 930: 
classification  of  iforms  of  aor.,  824; 
character  and  occurrence,  825 — 7; 
simple  aor.,  824,  828:  1.  root-aor., 
829 — 41;  passive  aor.  3d  sing., 
842—5;  2,  a-aor.,  846-54;  3.  re- 
duplicated or  causative  aor.,  856 — 
73;  sibilant-aor.,  874—920:  4.  s- 
aor.,  878—97;  5.  w-aor.,  898—910; 
6.  «M-aor.,  911 — 15;  7.  «a-aor,, 
916—^20 ;  aor.  optative  or  precative 
of  later  language,  921 — 5;  aor.  in 
secondary  conjugation,  1019,  1035, 
1046,  1068;  periphrastic  aor., 
1073  b ;  —  aor.  stem  in  derivation, 
1140c. 

appositional  possessive  compounds, 
1302. 

ar  or  r  in  root  and  stem  forms,  108  d, 
237. 

article,  indefinite,  represented  later  by 
eka,  482  a. 

aspirate  mutes,  phonetic  character  etc. 
of,  37—8;  their  deaspiration,  114, 
153—5;  restoration  of  lost  aspira- 
tion to,  141,  147,  155;  derivation 
of  h  from,  66 ;  sonant  aspirate  with 
following  ty  thj  160:  —  and  see 
the  different  letters. 

aspiration  [^),  its  pronunciation  etc., 
59,  65—6:  —  and  see  h, 

asseverative  particles,  1122a. 

assimilation  in  euphonic  combination, 
115 — 20;  with  or  without  change 
of  articulate    position,    116;    surd 


and  sonant,  117,  156 — 64;  nasal, 
117 e,  198b,  199b;  I,  117e,  206; 
dental  to  lingual  and  palatal,  118; 
other  cases,  118—20. 

augment,  585 — 7;  its  omission,  587; 
uses  of  augmentless  preterit  per- 
sons, 563,  587 ;  with  ma  prohibit- 
ive, 579—80. 

avyayibhdva  compounds,  1313. 


bahuvnhi  compounds  —  see  posses- 
sive compounds, 
benedictive  —  see  precative. 
&Ati-class  of  verbs  —  see  a-class. 


cardinal  numerals,  475 ;  their  combi- 
nations, 476—81;  inflection,  482 
— 5;  construction,  486;  derivatives, 
487—9. 

case-endings  —  see  endings  of  de- 
clension. 

case-forms  used  as  adverbs,  1110 — 17 ; 
change  of  accent  in  such,  1111  e, 
1112e,  1114d;  their  prepositional 
uses,  1125;  case-forms  in  compo- 
sition, 1250. 

cases,  266;  their  order  of  arrange- 
ment, 266;  uses,  267 — 305:  — 
and  see  the  different  cases. 

causative  conjugation,  540,  607,  775, 
856  flf.,  1041—52;  relation  to  so- 
called  tenth  or  cttr-class,  607,  1041 ; 
to  denominative,  1041,  1056;  for- 
mation of  stem,  1041 — 2;  inflection, 
present-system,  1043 ;  perfect, 
1045 ;  attached  reduplicated  aorist, 
1046---7,  856 flf.;  other  aorist  forms, 
1048—9;  future  etc.,  1050;  verbal 
nouns  and  adjectives,  1051 ;  deriva- 
tive or  tertiary  conjugations  from 
cans,  stem,  1052;  declinable  stems 
from  do.,  1140b. 

cerebral  mutes  —  see  lingual. 

circumflex  (svaritaj  accent,  81 — 6, 
90b;  Independent,  81 — 4;  its  va- 
rieties, 84;  enclitic,  85;  their  dif- 
ference, 86;  designation,  87 — 90; 
occurrence  from  vowel  combinations, 
128  c,  130,  135. 

clauses,  simplicity  of  combination  of, 
1131;  dependent  clauses,  mode  in, 
581,  950;  accent  of  verb  in,  595. 

collective  singular  form  of  copulative 
compounds,  1253  b;  in  Veda,  1255c, 
1256  b. 

combination    of    elements,     102—4; 
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euphonic  rales  for,  109 — 260 ;  dis- 
tinction of  internal  and  external, 
109 — 12;  general  arrangement  of 
rules,  124. 

comparison  of  adjectives  etc.,  466 — 
74;  primary,  in  lyas  and  iatha, 
467 — 70,  1184;  secondary,  in  tara 
and  tamaj  471—3,  1242 ;  in  ra  and 
ma,  474 ;  inflection  of  comparatives 
in  i/a«,  463 — 5;  comp.  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  prepositions,  473 — 4,  520, 
1119;  of  verbs,  473,  1111  c.  2; 
particles  of  comp.,  1101,  1102b, 
1107,  1122d. 

compensatory  vowel-lengthening,  246. 

composition  of  stems  —  see  compound 
stems. 

compound  conjugation,  540, 1076 — 95 : 
roots  with  verbal  prefixes  and  like 
elements,  1076 — 89;  accent  of  comp. 
forms,  1082— 6;  irregularities,  1087; 
roots  with  inseparable  prefixes, 
1089, 1121 ;  with  noun  and  adjective 
stems,  1090—5. 

compound  stems,  formation  of,  103, 
1246—1316:  difference  of  earlier 
and  later  language  as  to  composition, 
1246 :  classification  of  compounds, 
1247;  their  analysis,  1248;  rules 
of  phonetic  combination,  1249;  case- 
forms  as  prior  member,  1250 ;  ac- 
cent, 1251;  copulative  comp.,  1252 
— 61 ;  determinative :  dependent, 
1262—78;  descriptive,  1279—91; 
secondary  adjective :  possessive,  1292 
—1308;  participial,  1309;  prepo- 
sitional, 1310;  adjective  comp.  as 
nouns  and  as  adverbs,  1311 — 3; 
anomalous  comp.,  1314;  stem- finals 
altered  in  comp.,  1315;  irregular 
construction  of  comp.,  1316. 

conditional  tense,  532,  940—1 ;  its 
uses,  950;  conditional  uses  of  op- 
tative and  subjunctive,   581b. 

conjugation,  verbal  inflection,  527 — 
1095;  general,  527—98:  voice, 
528 — 31 ;    tenses  and  their   uses, 

532,  776-9,  821—3,  926—30, 
948-— 50;    modes    and  their   uses, 

533,  557—82,  921—5;  tense-sys- 
tems, 535;  present-system,  599 — 
779 ;  perfect-system ,  780—823 ; 
aorist-systems,  824 — 930;  future- 
systems,  931 — 50;  number  and 
person,  536 ;  personal  endings,  541 
— 56 ;  verbal  adjectives  and  nouns, 
537 — 9,'  951 — 95;   secondary  con- 


jugations, 540,  996—1068;  peri- 
phrastic and  compound  conjugation, 
540,  1069—95. 

conjunctions,   1131 — 3. 

consonants,  pronunciation  etc.,  31 — 
75:  mutes,  32 — 50;  semivowels, 
51 — 8;  spirants,  59 — 66;  visarga 
and  anuavdra  etc.,  67 — 73;  quan- 
tity, 76;  cons,  allowed  as  finals, 
122,  139  ff.;  occurring  at  end  of 
stems  and  endings,  139:  —  and 
see  the  different  classes  and 
letters. 

consonant  combinations,  extension  and 
abbreviation  of,  121,  227—33. 

consonant-groups,  how  written  in  de- 
vanagartj   9,   12 — 5. 

consonantal  stems,  declension  of,  377 
— 465;  their  classification,  382. 

contemptuous  prefix,  506,  1121e;  do. 
suffix,  521,  1222b. 

copulative  compounds,  1247,  1252 — 
61 ;  of  nouns,  1253 — 6 ;  adjectives, 
1257;  adverbs,  1259;  numerals, 
1261 ;  copulatives  in  later  language, 
1253—4;  in  Rig- Veda,  1255;  in 
Atharva-Veda,  1256;  accent,  1258; 
question  of  possessives  from  cop., 
1293  a. 

cur-class  of  verbs,  607,  1041,  1056: 
—  and  see  causative  conjugation. 

dative  case,  uses  of,  285 — 8;  dat. 
infinitive,  982,  986 ;  dat.  used  ad- 
verbially, 1113.  f 

deaspiration  of  aspirate  mutes,  114, 
153 — 5 ;  consequent  re-aspiration 
of  initial,  141,  147,  155. 

declension,  in  general,  261 — 320: 
gender,  263 ;  number,  264 — 5 ;  case, 
266 ;  uses  of  the  cases,  267 — 305 ; 
endings  of  decl.,  306—10;  varia- 
tion of  stem  and  insertions,  311 — 3; 
accent,  314 — ^20 ;  —  decl.  of  nouns 
and  adjectives, 321 — 465  : 1.a-stems, 
326—34;  II.  i  and  w-stems,  335 
— 46;  III.  5,  i,  and  u  (and  diph- 
thongal) stems,  347 — 68;  IV.  r- 
stems,  369 — 76;  V.  consonant- 
stems,  377 — 465  :  A.  root-stems 
etc.,  383 — 410;  B.  derivative  stems 
in  a$f  iSj  ua,  411 — 9;  C.  In  an, 
420-37;  D.  in  in,  438—41; 
E.  in  ant,  442—57;  F.  in  vdnSj 
458—62;  G.  in  ya8,  463—5;  — 
decl.    of    numerals,     482 — 5;     of 
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pronouns,  491 — 521 ;  of  adjectives 
inflected  pionominally,  522 — 6. 

declinable  stems,  derivation  of  —  see 
derivation. 

decompound  compounds  and  their  ana- 
lysis, 1248. 

demonstrative  pronouns,  495 — 503. 

denominative  conjugation,  540,  1053 
—  68 :  formation  without  sign,  1054 ; 
with  sign  ya,  from  stems  of  various 
final,  1055—63;  relation  to  causa- 
tive, 1056,  1067;  with  signs  sya, 
kamyay  1064 — 5 ;  with  5ya,  beside 
na-class  verbs  etc.,  1066;  inflec- 
tion, 1068;  declinable  stems  from 
denom.  stem,  1149,  1178h,  1180b. 

dental  series  of  mutes  (tj  th^  d,  dh^  n), 
pronounciation  etc.,  47 — 8;  dent, 
character  of  ?,  25 ;  of  f,  51,  53;  of 
8,  60 ;  assimilation  of  dent,  to  pa- 
latals and  Unguals,  118,  196—203, 
205;  dent,  sibilant  and  nasal  con- 
verted to  lingual,  180 — 95 :  —  and 
see  the  different  letters. 

dependent  clause,  accent  of  verb  in, 
595. 

dependent  compounds,  1247,  1263, 
1264 — 78;  noun,  1264;  adjective, 
1265;  their  varieties,  1266—78: 
with  ordinary  noun  or  adjective  as 
final  member,  1267 — 8 ;  with  root- 
noun,  1269;  derivative  in  a,  1270; 
ana,  1271 ;  ya,  1272 ;  participle 
in  ta  or  na,  1273;  ti,  1274;  in, 
1275 ;  I,  1276 ;  van,  man,  etc. , 
1277 — 8;  dep.  comp.  in  possessive 


use, 


1296. 


derivation  of  adverbs,  1097—1109;  of 
declinable  stems,  1136 — 1245:  in 
general,  1136 — 42;  primary,  1143 
—1201;  secondary,  1202-45. 

descent,  adjectives  and  nouns  indicat- 
ing, 1206. 

descriptive  compounds,  1247,  1263, 
1279 — 91 ;  of  ordinary  adjective  with 
noun,  1280;  of  appositional  noun 
with  noun,  1280  b;  with  participle 
as  final  member,  1283 — 4;  with 
gerundive,  1285;  with  root-stem, 
1286 ;  with  other  verbal  derivatives, 
1287;  with  inseparable  prefix  as 
prior  member,  1288;  with  verbal 
prefix  etc.,  1289;  vrith  other  ad- 
verbial words,  1290;  with  purva 
in  reversed  position,  1291;  descr. 
comp.  in  possessive  use,  1297  ff. 

desiderative  conjugation,  540,  1026 — 


40;  meaning,  1026,  1040;  forma- 
tion of  stem,  1027 — 9;  abbreviated 
stems,  1030 ;  use  of  union-vowel  i, 
1031;  inflection,  present-system, 
1032 ;  other  forms,  1033—7 ;  deri- 
vative or  tertiary  conjugations  from 
desid.  stem,  1039 ;  desid.  from  cau- 
sative stem,  1052b ;  declinable  stems 
from  desid.  stem,  1140b,  1149, 
1159b,  1161c,  1178  f. 

determinative  compounds,  1247,  1262 
—91;  dependent,  1264—78;  de- 
scriptive, 1279 — ^91 ;  in  possessive 
adjective  use,  1293  ff. 

devata-dvandva  compounds,  1251  a, 
1255. 

diminutives,  secondary  derivation  of, 
1206,  1222,  1243. 

diphthongs  (e,  ai,  o,  au),  pronuncia- 
tion etc. ,  27 — 30 ;  protraction  of,  78 ; 
euphonic  combination  as  finals,  131 
— 5:  —  and  see  thedifferent 
letters. 

diphthongal  stems,  declension  of,  360 
—1. 

div-class    of   verbs  —   see   ya-class. 

double  stems,  present,  815;  aorist, 
894  d,  897. 

doubling  of  aspirate  mutes,  154;  of 
a  final  nasal,  210;  of  ch,  227;  of 
first  consonant  of  a  group,  229 ;  of 
a  consonant  after  r  (and  h,  I,  v), 
228. 

dual  number,  its  use,  265 ;  its  forms, 
308;  in  personal  pronoun,  492. 

dual  finals  €,  i,  u  uncombinable,  138  a. 

dvandva  compounds  —  see  copula- 
tive. 

dvigu  compounds,  1312. 

eighth  class  of  verbs  —  see  u-class. 

emphasis,  accent  of  verb  for,  598. 

emphatic  pronoun,  513. 

endings,  of  infiection  and  derivation, 
99,  100;  of  declension,  306—10; 
of  singular,  307 :  dual,  308 ;  plural, 
309;  normal  scheme,  310;  end.  of 
o-stems,  327 — 9 ;  of  i  and  u-stems, 
336 — 8;  of  radical  a,  i,  u-stems, 
349;  of  derivative  do.,  363;  off- 
stems,  371 ;  of  personal  pronouns, 
492 — ^3 ;  of  general  pronominal  de- 
clension, 496 ;  —  end.  of  conjuga- 
tion, 541  ff.;  of  1st  sing.,  543;  2d, 
544;  3d,  545;  of  1st  du.,  546; 
2d  and  3d,  547;  of  1st  pi.,  548; 
2d,  549;  3d,  550;  normal  schemes. 
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553 ,  accent,  552 — 4 ;  irregolaritieB, 
555;  end.  of  sabjanctiye  combined 
with  mode-sign,  560 — ^2;  of  opta- 
tive, 566;  ofprecative,  568;  tat  of 
imperative,  570—1 ;  —  end.  of  de- 
rivation —  see  suffixes. 

euphonic  combination  of  elements,  102 
— 4 ;  mles  respecting  it,  109 — 226. 

exclamatory  prefix  from  interrogative 
pronoun,  506,  1121  e. 

fifth  class  of  verbs  —  see  nu-class. 

finals,  permitted,  122,  139—52;  final 
consonants  of  stems  and  endings, 
139. 

final  clauses,  modes  used  in,  581c. 

first  class  of  verbs  —  see  a-class. 

first  general  conjugation  of  verbs,  its 
characteristics,  604. 

forms,  stronger  and  weaker,  of  roots 
and  stems,  107 — 8:  —  and  see 
variation  of  stem. 

fourth  class  of  verbs  —  see  ya- 
class. 

fractional  use  of  ordinals,  488. 

frequentative  conjugation  —  see  in- 
tensive. 

future  passive  participles  —  see  ge- 
rundives. 

future  tenses,  532 ;  their  uses,  948 — 
9 ;  fut.  systems,  535,  931 — 50 ;  «- 
future  and  conditional,  932— -41 ; 
periphrastic  future,  942 — 7. 

gender  in  declension,  262 — 3. 

general  and  special  tenses,  599. 

genitive  case,  uses  of,  294 — 300 :  with 
prepositions,  299,  1130;  gen.  ab- 
solute, 300 ;  loss  of  accent  of  gen. 
with  vocative,  314 ;  gen.  infinitive, 
984;  gen.  nsed  adverbially,  1115; 
as  prior  member  of  compound,  1250d. 

gerunds,  539,  989—95;  their  use, 
989,  994;  ger.  in  tva,  990,  991, 
993 ;  in  ya  (or  ya),  990,  992—3 ; 
in  tvaya  and  tvi,  993  b ;  in  tvanam 
and  tvinam,  993  c;  in  am,  995. 

gerundives,  or  future  passive  partici- 
ples, 961 — 6,  1212-— 8 ;  ger.  in  ya, 
962—3,  1213 ;  in  tavya,  962,  964, 
1212  d.  2;  in  amya»  962,  965, 
1215b;  in  tva,  966a,  1209 g;  in 
enya,  966  b,  1217;  in  oyya,  966  c, 
1218;  in  elima,  966  d,  1201;  ger. 
in  composition,  1285. 

grave  (anudatta)  accent,  81. 

puna-strengthening,  character  and  oc- 


currence of,  235—43.  and  passim; 
in  primary  derivation,  1143  a ;  in  se- 
condary, 1203  a,  1204  end. 
guttural  series  of  mutes  (k,  kh,  g, 
ghj  nj,  pronunciation  etc.,  39 — 41; 
asserted  gutt.  character  of  a,  20; 
of  h,  65;  palatals  from  original 
gutt.,  41-— 3;  f  and  h  do.,  64,  66; 
reversion  of  palatals  etc.  to  gutt.  form, 
43,  64,  142,  145,  147,  214flf. :  — 
andseethe  different  letters. 

heavy  and  light  syllables,   79. 

hiatus,  avoidance  of,  113,  125 — 38; 
not  avoided  in  Veda,  113,  125;  its 
occurrence  as  result  of  euphonic 
processes,  132 — 4,  175  b,  177. 

fcti-class  of  verbs  —  see  reduplicat- 
ing class. 

imperative  mode,  533,  569,  572ff. ; 
scheme  of  its  endings,  553;  its  1st 
persons  old  subjunctive,  533,  574, 
578 ;  impv.  form  in  Icct  and  its  uses, 
570—1 ;  Vedlc  2d  sing,  in  «i.  624; 
impv.  use  of  infinitives,  982 d. 

imperfect  tense,  532;  its  use,  779. 

imperfect  time,  no  designation  of,  532. 

increment  and  decrement  of  elements, 
123,  234  ff. 

indeclinables,  98,  1096—1135:  ad- 
verbs, 1097 — 1122;  prepositions, 
1123 — 30;  conjunctions,  1131 — 3; 
interjections,  1134 — 5;  derivative 
stems  from  indeclinables,  1138, 
1245. 

indefinite  use  of  interrogative  and  re- 
lative pronouns,  507,  511. 

infinitives,  538,  968—88;  later,  968; 
earlier,  969—79;  uses,  980—8. 

inseparable  prefixes,  1121;  in  de- 
scriptive composition,  1283fif. ,  1288 ; 
in  possessive,  1304. 

insertions  between  stem  and  ending 
in  declension,  313. 

instrumental  case,  uses  of,  278 — 84 ; 
of  separation,  283;  with  preposi- 
tions, 284,  1127;  gerundial,  989; 
used  adverbially,  1112;  as  prior 
member  of  compound,  1250  b. 

intensive  (or  frequentative)  conjuga- 
tion, 540,  1000 — ^25;  character  and 
occurence,  1000 — 1 ;  reduplication, 
1002 — 3 ;  inflection,  present-system, 
1004—17;  derivative  middle  in- 
flection, 1016 — 7;  forms  outside 
present-system,     1018 — 9,     1025 ; 
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doubtful  inteus.  formations,  1020 
— 4;  derivative  or  tertiary  conju- 
gations from  intens.  stem,   1025. 

inteijections,  1134—5;  their  final 
vowel  uncombinable,  138  f. 

internal  and  external  combination, 
distinction  of,    109—12. 

internal  change,  question  of  deriva- 
tion by,  1208  end. 

interrogative  particles,  1122  c. 

interrogative  pronoun,  504 — 7j  its 
indefinite  use,  507;  exclamatory 
prefix  from  it,  506,  1121  e. 

i«-aorist,  898—910 :  formation  of  stem, 
898—900 ;  inflection,  901—2 ;  roots 
making  it,  903;  irregularities,  904; 
modes,  905 — 8;  from  secondary  con- 
jugations, 1019,  1035,  1048,  1068. 

jiAvamuiJya-spirant,  69,  170  d. 

karmadharaya  compounds  —  see  de* 

scriptive  compounds, 
ftri-dass  of  verbs  —  see  Tio-class. 

labial  series  of  mutes  (p,  ph,  6,  6A, 
mj,  pronunciation  etc.,  49 — 50; 
lab.  character  of  u,  li,  20;  of  r, 
51,57—58:  —  and  see  the  dif- 
ferent letters. 

lengthening  of  vowels  in  formation 
and  inflection,  244 — 6;  of  final 
vowel  in  composition,  247;  in  the 
sentence  in  Veda,  248. 

light  and  heavy  syllables,  79. 

lightening  of  a  or  a  to  an  i  or  u- 
vowel,  249  ff. 

lingual  series  of  mutes  (t,  th,  d,  dh^ 
nj,  pronunciation  etc. ,  45 — 6 ;  non- 
originality,  46;  ling,  character  of 
r,  25;  off,  51—2;  ling,  i,  5 end, 
54 ;  ling,  character  of  s,  61 ;  assimi- 
lation of  dentals  to  ling.,  118, 
196  ff.;  lingualization  of  s  and  n, 
180—95:  —  and  see  the  dif- 
ferent letters. 

locative  case,  uses  of,  301 — 5;  loc. 
absolute,  303;  of  goal  of  action, 
304;  with  prepositions,  305,  1126; 
used  adverbially,  1116;  loc.  infini- 
tive, 985;  loc.  use  of  adverbs  in 
trOf  1099;  loc.  as  prior  member  of 
compound,  1250  c. 

long  and  short  quantity,  76 — 9. 

manner,  particles  of,  1101—2,  1122g. 
middle  stem-foim  in  declension,  311. 

Whitney,  Grammar. 


middle  voice,  528 — 30;  its  use  as 
passive,  531. 

mode  in  verbal  inflection,  533;  sub- 
junctive, 557—63;  optative,  564 
— 8 ;  imperative,  569 — 71 ;  uses  of 
the  modes,  572 — 82. 

multiplicative  numeral  adverbs,  489, 
1104—6. 

mutes,  series  of,  their  pronunciation 
etc.,  32—50:  classification,  32—8; 
guttural  series,  39 — 41;  palatal, 
42—4;  lingual,  45—6;  dental,  47 
— 8;  labial,  49 — 50;  mutes  per- 
mitted as  finals,  141—3;  anomalous 
conversions  from  one  series  to  an- 
other, 151 :  —  and  see  the  dif- 
ferent series. 

no-class  (ninth,  fcn-class)  of  verbs, 
717—32:  formation  of  stem,  717; 
inflection,  718—26;  roots  of  the 
class,  727 ;  irregularities,  728—32 ; 
accompanying  denominative  in  aya, 
732,  1066  b. 

nasal  assimilation,  117,  161,  198  b, 
199b. 

nasal  class  (seventh,  rudA-class)  of 
verbs,  683 — 96 :  formation  of  stem, 
683;  inflection,  684—93;  roots  of 
the  class,  694;  irregularities,  695 
-6. 

nasal  increment  in  strong  forms,  255. 

nasal  mutes  (n,  n,  n,  n,  m;,  34,  36 ; 
their  occurrence  as  finals,  143; 
duplication,  210;  assimilation  of 
preceding  mute,  161,  198  b,  199  b; 

—  nasal  spirant  or  anusvaraf  70 — 3 ; 

—  nasal  semivowels,  71,  206,  213  c; 

—  nasal  vowels,  71. 

negative  particles,    1122  b;  neg.  pre- 
fix,  1121a. 
ninth  class  of  verbs  —  see  na-class. 
nominative  case,  uses  of,  267 ;  nom. 

use  of  infinitive,  987;    nom.  form 

as  particle,  1117. 
noun    and   adjective,    distinction   of, 

322;   inflection   of  nouns  —   see 

declension, 
nu-class    (fifth,    «u-class)    of    verbs, 

697—716 :  formation  of  stem,  697 ; 

inflection,  698—707;    roots  of  the 

class,  708;  Irregularities,  709—12, 

716. 
number    in  declension,   264 — 5;    in 

conjugation,  536. 
numerals,  475 — 89 :  simple  cardinals, 

475;    their  combinations    for   odd 
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n ambers,  476 — 81 ;  inflection,  482 
— 5;  constrnction,  486;  ordinals, 
487—8;  other  num.  derivative?, 
489;  nnm.  figures,  17;  possessive 
compoands  with  num.,  1300;  nnm. 
or  dvigu  componnds,  1312. 

omission,  sign  indicating,  16. 

onomatopoetic  words,  1091,  1135  b. 

optative  mode,  533,  564 — 8;  its  fbr- 
matlon,  564 — 5;  scheme  of  end- 
ings combined  with  mode-sign, 
566;  precative,  567,  921—5; 
scheme  of  prec.  endings,  568;  nses 
of  opt.,  573—82. 

ordinal  unmoral  adjectives,  487 — 8. 

patia-endings  in  declension,  111. 

palatal  series  of  mutes  (c,  eh,  j,  jh,  fi)^ 
pronunciation  etc.,  42  —  4;  derived 
from  original  gnttnrals,  42;  rever- 
sion to  gutcural  form,  214  ff.;  eu- 
phonic combinations,  118 — ^9, 214 — 
20;  treatment  as  finals,  142;  pal. 
character  of  i.  «,  20;  of  y,  51,  56; 
ofp,63— 4: — and  see  the  dif- 
ferent letters. 

participial  compounds,  1247,  1309. 

participles,  534,537,583—4, 1172—7; 
of  present-systems,  619  etc.  etc.; 
of  perfect,  802—7:  of  aorist,  840, 
852,  872,  897,  909;  of  future, 
939;  passive  part,  952— 8,  1176 
— 7;  active,  in  tavant,  959—60; 
future  passive,  981 — 7;  of  second- 
ary conjugations,  1012—3,  1019, 
1032,  1037,  1043,  1050-1,  1068; 
part.in  possessive  composition,  1299  * 
—  inflection  of  part,  in  ant,  443 
— 9;  in  vans,  458 — 62;  —  part.- 
phrases,  periphrastic,  1074 — 5. 

passive  conjugation,  531,  540,  998; 
present-system  (yd- class),  768—74; 
aorist  3d  sing. ,  842 — 5 ;  periphrastic 
perfect,  1072;  participle  in  ta  or 
fw,  952—7,  1176—7;  future  par- 
ticiples, 961 — 6  (and  see  gerund- 
ives); pass,  use  of  infinitive,  988; 
pass,  of  secondary  conjugatiouB, 
1025,  1039,  1052  a;  pass,  con- 
structions, 282,  999. 

perfect  tense,  532;  scheme  of  its 
endings,  553;  uses,  821 — 3;  — 
perf.-sy8tem,  535,  780—823:  f<np- 
mation  of  stem,  781 — 94;  redu- 
plication, 782—91 ;  strong  and  weak 
stem^forms,  792 — 4 ;    endings   and 


their  combination  with  stem,  795  ff.; 
union-Towel  i,  796—8;  inflection, 
800;  irregularities,  801;  participle, 
802—7;  its  inflection,  458—62; 
modes,  808—16;  pluperfect,  817 
—20;  —  periphrastic  perf.,  1070 
—73. 

perfect  time,  expressed  by  so-called 
aorist,  532,  928. 

periphrastic  conjugation,  1069 — 75; 
future,  931,  94!i— 7;  its  uses,  949; 
perfect,  1070—3, 1018, 1034,  1045, 
1068;  aorist  and  precative,  1073b; 
present,  1073  c;  pertph.  participial 
phrases.   1074—5. 

person  in  verbal  inflection,  536. 

personal  endings  —  see  endings  of 
conjugation. 

personal  pronouns,  491 — 4;  nouns 
used  as  such,  514. 

place,,  particles  of,  1099,  1100,  1122e. 

pluperfect  tense,  532,  817 — 20 ;  plup. 
time,  no  designation  of,  532. 

position,  length  of  syllable  by,  79. 

possessive  adjectives,  1206, 1230 — 35 ; 
pronominal,  516. 

possessive  compounds,  1247,  1293 — 
1308 ;  poss.  dependents,  1296 ; 
poss.  descriptives,  1297  ff.;  with 
ordinary  adjective  as  prior  member, 
1298;  with  participle,  1299;  with 
numeral,  1300;  with  appositive 
noun,  1301—3;  with  adverb,  1304 
— 6;  added  suffixes,  1307;  preg- 
nant use,  1308. 

precative  optatiye,  533;  its  forma- 
tion, 567;  scheme  of  endings,  568]; 
pree.  in  later  language,  921 — 5; 
use,  573. 

prepositions,  1123 — 30;  words  used 
as  such,  1123 — 5;  cases  construed 
with  them,  1126 — 30;  —prep,  in 
composition  with  roots  —  see  ver- 
bal prefixes. 

prepositional  compounds,  1247,  1310. 

present  tense,  532;  its  uses,  777 — 8; 
—  pros. -system,  535,  599 — ^779: 
prominence  as  part  of  verb-system, 
600;  varieties  of  form  and  their 
classification,  601  ff.;  conjugations 
and  conjugation-classes,  602 — 10; 
first  conjugation :  I.  root- class,  611 
— 41;  II.  reduplicating  class,  642 
—82;  III.   nasal  class,   683—96; 

IV.  fM    and    fi-class,    697—716; 

V.  na-class,  717 — 32;  second  con- 
jugation:   VI.    a-class,    734 — 50; 
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VII.  accented  ci-cla»s,  751—8;  VUI. 
ya-class,  759 — 67;  IX.  t^^-class,  or 
pasBiTC  coDjugation,  768 — 74;  uses 
of  tenseSf  776—9;  of  modes,  572 
— 81 ;  —  pres.  stems,  derivatives 
from,  1140  c. 

primary  and  secondary  personal  end- 
ings, 542  ff.;  normal  schemes,  553. 

primary  derivation,  1138—1201 :  re- 
lation to  secondary,  1139;  from  what 
made,  1140 — 1;  union-vowels, 
•1142;  form  of  root,  1143;  accent, 
1144;  meaning,  1145 — 6;  prim, 
suffixes  and  the  derivatives  made 
with  them,  1148—1201. 

prohibitive  expression,  574,  579 — 80. 

pronominal  roots,  490;  their  char- 
acter, in  inflection  and  derivation, 
1137—8;  adverbs  from  them,  1097flf. 

pronouns,  490—521 :  personal,  491 
—4 ;  demonstrative,  495—503 ; 
interrogative,  504—7;  relative,  508 
— 12;  emphatic,  513;  nouns  used 
pronominally,  514;  pron.  derivative 
a^ectives,  515 — ^21 ;  adjectives  de- 
elined  pronominally,  522—^6. 

pronunciation  —  see  system  of 
sounds. 

protracted  (pluta)  quantity,  78 ;  protr. 
final  vowel  uncombinable,  138e. 

punctuation,  signs  of,  in  devanagarif  16. 

quantity  of  consonants  and  vowels, 
76—8 ;  of  ayUables,  79. 

radical  stems  —  see  root-stems. 

reduplicated  (or  causative)  aorist,  824, 
856—73,  1046;  formation  of  stem, 
857—63;  inflection,  864—7;  use 
in  primary  conjugation,  868;  in 
causative,  1046;    modes,  869 — 71. 

reduplicating  class  (third,  Au^class)  of 
verbs,  642 — 82;  reduplication  and 
accent,  642—6;  inflection,  647— 
58;  irregularities,  659—82. 

reduplication,  occurrence  of,  259; 
general  rules  for  forming,  588—90; 
present  red.,  643,  660 ff.;  perfect, 
782—91 ;  aorist,  857— 63 ;  intensive, 
1002;  desiderative,  1029;  in  deri- 
vation, 1143e;  anomalous,  1087  f. 

relationahip,  nouns  of,  in  r,  369  ff., 
1182d. 

relative  clauses,  peculiaritiea  of,  512. 

relative  compounds  (possessive),  1293  c. 

relative  pronoun,  508—12. 

repeated  words,  1260. 


resolution,  in  Veda,  of  semivowels 
into  vowels,  and  of  vewels  into  two 
syllables,  113. 

reversion  of  palatal  mutes  and  sibil- 
ant, and  of  ft,  to  guttural  form, 
43,  64, 142, 145, 147, 214 ff.,  1176a. 

roots  of  a  language,  100 — 1,  106; 
forms  of  root,  107 ;  roots  and  root- 
forms  according  to  the  native  gram- 
marians, 108. 

root-aorist,  829 — 45:  in  later  lang- 
uage, 829;  in  older,  830  ff,;  modes, 
835 — 9;  participles,  840;  passive 
aor.  3d  sing.,  842—5. 

root-class  (second,  od-class)  of  verbs, 
611—41;  inflection,  612—23;  ir- 
regularities, 625 — 41. 

root-stems,  their  occurrence  and  use, 
323,  383,  1137,  1147;  as  infini- 
tives, 970  a,  971;  in  dependent 
composition,  1269;  in  descriptive, 
1286;  inflection  of  such  stems  in 
a,  i,  u,  349  ff.;  in  consonants,  383 ff. 

rudft-class  of  verbs  —  see  nasal  class. 

s-aorist,  878 — 97 :  formation  of  stem, 
878 — 9;  endings  and  combination 
with  stem,  880 — 1 ;  question  of 
loss  of  8  in  certain  forms,  834, 
881;  inflection,  882—3;  irregu- 
larities, 884 — 91 ;  absence  of  l  in 
2d  and  3d  sing,  in  older  language, 
888—90;  modes,  892-6;  parti- 
ciples, 897 ;  —  9-aor.  stem  in  deri- 
vation, 1140  c. 

s-futnre,  931 — 9 :  formation  of  stem, 
932,  936;  use  of  union- vowel  t, 
934—5;  occurrence,  937;  modes, 
938;  participles,  939;  its  preterit, 
the  conditional,  940—1 ;  uses,  948. 

sa-aorist,  916 — ^20 :  roots  allowed  later 
to  make  it,  916;  occurrence  in 
older  language,  919 — ^20 ;  formation 
of  stem,  917;  inflection,  918. 

second  class  of  verbs  —  see  root- 
class. 

second  general  conjugation  of  verbs, 
its  characteristics,  605,  733. 

secondary  adjective  compounds,  124T, 
1292ff. 

secondary  conjugatione,  540,  996 — 
1068:  passive,  998 — 9;  intensive, 
1000—1025;  desiderative,  1026— 
40;  causative,  1041 — 52;  deno- 
minative, 1053—- 68. 

secondary  derivation,  1138 — 9,  1202 
—45;  relation  to  primary,  1139ff.; 
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forms  of   stem,    1203 — 4;    accent, 
1205;  meaning,  1206;  sec.  suffixes 
and  the  derivatives  made  with  them, 
1208—45. 
secondary   personal  endings,    542  ff.; 

normal  scheme,  553. 
semivowels  ^y,  r,  i,  v}^  pronunciation 
etc.,  51 — 8;  nasal  semi  v.,  71,  206, 
213c:  —  and  see  the  different 
letters, 
sentence,   rules  of  euphonic  combin- 
ation in,  103. 
seventh  class  of  verbs  —   see   nasal 

class. 
j^sounds  (8  and  {;),  61,  63. 
short  and  long  quantity,  76 — 9. 
sibilants  (^y  8,  «),  pronunciation  etc., 
60—4: — and  seethe  different 
letters, 
sibilant-aorist,    824,    874—920:    for- 
mation  and   classification,  874 — 7; 
4.  »-aorist,   878—97;    5.  i«-aorist, 
898—910;    6.   ««-aorist,   911—5; 
7.  «a-aorist,  916 — ^20;  its  stem  in 
derivation,  1140c. 
simple  aorist,  824,  828 — 55:  1.  root- 
aorist,    829 — 41;    passive  aor.    3d 
sing.,  842—5;   2.  a-aorist,   846— 
55. 
«i«-aorist,  911 — 5;  formation  of  stem, 
911;  inflection,  911 ;  forms  in  older 
language,    912-— 13;    modes,    914;; 
middle  forms,  915. 
sixth  class  of  verbs  —  see  ^-class. 
sonant  and  surd  sounds,  34;    mutes, 
34 — 5;  aspirates,  37 — 8;  question 
as  to  character  of  h,  65;    of  final 
mute,    141  end;    euphonic   assimi- 
lation of  the  two  classes,  117,  156 
—78. 
special  and  general  tenses,  599. 
spirants,    59  ff. :    sibilants,    59 — 64 ; 
aspiration,    65;     other    breathings, 
67—9. 
stems,     inflectible,     99—100,     105; 
their  derivation  —  see  derivation, 
strengthening  and  weakening  process- 
es, 234—60. 
strong  and  weak,    or  strong,    middle, 
and    weakest,    forms    of    stems   in 
declension,  311 ;  of  roots  and  stems 
in  general,  107 — 8. 
9U-class  of  verbs  —  see  nu-class. 
subjunQtive  mode,  533;  formation  and 
endings,  557 — 62 ;  its  first  persons 
used  later  as  imperative,  533,  574, 
578 ;  subj.  use  of  augmentless  pre- 


terit forms,  563,  587;  uses  of  subj. 
mode,  574—82. 

suffixes  forming  adverbs,  1097—1109; 
do.  declinable  stems  —  see  deri- 
vation. 

surd  and  sonant  sounds  —  see  sonant. 

syllables,  quantity  of,  79. 

system  of  sounds,  19 — 75:  vowels 
and  diphthongs,  19 — 30;  conson- 
ants, 31  ff.;  mutes,  32 — ^50;  semi- 
vowels, 51 — 8;  sibilants,  59 — 64; 
aspiration,  65 — 6;  visar^a  and  other 
breathings,  68 — ^9;  anusvaraf  70 
— ^3 ;  unwritten  sounds  defined  by 
Hindu  grammarians,  230;  scheme 
of  spoken  alphabet,  with  notice  of 
comparative  frequency  of  the  sounds, 
75;  quantity,  76 — ^9;  accent  and 
its  designation,  80 — 97. 

ton-class  of  verbs  —  see  u-class. 

ta^puru«a-compounds  —  see  deter- 
minatives. 

tense  in  verbal  inflection,  532;  tense- 
systems,  535;  present-system,  599 
—779;  perfect-system,  780—823; 
aorist-systems,  824 — 930 ;  future- 
systems,  931—950. 

tenth  class  of  verbs  —  see  causative 
conjugation. 

third  class  of  verbs  —  see  redupli- 
cating class. 

time,  particles  of,  1103,  1122  f. 

transliteration,  general  method  of,  5; 
of  sign  of  elision,  16,  135 ;  of  com- 
bined final  and  Initial  vowels,  126; 
of  anusvarttj  73 ;  of  accent,  83,  89. 

tud-class  of  verbs  —  see  d-class. 

t<-class  (eighth,  ton-class)  of  verbs, 
697—716;  formation  of  stem,  697; 
inflection,  69&— 707;  roots  of  the 
class,  713 ;  irregular  root  fcr  or  kar, 
714 — 5;  other  irregularities,  716. 

uncombinable  (pragrhya)  final  vowels, 
138. 

uninflected  words  —  see  indeclin- 
ables. 

union-vowels,  254;  t  in  present  in- 
flection, 630—1,  640;  in  perfect, 
796—8,  803;  in  aorist,  876—7; 
in  «-f  uture,  934 — 5 ;  in  periphrastic 
future,  943 ;  in  desiderative,  1031 ; 
in  passive  participle,  956;  in  in- 
finitive and  gerund,  968,  991 ;  in 
derivation,  1142;  —  i  in  present 
inflection,  632—4;   in  2d   and  3d 
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sing.,  555b;  in  intensiTe^  1004 ff.; 
i  for  i,  900;  ai  for  *,  555  b. 
tipadAmaniy o-spiiant,  69,  170d. 

variation  of  stem-form  in  declension, 
311—2;  in  f-stems,  370;  in  con- 
sonantal stems,  379,  385 — 8,  421, 
443—4,  458,  463;  —  in  conju- 
gation, 556 ;  in  present-stem,  604 ; 
in  perfect,  792—4 ;  in  aorist,  831  ff. , 
879, 899 ;  in  intensive,  1004 ;  in  pri- 
mary derivation,  1143 ;  in  secondary, 
1203 — 4;  in  composition,  1249. 

verb  —  see  coigngation. 

verb-forms,  accentnation  of,  in  ,  the 
sentence,  591 — 8. 

verbal  prefixes,  1076 — 7;  kindred 
words,  1078 — ^9,  1120;  composition 
with  roots,  1076 — 87, 137a,b;  accent, 
1082 — 5;  their  more  independent 
nse,  1084,  1118;  prepositional  uses, 
1125 ;  forms  of  comparison,  1119 ;  de- 
clinable stems  from  roots  compounded 
with  them,  1141,  1282;  use  in  des- 
criptive composition,  1289 ;  in  pos- 
sessive, 1305;  in  prepositional,  1310. 

viaarga  (or  viaarjaniya),  67 — ^9 ;  quan- 
titative value,  79 ;  occurrence,  144 
—5,  170—2. 

vocative  case,  form  of,  307 end;  Vedlc, 
in  as,  425  g,  454b,  462  a;  accent 
(along  with  qualifying  word),  314; 
verb  accented  after,  594. 


voice  in  verbal  inflection,  528 — 31. 

vowels,  how  written  in  devandgan, 
10;  sign  of  absence  of,  11;  — 
their  pronunciation  etc.,  19 — ^29: 
a,  i,  u-vowels,  19 — ^22 ;  r,  {-vowels, 
23—6;  diphthongs,  27—9;  quan- 
tity, 77—8;  accent,  80flf.;  nasal 
vowels,  71 ;  rules  of  vowel-com- 
bination, 125 — 38;  resulting  accent, 
128,  130,  135;  exceptional  cases, 
136—8. 

vr(2(ifti-strengthening,  character  and 
occurrence  of,  23^-— 43,  and  paanm ; 
in  primary  derivation,  1143  a;  in 
secondary,  1204. 

ti7-sound,  belonging  to  t?,  57. 

weak,  or  weakest,  form  of  stem  in 
declension,  311. 

weakening  and  strengthening  pro- 
cesses, 234 — 60. 

ya-dass  (fourth,  cliVclass]  of  verbs, 
759—67:  formation  of  stem,  759; 
inflection,  760;  roots  of  the  class 
and  their  dassiflcation,  761 — ^2; 
irregularities,  763—7. 

y&-Q\aAS  of  verbs,  or  passive  present- 
system,  768—74;  formation  of 
stem,  768—70;  inflection,  771; 
irregularities,  772—4 ;  yd-formation 
from  intensive  stem,  1016 — 7. 
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ERRATA. 


Tlie  leoMrk  at  the  end  of  721  belongs  instead  under  688. 

At  612  a,  last  line  of  paradiirm,  restoxe  the  lost  i  of  Ud$;  and,  at  1166, 

I.  5,  the  lost  a  at  end  of  line. 

Read  I  at  66,  last  line  bat  one;   vivd  at  94 e;  eaas  and  esa  at  176, 

II.  2,  3,  8vit  at  188,  1.  5;  gordtm  at  221,  1.  8;  hrHvanah  at  268,  1.  5; 
tiryaU  at  761  b,  1.  15;  (2yut  at  786,  1.  5;  dmoci  at  844,  1.  8;  aranUw  at 
908,  1.  8;  tanyH  at  1178«,  1.  1 ;  ddh^vka  at  1180a,  1.  3;  rj  (for  ^/)  «t 
12000,  1.  1. 

References  to  the  paragraphs  361 — 76  are  (owing  to  an  unfortunately 
necessary  renumbering)  in  several  instances  wrong  by  a  difPerence  of  one  to 
Ave.  Also  other  refereacas  as  follows;  fead  454  mt  4S5g,  1.  2;  547  at 
661,  1.  5  from  end;  672  at  664,  1.  3;  1042 d  at  1080,  1.  13;  and  1271 
at  1150c,  1.  8. 
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